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NOTES  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


No.  XXXV. 

ON  THE  INJUSTICE  OF  COMPELLING  THE  PEOPLE  OP  INDIA 
TO  ADOPT  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Is  a  rational  attempt  to  educate  the  people  of  this  great  country 
to  be  made?  Or  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorance  ?  L  e.y  as  far  as  relates  to  the  assistance 
of  their  English  masters. 

Is  one  great  impediment  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  to 
be  removed  P  Or  is  it  still  to  remain,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
British  system  of  legislation  ? 

These,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  the  two  real  questions  into  which 
this  subject  may  be  resolved.  What  has  been,  and  what  ought 
to  have  been,  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  rulers  ^  Cer- 
tainly it  was  their  duty,  first,  to  have  ordained,  that  the  language 
and  character  of  the  country  should  be  that  of  the  courts  of 
justice;  secondly,  to  have  established  schools,  or  at  least  to  have 
encouraged  those  that  already  existed  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  in  their  own  language  and  character;  thirdly,  to  have 
promoted  the  translation  of  books  of  knowledge  into  the  vernacular 
tongue ;  and,  fourthly,  to  have  afforded  to  all  who  had  leisure  or 
inclination,  the  means  of  acquiring  that  language,  in  which 
the  most  general  information  is  concentrated, — the  English. 

What  has  been  the  course  hitherto  pursued?  We  have  actually 
imitated  the  example  of  a  nation  whom  we  affect  to  consider 
barbarians,  and  centuries  behind  us  in  civilization,  and  have 
attempted  to  inflict  a  foreign  language  on  a  hundred  millions  of 
people !  We  have  even  gone  beyond  our  model.  On  the  first 
conquest  of  India,  by  the  M uhammedans,  one  party  at  least-^ 
the  conquerors — ^understood  the  language  of  the  courts  of  justice ; 
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but  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  English  to  carry  on  business 
and  administer  justice  in  a  language  alike  foreign  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  subjects. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  some  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened plan  will,  ere  long^  be  devised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people  of  India,  that  the  road  to  knowledge  and  illumination  will 
at  length  be  thrown  open  to  them,  and  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  follow  it,  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  take  their  own  course, 
without  being  compelled  to  mount  on  stilts  of  our  construction, 
or  to  measure  their  steps  by  the  footmarks  which  we  have 
implanted.  No  country,  and  no  people,  have  ever  yet  risen  to 
eminence,  or  emancipated  themselves  from  superstition,  but  by 
the  exertion  of  native  intellect,  and  the  cultivation  of  indigenous 
literature ;  and  all  schemes  of  education  that  have  not  this  object 
in  view,  will  be  found  ineffectual  as  to  any  general  benefit  to  the 
people  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate. 

With  regard  to  the  language  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  in  which  the  education  of  the 
people  can  be  promoted  with  any  hope  of  success,  common  sense 
seems  at  length  to  have  asserted  her  dominion  over  the  arguments 
of  learning,  and  the  visions  of  enthusiasm.  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and 
Persian,  will,  it  is  hoped,  no  longer  be  permitted  to  retard  the 
progress  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  which  their 
e:^clusive  study  has  hitherto  effected,  while  the  claims  which 
have  been  advanced,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  universal 
establishment  of  English,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  living  language 
and  dialects  of  the  country,  must  yield  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
]toatter-of-&ct  experience. 

But  common  sense  has  yet  another  struggle  before  she  can 
completely  attain  her  end.  The  visionary  schemes  which  formerly 
projected  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  tongue  upon  this  mighty 
population,  are  not  yet  quite  overthrown ;  a  new  position  is  now  to 
be  taken  up,  or  rather  a  deserted  one  re-occupied.  Old  prejudice 
is  again  at  work,  and  individual  vanity  in  busy  agitation.  The 
qut^stion  of  language  being  set  at  fti»U  a  new  experiment  is  now 
proposed,*— the  substitution  of  our  writtm  ehar^etet  for  that 
which  is  now  iti  use  amotig  the  natives^  n&d  by  which  th^ 
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inter<h>urie  of  the  country  has  been  carried  on  for  ages ;  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  language  which  it  is  intended  to  exptesii) 
being  universally  allowed. 

To  what  purpose  is  this  innovation  to  be  made  ?  The  reply 
resolves  itself  Into  its  possibility^  practicability,  and  Expediency. 

As  to  the  possibility ;  this  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  with  the  Invention  df  hew  letters,  and  the 
application  of  dots  and  other  marlcs  to  supply  its  deficiencies, 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  representing  any  sound  in  the  oriental, 
or,  indeed,  any  language.  This  was  demonstrated  many  years 
ago  by  Gilchrist  and  Sir  William  Jones.  Letters  are  but  mere 
arbitrary  signs,  or  pictures,  to  denote  certain  sounds.  What  one 
set  of  letters  can  be  made  to  express,  can  be  equally  well  conveyed 
by  another,  provided  we  have  an  interpreter  to  explain  their 
signification.  An  entirely  new  character,  or  several,  may  bo 
invented  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  practicability  of  the  plan  may  also  be  admitted,  if  suffl- 
cient  means  be  employed  to  enforce  it;  for  it  will  never  be 
adopted  voluntarily  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  causes  which  favoured  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
character,  in  the  countries  which  became  subject  to  that  power^ 
Its  introduction  among  the  Gauls,  and  many  other  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  over  barbarism  and  ignorance.  The  existence  of 
letters  among  the  far  greater  proportion  of  their  foreign  subjects^ 
is,  of  itself,  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  the  little  learning  they 
possessed  was  confined  to  an  inconceivable  few.  The  Romans 
established  schools,  and  favoured  the  study  of  their  own  language^ 
They  taught  their  own  letters  naturally  in  their  own  character ; 
and  these,  having  among  the  mass  of  the  people  nothing  to 
supplant,  were  adopted  by  all  who  hoped  for  promotion  or 
advancement  at  their  hands.  Every  instance  of  a  change  of  the 
written  character  of  a  people,  has  taken  place  from  one  or  other 
of  these  powerful  causes*. 

*  Further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  |  may  be  cathered  from  the  fact  ot  its 
this  explahation  of  the  causes  which  non-establishment  in  Greece,  although 
fibvoured  the  introduction  of  the  Eoman  that  country  was  reduced  to  a  Ilomaa 
character  into   barbarous  countries,   province,  and  the  seat  of   empire 
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The  Ene  language  is  now  instanced  as  an  examfde  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  over  the  Gaelic  character,  though  the 
language  itself  still  remains  in  use.  It  seems  to  he  exactly  a  case 
in  point,  for  this  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  is  one  in  which 
an  original  character  has  bem  doubted  to  exist.  The  opinion  of 
Jdinson,  who  took  no  little  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  was 
decidedly  against  it* ;  and  as,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
the  Highlands,  the  Roman  character  was  the  only  means  of 
education  afforded,  no  choice  was  left  to  those  who  were  desirous 
to  learn,  but  to  adopt  it. 

I  by  no  means  assert  the  impracticability  of  the  project  in 
India,  provided  sufficient  means  are  brought  into  action.  This, 
like  many  other  extraordinary  measures,  may  doubtless  be 
enforced ;  but  we  should  take  a  fair  view  of  the  difficulty. 
Suppose  the  African  government,  so  often  alluded  to,  in  England, 
were  to  make  the  attempt  to  induce  us  to  abandon  our  written 
character,  and  adopt  that  of  Timbuctoo;  would  the  English 
readily  accede  to  such  a  proposal  P  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  If 
such  an  overwhelming  military  force  were  established  that  resist- 
ance was  hopeless ;  if  all  the  existing  professors  of  learning  in  the 
colleges,  tutors,  and  school-masters  were  discharged,  and  African 
teachers  appointed  in  their  stead,  if  the  English  were  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  severe  punishment 
were  inflicted  on  all  who  should  presume  to  teach  the  Engtish 
character,  even  extending  it  to  the  case  of  a  parent  instructing 
his  own  child;  such  measures  as  these,  in  the  course  of  time^ 
could  scarcely  fail  to  succeed.  Those  who  were  candidates  for 
employment,  would  of  course  learn  any  language,  or  any  character, 
which  might  be  pointed  out  by  their  masters ;  but  nothing  short 
of  such  a  plan  would  ever  establish  the  general  use  of  the  Tim^ 
buctoo  characters  in  English.  Men  are  much  the  same  in  most 
countries,  and  are  influenced  by  the  same  feelings,  passions,  and 


bronght  into  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Why  was  this  ?  Because  the  Greeks 
were  well  versed  in  their  own  charac- 
ter^ and  had  a  literature  of  their  own. 


*  See  Bosweirs  Life  of  JohnsoOf 
voL  i.,  p.  456,  477)  ^7*  Bee,  also,  hit 
Preface  to  Shawns  Grammar  of  the 
Erse  language,  voL  ii.,  p.  109. 
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prejudices.  Why  should  we  ima^ne  that  the  natives  of  India 
will  give  up  their  character  for  ours  ?  They  are  not  illiterate 
savages ;  hundreds  of  thousands  among  them  are  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  carry  on  their  public  and  private  concerns  through 
this  medium,  like  all  other  civilised  people*.  We  have,  unfor- 
tunately, regulated  our  conduct  towards  them,  both  officially 
and  as  individuals,  so  as  to  have  excited  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  us,  and  to  have  rendered  our  authority  odious  to  them ; 
but  still,  as  long  as  it  prevails,  it  will  be  their  interest  to  submit 
to  our  will,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  our  whims  and 
wishes.  All  those  who  aspire  to  official  employment  will,  therefore, 
learn  whatever  we  choose  to  dictate;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  very  attempt  to  introduce  the  proposed 
change  even  in  the  mildest  manner,  will  only  still  further  exas- 
perate their  feelings  against  us;  and,  as  to  success,  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  attained  by  such  means  as  are  above  described, 
but  certainly  not  by  any  less  decisive  -f-. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  what  object 
is  to  be  gained  ?  What  benefit  will  result  ?  The  four  classes 
into  which  those  who,  in  this  country,  can  read  and  write  may 
be  divided,  are  ^escribed  in  No.  XXX. 

The  Roman  character,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been  found 
so  deficient  in  proper  symbols  to  express  the  sounds  of  the 
oriental  letters,  that  all  sorts  of  diacritical  marks,  points,  and  dots, 
are  to  he  adopted,  and  attached  to  different  letters  in  order  to 
denote  the  sounds  required.  After  the  labours  of  Davy, 
Williams,  Halhed,  Sir  William  Jones,  Forster,  Carey,  Shak- 
speare,  Haughton,  Arnot,  and  Forbes,  we  are  still  so  far  from  the 
desideratum,  that  a  system  different  from  any  of  these  is  now 


^  *  We  know  so  little  of  the  people 
that  the  majority  are,  perhaps,  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  for  one 
school  or  college,  in  any  way  supported 
by  the  English,  there  ore  at  least  a 
hundred,  including  village-schools,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  people  without 
any  connexion  with  us,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  immense  number  of  children 
who  are  taught  privately  in  their 
parents*  houses. 


f  By  such  measures  as  these,  we 
might  even  contrive  to  make  them 
change  their  language.  We  have  only 
to  station  a  tutor  and  a  police-officer 
in  every  family, — the  one  to  teach 
English,  the  other  to  punish  any  who 
presumed  to  speak  any  other  tongue. 
But  **Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chaa* 
deUe." 
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proposed '*'•  To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  toundi 
conveyed  by  the  irarious  letters  of  any  one  of  the  alphabets  which 
have  been  devised,  marked  as  they  are  respectively  with  douUCf 
treble,  and  even  quadruple  dots,  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  learn  the 
Deva  Nagree,  or  any  other  entirely  new  character ;  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  may  be  in  some  measure  convinced,  when  we  r^ect 
that,  of  all  those  who  have  professed  to  study  any  one  of  the  above 
Systems,  some  of  which  have  been  in  vogue  full  fifty  years,  hardly 
any  two  of  them  adopted  entirely  the  same  orthography^.  To 
write  oriental  languages  in  the  Roman  character  may  be  useful  to 
students  in  Europe,  who  have  no  native  tutors  at  hand  to  teach 
them  the  pronounciation  ;  but  it  certainly  will  be  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  people  of  India.  The  three  first  classes  above* 
named  will  never  adopt  the  new  mode,  which  will  be  confined  to 
the  fourth,  and  the  people  in  general  will  be  as  much  excluded 
from  all  hope  of  official  employment,  or  of  acquiring  any  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  affidrs  of  their  country,  as  they  are 
at  this  moment. 

But  enough  has  been  said,  and  it  U  time  to  act    Government 
ought,  without  further  delay,  to  dedare  its  intentions,  and  these 


*  It  18  astonishing  how  grsibt  a  share 
vanity  has  had  in  producing  these  re- 
peated schemes  for  expressiog  the 
oriental  langua^^es  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter ;  each  successiye  speculator,  as 
he  toils  in  his  study,  aurronnded  hy  a 
halo  of  dota  and  dashes,  which  ho  mis- 
takes for  one  of  glory,  indulges  the 
pleasing  vision  of  being  handed  do^ 
to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  an  uni- 
versal "  Hlndee-RomanrOrthoepigra- 
phical  ultiiiiatiim,***-H>no  of  Gilohrist*a 
long  words.  He  rivalled  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  in  ,this  respect,  of  whom  it  was 

'  And  I'm  writing  a  word  three  pages  long. 
The  Quarterly  dega  |o  rout 

ft  would  not  be  very  diffionlt  to  in* 
vtnt  luilf-4HckoaeB,— but  011I  kom^f  no 
dviUaed  nation,  who  haspossessod  the 
ttso  of  letters  feir  oentmios,  wiU  ever 
\/ohmiariiff  ehange  them.  When  I  was 
at  school,  it  was  a  common  amusement 
of  some  of  the  boys  to  invent  new  cha- 
racters, and  even  languages,    I  recol- 


loot  two  or  throe  who  mannihotnrfd  a 
language  by  pronouncing  English 
words  backwards;  by  practice  they 
became  so  well  versed  in  it  as  to  be  abls 
to  converse  together  fluently ;  but  they 
oonld  not  succeed  in  bringing  it  into 
general  use :  the  rest  of  the  boys  pre- 
ferred speaking  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
pronouncing  the  words  straightfor- 
ward. India  has  Babel  enough  of 
different  sounds  and  oharaeters,  with* 
out  this  new  infliction. 

•f-  It  is  probable  that  this  Hindee- 
Roman-Orthoepigraphical  alphabet  is 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  an  entirely 
new  alphabet.  We  are  bewildered  be- 
tween the  old  sound  which  we  havo 
been  acoustomed  to  attaeh  to  partiou« 
lar  letters,  and  their  new  significations  ( 
the  douMe^  treble,  and  quadruide  dota 
and  dashes  are  extremely  pnazling  to 
reooUecti  and  most  undoubtedly  itt 
writing,  mistakes  are  mueh  more  Iflcely 
to  occur  in  using  the  halo-dotted  letlws 
than  those  of  the  Nagroo. 
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should  be  guided,  not  by  any  visionary  views,  but  by  the  rule  of 
common  sense  and  expediency.  I  will  even  take  higher  ground, 
and  assert  thai?  the  people  have  a  right,  as  a  mere  measure  of 
justice,  to  demand  that  the  business  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
country  generally  should  be  administered  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage and  character*.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this  would  tend,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  restore  confidence,  and  promote  a  kindly  feeling 
among  our  native  subjects  towards  their  British-Indian  rulers. 

June  ],  1834, 


No.  XXXVI. 


ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  CIVIL  COURTS. 

For  'tis  a  question,  (law  you  know*s  our  boast,) 

If  plainti£f  or  defendant  suffer  mosU-^/mlia,  a  Po§m, 

The  extreme  difference  between  precept  and  practice  in  the 
British-Indian  legislation  has  been  often  remarked ;  and  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  little  distinction  which  has  been  drawn 
between  these  in  the  numerous  and  just  complaints  which  have 
been  made  of  the  difficulty,  indeed,  almost  impossibility,  of 
obtaining  justice  from  our  courts.  As  regards  suits  and  causes 
between  individuals.  Government  certainly  have  been  actuated 
by  good  intention;  and  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted, 
although  undoubtedly  capable  of  great  improvement,  exhibit 
provisions  in  a  considerable  degree  calculated  to  promote  the  end 
in  view.  Where  the  interests  of  the  Government  have  been 
concerned,  (or  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  such,  for,  unfor- 
tunately, our  British-Indian  rulers  have  not  yet  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  true  interests  of  Government  and  of  the  people 


*  Some  people  have  called  upon  the 
advocates  of  this  system  to  prove  that 
it  would  succeed.  This  is  reversing 
the  order  of  things.  To  carry  on  the 
concerns  of  any  country  in  its  own 
vernacular  language  and  character,  is 
M  pnma  ftek  c^NttKHumtJtQ  conunim 


sense,  that  tiiose  who  support  a  dif* 
ferent  mode,  ouffht  first  to  be  obliged 
to  prove  that  the  common^sense-one 
would  not  succeed.  This  never  can  be 
done^  until  the  experiment  shaU  have 
been  fairly  tried. 
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are  the  Bame,)  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  has  been  por- 
sued.  Here  justice,  good  faith,  and  even  good  policy,  have  all 
been  disregarded,  and  sacrificed  to  the  short-sighted  object  of 
realizing  a  present  profit. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  process  prescribed  for  conducting  a 
civil  suit,  and  then  proceed  to  describe  the  actual  practice  of  the 
courts. 

First.  The  plaint  is  to  be  filed,  and  defendant  to  be  served 
with  a  notification  requiring  him  to  attend  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  the  complaint. 

Second.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  notification  cannot  be  served 
on  the  defendant,  a  proclamation  is  to  be  issued,  requiring  his 
attendance  by  a  certain  day,  (not  within  fifteen  days  of  fixing  the 
proclamation,)  to  answer  the  complaint.  On  non-attendance  of 
the  defendant,  the  case  may  proceed  ex-parte. 

Third.  The  defendant  being  in  attendance,  the  court  to  fix  a 
day  for  him  to  file  his  answer.  Plaintiff  is  then  to  file  a  reply, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  contain  any  ^natter  not  originaUy 
mentioned  in  the  plaint,  but  simply  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth 
of  the  defendants  answer.  On  the  same  day,  defendant  is  to  file 
his  rejoinder,  which  must  not  contain  anything  unmentioned  in 
the  reply,  but  simply  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  reply. 

Fourth.  Eight  days^  notice  to  be  given  for  a  first  hearing,  when 
the  pleadings  are  to  be  read,  exhibits  called  for,  and  witnesses 
summoned  :  the  time  allowed  for  this  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Fifth.  The  parties  having  been  heard,  exhibits  filed  and 
examined,  and  evidences  taken,  the  court  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  suit 

Such  is  the  mode  prescribed  by  Regulation  II.  of  1806,  and 
III.  of  1803,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  civil  suit. 

There  are,  of  course^  various  other  enactments  and  provisions, 
relative  to  the  stamp-paper  to  be  used ;  neglect  of  witnesses  to 
attend ;  demanding  security,  on  its  appearing  to  be  the  intention 
of  defoidant  to  abscond ;  and  many  other  points ;  but  the  g«iaral 
conduct  of  a  suit  is  as  above  described ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
providons  seem  rational  enough,  and  might  be  completed  within 
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a  reasonable  time,  though  doubtless  the  proceedings  might  be 
curtailed  and  otherwise  improved. 

There  is  one  absurdity  which  is  worth  notice :  viz.,  the  utter 
inutility  of  the  reply  and  rejoinder,  according  to  the  restriction  of 
their  contents  to  a  simple  denial  or  admission  of  the  previous 
pleading.  For  illustration: — ^Plaint  by  A.  "I  lent  B.  1000 
rupees  on  a  bond ;  as  he  has  not  paid  a  farthing,  I  sue  him.^^ 
Answer  by  B.  ^^  It  is  true  I  borrowed  the  money,  but  at  various 
times  I  have  repaid  altogether  800  rupees,  and  will  /epay  the 
remainder  shortly.*"  Reply  by  A.  "  The  answer  is  false,  he  hasi 
not  paid  me  anything.^  Rejoinder  by  B.  "  The  reply  is  false. 
I  have  repaid  800  rupees.^ 

Take  another.  Plaint  by  A.  "  I  advanced  600  rupees  to  B., 
to  supply  me  with  indigo  to  that  amount.  The  indigo  was  inferior 
in  quality,  and  only  worth  400  rupees ;  I  sue  for  the  remainder.'^ 
Answer  by  B.  ^^  The  plaint  is  false :  the  indigo  I  furnished  was 
of  the  best  quality,  and  worth  the  sum  I  received.^  Reply  by 
A.  "  The  answer  is  false :  the  indigo  was  only  worth  400  rupees." 
Rejoinder  by  B.  "  The  reply  is  false ;  the  indigo  was  worth  500 
rupees."" — I  could  mention  a  hundred  instances  of  the  same  sort ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  in  very  few  cases  that  the  reply  and  rejoinder 
are  of  the  least  use ;  and  in  these  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  has 
been  deviated  from,  and  some  explanation  entered  into.  Yet  the 
former  must  be  filed  in  every  case  that  is  not  ew-parte.  The 
latter  is,  by  Regulation  XXVI.  of  1814,  optional. 

In  practice,  many  abuses  and  misconceptions  have  crept  into 
almost  every  court  in  the  country;  many  of  which  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  judges  of  the  laws.  The  foU 
lowing  is  an  instance.  By  the  first  provision,  no  specific  time  i^ 
ordered  to  be  fixed  in  the  notification,  for  the  attendance  of  the 
defendant:  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  period  would 
naturally  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
residence  of  the  defendant  from  the  court.  By  the  second,  the 
proclamation  is  only  necessary  where  the  notification  has,  for  any 
specific  reason,  not  been  duly  served,  yet  the  practice  has  been  to 
fix  the  term  of  fifteen  days  in  the  notification ;  and  whether,  it 
were  served  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  issue  the  procUuna- 


.1    ''•'■♦ 
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tion  for  fiften  daya  more  before  any  further  prooeedingi  are  held, 
at  least  in  every  court  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that,  by  the  provisions  laid 
down,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  supposed  progressively 
to  come  under  review  of  the  judge  as  they  are  filed,  and  such 
ought  to  be  the  case ;  but  this  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  the  courts. 

In  No.  XXII.  I  described  in  general  terms  the  practical  mode 
of  preparing  a  civil  suit  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  prooeaa 
in  detail. 

In  the  i  Court  a  suit  was  filed  by  Hambucks,  plaintiff,  v 
Moolee,  Chainoo,  Bhuggi  Kesree,  and  Gunga  Bam,  demand  of 
1,386-8  rupees,  for  money-advance,  as  per  books ;  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  their  fields.  The  plaint  was  filed  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1829. 

The  notification  and  proclamation  were  duly  issued,  and  the 
latter  having  been  reported  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  defend** 
ant^s  house  on  the  14th  November,  1829,  the  case  lay  over. 

On  the  27th  November,  the  defendants,  who  were  all  relations 
living  together,  gave  in  their  answer,  denying  tlie  debt  alto- 
gether. 

The  reply  was  filed  on  the  4th  February,  1830. 

On  the  18th  April,  1830,  plaintiff  gave  in  a  petition,  that 
two  of  the  defendants  had  absconded,  and  that  the  rest  were  pre- 
paring to  do  so,  and  requesting  that  they  might  be  called  to  give 
security.    He  was  ordered  to  prove  this. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  evidence  of  his  witnesses  was 
taken,  and  an  order  issued  to  the  nazir  (sheriff)  of  the  court  to 
bring  up  the  defendants  in  person. 

On  the  20th  May,  two  of  the  defendants  were  brought  up,  the 
rest  were  reported  not  to  be  found.  It  was  ordered  that  a  written 
engagement  should  be  taken  from  the  two  who  were  present  not 
to  dispose  of  their  property. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  9th  April,  1831,  when  an 
order  was  passed  to  call  on  the  plaintiff  to  bring  forward  his 
proofs  within  a  week. 

On  the  30th  March,  1883,  plaintirs  list  of  witnesses  was  filed. 
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th«  summont  was  issued,  and  a  notice  served  on  the  defendants 
to  inform  them. 

Exhibits,  accounts,  &c.  were  filed  on  the  part  of  plaintiff,  the 
evidence  of  his  witnesses  taken  and  put  with  the  case,  4th  April. 

On  the  10th  April,  1832,  a  decree  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 
•    Here  is  another : 

DooUo  V.  Modar  Buksh,  demand  of  200  rupees  on  a  bond* 
The  plaint  was  filed  on  the  14th  March,  18S9 :  with  it  was  a 
petition,  that  defendant  was  preparing  to  abscond,  and  praying 
that  he  might  be  required  to  give  security. 

After  witnesses  had  been  heard  to  this  effect  on  the  20th  March, 
the  nazir  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  defendant  in  person,  to 
which  he  reported  on  the  30th,  that  defendant  had  shut  himself 
up  in  his  house.     Order  "  to  put  the  report  with  the  case.**' 

On  the  5th  June  the  notification  was  issued. 

On  the  30th  June  the  proclamation  was  ordered:  it  was 
attached  to  the  defendant's  door  on  the  26th  July,  1829. 

On  the  23rd  February,  1 830,  defendant  filed  his  answer,  admit* 
ting  the  bond  and  the  receipt  of  the  money,  but  urging  that  he 
had  repaid  it. 

The  reply  was  filed  by  plaintiff  on  the  16th  February  1831, 
Und  on  the  same  day  was  filed  the  bond  and  the  list  of  his  wiU 
nesses.  Between  this  and  the  Ath  May,  a  number  of  proceedings 
took  place  relative  to  summoning  plaintiff's  witnesses,  calling  on 
the  attorney  for  the  fee  for  the  summons,  reports  by  nazir  that 
the  fee  was  not  paid,  and  so  on. 

On  the  Srd.  January,  1832,  a  proceeding  was  held,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  defendant  having  admitted  the  demand,  there 
¥ras  no  occasion  to  call  on  the  plaii\tiff  for  proofs,  but  that  the 
defendant  should  prove  the  repayment  which  be  urged.  Some 
further  proceedings  took  place,  calling  on  the  defendant  to  bring 
his  proof,  reports  of  the  nasiir,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  30th  March,  1832,  a  decree  was  given  in  favour  of 

plaintiff. 

It  is  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  these  cases;  and  I 
should  first  observe,  that  I  have  omitted  some  of  the  technical 
part»  in  order  to  simplify  the  busioess,  and  that  several  petitions 
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were  presented  by  the  respective  plaintiffs,  prajring,  that  their 
suits  might  be  no  longer  deferred ;  on  all  of  which  the  order  was, 
'^  to  be  put  with  the  case.^ 

The  suits  appear  so  simple,  that  the  uninitiated  will  wonder 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  delay :  it  was  not  from  the  negligence 
of  the  plaintiffs;  they  had  not  only  appointed  attorneys  to  con- 
duct the  suitsy  but  were  repeatedly  in  attendance  in  person  ;  more 
than  once,  they  brought  their  witnesses  to  court,  but  none  of  the 
officers  had  leisure  to  take  the  depositions.  During  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  the  causes  were  never  once  before  the  judge,  but 
were  carried  on,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  by  the  officials  in 
the  office ;  the  papers  being  signed  by  the  judge  among  piles  of 
others :  and  when  at  last  they  were  brought  forward  for  hearing, 
it  was,  because  the  judge  called  for  any  short  case  which  might 
be  ^^  prepared,^  to  enable  him  to  get  through  the  prescribed 
number  in  the  month ;  all  the  papers  were  muttered  over  as  fast 
as  possible ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Diggory  (decree)  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  head  man  then  drew  out  the  decree.  No  blame 
could  be  attached  to  the  judge :  this  officer  also  held  the  situation 
of  magistrate,  and  his  whole  time  was  insufficient  to  perform  those 
duties  properly ;  he  could  only  perform  the  civil  duties  in  the 
scrambling  manner  described.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
the  tenour  of  the  second  suit.  After  the  defendant  had  admitted 
the  claim,  and  pleaded  a  repayment,  there  was  no  occasion  what- 
ever, to  call  on  the  plaintiff  to  file  the  bond  and  prove  the  loan 
of  money ;  it  then  rested  with  the  former  to  substantiate  his  plea. 
Yet,  the  plaintiff  was  only  called  on  to  bring  the  witnesses,  but 
they  were  in  attendance.  The  truth  is,  that  all  tliis  was  caused 
by  the  court  officers,  who  wrote  the  usual  orders,  and  brought 
them  to  the  judge  for  signature;  until  one  of  them  chanced  to 
look  over  the  case,  and  then  wrote  the  order,  dated  January  3rd, 
1832.  These  are  by  no  means  insulated  cases,  selected  for  effect, 
but  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  the  civil 
business  has  been  hitherto  transacted  in  the  British-Indian  courts 
of  justice:  the  reason  being,  that  every  office  has  been  loaded 
with  much  more  work  than  it  is  possible  to  perform. 

But  this  is  pnl^  the  gr^t  stage.    Of  the  practice  of  delaying  a 
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suit  by  vexatious  appeals,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken, 
and  some  additional  remarks  will  be  offered  in  this  paper*  lii 
the  mean  time  let  us  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  the  execu« 
tion  of  a  decree.     Take  the  following  in  illustration : — 

On  the  10th  January,  1 829,  a  petition  was  given,  praying  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  decree  amounting,  with  the  costs  of  suit,  to 
321  rupees.  Order,  <^  A  report  from  the  office  to  be  furnished.^ 
After  hearing  the  report,  as  the  suit  had  been  decided  eat-parte, 
on  the  5th  February,  a  notice  was  issued  to  the  defendant: 
report  served ;  and  ordered  "  to  be  put  with  the  case.^ 

On  the  12th  April,  1829,  plaintiff  again  jpetitioned  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  decree :  on  which  another  report  was  called  for  from 
the  record-keeper ;  and  on  the  25th  April  execution  was  ordered 
The  nazir  (sheriff)  reported  that  he  had  arrested  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, who  was  rescued  by  his  friends ;  the  other  two  had  absconded. 
Order  on  this,  '^  The  report  to  be  filed  with  the  case,  which  is  to 
be  heard  when  the  judge  is  at  leisure  to  attend  to  it^ 

On  the  8th  June,  1829,  plaintiff  again  petitioned,  praying  the 
defendants  landed  property  might  be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  the 
decree.  A  report  on  the  state  of  the  case  was  again  called  for 
from  the  office ;  and  on  the  20th  September,  a  proceeding  was 
transinitted  to  the  collector,  to  inquire  what  landed  property  the 
defendant  possessed. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1830,  plaintiff  again  petitioned,  and 
again  was  a  report  called  for  from  the  record-officer;  after  heaiv 
ing  which,  an  order  for  execution  was  issued.  The  return  was, 
that  the  defendants  had  absconded.  Order,  '^  The  return  to  be 
filed  with  the  case.^  On  the  10th  May,  1830,  an  answer  was 
received  from  the  collector,  stating  what  lands  the  defendant 
possessed. 

The  same  sort  of  proceedings  went  on  during  the  years  1830 
and  31,  after  which,  the  patience  of  the  poor  plaintiff  was  ex- 
hausted, until  the  year  1833,  when,  the  new  system  having  been 
introduced,  and  a  new  judge  having  been  appointed,  the  case  was 
brought  to  a  hearing,  and  the  decree  finally  enforced. 

The  following  case  is  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  the  Company^s  courts: 

On  the  aOth  February,  1821,  a  suit  was  filed  for  393  rupees. 
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t«1m  of  goodi  furniiilMd ;  was  referred  to  the  registrar^  bj  whoni 
a  decree  wbb  giyen  in  fayour  of  plaintiff^  on  the  ISkh  Januarj» 
16SS.  It  was  appealed)  and  the  appeal  decided  on  the  ISth  May, 
1826,  confirming  the  original  decision;  of  the  justice  of  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt,  the  appeal  having  only  been 
made  to  avoid  payment,  and  in  the  hopes  of  some  lucky  chance 
bocurring  in  favour  of  the  dishonest  litigant. 

On  the  16th  May,  1826,  execution  was  prayed  against  Mun** 
sook  and  Keree,  the  defendants ;  and  against  Jesook  and  Bullooi 
who  had  been  securities,  on  the  cause  being  appealed.  It  was 
ordered,  and  Munsook  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  on  the  8th 
June. 

On  the  find  August,  plaintiff  prayed  execution  against  the 
securities,— 4t  was  ordered,  and  they  were  arrested,  but  on  their 
assertion  that  the  defendants  had  plenty  of  property,  against 
which  plaintiff  should  first  proceed,  they  were  released,  and 
ordered  to  point  out  any  property  belonging  to  the  defendants. 

On  the  97th  August,  one  house  in  one  street,  two  small  houses 
in  another  street,  some  jars  of  oil,  and  other  small  articles,  were 
attached. 

On  the  12th  September,  plaintiff,  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  anything  done,  declined  paying  any  longer  the  subsistence 
for  Munsook,  who  was  accordingly  released. 

On  the  26th  December,  the  notification  was  issued  to  any 
claimants  to  the  property  to  come  forward. 

N.  B.  As  none  appeared  within  the  period  allowed,  thirty  days, 
the  order  for  the  sale  ought  at  once  to  have  been  issued. 

On  the  23rd  March,  1827,  plaintiff  again  petitioned  for  his  case 
to  be  prck^eeded  in.     Ordered  <<  to  be  filed  with  the  case."^ 

On  6th  April,  defendants  presented  a  petition  offering  to  pay 
200  rupees  cash,  and  the  rest  by  instalments ;  to  which  plaintiff 
gave  in  a  counter  statement,  that  it  was  a  mere  device  to  put  off 
the  business,  because  they  knew  that  he  was  a  resident  of  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  shortly  about  to 
return  home. 

At  last,  on  the  22nd  Aprils  the  sale  of  the  property  was 
ordered. 

On  the  14th  Mayi  a  penoa  named  Sookhee  brought  toward 
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ft  daim  for  60  rupees^  on  a  mortgage  on  the  two  small  houses. 
Unless  he  could  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  not  having  pre^ 
ftrred  his  daim  within  the  period^  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
attended  to ;  but  in  the  little  attention  which  the  press  ot  business 
allowed,  no  question  was  ever  asked ;  he  was  deMred  to  prove  his 
claim. 

On  the  2nd  June,  the  order  for  the  sale  was  actually  issued. 
The  two  small  houses  and  some  few  minor  artides  w^e  sold  for 
128  rupees,  on  the  6th  September,  and  the  single  house  for  19B 
rupees,  on  the  S6th  September. 

On  the  22nd  October,  202  rupees  were  paid  to  plaintiff. 
N.  B.<««This  was  another  instance  of  irregularity  from  pressure 
^  bu»nes6.  The  correctness  of  Sookhee^s  daim  to  50  rupees 
on  the  mortgage  had  not  yet  been  investigated ;  still  it  would 
only  have  been  necessary  to  have  kept  50  rupees  in  deposit^ 
fdi  the  rest  might  have  been  paid  to  the  plaintiff;  but  the 
whole  of  the  sum  realized  from  the  two  small  houses  was 
f^tained. 

Plaintiff  agidn  prayed  to  realise  the  balance,  on  the  S4th 
October,  and  execution  was  ordered  against  the  securities:  they 
weve  arrested  on  the  29th  December,  urged  that  th^ne  was  still  pru« 
perty  belonging  to  the  def<^dants,  under  attachment,  and  prayed 
that  tfiat  might  first  be  sold.  This  was  a  mere  putoff,  because 
Uie  few  artides  which  remained  were  not  worth  a  tenth  of  Uie 
balance,  as  a  reference  to  the  list  would  have  shown ;  but  no  one 
had  time  &r  tbis^  and  the  order  was  passed  to  sell  the  remainder^ 
This,  however,  was  not  done  without  several  petitions,  orders^ 
and  reports,  and  the  sale  was  not  effected  until  the  SOth  of 
February,  1828. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  plaintiff  petitioned  to  reedve  what 
money  was  in  the  treasury,  and  that  the  balance  might  be  realised 
tteok  the  securities.    Ordered  <<  to  be  filed  with  the  case."" 

On  the  90th  of  November^  1828,  Sookhee  petitioned  for  the 
payment  of  his  mdrtgage-money«  Ordered  *^to  prove  the 
mortgage.^ 

On  the  l6th  of  December,  plaintiff  gave  a  petition  similar  to 
tbltt  of  the  16th  of  March,  and  a  inmilar  ordit  was  passed* 
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On  the  23rd  of  July,  1830,  a  similar  petition  was  again  pre- 
sented by  plaintiff;  and,  after  a  report  on  the  case  bdng  called 
for  from  the  record-oifice,  the  order  was  given  to  pay  Ipm  all  but 
50  rupees,  which  was  to  be  retained  in  deposit. 

Some  time  after,  Sookhee  preyed  hb  mortgage,  and  reooyered 
his  50  rupees.  Plaintiff  then  returned  home,  and  no  further 
proceedings  were  held  in  the  case. 

Now,  although  the  process  for  the  execution  of  a  decree  might, 
doubtless,  be  simplified,  or  rather  shortened,  for  if  properly 
carried  into  effect,  it  is  simple  enough,  yet  if  it  had,  in  this  case, 
been  enforced  as  it  ought  to  haye  been,  the  plaintiff  would,  in 
a  yery  short  time,  haye  receiyed  the  whole  of  his  demand,  for 
the  securities  were  men  of  large  property.      The  regulations 
prescribe  that,  on  a  petition  for  execution  being  presented,  after 
comparing  it  with  the  original  decree,  it  is  to  be  enforced, — ^if 
for  land,  or  real  property,  by  trausferring  possession  to  the 
person  who  has  gained  the  decree, — ^if  for  personal  property,  by 
causing  the  delivery  of  it,  or  its  yalue.     If  a  sum  of  money  be 
adjudged,  it  may  be  levied  by  public  sale  of  su£Bcient  property, 
real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  party  against  whom  judgment 
has  been  passed,  or  by  the  arrest  of  his  person ;  or,  if  necessary, 
both  by  sale  of  his  property  or  confinement  of  his  person. 
r^  To  prevent  the  delay  of  a  reference  to  the  records,  those  who 
I  petition  for  execution  always  bring  with  them  the  authenticated 
/  copy  of  the  decree ;  after  examining  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is, 
I    at  once  to  issue  an  order  for  arrest  of  person  and  attachment  of 
]    property :  if  the  sheriff  and  his  ofiicers  do  their  duty,  it  is  carried 
I    into  effect ;  and,  in  most  instances,  is  followed  by  the  payment, 
or,  at  least,  by  an  arrangement.    If  not,  the  court  ought,  without 
waiting  for  further  petitions  from  the  plaintiffs,  at  once  to  issue 
the  notification  to  claimants  to  the  property,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  prescribed  period,  to  carry  the  sale  into  effect.    But  what 
judge,  or  what  court-oflicers,  have  ever  yet  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  these  matters  ?  .  The  cases  lie  unnoticed  till  the  parties  are 
worn  out  with  dancing  attendance,  and  giving  petition  after 
petition,  on  almost  all  of  which,  the  order  is,  **  to  be  filed  with 
the  case,  which  will  be  heard  when  the  judge  has  leisure.^^    The 
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officers  of  the  courts  have  much  excuse  in  the  heavy  business  / 
which  is  expected  from  them ;  but  their  object  is  to  create  as 
much  delay  as  possible,  for  therefrom  springs  their  harvest  of 
illegal  fees  and  douceurs,  to  forward  the  business  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay.  The  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  was  also 
much  increased  by  men  being  appointed  judges,  who,  however 
well  qualified  in  the  essentials  of  integrity,  good  sense,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  were  often 
quite  unacquainted  with  all  the  technicalities  of  the  Civil  Regu- 
lations, and  had  no  leisure  to  learn  them.  These  causes  are  ^ 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  endless  abuses  which  crept  into  | 
every  department,  particularly  into  that  of  the  execution  of  | 
decrees,  which  seems  to  have  suflFered  more  neglect  than  any.  | 

One  of  the  most  common  was,  for  the  defendant  to  bribe  the  l 

i 

person  sent  to  arrest  him,  who  reported  the  former  not  to  be  | 
found  ;  and  it  was  hopeless  for  the  plaintiffs  to  attempt  to  bring :' 
such  roguery  to  the  notice  of  the  judge.  _^ 

In  both  these  examples  of  execution  of  decrees,  I  have  omitted 
some  detail,  not  to  tire  the  patience  of  my  readers.  Among 
other  things,  in  the  second,  some  of  the  jars  of  oil  belonged  to  a 
poor  villager,  who  had  brought  them  to  town  for  sale,  and,  being 
acquainted  with  the  defendant,  had  chanced  to  put  up  at  his 
house  on  the  day  before  the  execution  was  issued.  The  owjier 
of  the  oil  presented  several  petitions,  and  twice  brought  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  court ;  nay,  what  is  more,  the  plaintiff  himself  was 
well  aware  that  the  oil  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to  the  defendant, 
and  wished,  to  get  it  released  from  attachment,  and  restored  to 
the  poor  man ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  as  it  was  less  loss  to 
give  up  the  oil  than  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  court  for  a 
couple  of  years,  the  villager  went  home,  and  the  oil  was  sold 
among  other  things.  As  to  Sookhee,  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that 
his  claim  to  the  50  rupees,  advanced  on  a  mortgage  upon  the 
houses,  lay  in  abeyance  from  the  14th  of  March,  1826,  to  the 
beginning  of  1831.  He  was  repeatedly  in  attendance  at  the 
court,  with  his  witnesses,  but  pressure  of  business  prevented  his 
obtaining  any  notice.  The  same  cause  enabled  the  securities  to 
postpone  the  evil  day  whenever  they  were  called  upon  for  pay- 
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menty  trutting  to  chance  for  the  future ;  and  here^  at  in  hundredi 
of  other  iostances,  their  good  fcnrtune  bore  them  out;  they 
avoided  payoient  altogetheri  for  the  plaintiff  finally  returned 
home,  having  gained  285  rupees,  (the  total  he  received)  out  of  a 
demand  of  395  rupees,  after  nine  years  and  a  half  of  litigation. 
The  interest  of  his  money,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  were  altogether 
lost ;  and  this  where  the  parties  resided  within  a  mile  of  the  court, 
and  in  which  the  defendants  and  their  securities  possessed  ample 
means  to  satisfy  the  demand.  This  suit  is  one  of  hundreds  that, 
bad  justice  been  on  a  proper  footing,  would  never  have  been 
brought  into  court,  as  the  demand  would  not  have  been  resisted. 

The  former  of  the  two  cases  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of 
the  evils  of  a  judge  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  technical  part  of 
his  business,  in  the  repeated  calls  for  reports  from  the  office  on 
the  state  of  the  case,  on  a  petition  being  presented.  All  this  was 
not  only  needless,  but  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Regulations ; 
but,  in  addition  to  want  of  knowledge,  the  judge  who  is  alluded 
to,  had  adopted  a  strange  notion,  that  the  natives  were  such 
rascals,  that  if  he  did  not  take  great  care  they  would  cause  the 
execution  of  their  decrees  and  realize  the  money  two  or  three 
times  over.  He  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his 
ignorance  of  business,  and  of  the  little  communication  he  had  ever 
had  with  the  people,  to  imagine  that  the  execution  of  a  decree 
was  so  easy  a  matter*. 

These,  I  beg  to  repeat,  are  fair  examples  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  execution  of  decrees  has  been  hitherto  performed.  Thousands 
of  the  same  nature  might  be  produced :  thousands  more  in  which, 
after  an  equal  delay,  no  final  order  has  been  passed,  and  thousands 
more  which  the  respective  plaintifis  have  never  brought  forward 
for  execution,  from  the  hopelessness  of  getting  their  demand 
enforced^. 


*  The  reBtrictiona  and  cautionary 
measures  in  our  civil  courts  all  seem 
to  have  been  enacted  under  the  extra- 
ordinary idea,  that  the  roguery  will  be 
on  the  part,  not  of  the  plaintifis,  but 
of  the  defendants. 

•f-  My  readers  will  remember  the 
statement  made  by  the  court  of  Sud- 
der    Dewanee,   that    in    five   years 


wnenijf  ihwuand  decrees  had  been 
passed,  for  execution  of  which  no  ap- 
plication had  been  made  ;  and  that  the 
court  inferred  the  reason  to  be,  because 
the  creditors  despaired  of  success  in 
getting  their  decrees  enforced. — Ctr- 
cular  Orders,  March  10,  1820.  I  eouJkl 
mention  one  court  in  which  the  unex- 
ecuted decrees  amount  to  about  12^000. 
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That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration^  I  will  now  detail 
tbe  summary  of  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  suits  filed  by  a 
merchant  in  one  court.     It  was  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  1830* 

Between  the  Ist  of  January 5 1824,  and  21st  of  March,  1828,  he 
had  occasion  to  file  119  suits  against  cultivators  to  whom  he  had 
advanced  money  for  indigo  and  other  produce. 

Two  of  these,  filed,  one  in  October,  1826,  the  other  in  June, 
I8275  were  still  undecided :  the  amount  claimed  being  673  rupees. 

Two  were  dismissed  in  default ;  the  amount  claimed  being  504 
rupees. 

Ten  were  adjusted  by  agreement ;  the  defendants  either  pajring, 
or  making  arrangements  to  pay,  by  instalments ;  the  amount 
claimed  being  6564  rupees. 

Of  the  remaining  105  is  the  following  detail : — ^Forty-two  were 
filed  in  1824,  fifteen  in  1825,  twenty-nine  in  1826,  sixteen  in 
I827,  and  three  in  1828.     In  all  these  decrees  were  given. 

The  average  time  which  each  lay  on  the  file  before  dedsion  was 
one  year,  nine  months,  and  twenty-five  days. 

The  shortest  period  in  which  any  cause  was  decided  was  two 
months  and  thirteen  days,  the  longest  four  years,  five  months  and 
a  half. 

In  only  seven  was  the  execution  of  the  decrees  delayed  by 
appeals ;  the  amount  claimed  by  these  was  11$709  rupees. 

The  total  amount  suedfor  of  the  105  suits  was  99,091  rupees. 
The  total  legal  cost  of  suits  to  the  plaintifi^,  exclusive  of  douceurs 
and  other  extra  expenses,  was  9550  rupees,  or  not  quite  ten  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  realized  out  of  these  105  causes  was  27,908 
rupees*,  up  to  the  close  of  1830. 

Now,  a  little  examination  will  show  that,  to  apply  to  the  British- 
Indian  courts  is  only  one  degree  better  than  at  once  to  submit  to 
the  loss  of  one''s  money. 

The  greater  part  of  the  costs,  i.  e.,  the  price  of  the  stamp-paper 
and  the  lawyers'^  fees,  must  be  incurred  at  the  commencement  of  a 
suit.  On  the  average,  it  was  about  four  years  after  the  institutioir 
of  a  suit  that  the  plaintiff  realized  what  money  he  did  receive ; 
the  sum  he  had  expended  in  stamp-paper  and  lawyers'^  fees»  with 

*  The  fraxitions  of  rupees  are  omitted. 
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the  ordinary  interest  at  12  per  cent.,  would  amount  in  four  years 
to  about  15,000  rupees,  yet  the  whole  he  was  able  to  realize  was 
27,908 ;  and  the  court  was  then  in  such  a  state  that  he  had  little 
hope  of  obtaining  any  more.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  do  so  much  only  by  paying  douceurs  to  the  officers  of  the  court, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  included  in  the  sum  above  given  as 
costs,  and  because  a  personal  friend  chanced  to  be  sent  to  act  as 
judge  for  some  time.  He  had  an  equal  number  of  suits  in  two 
other  courts,  and  the  result  was  the  same.  Again,  I  say,  let  my 
readers  compare  the  proceedings  in  which  individuals  are  cod* 
cemed  with  those  which  provide  for  the  realization  of  a  demand 
of  revenue.  I  have  now  by  me  a  statement  drawn  up  from  nearly 
ninety  cases  in  execution  of  decrees  in  another  court  from  the 
years  1824  to  1834:  it  has  been  calculated  by  taking  the  first 
eight  cases  completed  in  each  year ;  and  the  average  it  gives  is, 
for  each  case,  two  years,  two  months,  and  two  days,  from  the  day 
on  which  the  petition  of  execution  was  filed  until  it  was  completed. 
The  following  abstract  is  of  the  execution  of  the  decisions  original 
and  appeal,  of  the  judge  of  one  court.  It  has  been  made  up  to 
the  end  of  May,  1834 :— 


Number  of  Execa- 

Completed  by 

Remain  on 

Durioff  the  Year 
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640    - 


-    393 


Yet  the  new  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  district  to 
which  this  alluded  for  two  years ;  and  nearly  half  of  the  540  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

These  are  the  sort  of  statements  that  are  now  wanted ;  we  have 
had  abundance  of  declamation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
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British-Indian  government.  Let  those  who  so  loudly  extol  the 
excellence  of  the  system  of  justice  which  we  have  established, 
ponder  well  on  the  facts  detailed  in  this  and  other  numbers  of 
these  papers.  Until  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard,  and  their 
statements  compared  with  our  own,  no  one  who  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  learning  the  truth  can  be  satisfied  that  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time  much  may  be  done,  if  individuals 
will  come  forward,  and  give  to  the  public  similar  accounts  of  suits 
in  which  they  are  concerned,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts. 
I  can  answer  for  six  districts  in  which  business  is  carried  on  in 
the  same  mode  as  that  represented  in  this  paper. 

The  natives  have  a  proverb,  "  Speedy  injustice  is  better  than 
tardy  justice ;""  thousands  of  examples  to  prove  its  truth  occur 
annually  in  British  India.  A  creditor  for  1000  rupees  goes  into 
the  corrupt  native  court  (as  we  choose  to  call  them),  and  pre- 
fers his  complaint.  Granting  that  things  are  at  the  worst,  the 
judge,  having  taken  a  bribe  from  the  opposite  party,  at  once  dis- 
misses the  complaint.  This  is  lamentable;  but  at  least  the 
injured  party  sees  at  once  the  extent  of  the  injustice ;  and,  being 
helpless,  makes  up  his  mind  to  submit.  Another,  who  has  a 
similar  demand,  goes  to  the  upright  British  judge,  and  is  delighted 
to  hear  that  he  has  found  a  tribunal  where  equal  justice  is 
administered  to  rich  and  poor.  He  accordingly  gains  a  decree  for 
his  1000  rupees,  and  to  a  certain  extent  causes  it  to  be  executed ; 
but  at  the  conclusion,  what  is  the  result?  Why,  that,  after 
dancing  attendance,  and  spending  400  or  600  rupees  in  fees,  costs, 
and  the  expenses  of  travelling  backwards  and  forwards,  (the  last 
of  which  are  never  included  in  the  sum  awarded,)  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  time  and  vexation  entailed  upon  him,  he  realizes 
about  300  rupees*;  while  the  defendant,  who  is  well  able  to  pay, 
is  laughing  at  him,  and  boasting  of  the  means  by  which  he  has 
defeated  a  just  demand-j*. 

fWell  may  the  Court  of  Directors  observe,  "  We  should  6e\ 
sorry  that,  from  the  accumulation  of  such  arrears,  there  should^j^ 

*  Often  not  so  much. 

•f  It  may  surprise  those  who  are  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  corruption  of 
the  natives  of  India,  to  learn  that  not 


one  suitor  in  five  hundred  will  file  a  suit 
in  the  district  court  in  which  the  British 
judge  presides,  if  he  canjcontrive  to  pre- 
fer it  in  that  of  the  local  moonsiff  (native 
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arer  be  room  to  raise  a  question,  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
leave  the  natives  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  precipitate  tribunals, 
^than  to  harass  their  feelings  and  injure  their  property,  by  an 
endless  procrastination  of  their  suit  under  the  pretence  of  more 
deliberate  justicej 

So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state. 
•  •  •  •  •  •         • 

Foil  little  know'st  thou,  thou  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is  in  sueing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  d&ys  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-daj,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  in  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  judge^s  grace,  yet  want  hit  peers*  •; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despalra ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  give,  to  spend,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  bring  forward  these  grievances  now 
that  the  system  has  been  changed  P  It  has  been  changed  certainly, 
and  some  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  some  few  districts; 
while,  in  others,  the  suitors  are  precisely  in  as  bad  a  situation  as 
they  were ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  improve,  unless  Government  will 
do  their  duty,  and  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  to  clear 
off  the  existing  arrears,  and  once  for  all  place  business  in  an 
efficient  state.  The  Sudder  Dewanee,  (chief  civil  court,)  who 
ought  to  set  the  example,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  judges 
appointed  to  it,  moves  in  civil  business  very  little,  if  at  all, 
faster  than  the  old  courts  of  appealf .  Government  find  little 
difiiculty  in  devising  summary  modes  of  proceeding,  and  in 
finding  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to  execute  them,  where  their  own 


judge  for  causes  of  small  amount).  It 
very  often  occurs,  that  when  loans  are 
made,  or  money  advanced  for  mercan- 
tile speculations,  to  an  amount  which 
would  place  the  suit,  should  such  be 
necessary,  beyond  the  cognizance  of  a 
moonsiff,  the  lender  divides  the  sum 
total  into  separate  portions,  taking  a 
distinct  bond  for  each,  with  the  view 
of  bei^g  able  to  prefer  his  plaint  in  the 
court  of  the  moonsiff,  and  to  avoid  the 


necessity  of  having  recourse  to  that  of 
the  judge. 

*  The  native  officers  of  the  courts 
are  often  more  than  the  peer$  of  the 
judges;  inasmuch  as  thieir  counts 
nance  and  favour  is  of  much  greater 
consequence  to  the  suitorSi 

•f-  Since  this  was  pu^ithed,  the 
chief  court  has  shown  an  ini|irove^eBt 
in  iti  proceeding^a 
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interest,  in  the  oollection  of  the  revenue,  h  concerned:  the 
administration  of  justice  to  sixty  millions  is,  in  the  estimatioa 
of  our  rulers,  an  object  of  minor  importance.  But  even  in  this 
viewjjit  would  be  found  that  a  system  of  justice,  which  shouh 
establish  credit,  would  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  t1 
people,  and  of  course  afford  greater  means  for  the  increase  of  thi 
Government  rent-roll.  At  present  the  evils  are  insupportabh 
and  the  virtual  denial  of  justice  in  the  civil  courts  is  the  pareni 
of  an  incalculable  load  of  crime.  We  hear  loud  complaints  o 
the  harsh  and  lawless  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  indigo-planters) 
These  are,  probably,  told  with  some  share  of  exaggeration,  an< 
there  is  much  excuse  for  them;  the  impossibility  of  obtaininj 
anything  like  justice  in  the  British-Indian  courts  often  obligej 
them  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.J 

The  primary  operation  of  the  civil  courts  requires  revision ; 
but  the  first  step,  the  gaining  a  decree,  goes  but  a  small  way  in 
enabling  the  suitor  to  realize  his  tlemand.  It  is  the  after-proeess 
that  creates  a  much  more  harassing  delay ;  and  upon  this  I  have 
to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions. 

First,  Every  decree  for  money  on  personal  property  ought  at 
once  to  be  enforced,  and  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  until  the 
previous  order  shall  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  whole 
sum  decreed,  with  costs  and  interest,  shall  have  been  liquidated. 

This  may  occasionally  cause  some  hardship  or  injustice  on  an 
individual,  but,  as  we  cannot  have  perfection,  our  only  course  is, 
of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  would  produce  a  much  less  amount  of  injury  than  results 
under  the  existing  system.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  that  an 
erroneous  decision  is  occasionally  given,  but  it  is  better  that  one 
man  should  be  obliged  unjustly  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another, 
which  he  may,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  *j  recover  with 
interest,  than  that  ten  or  twelve  should  for  years  be  kept  in 


*  If  justice  were  on  anything  like  a 
proper  footing,  a  month,  six  weeks,  or 
two  months  at  the  utmost,  would,  on 
the  average,  he  sufficient  time  to  de« 
cide  appeals  made  to  the  district  judges 
from  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate 


officers,  either  sudder  ameens  or  moea- 
siffs ;  and  three  to  four  months  qui^e 
time  enough  to  decide  appeals  made 
to  the  judder  PewiMieo,  from  the  4^^ 
cisions  of  the  district  judfi;eSy 
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suspense,  and  prevented  from  realizing  their  just  demands;  many 
of  whom  would  lose  the  whole  by  chicane  and  delay.  The  result 
of  such  a  law  would  be,  that  a  far  less  number  of  original  suits 
would  be  brought  into  the  courts  than  at  present,  and  the  appeals 
would  be  infinitely  fewer.  The  primary  courts  would,  therefore, 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  deliberate  investigation  of  the  causes 
before  them,  and  the  tribunals  of  appeal  would  have  leisure 
generally  to  inspect  closely  the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate 
courts.  It  is  the  prospect  of  delay  by  appeals  and  after-proceed* 
ings  that  induces  debtors  to  refuse  just  demands,  and  thereby 
compels  the  creditors  to  have  recourse  to  the  courts.  Owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  usury-laws,  the  former  refuse  to  pay, 
because  they  know  that,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  money,  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  make  more  by  lending  it  out,  than  the  additional 
costs  and  legal  interest,  which  will  be  awarded,  will  amount  to. 
An  immense  number  of  the  suits  preferred  in  the  British-Indian 
courts,  exhibit  the  most  barefaced,  unblushing  impudence,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  that  can  be  imagined,  and  would  never 
have  had  the  possibility  of  occurring  were  justice  administered  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  this  in  a  correct  light.  The 
cases  are  not  selected,  but  taken  consecutively  as  they  stood  on 
the  file ;  and  the  decisions  are  those  of  four  British  judges,  and 
six  native  sudder  ameens  and  moonsifFs. 

1.  Total  jimnber  of  suits             .            .            «  1228 

2.  Decreed  in  full  for  plaintiff,  with  costs        -  -   702 

3.  Adjusted  by  agreement  (razenameh)     -            -  327 

4.  Partially  decreed    -            -            -            -  -67 

5.  Nonsuited         .....  81 

6.  Dismissed,  costs  to  be  paid  by  plaintiffs        -  -    61 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  sixty-one  dismissed, 
were  false  or  litigious  suits;  many  of  them  may  have  been  just 
demands,  but  which  the  plaintiffs,  from  the  death  of  witnesses, 
loss  of  documents,  or  other  cause,  may  have  been  unable  to  prove, 
or  which  may  have  been  defeated  by  fraud  and  roguery  on  the 
'  part  of  the  defendants.  The  eighty-one  cases  nonsuited  were 
probably  all  just  demands,  but  which  were  dismissed  on  default  of 
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attendance  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  whose  patience  had  been 
quite  exhausted.  Those  adjusted  by  agreement  were  withdrawn, 
because  defendants  paid  the  demands.  The  annexed  statement 
will  show  the  proportion  of  appealed  cases  confirmed  and  reversed; 
it  is  drawn  up  from  consecutive  decisions  of  four  diflFerent  judges, 
in  appeals  &om  sudder  ameens  and  moonsifFs. 

1.  Total  number           -----  412 

2.  Confirmed           -----  309 

3.  Returned  for  further  hearing  to  the  subordinate  court  11 

4.  Withdrawn             -----  13 

5.  Reversed          -            -            -.            -            -  -     61 

6.  Altered       ------  18 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  if  the  plan  were  extended  to 
decisions  relative  to  real  property,  it  would  be  productive  of 
more  good  and  less  evil;  but  this  will,  probably,  be  pi'evented 
by  the  indecision  so  characteristic  of  the  Government.  If  some 
provisions  were  made  to  decide  the  appeals  without  delay,  the 
mischief  would  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Some  modifications  of  the  mode  of  executing  decrees  are,  also, 
imperatively  necessary,  particularly  in  the  proceedings  which  are 
prescribed  for  the  arrest  of  the  debtor,  and  for  resistance  of 
process. 

Once  more  I  call  upon  all  those  who  suiFer  by  the  existing 
system,  by  which  justice  is  unattainable,  except  at  a  price  beyond 
its  worth,  to  come  forward,  and  publish  plain  unvarnished 
statements  of  causes  and  transactions  in  the  courts  to  which  they 
have  been  parties*.  The  merchants  and  settlers  must  exert 
themselves  if  they  expect  any  improvement,  and  nothing  but 
repeated  publicity  wiU  shame  the  Government  into  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  which  is  wrung  from  India,  towards  the 
promotion  of  a  proper  administration  of  its  affairs. 

June  5, 1834. 


*  In  May,  1832,  a  publication   ap 
peared  in  the  India  Gazette,  entitled 
"  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Peer 
Buksh,  weaver.'*     It  is  to  be  hoped 


some  more  of  the  hundreds  of  similar 
instances  'of  oppression  which  con- 
stantly occur  will  be  given  to  the 
public. 
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No.  XXXVII. 


ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  SETTLERS. 

Some  allusion  was  made  generally  to  this  subject  in  Na  VI.  oi 
these  papers.  The  real  object  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
preventing  the  colonization  of  Englishmen  in  India  was  there 
treated  of;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  views  which 
were  then  exhibited,  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  correct*. 
More  liberal  ideas  on  this  head  have  guided  the  framers  of  the 
new  charter ;  and  the  idea  is  now  tbrown  open  to  all  who  are 
inclined  to  try  their  fortunes  in  this  interesting  country.  The 
present  moment  offers  a  favourable  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
prospects  which  are  afforded  to  Englishmen  who  are  about  to 
settle  in  it. 

These  certainly  are  none  of  the  brightest;  and  were  I  in 
England,  I  should  say  to  all  who  cast  a  longing  eye  hitherward, 
"  Go  not  to  India,  unless  you  have  previously  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  some  employment  or  situation.'*^  But  at  this 
distance,  the  warning  voice  would  be  heard  in  vain  ;  and  were  it 
raised  on  the  spot,  it  would  probably  have  as  little  effect.  India 
is  still  considered  the  land  of  wealth,  ease,  and  luxury ;  and  the 
people  of  England  in  general  know  so  little  about  it,  that  they 
imagine  a  man  has  but  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  to  be  on  the 
high  road  to  richesf. 

Absurd  as  these  notions  appear  to  us,  who  are  toiling  under  a 
burning  sun  for  a  hardly-earned  subsistence,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  return  home  with  a  moderate  competence  only  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years^  labour,  they  are  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  which  have 
given  rise  to  them.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the  chief 
principle  of  the  British  occupation  of  this  country  has  always 


•  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July, 
1833,  at  the  close  of  an  article  on 
Steam  Navigation  to  India,  are  some 
remarks  which  exhibit  a  curious  coin- 
cidence with  many  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  Nos.  VI.,  XII.,  XIXL» 
and  XI Y.,  of  this  series. 


•f-  About  five  years  ago,  a  young 
man  came  to  India  to  try  his  fortune 
as  a  **  free  mariner ;"  he  brought  seve- 
ral letters  of  recommeudation,  any  one 
of  which  he  was  assured  was  quite 
eufScient  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  a  rapid  fortune. 
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been  that  of  pecuniary  advantage ;  a  principle  which  has  never 
yielded  one  moment  to  the  interests  of  millions  of  native  inha* 
bitants  which  have  been  placed  in  competition  with  it;  it  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  action  with  all  who  have  borne  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  country;  and  all  sound 
policy  and  foresight  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  views  of 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  British  ministry  have,  at  various  times,  according  to 
existing  circumstances,  supported  these  measures,  in  consideration 
of  loans,  patronage*,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  temporary  popu- 
larity. The  Court  of  Directors  have  acted  on  the  same  system, 
in  order  to  secure  their  own  share  of  patronage,  and  a  provision 
for  their  relations  and  friends ;  while  those  on  whom  the  execu- 
tive internal  government  of  the  empire  has  devolved,  have  been 
obliged  to  mould  their  conduct  according  to  the  views  and 
instructions  of  their  masters. 

One  of  the  necessary  results  of  such  a  principle  was,  that  the 
execution  of  business  was  confided  to  the  smallest  number  that 
could  possibly  carry  on  its  details ;  first,  in  order  to  secure  as 
large  a  profit  as  could  be  raised  for  the  owners  of  the  estate  at 
home;  and,  secondly,  to  ensure  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
agents,  who  must  be  allowed  to  realize  considerable  fortunes  for 
themselves.  When  we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration, — 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  acquisition  of  our  political 
power  in  India, — the  limited  number  of  Englishmen  who  divided 
among  themselves  all  offices  of  respectability  and  emolument,  in 
a  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  half  of  Europe,-— ^nd  the  still 
smaller  number  of  men,  independent  of  the  Government,  who 
were  able  to  gain  a  footing  therein,  and  to  devote  their  attention 


*  In  1698,  a  sum  of  2,000,000/«  was 
raised  from  the  new  Company  for  the 
use  of  Government,  at  8  per  cent.  In 
1708, 1,200,000/.  was  levied  from  the 
United  Company,  without  interest. 
In  1732,  additional  sums  were  ex* 
acted.  In  1767^  it  was  settled  that 
the  Company  were  to  pay  400,000/.  an- 
nually to  the  exchequer ;  in  return  for 
which,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  the  territo- 
rial revenues  of  India  was  made  to 


the  Company  for  five  years.  In  1781, 
the  payment  of  the  400,000/.  per  an- 
num, which  in  the  interim  had  been 
discontinued,  was  again  exacted.  In 
1784,  another  bargain  was  arranged 
between  the  ministers  and  the  Com- 
pany. And. in  1793,  it  was  arranged 
that  500,000/.  should  annually  be  given 
to  th«  nation,  as  a  tribute  from  its  In- 
dian dominion. 
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to  trade,— and,  moreover,  that  every  species  of  corruption  and 
extortion  was,  for  a  long  time,  most  unblushingly  practised  by  all 
connected  with  power ;  it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  many  were  enabled  to  retire  to  their  native  land  with  enor- 
mous wealth.  The  wonder  is,  that  these  fortunate  individuals 
wete  so  few;  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
which  has  at  length  forced  itself  upon  our  conviction,  and  dis- 
pelled the  delusion  which  has  so  long  existed,  that  the  wealth  of 
India  has  been  very  greatly  overrated. 

But  all  these  circumstances  were  little  considered,  indeed, 
scarcely  known  in  England.  It  was  observed  that  young  men 
of  humble,  or,  at  best,  moderate  abilities,  possessed  of  little 
interest,  and  few  external  advantages,  embarked  for  India,  and, 
after  a  residence  there  of  a  few  years,  returned  home  with  large 
sums  of  money.  Even  in  this  view,  a  little  reflection,  ^^  si  mens 
non  Iceva  fuisset^  would  have  served  to  dispel  the  exaggerated 
notions  which  had  been  formed,  and  enabled  us  to  perceive  how 
small  a  portion  of  those  who  had  winged  their  way  to  the  Eastern 
world  ever  returned  to  display  their  wealth  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  their  countrymen ;  the  fortunate  one  was  a  conspicuous 
object,  while  the  "  ignota  turha^  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate,  to  disease,  and  disappointment,  were  unthought  of. 

Unwept^  tmhonoiired,  and  unsung. 

But  the  halcyon  days  of  India  are  over ;  she  has  been  drained 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  she  once  possessed ;  and  her 
energies  have  been  cramped  by  a  sordid  system  of  misrule  to 
which  the  interests  of  millions  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  The  servants  of  Government  have  no  longer  con- 
tracts or  perquisites ;  those  who  eventually  succeed  in  realizing 
a  competence,  must  be  content  to  acquire  it  by  patient  industry, 
prudent  economy,  and  incessant  labour  of  mind  and  body. 
"^  The  palmy  days  of  the  great  mercantile  aristocracy  are  also 
passed   away ;    and  those  who  may   be  journeying  to  the  El 

1  Dorado  of  India,  should  reflect  on  the  change  of  times  and 
circumstances.  But  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  six  or  seven 
"houses  of  agency''  stood  conspicuous  in  the  city  of  palaces. 

\krhey  were  the  g^^pt  mercantile  Jeviathanf  pf  the  East,  uniting 
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in  their  respective  firms  the  various  characters  of  banker,  ship- 
owner, merchant,  and  agent ;  and  possessed  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  whole  of  the  foreign,  and  some  portion  of  the  internal 
trade  of  a  country  about  six  times  as  large  as  the  British  Islands. 
The  respective  partners  could,  therefore,  well  afford  to  live  in| 
the  highest  style  of  luxury,  and  still,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
were  able  to  return  home  with  the  most  princely  fortunes. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed  towards  this  change. 
The  most  conspicuous  is,  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  the  year 
1813.  Instead  of  employing  the  established  firms  in  India  to 
manage  their  afiairs,  many  of  the  larger  English  houses  sent 
agents  of  their  own,  JwHhio  had^^ 

ideasj^  The  extravaga||  style  in  which  the  agents  of  the  old 
school  lived  in  Calcutta,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention ;  and 
it  did  not  require  much  shrewdness  to  perceive  that  a  man  who 
spent  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  must  have  much 
larger  profits  than  one  who  was  content  with  five  hundred. 
The  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the  established  correspondents 
of  the  Calcutta  agency-houses  gradually  withdrew  their  business 
from  the  latter ;  and  either  sent  out  agents  of  their  own,  or  trans- 
ferred it  to  those  of  the  new  description,  whom  they  found  already 
settled  in  India.  Had  the  old  houses  taken  warning  by  the 
signs  of  the  times,  contracted  their  dealings,  reduced  their  esta* 
blishments,  and  retrenched  their  personal  expenses,  it  is  prdbable 
that  every  firm  might  have  been  in  existence  at  this  moment.  It 
is  true,  that  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  great  mercantile 
aristocracy^  and  must  have  been  content  to  occupy  a  position 
many  degrees  lower  than  that  on  which  they  formerly  stood,  and 
to  have  taken  their  place,  among  many  others,  as  wealthy  and  as 
influential  as  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  some  at  least  among  them  must  have 
foreseen  the  crisis  that  sooner  or  later  must  have  taken  place. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  mixture  of  false  pride,  and  the  vain 
hope  of  better  days,  prevented  them  from  suiting  their  conduct 
so  as  to  meet  the  revolution  of  affairs.  They  speculated  as 
deeply,  and  pursued  the  same  system  of  extravagance  as  before, 
both  in  their  mercantile  business  and  private  concerns.  .  It  is 
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surprising  that  none  of  their  constituents  came  forward  to  call 
tbdr  attention  to  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  course  that  they 
were  pursuing ;  but  an  infatuated  confidence  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  all.  The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  people  and 
country,  under  the  mode  of  rule  established  by  the  British 
government,  has  perhaps  hastened  their  fall ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  much  longer  delayed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
more  sound  and  healthy  system  of  mercantile  operations  will 
henceforward  be  introduced  in  India. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the 
private  indigo  planters,  and  other  merchants  who  resided  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  monopoly 
is  gone.  Formerly  there  were  one  or  two  in  a  district,  who  lived 
in  the  first  style  of  luxury  and  splendour,  employed  several 
assistants  whose  pay  and  expenses  amounted  each  to  about  500/. 
a  year,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were  enabled  to  accumulate  large 
fortunes.  Of  late  years  the  number  has  greatly  increased,  while 
profits  have  so  diminished  that,  in  general,  an  indigo-planter  of 
the  present  day  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  can  afford  to 
spend  as  much,  or  even  nearly  as  much,  as  he  was  formerly 
accustomed  to  allow  to  one  of  his  assistants.  The  prospects  of 
being  able  to  return  home  with  a  competence  are  greatly  reduced ; 
and  should  the  number  of  settlers  still  further  increase,  this  hofpt 
will  be  almost  annihilated. 

Still,  though  of  limited  extent,  there  is  doubtless  some  field 
yet  open  for  the  employment  of  English  skill,  enterprise,  and 
capital.  Two  indispensable  points  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  to  prevent  disappointment ;  first,  the  qualifications  requisite 
in  the  settlers ;  secondly,  a  just  discrimination  as  to  the  objects 
which  are  likely  to  hold  out  advantages  to  English  speculators, 
and  those  which  should  be  abandoned  to  the  natives,  from  the 
impossibility  of  Englishmen  being  able  to  compete  with  them. 

Under  the  first  head  must  be  classed  the  possession  of  some 
capital ;  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  of  the 
people ;  and  the  determination  to  settle  in  India  for  life,  with  no 
greater  ambition  than  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  and  a  provision  for  enabling  their  children  tp  do  the 
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same ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  resolution  to  submit  to  many 
privations  and  annoyances;  besides  the  risk  of  ill-health  in  a 
climate  uncongenial  to  the  English  constitution. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  revert  to  the  days  which  are  gone,  to 
quote  the  numbers  who,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  while 
Ignorant  of  the  language,  customs,  and  character  of  the  people, 
have,  on  borrowed  capital,  conducted  mercantile  transactions  with 
success,  and  realized  large  fortunes*:  the  times  are  changed 
beyond  recall ;  and  those  who  come  to  India  with  golden  dreams 
and  visions  of  .sudden  riches  will  infallibly  meet  with  mortification 
and  disappointment.  The  conditions  above  stated  are  indis- 
pensable. With  such  views  before  them,  who,  it  will  be  asked, 
will  leave  England  with  the  view  of  settling  in  India?  Of  those 
who  take  the  subject  into  full  and  dispassionate  consideration,  the 
number  would  be  few  indeed ;  and  even  these  would  do  better  to 
look  elsewhere.  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Australia,  offer  to  all  who  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications a  much  finer  field  for  speculation  than  India ;  particularly 
as  one  great  drawback  to  settlement  here  does  not  exist,  or  at  least 
very  partially,  in  any  of  the  other  four  countries.  The  langtiage 
of  those  is  English ;  and  though  there  may  be  a  little  modificatioa 
of  character  and  the  modes  of  dealing  in  those  countries,  they  are 
scarcely  perceptible  compared  with  the  state  of  things  in  India, 
where  everything  will  be  new.  **  For  your  own  sakes  (I  again 
repeat  to  men  of  skill  and  capital)  come  not  to  India  ;^  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  country  and  the  people  I  should  welcome  your 
arrival  most  cordially. 

;  The  exaggerated  ideas  of  English  wealth,  however,  are  still  so 
generally  prevalent,  that  some  will  probably  be  induced  to  make 
the  experiment ;  and  for  their  information  and  advantage,  let  Ud 


•  One  of  the  causes  of  the  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  Indian  wealth  has 
been  given,  and  there  are  others  which 
may  be  aUuded  to  hereafter.  The 
possession  of  some  capital  is  almost  a 
sine  qua  nun  for  new  settlers  :  they  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  borrow  of 
the  native  bankers  and  merchants,  ex- 
cept by  the  temptation  of  such  exorbi- 
tant interest  that  it  would  be  ruinous. 


The  reasons  are,  the  general  impover- 
ishment of  the  country,  the  great  losses 
which  the  natives  have  suffered  by 
their  dealings  with  the  English  mer- 
chants, and  the  dread  of  being  in* 
volved  in  any  process  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  India  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, were  they  properly  developed  \ 
but,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
country  and  population,  poor  in  money. 
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DOW  ooDsider  what  are  the  objects  to  which  the  skill  and  capital  of 
English  settlers  may  be  appfied  widi  the  surest  prospect  of  return. 
The  class  who  would  succeed  best  are  probably  mechanics  and 
artisans.  There  are  many  articles  in  common  use  in  India  which 
are  now  imported,  chiefly  from  England,  but  which  might  be 
manufactured  as  well  in  India ;  and  that,  too,  so  as  to  yidd  a 
sufficient  profit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  specula- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  of  that  nature  that  the  possession  of  a 
little  capital  would  give  the  foreign  adyenturer  advantages  which 
would  secure  him  for  a  long  time  against  competition  from  the 
natives.  VThe  grinding  extortion  of  the  English  government  has 
effected  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  and  people  to  an 
extent  almost  unparalleled ;  while  the  ruinous  system  of  inland 
customs  and  town  duties  has  prevented  the  establidiment  of 
manufactures,  and  greatly  lessened  the  activity  of  those  that  were 
in  existence.  The  calamitous  effect  of  those  impositions  has  been 
lately  so  forcibly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  in  an 
official  report  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  that  it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon 
them  here.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  "retained  much 
longer;  and  if  not  totally  abolished,  must  aiieait  be  so  modified 
I  as  to  allow  the  energies  of  the  country  some  scope-ior  e^grtion ; 
I  And  then  the  skill  and  capital  of  English  artisans  and  mechanics 
{  may  be  fairly  brought  into  action.  The  only  class  among  the 
;  natives  who  possess  any  capital  are  merchants  and  traders,  and, 
in  the  permanent  settlement-provinces,  some  landholders;  none  of 
'  whom  have  any  knowledge  of  manufactures,  or  iuiy  inclination  to 
ti^m  tVjrjttf"t^^n  t.owaH«*  ^^^^A 

Among  the  articles  which  are  calculated  to  attract  the  notice 
of  English  settlers,  the  following  may  be  instanced  as  likely  to 
afford  room  for  speculation. 

■  /Vrp^.— Almost  all  that  is  consumed  by  the  English  popula* 
tion  is  of  European  manufacture.  That  which  is  made  in  the 
country  is  so  inferior,  that  no  one  uses  it,  except  as  covers  for 
letters,  or  waste^per.  Some  has  been  made  of  late  years,  which 
is  employed  in  printing ;  but  it  is  of  coarse  texture,  and  perish^ 
dMe  quidity,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  produce  of  Europe. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  country  paper,  that  it  is  of  a  soft 
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spongy  nature,  and  very  little  of  it  is  adapted  to  writing  with 
European  ink.  The  natives  use  a  thick  species  of  ink,  which 
does  not  blot  the  paper,  so  that,  from  its  extreme  cheapness,  it 
answers  in  our  offices  for  native  writings. 

There  are  several  places  in  India  which  are  not  noted  for  paper 
manufactures ;  among  others,  Khanouge,  between  Ehanpoor  and 
Futtehghur.  The  price  it  sells  for  on  the  spot  is,  ten  quires  of 
large  foolscap  for  one  rupee.  The  common  retail  pric«  of  English 
paper  of  the  same  size,  in  the  interior,  is  one  rupee  per  quire ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  the  latter  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate.  Here, 
then,  is  a  considerable  opening  for  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
capital,  and  the  introduction  of  an  improved  method  of  manufac- 
ture, which  would  produce  paper  of  a  quality  calculated  for 
English  use,  and  yet  leave  room  for  sufficient  profit  to  make  it 
worth  the  experiment. 

Gtmpowder, — The  whole  of  this  article  used  by  the  English, 
has  hitherto  been  imported  from  England.  The  common  price  in 
Calcutta  has,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  from  2  rupees  8 
annas  to  2  rupees  12  annas*  per  lb.,  of  course  dearer  in  the  interior. 
Yet  very  good  powder  can  be  made  in  India;  Government  have 
for  many  years  used  none  but  what  is  of  country  manufacture.  I 
lately  bought  some  made  by  a  native,  at  1  rupee  8  annas  per  seer 
(eqiial  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois).  In  strength, 
it  was  fully  equal  to^the  best  English ;  but  it  was  a  little  coarser  in 
the  grain,  and  soiled  the  gun  a  little  more.  Still,  here  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  the  prospect  of  considerable  profit ;  for  if  sold 
at  two  rupees  per  lb.,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  than  English 
powder ;  and,  if  equally  good  in  every  respect,  would  command 
an  immense  sale. 

Iron  and  hardtpare  manufactures^  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  In  brass,  a  great  variety 
of  artieles  would  find  a  ready  sale.  Lamps,  brackets  for  walU 
shades,  rings,  handles,^  &c.  for  furniture,  screws,  nails,  hinges, 
bolts  and  other  items,  which  have  been  imported  from  England, 
can,  at  a.  distance  of  even  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  from 

*  A  rupee  is  two  sliillings :  sixteen  annas  make  one  mpee. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Calcutta,  be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  can 
made  on  the  spot,  where  all  is  done  by  hand,  without  the  assistance 
be  of  machinery.  It  is  also  cheaper  in  the  end  to  use  English 
carpenters^  tools  than  those  made  in  India ;  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the  latter,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
profit  as  a  reward  for  success.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
cutlery. 

Glass  might  probably  be  made  in  India,  of  a  sufficiently  good 
quality  to  supersede  that  which  is  now  brought  from  England, 
at  least  in  some  branches.  The  manufacture  has  been  known  in 
the  country  for  some  years ;  and  I  have  seen  tumblers  made  at 
Lucknow,  equal  to  the  coarser  description  which  are  produced  in 
England. 

Clock  and  watch-making. — A  man  who,  in  addition  to  this 
trade,  should  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  of  an  optician 
to  be  able  to  repair  surveying  instruments,  &c.,  might  gain  a  very 
tolerable  livelihood  in  a  central  spot  in  the  upper  provinces. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  presidency,  would  afford  a  good 
opening  for  an  upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker.  It  is  true,  there 
are  people  of  this  description  at  several  of  the  large  stations  in 
the  interior,  who  do  not  meet  with  much  success.  The  reason  is 
want  of  capital.  The  climate  requires  that  wood  used  for  such 
purposes  should  be  seasoned  for  several  years  before  it  is  worked 
up ;  not  one  of  those  who  have  attempted  these  trades  have  pos- 
sessed sufficient  capital  for  this.  The  consequence  is,  that  most 
of  the  furniture  comes  from  Calcutta.  But  the  climate  of  Bengal 
is  so  moist,  that  timbers  can  never  be  properly  seasoned  there,  so 
as  to  bear  the  dry  hot  winds  of  the  upper  provinces.  A  man 
who  had  a  capital  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business  properly, 
would  produce  work  far  better  calculated  to  stand  the  climate  of 
Upper  India  than  any  that  is  made  in  Calcutta.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  quickness  of  transport  down  the  river,  and  the 
number  of  boats  that  return  empty,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
the  course  of  time  furniture  might  be  sent  from  Upper  India  to 
Calcutta. 

For  a  considerable  time,  English  coach-makers  have  been 
located  at  Khanpore,  Meerut,  and  other  large  stations  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 
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SadMery  cmd  harness*makifi^*-^This  busii;iess  bas  been  carried 
on  jEbr  many  years  in  Upper  India.  It  does  not  ^brd  mucb  field 
for  additional  employment  beyond  what  exists  at  present.  The 
saddlers  of  the  King^s  dragoon  regiments  at  Meerut  and  Khan- 
poor  already  supply  a  great  deal  of  what  is  wanted  in  this  line ; 
and  they  have  more  or  less  the  use  of  the  public  establishments 
and  the  tools  attached  to  their  department,  which  give  them  great 
advantages  over  private  individuals.  There  are,  also,  native 
workmen,  whose  work  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  English 
dragoon  saddlers,  and  considerably  cheaper.  The  sum  required 
to  make  a  set  of  harness  is  not  so  great,  so  that  they  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  buying  a  few  hides.  There  are  already  some  English 
tradesmen  of  this  description,  exclusive  of  the  dragoon  saddlers. 

Gtm-makin^, — ^A  tradesman  of  this  description,  might,  per- 
haps, find  sufficient  employment  at  the  seat  of  the  new  presidency ; 
but  he  would  meet  with  much  competition  from  the  armourers  of 
the  King^s  regiments,  who  are  allowed  to  work  at  leisure  hours 
for  private  individuals.  Some  of  these  men  put  out  of  hand 
workmanship  not  inferior  to  the  second-rate  English  gunsmiths. 
They  likewise  share  the  same  advantages  with  the  saddlers,  in 
the  occasional  command  of  the  public  establishments. 

The  beautiful  manufactory  of  carpets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mirzapoor,  which  nearly  equals  that  of  Axminster  in  England, 
might,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  machinery,  be  brought 
to  still  greater  perfection,  and  find  a  ready  sale  throughout  the 
upper  provinces,  as  well  as  afford  some  speculation  for  home 
exportation. 

Woollen  goods. — By  the  same  aids  the  fine  wool  produced  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  might  be  manufactured  both  for 
[European  and  Native  use.  The  only  native  woollen  fabrics  that 
I  have  met  with  in  India  (shawl  goods  of  course  excepted)  are  the 
coarse  blankets  which  are  worn  by  the  very  lowest  classes,  and  a 
finer  kind,  something  like  the  Welsh  whittles,  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bikaneer  desert,  called  louees. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  this 
country,  which  might  be  supplied  by  the  superiority  of  English 
skill  and  chemical  knowledge.    Few  of  the  very  brilliant  colours 
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of  which  the  natives  are  so  fiond,  will  stand  washing,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  cottOD  prints  have  found  so  ready  a 
sale.  The  raw  material  of  many  of  the  finest  dyes  is  produced 
in  India,  or  in  countries  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Pottery. — The  coarse  earthenware  of  the  country  might  also 
a£Ford  scope  for  European  industry.  There  is  a  manufacture  at 
Lucknow,  of  which  I  have  seen  ornamental  specimens,  of  very 
good  taste  and  execution  ;  and  the  stone-waxe^  which  is  used  for 
the  Futtehghur  soda-water  bottles,  might  easily  be  turned  to 
account  for  all  common  household  and  culinary  purposes. 

An  establishment  for  ndUineryf  and  other  articles  required  by 
ladies,  would  be  likely  to  succed,  on  a  moderate  scale,  at  some  of 
the  larger  stations  in  Upper  India,  Meerut,  Cawnpcwe  and 
Agra.  A  respectable  £nglish  or  East  Indian  family  mi^t  be 
sure  to  find  an  opening,  provided  they  were  wdl  reoommended, 
and  sufficiently  skilful  to  compete  with  the  Calcutta  artisans. 
They  must,  however,  be  content  to  occupy  the  same  station,  and 
aim  at  no  higher  profits  than  a  provincial  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  in  England. 

An  Englishman,  who  would  unite  in  his  own  person  the  several 
occupations  of  grazier,  butcher,  poulterer,  and  dairyman,  might 
make  himself  so  generally  useful  at  every  large  station  in  the 
upper  provinces,  that  he  would  scarcely  fail  to  secure  to  himself 
a  good  livelihood.  Most  people  would  be  glad  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  their  farm>yards,  could  they  depend 
upon  a  regular  and  good  supply  of  butchers^  meat,  povdtry,  milk, 
and  butter.  This  is  a  sort  of  thing  which,  out  of  Calcutta,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  natives  have  very  little  idea  of, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  the  £un)pean  resi- 
dents. Some  attempts  in  this  way  have  been  lately  made,  and 
with  jtoleiraUe  aucoe$s. 

The  refining  of  sugar  and  saltpetre  may  be  entered  into  with 
good  prospect  €^  sucoess.  At  pi^esent,  a  great-{»t)portion-of  the 
former  consumed  by  the  English,  is  actually  brouight  from 
China; 

.The  preparation  of  medidnes.i^  ^  subjecl;  well  worth  attention. 
India  yields  m&tifyValuable  drugs  whidi  have  been  known  for 
years  to  the  native  practitioners ;  and  many  more  are  the  produce 
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of  the  Eastern  Islands^  and  the  Aeigtihourlog  countries*  Yet  so 
little  attention  ha&  hitherto  beeia  given  to  the  subject*  that  some 
of  the  medicines  io  common  use  are  aictually  broiight  from 
England,  although  the  raw  materiial  of  which  they  are  composed 
is  the  produce  of  the  East 


aaMa^M*^  ^M-Wit 


—  - ,,— ^■^— ■»«*^™™      '  ■■■■■■I  —  -— "C-..^,^ 

I  With  respiect  to'^the  valuable  aad  costly  productiop?  of  th4 
country,   which   have  so  long  excited  the  admiration  of  the| 
European  world,  and  still  remain  unrivalled^  the  shawls  of  Cash- 1 
mere,  the  jewellery  of  Delhi,  the  mosaic-work  of  Agra,  the  gold  * 
and  silver  stuffs  of  Benares,  the  muslins  of  Dacca^  &c.  &c., 
there  is  little  doubt  that  English  capital  and  skill  would  find 
ample  scope  in  their  encouragement  for  home  exportation ;  but; 
as.  long  as .  the  heavy  duties  and  oppressive  imposts  which  the| 
interest  of  our  manufacturers  in  England,  and  the  exigencies  oi 
Groveimment,  have  fdaced  on  their  introduction,  remain,  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  not  likely  to  increase;  as  they  are  now  ren- 
dered too  expendve  to  be  generally  sought  for;  thctugh,  their  | 
original  cost  is  not  greater,  and,  in  some  instaiMtes,  considerably 
lower,  than  the  imitations  which  are  made  of  them,  in  Great 
Britain  and  France.     The  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
country '  lie  under  the  sai»e  disadvantages  *J      _^.,^.,^«,«-m.*«.«-«-»»--»- 
The  estalsdishment  of  mills  for  grindifig  corn  woplds  probably 
be  a  good  speculation  at  all  large  towns.     The  moviog  (power 
may  be  ^ithervind;^  water,  or  animal  labour.   Fktur-noiUs  .worked 
by  .bullocks  are  known  in  the  Punjab ;  and  I  helievie  a  wind-mill 
fonitheisaiiiQe  purpose  has  been  erected  at  Nusserabad,  and  that  it 
yields  la  good  return  f. 

cheapest  in  the  end,  by  its  more  dura- 


*  The  fact  that  cotton  has  been  pur- 
c1i^y<!l^ix]^ '  Ikdi^  carried  hoihe,  mann- 


.  ,6lpti^^.jpto  tB^^,  imd  ihe»  .brought 
to  this  country  to  be  sold  with  a  profit, 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  produce  of  the 

ilJW^rtjftr  ^^/?^^  fefle^  ciw)t^d  ^  a 
splendid  instance  of  the  triumph  of 

' '  £ni|ti8li<«kilL>  I  <  It  fs '  a  JMUidh  strongev 

,  .instaace  of  English,  tyranny,  and  how 
'l^nViia^Un 'b*^  impdVeiishect  by'  the 
most  vexatious  system  of  eustoms  and 
duties,  imposed  for.  the  avowed  object 

''bfttvJMglfhe'inWh^r-^cotiiitlt.  fiten" 


ble  quality;  and  when  the  Gdvernment 
ahall,  by  its. aat^^ .prove  its  title. to  the 
epithet  of  enlightened,  a  very  different 
order  of  thittgs' will  be  maniftst. 

,  -|r  Oi^^  difi^culty  mechaiiicfii  amd  ar- 
tisans in  India  would  have  to  contend 
Wkh  is;  tk«  «iHy  prejinHjce,  sti  odtttton 
among  the  English  population,  of  de- 
spising what  is  of  country  production, 
and  preferring  what  is  Europewi;  vdry 
often  without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
ekerciflfih^  th^  'jud^ettt  In  'ascer- 
\  taii^g,Tf)i9tIvevqttj^  klMor  .be.irttrituri- 
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Other  points  may  be  found  to  which  attention  may  be  turned, 
and  new  discoveries  made  for  the  employment  of  English  skill 
and  capital.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  certain  limits 
are  set  by  Nature  to  the  productions  of  most  countries;  that 
some  articles  can  never  be  manufactured  at  home  so  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  imported.  Climate  and  other  causes  will  account  for 
this.  With  respect  to  the  woollen  goods,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  manufacture  could  be  profitable.  We  might  improve  the 
coarser  sorts  with  a  profit,  but  the  finer  descriptions  would, 
probably,  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English.  Very  fine 
wool  is,  however,  to  be  procured  in  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 

On  the  whole  there  appears,  at  present,  to  be  but  a  limited 
field  for  the  exertion  and  capital  of  British  speculators  in  the 
department  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.   A  huhdred  English- 
men would,  probably,  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  Bengal 
presidency ;  and  Calcutta  could  surely  spare  the  greater  part  of 
the  number,  who  would  possess  infinite  advantages  over  new 
comers  from  England,  from  their  superior  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country;  its  local  advantages  or 
disadvantages;    and  their  commercial  connexions  already  esta- 
blished.    One  point  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  any  of  the  speculations  here  sug- 
gested ;  that  they  must  relinquish  the  grand  ideas  which  have 
hitherto  influenced  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  English  trades^ 
men  in  India  generally:  and  the  tendency  to  imagine  themselves 
gentlemen^  and  so  vastly  superior  to  the  natives  with  whom  they 
are  connected.     They  must  be  content  to  move  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  recollect  the  old  proverb,  "  Keep  your  shop,  and 
your  shop  will  keep  you.''     It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
such  concerns  may  be  carried  hereafter. 


cally  better.  They  consequently  pay 
for  their  foUy ;  inasmuch  as  numbers 
of  articles  are  made  in  Indi%  which,  if 
we  chose  to  take  them  under  their 
proper  name,  we  might  buy  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  whereas,  by  caJling  them 
European  or  foreign,  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  dear.  We  can  hardly  Mame 
the  tradesmen  for  the  deception ;  they 


are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  by 
the  folly  of  their  customers;  and  the 
profit  soon  reconciles  them  to  it. 
Thousands  of  cheroots  are  made  at 
Chinsurah,  and  sold  at  a  high  pnce»  as 
Havanna;  and  hundreds  of  tubs  of 
Indian  sugar-candy  are  sold  as  the 
produce  of  China. 
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fThe  next  point  is  trade,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  headsYj 
wholesale  and  retail.      The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  has,! 
hitherto,  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Europeans;  and  it  | 
is  likely  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue  for  some  years  tol 
come.     In  the  internal  trade,  there  is  not  much  room  for  the 
European  merchant,  even  in  the  wholesale  way,  unless  where  it  is 
connected  with  manufacture.     In  mere  trading,  the  natives  have 
one  great  advantage,  in  the  very  moderate  style  of  their  personal, 
expenses,  which  enables  them  to  be  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  | 
profit.    But  when  trade  is  joined  to  a  manufacture,  the  European  I 
has  a  decided  superiority.     The  trading  class,  who  alone  possess 
capital,  do  nothing  but  trade :  they  would  think  it  degrading  to 
learn  to  superintend  the  working  part  of  any  manufacture.     On| 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  are  so  poor,  that  they  can  do 
nothing  without  advances.     These  they  receive  from  the  former, 
who  have  too  little  enterprise  to  sanction  any  new  experiment  or 
improvement,  should  such  be  suggested  by  the  artisans ;  and  the 
latter  have  not  the  means  to  make  the  attempt  on  their  own 
account.    It  is  here  that  the  European  who  possesses  both  capital 
and  practical  knowledge  has  a  decided  advantage,  of  which  the 
superiority    of    the  indigo,  lac-dye,  shelUac,  and   some  other 
articles  manufactured  by  Europeans,  over  those  produced  by  the 
natives,  is  abundant  proof.     The  latter  will,  doubtless,  profit  by 
the  example  in  time,  but  at  present  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
the  European^  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  retail  trade,  excepting  in  the  sale  of  wines, 
eatables,  and  other  European  articles,  there  is  scarcely  a  chance 
of  success  for  an  Englishman  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
native  dealers.  The  numbers  of  what  are  commonly  called 
"  Europe-shops''  are,  probably,  as  great  as  there  is  any  room  for, 
although  they  may,  of  course,  be  increased  with  the  enlarged 
number  of  European  settlers  and  resid^ts. 

As  to  the  people  of  the  labouring  class,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  in  them  to  attempt  to  settle  in  India.  The  climate 
would  effectually  prevent  their  working  like  the  natives ;  while 
the  expenses  of  their  living  would  be  five  or  six  times  as  great. 
The  natives  are  easily  taught ;  inde^  their  ^ui^kiK^ss  iix  learning 
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has  excited  the  admiration  of  those  least  disposed  to  do  them 
justice.  Look  at  the  handsome  carriages  built  in  Calcutta,  for 
instance ;  and  the  variety  of  other  articles  manufactured  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  nominally  by  Englishmen*  The 
work  is  done  entirely  by  natives :  the  superintendence  and  capital 
required  only,  are  English. 

But  the  chief  source  for  profitable  employmaat  of  English 
skill  and  capital  remains  to  be  considered.  If  Government 
could  be  induced  to  lay  aside  the  narrow  poUcy  by  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  actuated,  and  to  consider  its  own  true  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  landed 
property  would  offer  a  very  extensive  field  for  English  settlers. 
In  the  districts  under  the  permanent  settlement,  a  landed  estate 
would,  even  now,  yield  a  very  fair  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  in 
its  purchase ;  and  if  a  more  enlightened  system  should  be  intro- 
duced into  other  parts  of  India,  and  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  be  declared  there  permanent,  the  profit  which  may 
ultimately  be  expected  would  be  considerably  greater,  inasmuch 
as,  for  the  same  extent  of  land,  the  original  purchase-money 
would  be  less. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  from  the  present  settlement  which 
is  now  forming  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  will  prove  fallacious :  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
tha  professions  of  Government  and  its  officers  is  almost  annihi- 
lated. The  resumption  or  rather  confiscation  regulations ;  those 
for  the  appointment  of  the  two  special  commissions ;  and  some 
other  acts,  have  been  quite  enough  to  produce  this  impression ; 
and  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  very  well  calculated  to 
lessen  it.  The  collectors  who  are  now  making  the  settlements, 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  agree  to  a  high  rent,  not  only 
promise  them  that  the  present  engagement  will  be  for  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  but  hold  out  strong  hopes  that  it  will  be 
declared  perpetual;  yet  even  the  first  is  more  than  they  have 
authority  for  doing.  It  cannot  be  fixed  until  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  will  be  given  in  all  cases ;  and  what  will  the  people 
think,  when  an  order  is  received,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  to 
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reverse  the'pii^sefftl  ^ltllmi&nP<miA  ferili<*«^W  ^m\4*^  ^Wkey  'Mm. 
say  it i»  orAy of' a^  jrfece  \^tfc' ttltat^fte^'M^^^tfel^i^^J'  ^perk?ncfed. 
I  could  tesiifyi  from^'iiffy  oMrtt  kwcjIWleBge;^^ 

a  landholder  h«dbeen<  indi'dWitd^  reot^^tfl^ latifls *6f '^S 'desferted 
village,  at  a  mere  liotiftitiftl  rettt^  isud  to  'txfkM  lkr^%A\aA  in 
bringing  it  into  cultivation  on  the  promise  of  th^  o6lll^c^,'thkt, 
although  it  was  out  of  his  powec  to  grant  hitti^^a  Ifari^r  Msci'tiian 
for  the  period  of  the  existing  settlctae^^tj  be  sWouMWalfowed, 
in  the  next,  to  hold  the  lands  at  the  same  reiit.'  ^et,-  htfdte  that 
time,  the  collector  was  removed  to  atlother'  sMidft';  Urid'his 
successor,  disregarding  the  recorded  promise^  'WhfeBr '  tHe 'time 
came,  imposed  a  very  heavy  increased  rent  on  thetetidii;' and, 
in  some  instances,  actually  formed  the  settlcfmient  with  %he  ^uM- 
vators  whom  he  found  in  the  village;  altogethefr  betting  asJdd 
the  person  who  had  been  at  §o  much  expense  in  bringrhg  it  info 
cultivation,  and  who  had  scarcely  reaped  any  return  for  "his 
capital!  The  consequence  was,  in  some  cases,  that,  ih  t\^d  {it 
three  years,  the  villages  were  again  deserted ;  '0ome  v^re  amride- 
diately.  It  is  impossible  but  that  there  must  be  many  btber 
similar  examples  beyond  the  sphere  of  observation  of  any -single 
individual. 

There  is  one  subject  which  seems  to  call  for  a  fe\K  observations 
in  this  place : — the  often-repeated  assertion^  that  Govermti(^ii&  ii^ 
the  xemindar  o(  the  soil— -Government  the  prop!rietO!?i'«Ptallith^' 
land  in  India  !  Have  those  who  make  this  asseartion  ever  coiiKd;^ 
dered  what  they  were  saying  ?  By  what  rights  by^wbaititseaikte;^ 
can  Government  be  invested  with  the  possesion  ?  *  If 'weiohoDS^* 
to  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  barbarian'  conquevors^<|fre{JDay' 
then  arrogate  such  a  right,  and  advance  suoh  a  pretmision.  nWil^ 
liam  the  Conqueror  certainly  laid  claim<  ^othelands'bf  <£iigiiiisd>;r 

fpur  or  five  ye^rs  he^yj?  ejapsp^^ ,  )!?f!'^9< 
the  collector's  report  is  receivea,  and 
a  idontiderablB^  tiinb :  i)QBg|eril{efbr»)  itke 
ooufirmation|Of  the  Board  is  given. 
Since  182{>,  lher^&^  eitri  ffil^,' 
iS9m<^  \9  1[liiJj;.il*eBy4Btff(n  ttC/i^i^P'- 
commissioner  between  ^(le  Board  and 
the coHectfori'  '"i'   ''^^    »  f"    ^"^^^'^  . 


*  There  mp,y  seem  a  sort  pf  contra- 
diction here.  A  settlement  is  ordered 
to  be  made  ibr  a  certaiii-  time,  bvi  it 
unfortunately  dpes  not  begin  fropi  the 
date  of  the  order.  On  the  receipt  of 
this^  each  yillage  is  to  be  assessed  byr 
the  collector,  and  a  report  ipent  in; 
"when  this  is  confirmed  by  ihe  Board, ' 
then  the  matter  ia  settled*/  ^m^tii^e^. 


!., 
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and,  having  the  strong  hand  of  power  to  support  him,  enforced  it, 
and  parcelled  out  a  great  part  in  grants  to  his  favourites  and 
followers ;  but,  will  any  one  assert  that  his  usurpation  and  his 
acts  had  the  slightest  foundation  in  justice?  As  well  might  a 
foreign  conqueror  of  England  in  the  present  day  assert  that 
Grovemment  was  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
might  quote  the  existence  of  the  land-tax ;  and,  upon  the  strength 
of  this,  might  increase  that  tax  to  such  a  pitch,  that  landlords 
and  farmers  were  equally  reduced  to  the  miserable  state  to  which 
the  agricultural  population  in  India  have  been  brought.  Even 
those  estates  on  which  the  land-tax  has  been  redeemed,  might  be 
taxed  to  the  same  extent  as  the  others,  on  the  same  principles, 
and  by  similar  modes  of  proceeding,  by  which  we  are  now  confis- 
cating all  the  rent-free  lands  in  India.  Be  the  people  denomi- 
nated ryots,  zemindars,  or  any  other  name,  the  soil  of  India  is  as 
much  private  property  as  that  of  England.  Instead  of  taking  a 
rational  view  of  the  matter,  founded  on  common  sense  and  justice, 
those  who  have  investigated  it  have  been  hunting  through  old 
musty  Sanscrit  books,  filled  with  contradictory  dogmas,  relative 
to  a  state  of  society  which  may  possibly  have  existed  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  many  of  them,  the  invention  of  ignorant  and 
stupid  pundits*,  of  a  nature  so  absurd,  that  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  customs  which  had  any  origin  but  in  their  own 
imaginations.  What  better  proof  of  ownership  can  be  required 
than  hereditary  possession,  for  several  successive  generations.^ 
accompanied  by  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  by  sale,  mortgage, 

or  any„pilier,Jaia4?iJ^  it  is  true,  the  British  govern- 

ment has  made  itself  proprietor  of  the  land ;  it  is  by  this  authority 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  sold  by  public  auction  if  the  tax  be 

i  not  paid ;  but  the  whole  of  the  business  has  been  one  tissue  of 

I  infamous  injustice  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  wisdom  of  Lord  CornwalUs^s  measure  has  often  been 
called  in  question ;  and  a  great  deal  of  pseudo-philanthropy  has 
been  displayed  on  the  occasion.  It  is  observed,  that  no  proper 
provision  was  made  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  immediate  culti- 

Wators,  and  that  this  class  are  not  better  off  in  Bengal  and  Behar, 

*  Hindu  priests. 
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than  in  those  provinces  to  which  a  permanent  settlement  has 
not  been  extended.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  what 
these  rights  are,  or  how  what  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
can  exist  separated  from  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land.  Here, 
then,  let  me  refer  to  an  observation  in  No.  XVIII.  of  these 
papers,  as  follows : — "  If  the  right  of  the  tenant  be  to  cultivate 
the  land  at  a  fixed  rate,  while  the  Government  demand  from  the 
owner  is  unlimited,  the  land  must  ultimately  come  into  the  hands 
of  Government,'^  &c.  &l[r'"Th  corroboration  of  this  view, 
much  pleasure  in  Quoting  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Fane  and  Tilghman  to  the  Secretary  of  Government, 
dated  25th  May,  1831  :— 

"  In  some  of  the  large  zemindaree  estates,  there  are  hereditary 
ryots  in  villages,  who  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  land  and  the 
parties  to  whom  they  pay  rent,  as  individuals  in   patteedaree 
estates,  where  there  was  no  superior   zemindar,  were  with   the 
Government  before  the  enactment  of  the  British  Regulations ;  bu 
we  are  satisfied  a  single  instance  would  not  be  found,  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Suharunpoor  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Goructpoor  district,  including,  perhaps,  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Oudh,  and  not  omitting  the  reserved  Delhi  territory,  of  a  zemin- 
daree, jagheerdaree,  mokurree*,  or  of  any  other  description  of 
estate,   held  by  a  superior,  in  which  the  rent-payers,  of  whatever 
name  or  character,  claim  a  right  to  hold  land  at  fixed  money-rates 
in  perpetuity,  or  rates  limited  in  the  aggregate  for  a  village,  and 
fixed   in   detail  on   the   Bach-h-burar  principle.     The  rule  of 
Buttye-f  is,  we  believe,  the  only  rule  of  limitation  known,  and 
that  ought,  of  course,  in  every  case,  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded.*** 
But  on  the  state  of  the  cultivators  in  Bengal ;  let  us  grant, 
that  their  condition  is  nowise  better  than  that  of  those  where  the 
rack-rent  system  exists.     This  by  no  means  detracts  from  the 
wisdom  of  Lord  Comwallis's  measure.     While  the  customs  of 
the  country  remain  unchanged,  nothing  that  any  Government  can 
do,  can  possibly  prevent  the  ryots  from  being  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able poverty.     The  universal  system  of  early  marriages  must 
always  have  the  effect,  that  the  population  will  be  constantly 

*  Assessable — ^rent-free — ^held  at  a  low  rent. 

f  Buttle, — ^where  the  owner  and  cultiyator  divide  the  produce  in  kind. 
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pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence.    The  same  result  is  pro- 
duced here,  and  by  the  same  cause,  as  has  of  late  taicen  place  in 
England.     The  numbers  of  the  -working  classes  have  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  those  who  possess  skill  and 
capital,  or  than  the  capital  itself;  so  that  the  former  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  a  less  return  for  their  labour  than  they 
could  once  realize*.     With  respect  to  India,  the  principle   of 
Buttye  has  been  proposed  (t.  e.,  to  award  a  certain  and  fixed  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  land  respectively  to  the  proprietor 
and  cultivator).     The  policy  of  this  measure  is  very  questionable ; 
and  it  would  most  probably  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than 
good.      Supposing  an  arrangement  in  Bengal  to  be  made   to 
divide  the  produce  in  this  way  ;   that  the  amount  of  the  labouring 
population  is  just  enough  to  cultivate  the  lands;  and  that  each 
receives  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  with  all  the  com- 
forts which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  people  in  that  station  of 
life.     If  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  or  manufactures  be 
introduced,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  will  be  as  well  off  as  before ;   but  if  the  latter  increase 
faster  than  the  fonner,  every  generation  must  become  poorer  and 
poorer.     The  share  of  produce  they  receive  may  be  the  same,  but 
there  are  more  people  to  be  supported  by  it.      No  earthly  power 
can  prevent  this.     Were  Government  to  annihilate  the  present 
proprietors,  and  divide  the  lands  among  the  cultivators,  it  would 
only  arrest  the  evil  for  a  few  years,  or  a  generation  or  two. 
There  are  but  three  ways  to  remedy  it.     First,  The  introduction 
of  skill  and  capital,  so  as  to  increase  the  productions  of  the 
country.    Second,  The  education  of  the  people,  so  as  to  induce 
thetn  to  reflect,  and  impose  some  restraints  on  themisdives ;   and, 
thirdly,  a  more  enlightened  system  of  government.    ' 
--^^t  IS  wot  the  permanent  settlement  that  has  caus^^he  poverty 
of  the  cultivators,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  eqnal  to'that 
of  the  Hack-r^^nted  provinces.    On  the-  contrary,  Ihe  eitiiitence  of 
large  landed  propjtetors  ih  different  parts  of  Bengal  imd  Behdr 


I 
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*  It  is  nowgene^raU^a^k^owJedged^ 
that  this  is  the'  chief  cause  of  the 
distress  among  the  lower  classes  in 
England ;  and  that  it  has  been  mainly 


brought  atxo^t  h^  the  abui^  of  ^ie,poor 
laws,  which  are  too  'bft^i  left  to  very 
ignorant  men  to  execute. 
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has  its  due  effect  in  alleviatiag  th^xondition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Most  of  them,  doubtless,  en4e^vour  to  make  the  most  of 
their  land,  and  some  are  occasionally  guilty  of  acts  of  oppression 
and  extortion,  like  other  landlords  in  other  countries;  but  the 
general  aspect  of  those  provinces  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
declaimers  against  that  measure : — "  Let  those  who  see  evil  in  it, 
compare  the  condition  of  the  beautiful  provinces  now  under  its 
influence,  either  as  respects  cultivation,  or  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  generally,  with  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  British 
territories  where  the  much-lauded  native  system  of  temporary 
settlements  (and  therefore  real  Government  property  in  land,)  still 
prevails ;  and  then  let  them  pronounce  whether  the  great  creator 
o{  private  property  in  land  in  India  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  statue  now  standing  in  the  town>hall  of  Calcutta,  or  to  be 
branded  as  the  author  of  a  measure  of  pure  and  unmixed  evil." — 
(^See  letter  ut  supra^  paragraph  24.)  .^^-^.rr*.^,.,^^*^.*-! 

Another  evil  which  would  result  from  the  buttye  principle,  is 
its  great  tendency  to  prevent  improvement.  If  the  proprietor  and 
his  cultivators  should  agree  together,  and  carry  on  business  for 
their  respective  benefits,  much  may  be  done ;  but  there  is  a  great 
check  to  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  improve  his 
land,  unless  he  is  joined  by  the  tenants.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
man  haye  an  estate  which  annually  produces  1000  bushels  of 
corn  ;  of ,  which  two-thirds  are  fixed  as  his  shar^,  and  one-third 
that  of  the  cultivators;  suppose  he  expend  a  sum  of  money  in 
manuring,  draining,  or  otherwise  improving  the  land,  so  as  to  make 
it  yield  IgOO  bushels ;  and  that  the  whole  has.  been  done  by  hired 
labourers,  without  any  assistance  from  those  whoar^  supposed  to 
possess  the  ;*ight  of  cultivation :,  ^re  the  latter  to  come  forward 
and  still  demand  the  third  share  of  thfs  prodi|ce  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  any  agri^iilturAl  improyenpie^ts  will  hie:  vmdertaken  while  such 

customs  ^xist?, 

So  injL^ch  for  the.  poliqyjpf  these  principles.  As  to  their  justice, 
they  have  be^niptrodu^  spl^y  by  the,  mii^pprebensiion  of  the 
English  on  Indian  affairs,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of 
understanding  customs  which  were  ^  new  to  jthem. 


•it'        '',■      rill" 
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I  It  has  been  pronounced  by  very  high  authority^  that  a  right  of 
I  cultivation,  on  a  fixed  money  rent,  never  existed  over  the  whcde 
of  the  upper  and  part  of  the  central  provinnes ;  and  I  am  equally 
certain  that,  among  the  natives,  never  did  such  a  custcMn  exist,  or 
practice^  by  which  a  cultivator  under  a  superior  could  claim  even 
tiJUoed  proportion  of  the  produce.  The  buttye, — the  division  oi 
j  the  produce,— was  common  enough.  Many  circumstances  con- 
I  spired  to  make  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  take  his  rents  in  kind ; 
/  but  the  proportion  allotted  to  each  varied  in  difierent  districts, 
f  and  according  to  times  and  circumstances ;  and  the  proprietor 
was  bonAfde  the  ma%teT  of  the  land.) 

The  real  cause  of  all  this  pretencled  philanthropy  fur  the  culti- 
vators of  the  permanent-settlement  provinces,  is  the  longing  eye 
which  is  cast  on  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors  which  this  bene- 
ficial measure  has  there  created.  We  long  to  plunder  them,  and 
carry  the  proceeds  to  the  Government  treasury ;  and  the  loss 
which  Government  sustains  is  bewailed  by  firsUrate  coUeciors. 
Argument  is  useless  with  men  of  such  circumscribed  and  per- 
verted vision ;  or  I  might  remind  them  of  the  infimtely  less 
expense  at  which  the  revenue  is  collected ;  of  the  great  assistance 
derived  to  the  police  by  the  existence  of  these  landed  proprietors*; 
of  the  great  alleviation  which  they  afford,  in  the  event  of  any 
public  calamity,  such  as  flood,  famine,  or  general  sickness ;  and, 
though  last  not  least,  endeavour  to  impress  on  them  the  unavoid- 
able truth,  that  this  wealth,  which  is  now  so  eagerly  coveted, 
would  never  have  grown  up,  had  the  rack-renting  system  been  still 
continued.  The  state  of  Bengal  and  Behar  previous  to  the 
creation  of  private  property  in  land  (or  rather  its  acknowledg- 
ment) by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
beyond  anything  which  now  exists  in  the  upper  provinces. 
Oppressions,  both  by  English  and  natives,  were  then  practised 
with  greater  impunity  than  in  the  present  day ;  for  the  people, 
particularly  in  Bengal,  are  a  far  more  timid  race,  and  less 


•  Daring  the  Cole  campaign,  several 
hundred  horsemen  were  raised  and 
sent  at  the  call  of  Government  to  assist 
our  troops,  Irjr   different  large  land- 


holders in  Behar.  "Where  could  any- 
thing like  this  be  done  in  the  racky 
rented  provinces  ? 
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inclined  to  resist.  As  to  the  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the 
great  landholders,  concerning  which  crack  collectors  Rndfirat-raie 
secretaries  descant  so  eloquently,  the  true  remedy  will  be  founds 
not  in  plundering  the  rich,  but  in  establishing  a  system  which 
would  render  justice  really  attainable  by  the  poor. 

The  establishment  of  some  property  in  land  is  imperatively 
demanded  in  those  provinces  which  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  rack-rent  system ;  and  some  hopes  are  awakened  that  such  a 
measure  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Government,  from  the  pre- 
liminary steps  which  have  at  length  been  taken  in  the  mode  of 
survey  appointed  within  the  last  few  months.  The  only  plan 
which  promised  any  prospect  of  success  has  been  adopted ;  and  in 
several  districts,  a  surveyor  in  conjunction  with  a  revenue-officer 
has  been  employed  to  form  maps  of  each  estate,  and  record  the 
actual  occupancy  of  each  individual ;  after  which  follows  the 
assessment  of  the  revenue  by  the  collector.  The  remaining 
progressive  steps  are  these : — First,  to  enact  that  nothing  but  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  justice  shall  disturb  the  right  of  each  person 
to  the  portion  of  land  which  is  now  recorded  to  be  in  his  actual 
possession.  Second,  to  declare  that,  with  this  reservation,  each 
occupier  is  to  be  considered  the  bonAJide  owner  of  the  land  ;  and 
to  lay  aside  all  visionary  schemes  of  butty Cy  (or  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  those  who  have  been  supposed 
entitled  to  a  right  of  cultivation  on  such  a  tenure,)  which  will 
leave  the  proprietor  at  liberty  to  employ  skill  and  capital  in 
improving  the  land,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  some  inducement 
to  do  so  ;--^nd  thirdly,  the  Board  of  Revenue  must  not,  as  was 
formerly  too  often  the  case,  allow  several  years  to  elapse  before 
they  confirm  the  settlements  which  are  now  forming,  but  must 
give  a  speedy  decision,  if  they  wish  to  afford  full  scope  to  the 
prospect  of  improvement,  which  the  long  period  of  twenty<*one 
years  now  fixed  is  expected  to  produce.  With  regard  to  the 
ryots,  or  actual  cultivators,  the  best  mode  of  securing  their 
interests,  will  be  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  custom  generally,  (I 
may  say  ^troduce  it,  in  many  districts,)  of  drawing  out  regular 
leases  and  counterparts  between  them  and  the  proprietonk    Here 
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we  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  and  above  all  things  avoid 
the  mistake,  which  has  too  often  oocurred  in  British  l^slatioii,  of 
punishing  both  parties,  which  of  course  renders  each  unwilling  to 
bring  the  omission  to  notice.  A  moderate  measure  will,  in  time, 
succeed.  The  best  mode  would  probably  be,  to  enact  that,  in  any 
dispute  for  rent,  on  complaint  for  exacting  more  than  had  been 
stipulated,  which  may  be  preferred  before  the  constituted 
authority,  if  it  should  appear  that  a  regular  lease  and  counter- 
part had  not  been  drawn  out,  the  landlord  should  be  subject  to  a 
fine,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  dismiss  his 
suit,  or  to  adopt  any  similar  violent  measure,  will  only  be  a  means 
of  producing  forged  documents,  or  other  expedients  for  evading 
the  law,  and  will  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  The 
period  of  the  lease,  whether  for  one  or  more  years,  or  even 
harvests,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  parties  themselves  to  fix. 

The  grand  measure  which  ought  to  follow,  should  be  to  declare 
the  settlement  permanent.  The  almost  immediate  reduction 
which  this  would  enable  Government  to  effect  in  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  would  afibrd  a  large  fund  to  provide  an 
additional  number  of  officers  to  be  employed  in  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  this,  united  with  moderate  and  equable  establish- 
ment of  customs  which  shall  encourage  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, will  speedily  tend  to  raise  India  from  the  degi:aded  and 
impoverished  situation  in  which  she  has  so  long  remained. 

But  if  the  country  is  destined  to  continue  in  its  present  state, 
there  will,  indeed,  be  little  encouragement  for  the  industry,  capital, 
or  speculation  of  English  settlers.  They  may  certainly  purchase 
land  in  Bengal  Proper  and  Behar,  and  live  upon  the  rent ;  but 
with  regard  to  all  new  comers,  the  capital  necessary  for  this  would, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  turn  to  much  more  profitable  account 
in  Canada,  America,  or  Australia.  The  attempt  to  settie 
in  the  rack-rented  provinces,  conducted  as  their  aflairs  now 
are,  would  only  be  to  induce  certain  ruin.  But  setting  aside  the 
great  measure  of  permanent  settlenvent,  if  the  other  suggestions 
above  made  should  be  adopted,  the  long  lease  of  twenty  years 
would  affc»d  considerable  field  for  British  skill  and  enterprise. 
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provided  those  who  entered  into  the  speculations  possessed  the 
qualifications  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  as  essential 
requisites ;  particularly  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language, 
customs,  and  character  of  the  people.  Without  this,  the  attempt 
would  be  absurd ;  and  as  some  time  would  unavoidably  elapse 
before  this  can  be  acquired,  the  new  emigrants  should,  on  their 
first  arrival,  make  it  their  business  to  study  these  important 
preliminaries ;  or,  in  the  mean  time,  associate  themselves  with 
some  of  the  numerous  indigo-planters,  or  their  assistants,  who 
have  been  rendered  by  the  late  mercantile  failures  almost  desti- 
tute ;  and  who  possess  the  requisite  information,  but  have  neither 
capital,  nor  the  means  of  raising  it. 

With  this  proviso,  there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of  success ; 
and  here  an  Englishman  would  have  considerable  advantages  over 
the  natives  of  the  country.  There  are  several  reasons  which  will 
prevent  the  latter  from  attempting  any  improvement  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  their  distrust  of  the  British 
government  is  so  great,  that,  even  were  the  settlement  declared 
permanent,  it  would  be  long  before  they  would  give  any  credit  to 
the  assurance,  that  the  demand  would  not  be  hereafter  raised. 
At  'present  they  consider  that,  were  the  capabilities  of  the  land 
increased,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  but  would  only 
make  it  the  object  of  greater  extortion  on  the  part  of  Government; 
in  proof  of  which  I  may  again  advert  to  the  fact  I  once  before 
mentioned,  that  in  the  upper  provinces  lands  have,  of  late  years, 
been  frequently  rented  to  English  indigo-planters,  under  the 
express  stipulation,  that  no  wells  should  be  sunk,  nor  anything 
done  to  cause  a  permanent  improvement.  Not  until  several  years 
had  elapsed,  and  they  perceived  that  the  collector  refrained  from 
measuring  the  lands,  and  searching  into  its  capabilities,  would 
they  believe  that  they  were  now  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  any 
extra  expanse  ^nd  exertion.  In  the  next  place,  tl^e  universal 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  class  is  so  great,  that ,  even  if  so 
indined,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  attempt  any  improvement. 
They  have  but  a  h»xe  subsistence  as  it  is,  and  they  dread  aoiy 
inoQXAtipQ,,  from  the  fear^  in  the  event  of  its  failure,  of  h&j^g 
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deprived  of  the  small  means  of  support  which  they  now  possess. 
Besides,  their  ideas  of  improvement  are  very  limited;  they 
scarcely  extend  beyond  the  introduction  of  irrigation  into  land 
which  was  formerly  cultivated  dry.  Each  small  proprietor  is 
content  with  following  the  customs  of  his  forefathers ;  the  same 
rude  implements  of  husbandry,  the  same  inferior  race  of  cattle, 
and  -the  same  practices,  are  still  in  operation,  which  have  existed 
unchanged  for  centuries.  As  to  any  new  experiments  of  geoera] 
manuring,  draining,  difference  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  introducing 
new  grains  or  vegetables,  or  new  sorts  of  those  already  known, 
any  attention  to  their  breed  of  cattle,  any  adoption  of  a  better 
and  more  combined  system,  by  which  a  smaller  number  c^  people 
could  raise  the  same  or  a  larger  proportionof  produce, — all  these  are 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  prejudiced  and 
wedded  to  old  customs,  although  this  feeling  has  more  or  less 
effect  in  every  country,  but  they  have  never  given  their  attention 
to  the  subject ;  and,  were  they  ever  so  anxious  to  improve  their 
estates,  their  poverty,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  such  attempt.  When,  however, 
they  enjoy  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  additional  labour 
and  outlay,  and  when  they  shall  see  the  example  shown  by  a 
neighbour,  and  witness  the  advantages  he  derives  from  it,  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  follow  his  steps. 

The  case  is  different  with  an  Englishman.  He  will  feel  assured 
that,  after  a  pubUc  declaration  of  a  permanent  settlement,  or  of  a 
lease  at  a  fixed  rent  for  a  long  period,  Government  dare  not  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract ;  consequently,  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to 
calculate  the  price  of  the  land,  the  expense  required  for  improve- 
ments, and  the  probable  profits  which  may  be  anticipated,  before 
he  enters  into  the  speculation.  The  present  time  is  rather 
favourable  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Few  estates  are  now  sold 
for  demands  of  revenue,  but  considerable  landed  property  is  now 
in  several  districts  sold,  in  satisfaction  of  decrees  of  courts.  Since 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  the  improvement  which  has 
arisen  in  the  operation  of  the  civil  courts,  (small  as  it  is,  compared 
with  what  is  still  required,)  has  induced  many  to  prefer  new  suits, 
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and  bring  old  decrees  to  be  executed,  which  the  hopelessness  of 
getting  anything  done  deterred  them  from  doing  before.  The 
poverty  of  the  people  has,  in  the  mean  time,  so  increased,  that 
numbers  who,  a  few  years  ago,  could,  if  they  pleased,  have  paid 
down  the  sum  demanded  with  the  greatest  ease,  have  neither 
means  nor  credit  to  enable  them  to  do  so  now,  and  whatever 
property  they  possess  is  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  same  cause 
—poverty — ^induces  many  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands  by 
private  bargain,  either  to  pay  their  debts,  or  enable  them  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  marriage,  their  improvidence  preventing  them 
from  thinking  for  the  future. 

It  will  here,  perhaps,  be  inquired,  If  the  Government  assess- 
ment is  so  high,  that  even  the  people  of  the  country  can  with 
difficulty  satisfy  it,  and  realize  a  bare  subsistence,  how  is  it  that 
any  prospects  can  exist  for  an  English  settler,  whose  habits  of 
living  are  so  much  more  expensive  than  those  of  a  native  ?  In 
reply,  I  must  here  recapitulate  several  remarks  which  have  been 
made  in  various  numbers  of  these  papers. 


First.  The  Government  demand  has  been  raised  in  every 
succeeding  settlement,  since  we  obtained  possession  of  the  upper 
provinces. 

Second.  For  a  considerable  time  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
were  buoyed  up  by  the  artificial  stimulus  produced  by  the  mode 
in  which  business  was  transacted  by  the  great  houses  of  agency, 
and  the  merchants  and  planters  in  the  interior ;  and  by  the  large 
advances  of  money  made  by  these  to  native  traders  and  culti-  } 
vators,  advances  which,  it  now  appears,  almost  were  all  made 
from  borrowed  capital. 

Thirdly.  All  this  time  the  impoverishment  of  the  country 
was  silently  and  gradually  proceeding.  The  ruin  of  nearly  all 
the  rich  landed  proprietors,  the  decrease  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, by  the  oppressive  system  of  customs  and  internal  duties 
imposed  by  the  British  government,  and  the  constant  drain  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  exportation  of  the  fortunes  acquired  by 
individuals,  and  of  money  by  the  Government,  are  the  chief 
causes  to  which  it  must  be  attributed.     The  evil  was  checked  and 
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partly  concealed  by  the  above-mentioned  artificial  state  of 
mercantile  affairs,  but  now  that  the  machinery  which  supported 
this  has  given  way,  it  bursts  upon  our  view  with  redoubled  force. 

Fourthly.  The  gteat  want  of  confidence  which  exists  among 
the  people  in  our  Government,  and  which  it  will  require  a 
considerable  time  to  remove.  Among  the  landed  proprietors,  so 
far  from  wishing  to  improve  the  land,  the  object  with  most  is 
rather  to  deteriorate  their  estates. 

In  such  circumstances,  there  cannot  be  much  prospect  for  any 
increase  in  th^  Grovemment  revenue.  Intrinsically,  it  is  probable 
that  the  amount,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  land,  and  its 
productive  powers,  is  not  high.  Had  the  Government  of  India 
been  totally  independent  of  England,  and  its  administration 
conducted  by  permanent  residents  in  the  country,  so  as  to  have 
spent  its  revenue  within  itself,  had  the  wealthy  landholders  been 
allowed  to  remain,  and  had  a  fair  and  liberal  system  of  duties 
on  commerce  and  manufactures  been  maintained,  so  as  not  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  India  for  that  of  any  other  country,  the 
present  revenue  might  easily  be  paid,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
1  P^2B^^  would  exhibit  a  very  considerable  share  of  prosperity. 

But  again  and  again,  let  it  be  reiterated,  that  Government  will 
never  be  able  to  realize  an  increased  revenue  from  the  land, 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  large  additional  expense  of  col- 
lecting. If  its  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  people  and  country, 
were  really  understood,  the  present  settlement,  now  in  progress, 
would  be  declared  perpetual. 

But,  provided  that  a  more  enlightened  principle  is  henceforth  to 
be  adopted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  considerable  promise  is 
afforded  for  individual  skill  and  capital.  Allusion  has  before 
been  made  to  the  inequalities  which  exist  in  the  assessments  of 
the  different  estates  whose  capabilities  are  about  the  same,  and  an 
explanation  was  given  of  the  reason ;  viz.,  that  those  who  fix  the 
rate  of  assessment  had  often  no  better  ground  of  ascertaining  it 
than  the  statements  of  a  writer  and  measurer,  hired  for  the 
occasion,  at  a  salary  similar  to  what  is  paid  as  wages  to  menial 
servants.     Should  this  be  doubted,  I  can  only  repeat  that  if 
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inquiry  were  made,  the  truth  of  it  would  appear.  The  people 
are  but  too  well  aware  of  it,  for  they  feel  its  effects.  The 
inequality  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  and,  although  the  collectors 
cannot  find  it  out,  the  new  settlers  would  contrive  to  do  so,  and 
would,  of  course,  bear  it  in  mind,  in  their  selection  of  lands  for 
purchase. 

I  have  a  memorandum  of  several  villages,  their  rent,  and 
produce,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  in  the  interior,  who 
has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  subject.  While  some  with 
difiiculty  escape  being  sold  by  auction,  others  are  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances.  I  will  give  one  instance,  which  perhaps 
is  rather  an  extreme  case.  The  revenue  demanded  from  the 
village  is  125  rupees  per  annum.  The  produce  of  the  last  year, 
of  1833-4,  according  to  the  list  of  articles  and  their  sale-price, 
was  753  rupees,  besides  about  50  rupees  worth  consumed  by  the 
zemindar,  of  which  no  account  was  taken.  The  crop  and  prices 
taken  together  were  average,  the  former  being  rather  below,  the 
latter  higher  than  usual.  The  same  friend  has  given  me  estimates 
of  the  result  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture ;  and,  among 
others,  mentions  one  estate,  which  now  with  difficulty  pays  2100 
rupees  per  annum,  but  which  he  is  convinced  might  be  made  to 
yield  a  return  of  full  12,000  rupees.  He  mentions  another,  of 
which  the  rent  is  400  rupees,  and  the  produce  of  the  last  year, 
2250  rupees ;  but  these  are  extreme  cases.  « 

In  this  view  of  the  question,  I  have  considered  the  raising 
merely  of  common  agricultural  produce,  and  have  not  taken  into 
account  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  or  other  valuable  exportable 
articles.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  planting  of  trees  to 
be  cut  down  periodically  for  fire-wood,  like  copse-plantations  in 
England,  would  be  a  very  good  speculation.  Near  Khanpoor 
and  Agra,  for  instance,  there  are  large  tracts  of  ground  broken 
into  ravines,  which  will  only  yield  a  small  produce  of  the  poorest 
grains,  but  which  are  well-suited  to  the  babool  and  sisso-trees*, 
both  of  which  are  of  quick  growth^  give  excellent  fire-wood,  and, 
if  allowed  to  grow  large,  become  valuable  timber. 

*  We  have  no  common  English  names  for  thepe  treeSy  and  I  do  not  know 
their  botanical  names. 
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Some  have  imagined  that  the  best  field  for  European  settlov 
would  be  taking  grants  of  waste  lands.  I  have,  however,  great 
doubts  of  this.  The  only  waste  lands  where  estates  of  anj 
size  could  be  obtained,  are  situated  in  unhealthy  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  the  European  would  not  only  suffer  himself — ^for 
constant  and  personal  exertion  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  any 
prospect  of  success— but  he  would  find  it  di£Bcult  to  procure 
native  cultivators.  Judging  by  analogy,  this  drawback  would 
cease  as  the  land  was  brought  under  cultivation ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  first  settlers  would  probably  soon  die.  An 
Englishman,  who  should  purchase  an  estate  adjoining  the  waste, 
and  first  devote  three  or  four  years  to  bringing  that  into  a 
flourishing  state,  might  then  take  a  large  portion  of  waste,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  improving  it. 

As  to  the  assertions  that  the  new  settlers  will  supplant  the 
old  landholders,  and  the  question  whether  the  people  would 
regard  the  new  comers  with  a  jealous  eye,  enough  has  been  said 
of  late :  a  summary  recapitulation  may  not,  however,  be  super- 
fluous in  this  place.  On  the  first  point,  as  no  one  can  obtain  pas- 
session  of  an  estate,  except  by  fair  purchase,  either  of  a  willing 
seller,  or  at  a  public  sale,  of  a  defaulter  or  debtor,  we  may  safely 
leave  the  matter  to  find  its  own  level.  If  the  new  settlers  cannot 
procure  land,  the  permission  to  do  so  will  have  done  no  harm,  but 
a  positive  good,  in  taking  away  a  ground  of  complaint  from  the 
European  community.  If  they  ill-treat  the  people,  they  will 
speedily  feel  the  effects  of  such  conduct,  in  injury  or  even  ruin  to 
their  speculations :  and  if  they  succeed,  we  shall  then  have  what 
is  now  so  much  wanted-^an  intelligent  middle  class  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  On  the  second  point,  it  need  only 
be  repeated,  that  the  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
masters  of  almost  every  country  and  faith,  that  they  are  indifferent 
on  the  subject,  and,  provided  they  are  well  treated,  will  serve  with 
equal  fidelity  Christian,  Jew,  Moosulman,  Hindu,  Turk,  Infidel, 
or  Heretic.  Those  who  know  them  best,  have  been  of  opinioU, 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  any  foreigner  to  acquire  the 
most  unbounded  influence  over  them ;  and  abundance  of  facts 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  an  opinion. 
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In  conclusion,  the  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  speculate  in  India. 

In  introducing  manufactures  or  machinery  into  this  country, 
some  knowledge  and  discrimination  will  be  necessary,  to  know 
how  far  they  ought  to  be  carried.  In  England,  labour  is  dear ; 
in  India,  very  cheap,  especially  mere  manual  labour.  There,  in 
many  places,  fire  or  water  power  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate. 
Here,  it  is  often  expensive,  and  in  some  localities  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  be  procured.  The  result  is  that  many  a  machine 
might  answer  very  well  in  England,  which  would  be  a  losing 
concern  in  this  country.  Then,  again,  when  a  machine  itself  is 
found  to  answer,  the  moving  power  will  be  different :  for  this 
purpose,  horses  are  there  found  to  be  cheaper  than  men.  Here^ 
in  India,  the  reverse  will  sometimes  be  the  case. 

In  the  construction  of  the  machinery,  we  may  sometimes  take 
a  lesson  from  the  practices  of  the  natives.  Many  an  Englishman 
laughs  at  the  rough,  dirty -looking  production  of  the  native  work- 
man, and  piques  himself  upon  the  superiority  of  that  made  under 
his  own  superintendence,  neatly  finished  and  painted.  But  what 
then  P  It  has  cost,  perhaps,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
native  machine,  but  will  not  last  longer,  or  perform  more  work. 
There  are,  also,  some  native  contrivances  well  worthy  of  adoption, 
and  others  which,  though  intrinsically  inferior  to  European 
inventions,  are  yet  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  circum- 
stances of  India.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  our 
own  inventions,  or  to  insinuate  that  their  introduction  into  this 
country  will  not  tend  greatly  to  improvement.  Undoubtedly, 
it  will ;  but,  whatever  is  done  with  reference  to  macliinery,  will 
require  some  discretion  as  to  localities,  times,  and  circumstances. 
*^  Babbage  on  Manufactures  ^  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  introduce  anything  of  the  kind 
into  India. 

However  contrary  it  may  be  to  his  English  notions,  the  land- 
holder in  India,  will  find  it  expedient  to  take  part  of  his  rents  in 
kind»  This  will  be  disposed  of  by  feeding  his  servants  and  work- 
men on  the  spot,  to  whom  he  will  consequently  give  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  19  us^ial  among  the  present  English  population. 
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who,  for  the  most  part,  give  board  wages.  Several  causes  oon- 
tribute  to  the  neoessity  of  adopting  this  custom ;  the  chief  of 
which  is,  pethaps,  the  badness  of  the  loads,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transport  In  practice,  the  hmdlord  will  find  that  he  receives  a 
larger  share  with  less  inoanvenienoe  to  the  tenants,  so  that  both 
parties  are  gainers. 

The  new  settlers  must  also  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  variety 
of  annoyances  and  difficulties,  for  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Government,  and  country,  there  is  no  help  but  submission.  The 
difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  late  improvements,  in  obtaining 
justice  in  dvil  business;  the  oppressions  of  the  pdice  and  court- 
officers;  the  absolute  necessity,  however  revesting  to  their  prin- 
ciples, of  giving  douceurs  and  fees  to  secure  the  good-will  of  these 
people ;  the  abominations  of  the  purveyance  and  forced-labour 
system ;  these,  and  others,  must  aU,  for  some  time  at  least,  be 
borne  with  patience.  But  the  press  is  open ;  and  as  the  settl«« 
fed  their  strength,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  omipel  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  such  disgraceful  practices.  While  they 
exist,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  remind  those  who  are  on  the 
point  of  risking  their  aU,  to  settle  in  India,  both  of  the  evil  and 
the  good  which  they  must  expect  to  find. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  my  observation,  at  setting  out, 
will,  I  fear,  have  been  too  well  proved,  that  there  is  little  real 
inducement  for  Englishmen  to  come  to  India.  What  little  field 
is  open  for  profitable  speculation,  might  be  occupied  with  some 
prospect  of  success  by  the  officers  of  Gk>vemment,  who  are 
inclined  to  make  it  their  home  for  life,  or  by  the  planters  and  their 
assistants  who  are  already  settled  in  the  country ;  with  a  few 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  from  Calcutta,  whose  connexions  in  the 
country  might  assist  them  at  starting.  Few  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  native 
country ;  and  of  those  who  would,  as  well  as  the  others,  few  pos^ 
sess  the  requisite  capital  for  successful  speculations.  Here,  how- 
ever, an  establishment  like  the  Agra  Bank,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
utility.  The  friends  of  some  of  these  individual  classes,  may  be 
both  able  and  willing  to  stand  security,  although  they  could  not 
advance  the  money  requisite ;  and  as  the  interest  charged  by  the 
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Bank  will  be  moderate,  if  they  attend  properly  to  their  business, 
they  may  ultimately  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  beginning  on  borrowed  capital. 

Another  point  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  will  have  great 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  all  those  who  are  about  to  venture 
their  lives  and  properties  in  this  land  of  the  sun — the  character 
and  habits  which  are  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  To  engage  in 
any  new  enterprise  with  the  hope  of  success,  requires  mental 
vigour,  an4  a  spirit  of  manly  determination ;  but  in  this  country 
a  double  portion  of  energy,  perseverance,  patience,  and  diligence' 
are  requisite  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
which  present  themselves,  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  of 
those  around  us.  Temperance  and  self-denial  are  also  no  less 
indispensable,  to  resist  the  efiects  of  climate ;  together  with  cheer- 
fulness of  temper,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  rise  above  annoy- 
ances and  mortifications,  and  enable  us  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  everything  with  which  we  come  into  contact.  Pride,  indolence, 
8elf-indulgence,]^discontent,  and  despondency,  will  here  have  no 
chance.  To  these  fatal  enemies  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  India  has  hitherto  given  but  too  much  encouragement ; 
and  to  them  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  misery  which  she  is 
now  sufiering.  Her  days  of  ease  and  luxury  are  over ;  and  those 
who,  by  coming  here,  now  indulge  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition,  or  who  aspire  to  future  eminence,  must  be  content  to 
make  their  way  by  the  exertions  of  that  bodily  and  mental 
industry,  to  which  alone  a  just  reward  is  due. 

June  20,  1834. 


No.  XXXVIII. 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  COMMERCIAL  CODE. 

This  has  long  been  felt  by  the  commercial  public,  and  indeed 
by  the  community  at  large,  as  one  of  the  defects  to  which,  it  is 
hoped,  a  remedy  will  ere  long  be  applied.  The  want  of  a  sys- 
tematic law  on  the  subject  has  been  great  enough,  even  when 
there  were  only  natives  tg  be  considered ;    but  if  an  influx  of 
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European  settlers  and  merchants  is  to  be  anticipated,  it  will  be 
infinitely  worse,  when  we  consider  the  difference  of  ideas  enter^ 
tained  by  the  two  nations  on  the  subject  in  question. 

It  has  generally  |,been  treated  of  by  the  English,  under  three 
completely  distinct  and  separate  heads — ^bankrupt,  insolvent,  and 
debtor  and  creditor  laws  ;^-but  there  does  not  appear  any  reason 
for  so  wide  a  division,  except  the  tendency  to  patchwork  expe- 
dients, 'and  deficiency  of  general  and  comprehensive  views,  so 
characteristic  of  English  legislation.  It  will  here  be  advisable  t6 
-give  a  alight  sketch  flf  ^^'^  ♦^^  flyfltuma  rTK^  principle  of  Eng* 
lish  law  and  practice  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  throw  impediments 
in  the  way  of  a  creditor's  recovering  his  just  dues,  and  to  favour 
the  debtor.  For  a  considerable  period  there  was  no  written  law 
at  all  to  enforce  payment  of  a  debt :  accordingly,  a  fiction  was 
introduced  of  representing  the  debtor  as  having  committed  a  tres- 
pass of  violence,  and  therefore  punishable  by  the  immuring  of 
the  person.  This  fiction  having  been  abolished,  the  legality  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  established;  indeed,  the  greatest 
facility  was  in  one  respect,  given  to  arrest  the  person,  siivce  it 
might  be  done  on  the  mere  oath  of  any  one*  that  the  debt  was 
due;  without  any  inquiry,* or  any  security  being  taken  that  the 
plaintiff  should  prove  his  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  consider- 
able difiiculty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  oflicer  who  was  to 
execute  the  writ ;  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  touch  the  person 

I    of  the  debtor ;   and,  until  he  can  succeed  in  this,  he  is  prohibited 

L-"fixaXLbrea^^  J 

Another  obstacle  to  recovering  a  debt  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  debtor  to  prevent,  by  various  forms  of  law,  the 
seizure  of  his  property  ;  so  that  the  rich  debtor  goes  to  gaol  and 
lives  in  luxury,  until  his  creditor  is  tired  of  paying  his  expenses ; 
the  unfortunates  who  either  cannot  pay,  or  who  require  some 
time  to  be  allowed  them  to  liquidate  their  debts,  those,  for 
instance,  who  are  employed  on  salaries,  or  in  a  profession,  are 

*  Originally,  a  person  in  England,  on  to  give  the  security  of  John  Doe  and 

filing  a  stdt  was  obliged  to  give  seen-  Richard  Doe.    How  lamentable  it  is 

liiy  that  he  would  prove  its  truth,  that  to  all  their  learning,  Knglish  law- 

For  years,  I  believe  I  might  almost  yers  could  not  contrive  to  add  a  few 

say  centuries^  it  has  been  the  piaetiee  grains  of  common  sense. 
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perhaps  irretrievably  ruined  before  they  are  released  by  the 
Insolvent  Court ;  while  the  swindler  who  has  neither  shame  nor 
honesty,  lives  comfortably  in  a  gaol  for  a  time,  pays  his  fees  to  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  is  discharged  to  recommence  his  dishonesty 
and  fraud. 

The  endeavour  to  discover  the  origin  of  any  particular  law  or 
institution  may  be  instructive,  and  tend  to  elucidate  truth  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  one  in  question  may  be  traced 
to  the  state  of  society  in  England  at  the  time  the  practice  de- 
scribed had  its  rise.  Then,  the  distinctions  between  the  three  chief 
classes  into  which  the  population  was  divided — the  landed  noble- 
men and  gentry,  including  the  clergy,  the  commercial,  and  the 
labouring  classes, — were  as  marked  as  between  the  separate  castes 
in  India.  The  gradual  shades  which  now  connect  and  blend  the 
whole^  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  boundary  line,  were 
then  unknown  ;  and  the  upper  classes  were  accustomed  to  regard 
the  other  two  as  a  race  of  beings  of  an  immeasurably-inferior 
order  to  themselves.  But  the  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  which  the  former  very  generally  indulged,  frequently  threw 
them  upon  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  despised  mercantile 
classes  to  supply  their  wants  by  loans.  Expediency  and  self- 
interest  at  least,  if  not  justice,  would  prevent  them  from  seizing 
by  force  the  sums  required ;  and  it  was  clearly  perceived  that,  to 
induce  the  monied  men  to  advance  their  gold,  some  law  must  be 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  latter.  The  ingenuity  which  is 
displayed  in  this  proceeding  certaitily  deserves  credit ;  for,  while 
they  devised  an  enactment  that  apparently  gave  great  power  to 
the  debtor  over  the  creditor,  it  was  one  that^  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  could  scarcely  ever  be  executed  against  themselves. 
Personal  arrest  was  all  they  had  to  fear,  and  as  they  never  stirred 
out  unaccompanied  by  a  body  of  retainers,  whilst  others  were 
lounging  about  the  court-yards,  lobbies,  and  entrances  of  their 
houses,  the  chance  of  this  w^s  but  small.  To  the  poorer  classes 
the  law  was  an  intolerable  hardship,  but  the  interests  oi  tkeee 
were,  at  the  period  to  which  I  relate,  about  as  little  attended  to, 
as  those  of  the  people  of  India  are  at  this  moment  by  their  English 
lords  and  masters. 
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Another  point  which  strikes  one  is,  the  great  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  public  in  England  regarding  the  execution  of 
civil  and  criminal  process.  In  the  event  of  the  former,  we  see  the 
sympathy  of  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known  almost  always 
given  to  the  debtor:  nay,  bystanders  and  passengers,  who  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  parties,  will  often  assist  him  in 
making  his  escape,  and  not  unfrequently  personally  ill-treat  the 
creditor  and  the  officer  who  accompanies  him.  In  a  commercial 
country  like  England,  where  credit  must  be  so  largely  given,  and 
where,  consequently,  every  facility  ought  to  exist,  to  enable  an 
honest  man  to  recover  his  just  dues,  it  is  astonishing  that  such 
should  be  tlie  feeling  of  society,  and  especially  when  such  very 
opposite  sentiments  prevail  upon  the  enforcement  of  any  criminal 
process.  One  cause  may,  perhaps,  have  some  influence, — a 
natural  but  erroneous  feeling  in  favour  of  what  is  falsely  called 
liberality  or  generosity,  particularly  among  those  who  may  have 
benefited  by  the  effects  of  it,  without  any  risk  to  themselves. 
In  criminal  cases  every  man^s  own  interest  appears  immediately 
to  be  in  danger ;  and  let  the  cry  of  ^^  thief  ^  be  once  raised,  if  it 
be  but  a  penny  loaf  which  has  been  taken,  and  that,  too,  by  a 
poor  starving  wretch,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  up  in  arms  to 
join  the  hue  and  cry,  and  secure  the  offender ;  while,  in  a  civil 
arrest,  although  the  debtor  may  be  the  greatest  rascal  in  the 
whole  country,  he  is  almost  sure  of  the  sympathy,  or  even  the 
assistance  of  spectators. 

It  is  an  object  of  more  than  mere  curiosity  to  discover  the 
causes  of  such  opposite  sentiments,  for  they  certainly  prevail  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  public  in  general,  and  among 
the  honest  as  well  as  the  unprincipled  portion  of  society.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  among,  the  former  class  the  feeling  may  be 
partly  attributable  to  this, — that  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
process  is  considered  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  enacted  for 
the  general  benefit  and  security  of  all ;  while  the  other  is  regarded 
more  as  the  indulgence  of  private  malice  or  revenge. 

Grounds  are  not  wanting  for  such  suppositions,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  which  a  creditcH: 
has  it  in  his  power  to  enforce.     Till  within  these  few  years  he 
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might  incarcerate  a  person  for  a  debt  of  a  few  pounds,  and  keep 
him  in  gaol  for  years.  If  the  officer  he  employed  could  contrive 
to  steal  his  way  into  the  debtor^s  house,  he  might  seize  and 
carry  off  the  latter  to  gaol,  although  the  poor  man  should  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  disease,  and  when  removal  should  occasion 
certain  death.  Nay,  should  the  unfortunate  wretch  have  expired, 
the  unrelenting  creditor  was  empowered  to  take  away  the  body, 
unless  his  demands  were  satisfied — ^yet  had  any  one  been  accused 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  the  police  officers  would  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  such  extremities.  It  is  no  wonder,  when 
such  proceedings  as  these  are  legal,  that  such  antipathy  should 
be  called  forth  against  the  law  of  arrest :  and  that  those  who 
enforce  it  should  be  subject  to  such  odium.  Why  should  there 
be  such  a  difference  in  the  civil  and  criminal  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  law  ?  Why  should  a  man,  whose  only  crime  is  often  but 
misfortune,  be  treated  with  a  rigour  to  which  even  a  highway 
robber,  or  a  murderer,  cannot  be  subjected.'^  Are  such  dis- 
graceful proceedings  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom  which  its  admirers  would  have  us  believe  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  English  law  ? 

'The  law  on  the  subject  among  the  natives  must  be  resolved 
into  two  heads,  that  of  the  Hindus  and  that  of  the  Moosulmans. 
Among  the  former  the  law  is,  that  sons,  and  even  grandsons,  are 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
whether  there  be  assets  or  not.  In  practice,  the  usual  way  of 
enforcing  the  demand  was,  to  confine  the  debtor,  who  was 
expected  to  find  his  own  means  of  support,  and  to  ill-treat,  or 
even   torture  him,   until  he   should  pay   the  amount  claimed. 


Other  customs  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
some  the  creditor  established  a  right,  not  only  over  the  person  of 
his  debtor,  but  over  that  of  his  family,  and  might  sell  them  all  as 
slaves  (which  seems  to  have  been  the  law  among  the  Jews  or  the 
Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  parable  of 
the  unforgiving  creditor).  In  some  instances  the  debtor  would 
voluntarily  sell  his  children,  his  wife,  or  even  himself,  or  mort- 
ffase  them  for  a  time,  in  satisfaction  of  the  demand  a£:ainst  him. 
\  JBy  the  Moosuiman  law,  heirs  are  answerable  for  the  debts  of    / 
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their  ancestors,  as  far  as  their  assets:  but  in  practice  the 
Muhammedan  governments  in  India  very  often  followed  the 
Hindu  system  of  making  a  son  pay  his  father'^s  debts,  whether 
he  had  inherited  any  property  or  not.  The  mode  of  enforcing 
payment  of  a  debt  was,  practically,  by  confining  or  ill-treating 
the  person.  Attachment  and  sale  of  property  was  not  commonly 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  either  class.  It  is  a  strong  instance 
of  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  any  customs.  The 
native  mode  of  enforcing  a  debt  would  be  considered  intolerable 
by  us;  yet  when  we  substituted  for  it  the  practice  of  selling 
estates  for  arrears  of  revenue,  our  proceedings  were  universally 
\  complained  of  as  far  more  oppressive  and  vexatious  than  their 


'he  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  relief  of  debtors, 
are  the  bankrupt  and  the  insolvent  laws,  the  principle  of  which, 
respectively,  is  as  follows : — The  former  relate  solely  to  persons 
in  trade ;  by  these,  if  a  man  become  bankrupt,  provided  nothing 
fraudulent  be  proved  against  him,  he  can  obtain  his  discharge, 
both  personally,  and  from  all  liabilities  to  the  debts  contained  in 
his  schedule.  These  laws  are  of  some  antiquity,  the  first  statute 
being  in  34  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  4.  The  insolvent  laws  are  of 
recent  date,  and  apply  to  persons  not  in  trade.  The  benefit 
derived  is,  freedom  from  personal  arrest,  but  not  from  the  debts, 
to  satisfy  which  any  property  of  which  the  insolvent  may  after- 
wards become  possessed  may  be  seized. 

It  is  probable  that  the  laws  have  been  administered  with  too 
great  leniency  towards  the  debtors,  and  that  too  much  facility 
has  been  afforded  to  dishonest  men  to  defraud  their  creditors. 
This  objection  does  not,  however,  affect  the  principle,  which  is 
founded  on  common  sense  and  humanity.  All  that  remains  is, 
that  some  modification  in  the  laws  should  be  introduced,  and  that 
it  should  be  applied  with  proper  discrimination. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just  reason  why  the  bankrupt 
laws  should  apply  exclusively  to  men  in  trade,  and  why  others 
should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  they  confer.  Suppose  a 
person  embark  his  money  in  a  mercantile  speculation,  in  which 
he  has  exercised  every  proper  foresight,  and  had  every  reasonable 
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prospect  of  realizing  a  profit.  The  speculation,  from  some 
accident  or  misfortune  which  could  not  have  been  provided 
against,  fails,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  after  he  has  given  up 
all  his  property,  gives  him  not  only  immunity  from  personal 
arrest,  but  frees  him  from  all  liability  on  account  of  his  debts 
hereafter.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  country  gentleman 
enters  largely  into  an  attempt  to  open  a  mine,  which  exists  on  his 
own  estate,  and  that  this  speculation,  from  an  unavoidable  cause, 
also  fails,  by  which  he  becomes  a  debtor  to  various  people,  why 
should  not  the  same  law  be  applied  in  this  case  P  Supposing  a 
person  of  this  description  had  borrowed  considerable  sums,  and 
expended  them  in  improvements  on  his  estate,  with  every  rational 
prospect  of  being  able  to  repay  the  loans  by  the  time  specified, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  high  flood,  the  estate  were  carried 
away  by  the  river,  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in 
India,)  why  should  he  be  treated  more  harshly  than  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  trade?  Many  other  similar  cases  might  be 
suggested. 

It  does  not  appear  very  di65cult  to  frame  a  law,  founded  on 
humanity,  justice,  and  good  sense,  which  should  include  every 
case  in  the  subject  now  treated  of.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  what  is  best  for  society  ?  What  will  most  tend  to 
establish  credit,  encourage  commerce  and  works  of  improvement, 
and  punish  dishonesty  and  fraud  ?  The  first  step  will  be,  to 
take  the  punishment  of  debtors  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals, 
and  thereby  leave  no  room  for  the  indulgence  of  angry  passions 
and  vindictive  feelings.  As  soon  as  a  decree  has  been  pronounced, 
a  summons  should  be  sent  to  the  debtor,  calling  on  him  to  pay 
the  amount  decreed,  or  to  attend  the  court,  to  show  why  some 
favour  should  be  given  to  him.  Whether  a  trader  or  a  private 
individual,  his  plea  should  be  heard.  Whether  he  should  be 
allowed  time  to  pay  by  instalments,  or  be  confined,  and  an 
execution  issued  against  his  property,  should  be  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  creditor ;  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  under  which  the  debt  was  contracted. 
If  he  wished  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent 
laws,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  file  a  schedule  of  bis  debts  and 
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assets.  The  court  should  have"  the  power  tdinVestig^  fhesi; 
to  appoint  a  person  to  wind  up  his  a£flurr  in  the  mode  test  fc«l- 
culated  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  to  grant  "Htri 
a  complete  indemnity  both  from  personal  arrest  and 'from  HabSity 
froni  all  demands  on  account  of  the  debts  ffled,  or  an  indemnity 
only  from  personal  arrest,  leaving  him  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  former  debts  in  the  event  of  his  hereafter  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  property,  or  should  at  once  order  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  sale  of  every  particle  of  property  he  possessed,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  event  of  the  debtor  being 
sent  to  gaol,  the  imprisonment  should  be  inflicted  by  Government 
as  on  one  who  had  committed  a  crime  against  society;  and  the 
expense  of  his  subsistence  should  be  defrayed  by  Government, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  criminal.  In  the  event  of 
his  refusing  to  attend,  the  court  should  be  empowered  to  issue  an 
order  for  his  apprehension,  vi  et  armisy  which  should  warrant 
the  officers  employed  to  break  into  his  house,  and  seize  him, 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Where  fraud  could  be  distinctly 
proved  against  an  individual  (under  which  head  I  would  inclade 
cases  in  which  a  person  had  wantonly  contracted  debts,  ii^hich  at 
the  time  he  had  no  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay), 
the  court  should  be  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  confine 
him  in  the  criminal  or  civil  gaol,  and  even  to  sentence  him  to 
light  or  hard  labour  like  any  other  criminal,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  rank  and  situation  in  life  of 
the  debtor.  Some  of  these  proposals  may  at  first  si^ht  appeat 
harsh ;  but  it  is  the  abuse^  and  not  the  use  of  them,  which  would 
occasion  any  hardship ;  and  this  must  be  guarded  and  watched 
against,  like  the  abuse  of  any  other  legal  enactment,  by  the 
public,  and  by  the  press.  The  question  is,  what  is  most  likely 
to  benefit  society  at  large;  and  if  such  provisions  as  those  flow 
proposed  should  be  found  to  prevent  frauds  and  raise  credit,  they 
will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  general  public. 

Another  fieetion  of  the  law  should  be  a  provision  for. any 
person,  whether  merchant,  trader,  or  private  individnal,  wb&  has 
beeovne'inrvoked  in  Jieht  by  causes  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  prevent,  to  come  forward  and  petition  the  court  fbr  the  benefit 
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iA  the  insdveDl  or  baiiknipt  law :  las  cmt  iImmUI  be  telnfi  kiko 
ccmiideratioii,  acccardkig  to  the  sjatem  dbove  s^pgnledy  mA  die 
pr<^r  orders  passed  upon  il  *, 

In  the  proposal  to  aeotence  a  debtor  to  laboiMr,  it  smim  neoMk 
sary  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  It  is  only  to  /rtmdml&mi  dcbtars 
that  it  should  be  apjdied ;  and  surdy,  if  coramoii  senae^  juatiee, 
and  humanity,  are  to  be  the  basis  of  any  law,  a  man  who  baa 
fraudulently  or  wantonly  caused  the  ruin  of  periiapa  many 
families,  is  as  fit  an  object  for  punishment  as  a  starving  wiwleh 
who  has  stolen  a  penny  loaf.  In  India  such  a  law  is  particu 
larly  required.  A  vast  number  of  the  debtors  are  menial  ser- 
vants, and  people  who  live  by  their  daily  labour.  By  the  ex- 
isting law,  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  more  than  six  months  for 
a  debt  not  exceeding  sixty-four  rupees ;  and  why  should  men 
of  this  description,  who  have  fraudulently  contracted  debts,  be 
suffered  to  live  in  gaol  for  a  certain  time  in  ease  and  idleness, 
who,  if  they  were  at  large,  would  be  obliged  to  work  daily  for 
their  subsistence  "f*? 

I  have  once  before  alluded  to  the  system  on  which  agriculture 
is  carried  on  in  this  country.  Instead  of  large  farmers  who 
perform  their  work  by  hired  labourers,  the  land  is  divided  into 
small  lots,  cultivated  each  by  men  who  possess  their  own  plough 
and  cattle,  and  receive  advances  at  every  season  to  enable  them 
to  perform  their  agricultural  duties,  and  who  are  obliged  to  work 
like  hired  ploughmen  in  England.  The  im[»ovidence  of  the 
natives  of  India,  particularly  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  one  of  thdr 
strongest  characteristics,  (as  indeed  was  generally  the  case  with 
the  peasantry  of  England,  before  the  institution  of  savings^s  banks,, 
benefit-clubs,  &c.)  These  men  are  constantly  borrowing  sums, 
which  they  have  no  reasonable  means  of  ever  repaying,  to  expend 
in  marriages  and  feasts,  from  the  vanity  of  having  the  credit  of 
giving  fine  entertainments ;  and  not  unfrequently  take  advances 
from  two  or  three  different  individuals,    especially  from  the 


*  It  would  be  expedient  to  declare 
plainly,  what  portion  of  clothes,  furni- 
ture, and  other  absolute  necessaries 
shoidd  be  left  to  the  debtor. 

f  In  a  cheap  seusKm  many  debtors 

VOL.  II.  F 


save  money  in  gaol,  and  send  it  to  their 
families :  even  receiving  the  least  al- 
lowance which  is  fixed  by  law  for  a 
creditor  to  pay  for  his  debtor's  sab- 
sistence. 
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indigo^phmterBy  who  are  defrauded  to  an  immense  extent  in  this 
way.  As  a  [mx)f  of  the  good  effects  likely  to  arise  from  sueh  a 
law  OS.  is  above  proposed,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  mootha 
fiiace  a  report  was  prevalent  in  the  upper  provinces  that  a  pro- 
visioD  of  this  nature  was  about  to  be  enacted,  and  the  consequence 
that  it  for  some  time  produced  was  extraordinary,  in  the  great 
exertions  that  were  made  by  the  lower  orders  to  pay  their  debts. 
The  custom  first  alluded  to  is,  it  may  be  observed,  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  might  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  so  much  more  litigation  than,  in  a  given  population,  would  be 
found  in  England. 

In  England,  a  proposal  has  lately  been  agitated  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  intend  to  restrict  it  to  such  cases  in  which  the  debtor 
had  been  involved  by  misfortune,  and  not  to  extend  it  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all.  The  fact  is,  that  in  England  they  are  now  in 
danger  of  running  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  There  are  so 
many  impediments  to  the  seizure  of  a  debtor^s  property,  that 
mere  imprisonment  for  debt  has  not  been  found  to  answer  the 
end  expected ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  substitute  the  one  for 
the  other.  A  judicious  application  of  both  plans,  with  the  exeiw 
else  of  a  proper  discrimination  between  dishonesty  and  misfortune, 
would  doubtless  be  found  the  most  expedient.  I  am  certain  that 
a  complete  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  would,  in  India,  be 
productive  of  very  great  evils.  It  is  the  only  punishment  that 
exists  for  those  who  prefer  fraudulent  suits  as  paupers,  and  slight 
enough  it  is,  when  we  consider  the  annoyances  which  such  men 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  an  honest  man.  Were  hard 
labour  added  to  the  confinement,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
roguish  pauper  suits  filed  in  our  courts. 

In  India  there  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  existed  a  species 
of  insolvent  law,  by  which  a  debtor,  who  fairly  gives  up  all  his 
property,  may  be  rdeased  by  the  court,  but  not  freed  fi^m  the 
debts.  What  is  wanted  is,  a  general  system  of  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  regulations,  by  which  the  court  c^uld  have  the  pow^ 
to  make  equitable  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  credifx>rsy. 
and  give  the  debtor  his  release,  whoUy  or  partially,  as  may  be 
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expedient  At  present,  by  the  practice  of  our  courts,  priority  is 
given  to  claims,  according  to  the  dates  of  the  transactions  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Many  instances  also  have  occurred, 
where  a  merchant,  who  has  fallen  into  temporary  difficulties, 
would,  had  a  little  time  been  allowed  him,  have  recovered  him- 
self, and  have  satisfied  every  demand ;  whereas,  by  the  vindictive 
or  foolish  measures  of  one  .creditor,  he  has  ultimately  not  only 
been  ruined  himself,  but  has  been  the  cause  of  great  losses  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings.  This  state  of  things  has 
been  productive  of  much  fraud.  Many  a  man,  who,  when  he 
found  himself  becoming  involved,  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
made  a  just  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  find- 
ing himself  pressed  by  one  who  was  determined  to  secure  his  own 
demand  to  the  injury  of  all  the  others,  has  become  desperate,  and 
commenced  a  system  of  dishonest  transactions,  giving  bonds  and 
mor^ages  on  his  property,  many  of  which  are  antedated,  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  which  he  would  never  have  been  driven  to, 
had  there  been  a  rational  system  of  law  to  which  he  could  have 
had  recourse. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  system  being  established,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enact  some  provisions  to  frustrate  such  frauds  as  I 
have  just  alluded  to.  What  these  should  be,  I  do  not  pretend 
precisely  to  define ;  but  merely  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  on 
the  subject  The  principle  should  be,  that  no  bond  or  mortgage 
given  to  one  individual,  by  a  person  who  claims  the  benefit  of  the 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  laws,  should  be  valid,  unless  he  could  prove 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  transaction,  he  either  was,  or  had  reasons 
to  believe  himself  to  be,  incapable  of  satisfying  all  demands  made 
against  him.  This,  however,  involving  often  the  inspection  of 
complicated  accounts,  it  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  prove. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  enact  that  no  bond  given  by 
the  debtor  for  a  certain  time  previous  to  his  application  to  the 
court,  should  be  valid,  unless  it  had  been  recorded  in  the 
registry  office ;  and  even  where  it  had  been  given  before  that 
date,  the  court  should  have  a  discretion  to  set  it  aside,  if  it 
plainly  appeared  that  the  deeds  had  been  given,  either  to  favour 
one  or  more  particular  creditors;  or  to  a  relation  or  friend, 

F    2 
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merely  with  a  view  thereafter  of  defrauding  creditors.  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  native  merchant  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, drawn  up  a  deed  of  mortgage,  of  his  whole  property,  in 
favour  of  a  relation,  solely  with  this  view;  and  many,  where 
the  same  course  has  been  adopted  by  individuals  not  engaged  in 
trade. 

Another  practice,  by  no  means  uncommon,  is,  for  a  person,  as 
soon  as  a  suit  is  filed  against  him,  to  convey  his  whole  property 
to  some  friend  or  relation,  with  the  view  of  defrauding  his  credi-* 
tor  when  execution  should  be  issued.  There,  again,  I  think  the 
court  should  have  the  power  to  set  aside  such  a  transaction,  where 
the  intention  was  fairly  proved,  and  sell  the  property  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  decree ;  or  the  provision  above  suggested  might  be 
here  enacted,  that  a  decree  of  court  should  have  the  precedence 
of  any  conveyance  executed  after  the  suit  had  been  filed,  unless 
the  former  were  registered.  As  the  records  of  the  court  of  the 
district  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one,  it  would  be  easy 
to  ascertain  whether  any  suit  was  filed  against  any  person,  when 
he  wished  to  obtain  a  real  loan ;  and  in  transactions  of  any 
amount  it  would  undoubtedly  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  law  respecting  the  agents  to  banking  houses,  or  other 
mercantile  establishments,  also  requires  revision.  Among  the 
native  merchants,  it  is  the  universal  practice,  as  soon  as  a  firm 
begins  to  flourish,  to  establish  not  merely  a  correspondence  with 
firms  in  other  towns,  according  to  the  custom  more  usual  in 
England,  but  to  send  agents  to  reside  permanently  in  those 
towns,  to  whom  are  entrusted  considerable  capital  and  property, 
of  which  the  agents  have,  for  the  time  being,  the  entire  c6nt!rol. 
They  are  sometimes  paid  by  a  fixed  salary,  but  most  comiiionhr 
by  a  per  centage  on  the  profits.  The  temptation  to  thesd' men 
to  act  dishonesdy  is  great;  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  comparative 
rarity  of  such  an  occurrence  is  a  favourable  feature  in  the  natiW 
character.  VfTien  the  principal  discovers  any  such  mal-practici^ 
on  the  part  of  his  agent,  his  first  step  is  to  send  ianotiier  to 
require  fi'om  the  former  agent  his  accounts,  and  all  property  dt 
the  time  in  his  hands.  This  process  is  one  which  comtndn  sense 
requires  should  be  as  summary  as  possi^lef;''sihc^  it  is'miidH  ilie 
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same  ^s  a  master  requiring  from  his  servant  the  plate  or  other 
valuables  committed  to  his  care;  yet,  in  some  courts,  the  only 
process  allowed  is,  that  the  principal  should  sue  his  agent  in  a 
regular  suit;  and  although  he  may  oblige  the  agent  to  give 
security,  or  cause  him  to  be  put  in  confinement  if  unable  to  do 
so,  he  cannot  get  possession  of  his  own  property  till  his  suij;  be 
decided,  which,  under  the  old  system,  might  not  take  place  for 
years.  In  other  courts,  again,  the  principal  has  been  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  his  property  and  account  books,  from  the 
agent,  by  summary  process,  while  he  is  referred  to  a  regular  suit 
to  i^ecover  any  sums  which  the  latter  may  have  embezzled.  Thjs 
is, rational  enough,  and  would  be  satisfactory  so  far,  provided  the 
courts  were  in  an  efficient  state ;  but  there  is  imperatively  required 
some  enactment  of  a  punishment  for  any  agent  who  is  proved  to 
haye  embezzled  any  of  his  principal's  property;  which  should  be 
carried  into  effect  on  the  decision  of  the  suit  in  which  this  was 
proved,  without  requiring  any  additional  prosecution.  It  is  one 
of  th^  absurdities  of  the  English  law,  which  we  should  be  above 
imitating,  to  consider  a  man  who,  by  breach  of  trust,  appropriates 
or  .endangers  large  sums  entrusted  to  him,  less  guilty  than  one 
who  steals  an  article  of  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  value. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  suggestions  in  this 
paper  are  thrown  out  as  such  in  the  hope  that  they  may  draw 
the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject.  The  arrangement 
of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  debts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  credi- 
tors generally,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  native  merchants 
in  oractice,,  before  the  establishment  of  the  British  administration, 
by  which  the  whole  has  been  set  aside  on  the  strength  of  certain 
dicta,  which,  the  pundits  have  chosen  to  deal  out  as  Hindoo  law. 
This  and  thei  other  points  alluded  to  will,  if  properly  settled, 
fl^^tly  tend  to  re-^tablish  credit.  The  principle  on  which  we 
jlhould  proceed  is,  to  punish  fraud  or  crime^  but  not  misfortune* 
yndor  whigh  head  each  ca^e  should  be  classed,  should  be  the 
province  qf  the  court,  before  whom  the  matter  is  brought,  to 
4e9ide^^  aiid  it  phould  not  be  left  to  tbf  vindictive  feelings  of  aijy 
ip4jfj4^?l?,  J  It  i§  hoped,  al^o,  that  when  Goyeynmept  do  find 
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leisure  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  benefit  of  the  peofde,  that 
in  such  a  subject  as  this,  they  will  not  be  content  with  entrusting 
the  matter  to  two  or  three  civil  or  military  councillors,  but  will 
take  advantage  of  the  experience,  and  request  the  advice  and 
opinion,  of  several  of  the  moat  intelligent  merchants,  both  native 
and  English,  by  which  the  establishment  of  a  measure  of  justice 
and  general  benefit  would  have  a  greater  prospect  of  bdbg 
secured. 

July  26,  1834. 
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ON  THE  POLICY  OF  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NATIVE  POWERS. 

In  every  circle  of  society,  whether  it  be  composed  of  private 
individuals  or  political  bodies,  it  would  seem  expedient  that  there 
should  be  some  paramount  power,  to  regulate,  in  certain  points, 
the  behaviour  of  each  member  towards  its  neighbours.  However 
much  a  system  of  perfect  equality  may  be  vaunted,  it  does  not 
exist  any  where,  or  in  any  thing,  in  any  part  of  the  globe;  nor 
can  it  be  established  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  things,  natural, 
physical,  or  moral,  remains  in  its  present  order.  All  are  not 
gifted  with  equal  mental  abilities — all  are  not  equally  strong—* 
and  until  perfection  shall  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  mankind, 
the  bodily  or  intellectual  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
will  often  be  perverted  to  selfish  purposes.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  the  strong  will  oppress  the  weak ;  and  where  civilization 
has  made  some  advances,  the  cunning  will  defi^ud  the  simple. 
Turn  where  we  will,  under  whatever  form  society  presents  itself» 
whether  it  be  in  a  private  family,  a  school,  or  a  communis  of 
nations,  it  is  necessary  to  its  existence  that  there  should  be  some 
governing  power  to  prevent  abuses.  Whether  this  be  established 
by  the  superior  powers  of  one  man,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  the  necessity  remains.     This  is  equally  requisite  among 
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nations  a»  among  individuals^  the  paramount  power  varying 
according  to  ciroum8tanoe$»  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
formed  by  a  confederacy  of  states,  who  agree  to  send  envoys^  to 
assemble  togeth^,  and  concert  such  measures  as  dmll  be  deemed 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  case 
in  North  America,  where  the  respective  states  are  in  reality  ao 
many  independent  nations,  among  whcmi  the  Supreme  Govern? 
ment  is  only  allowed  to  arrange  matters  of  common  interest;  and 
since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  plan  has  been  strongly  acted 
upon  in  Europe,  In  other  parts,  one  nation  has  become  so  much 
more  powerful  than  those  by  which  she  id  surrounded,  that  she 
claims  the  right  of  general  superintendence  over  the  afiairs  of 
her  neighbours,  to  which  the  inability  of  resistance  compels  the 
other  to  submit  As  to  the  right  of  interference,  it  is  of  very 
small  importance  to  discuss  this  point.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
maxim  that  "  might  makes  right,"  is  the  only  one  that  has 
hitherto  been  ever  practically  adopted  in  the  transactions  be* 
tween  nations:  and  until  higher  and  better  principles  have  a 
more  powerful  influence  than  there  appears  any  probability  of, 
in  oar  times  at  least,  this  state  of  ai&irs  will  remain  in  force.* 

In  India  we  claim  to  be  the  paramount  power,  and  to  exercise^ 
the  authority  which  is  usually  conceived  to  be  attached  to  iu  ! 
The  maxim  alluded  to  is  the  only  possible  plea  on  which  we  Can  | 
found  such  a  claim ;  for  no  one  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  I 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  either  of  our  own  territories,  or  / 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they 
would  willingly  submit  to  our  assumption  of  such  authority.; 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  notions  formerly  prevalent,  late 
discussions  have  tended  to  bring  to  light  the  truth ;  and  how^ 
ever  unpalatable  to  our  self-love  such  a  conclusion  nlay  be,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  own  that  we  hold  our  own  possessions  not 
by  the  good-will  or  affections  of  the  people,  but  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing military  force,  which  renders  resistance  hopeless.  ^,^ 


♦  It  is  said  that  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia observed,  "  If  I  possessed  the  mil- 
lions that  a  war  would  cost,  I  would 
not  give  half  a  crown  to  buy  a  pre- 


tence." Many  a  sovereign  has  acte4 
on  the  same  principle,  but  he  is  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  wko  was  bold 
enough  to  avow  it. 
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-Theneu  ani;.<8rtdinl^  sometinotanbea  >  ili^  which  ^  our  dmerfev^iiee' 
hasTbdencfol^ited.to'gdLin'tome'paiticiilaripoim)- and  the^n&riv^ 
pdwiirsthi^haiha^e'iiiiaife'dheTequeflt  hai/«i  even  agreed 'to 'give  up 
a  pdttlofnof-temtoiy,  or  make  oilier  sacrifices^  to  gakv  the  object 
iniiiei^-  -  Their  i  passions  at^  excited  at  the  moment^  and  they 
are'teofihort^gbted  to  percetre  the  result  which  it  entails  on 
them';;!  »bot  wh^n  the^do/see  this  clearly,  they  would  make 
greiilei^'saortfioes  to  get  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
afterwords'  •ftnd  themselves  entangled.  Here,  the  strongest 
power  will  be  paramount.  Should  Runjeet  Sing  ever  become 
move  powerful  than  We  are,  fie  would  assert  the  prerogative,  and 
we  fih6nld  be  obliged  to  submit.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  considered  the  paramount  power  in  India; 
I  climiot  help  here  alluding  to  the  feelings  which  seem  to  pre^ 
vail -in  our  view  of  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turic^y  and 
Persia.  The  ambitious  projects  and  insidious  proceedings  of 
the  fiMtner  power  form  a  theme  for  eloquent  declamation  among 
the  English.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  so  very  sensible  to 
the  faults  of  others,  and  so  blind  to  our  own.  The  game  which 
Russia  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  playing  towards  Turkey, 
is  a  precise  counterpart  of  that  which  we  have  so  long  pursued 
in  India. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  is.  What  use  are  we  to  make  of 
the*  authority  with  which  our  good  or  evil  genius  has  investJ^d  us, 
for' the  bt^efit  or  disadvantage  of  the  country  which  has  become 
subjefct  to  our  control;  and  for  the  exaltation  or  depression  of 
oiit^  own  character  as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  existing  genera^ 
tibn,  and  of  posterity  ?     This  is  to  be  resolved  into  tlire^  be&.ds; 

Firsti  How  are  we  to  ascertain  what  is  wrong  in  the  conduct 
of  *thfe  native  powers  ? 

S^ond.  To  what  extent  will  it  be  expedient  to  Intei^fe^e  in 
theiJf' internal  concerns ;  and  how  fer  will  it  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  peeple  of  those  states  ? 

TMrdly.  Wliat  fere  otir  j^reteiisions  to  erect  ourselves  into 
judges  of  the  procieedingfe  of  the  iiative  governments  ? 
r"  On  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  native  states 

[  )/there  are  no  parliaments,  or  a^sembiies  of  chiefs,  or  that  they 
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existxt€>^>B  vieryfliinHedi  jesQtenl^^iiienppessy'Whicli't&ightf  gmils 
information  ofwhatiisrgoiil^  osii;  nooT'eiiy  Europiean-fk)pulali^ 
from  wbpm  the  requisite^iiitelligenoe'ini^t  be;desiv«d^w{A/U't 
our  Gove^nim^t  can  know -of  the  internal  .proeeodintgs  of!  ih^ 
native  powers  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  cocmnuniGalions  of' Ihei 
political  reeidents  or  agents*    Were  these  offieejrs'iinlvev6allyi(> 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  fully  acquainted  with' the .i^rnamtHf 
lar  languages  of  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  business,  and  who 
maintained  free  intercourse  with  all  classes,  considerable  arelmnce 
might  be  placed  on  reports  which  they  forwarded  to  Governn' 
inent.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     The  political  functionariers  are* 
for  the  most  part  military  men — the  exceptions  in  favour  of  <th« 
civilians  are  few:  and  it  is  well  known  that  their  selectioa  i^ 
made  almost  entirely  by  interest,  and  that  no  one  test  or  qualifi<- . 
cation  is  adopted,  not  even  the  very  obvious  one  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  language,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are-  likeiy  M  • 
be  qualified  to  fulfil^^he  impoxtajoir4ulis§,whi^^  are  eaUed' 

upon  to  perform.  J  Some  are  employed  in  difficult  negociatidns! 
in  a  language  of  which  they  are  utterly  ignorant ;  others  are* 
sent  to  exercise  great  authority  in  parts  of  the  country,  wherd  I 
the  people  di£^r  as  much  from  those  with  whom  they  have  prin-^ 
cipally  had  any  intercourse,  as  the  Neapolitans  do  from  the  Sootcb 
Highlanders.  Most  have  their  own  peculiar  passions,  preposses- 
sions, feelings,  and  prejudices ;  and  these  act,  and  are  acted  upon,- 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  and  by  the 
favourites  who  acquire  their  confidence  at  the  court  where  they, 
may  reside.  On  the  score  of  ability,  though  some  splendid, 
ex^ptions  may  be  quoted,  mediocrity  is,  on  tlie  wliole,  the  mosi 
that  oaa  be  hoped  for,  while  the  above  criterion  is  the  only  rotid 
to  their  employment;  and  as  to  integrity^  though  it  is  >with 
regret  that  I  would  appear  to  attack  any  particular  body  of  men, 
yet  truth  obliges  me  to  express  my  belief,  th^t,  if.a.propei? 
enquiry  were  made,  it  would  be  found  at  a.lpwer  ehih  i^  pgroti 
portion  to  their  number,  than  in  any  other  class  of /GovcHtQiia^nt 
servants;  the  obvious  reasons  beijag.  the.  gr^eat  teinpta|;iQn%.KQ, 

*  Among  tTie  Rajpootnua  and  Seick  States,  an  assemMy  of  chlers  obcasion- 
aHy  uieetsto  arraDgeQlatteasof  jiivlportaQce4<.      •     -(n>,.  n    .,«     .   «.i. 
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which  th^  are  expo«ed»  and  the  companttively  small  check  «id 
control  to  which  they  are  sulgect^  together  with  the  undefined 
nature  of  their  powers.  Then,  again,  how  are  they  to  acquire 
correct  information  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  native 
powers  ?  In  most  of  the  residencies  it  is  considered  not  etiquette 
to  take  notice  of,  or  to  make  enquiries  into  any  subject  which  is 
not  brought  officially  before  them :  consequently  they  know  no- 
thing but  what  the  prince  or  his  minister  choose^  or  what  they 
can  collect  in  a  clandestine  way  from  one  or  two  &vourites  or 
meniaU,  who  have  their  ear.  But  as  the  degree  of  familiarity 
which  exists  between  these  people  and  the  political  resident  is 
perfectly  well  understood,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  state- 
ments derived  from  such  a  source,  which  will  be  tinged  by  the 
personal  feelings  of  these  people,  or  dictated  by  the  bribes  which 
they  have  received  ?  Consider  the  question  in  the  light  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Would  the  British  Government  in  London,  on 
the  reports  of  its  diplomatic  events  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  or  Brus- 
sels, deem  itself  qualified  to  dictate  on  questions  relating  to  the 
internal  government  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Belgium  ? 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  head,  i*  e.  to  what  extent  inter- 
ference will  be  expedient  in  their  internal  concerns;  and  how 
far  it  wilt  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  those  states  ? 

Is  the  British  Government  to  take  up  the  cause  of  every  dissa- 
tisfied mam  who  may  prefer  a  complaint  to  the  political  resident  ? 
Selected  and  situated  as  these  officers  are,  can  the  reports  which 
they  would  furnish  be  sufficiently  relied  on  ?  Yet  Government 
has  no  other  source  of  information.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  our  interference,  conducted  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  has  been 
productive  of  infinitely  more  evil  than  good;  for  it  has  generally 
been  made  use  of  to  support  one  party  in  the  open  plunder  and 
oppression  of  the  country  and  the  people.  Much  might  be  said 
in  detail  to  support  this  proposition ;  and  some  instances  shall  be 
given  in  illustration.  In  the  negociatioiis  with  the  Nizam  in 
1793  and  94,  he  was  induced  to  disband  a  portion  of  his  own 
troops,  and  to  accept  two  battalions  of  British,  under  the  engage- 
ment of  defending  his  country;  yet  in  1795,  when  the  Mahrattas 
attacked  the  Nizam,  the  British  regiments  were  not  allowed  to 
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assist  him.  We  are  ready  enough  to  exclaim  against  a  native 
power  for  dandestinely  assisting  another,  with  whom  we  were  at 
war;  yet  the  practice  is  not  unknown  to  our  own  rulers.  In 
1821,  it  was  an  object  with  the  British-Indian  government  to 
prevent  the  Burmese  from  occupying  Assam,  and  p^mission  was 
given  to  a  Mr.  Bruce  to  enter  the  service  of  two  disaffected  chiefi 
successively,  Poorundur  Suig,  and  Rajah  Chundur  Kant,  and 
to  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the  hopes  of 
effecting  the  end  desired.  See  Historical  Review  of  the  Politi-? 
cal  Relations  between  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  the 
empire  of  Ava;  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bayfield,  and  revised 
by  Lieut-Colonel  Burney,  resident  at  the  court  of  Ava. 

I  must  be  allowed  again  to  allude  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Oude,  as  declamation  is  still  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  into  the  state  of  our  relations  with  that 
power;  and  we  need  not  take  a  more  distant  retrospect  than  the 
arrangement  made  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  his  first  appointment 
as  Governor-General,  viz.  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
(Oude)  should  be  divided  into  two  parts;  of  which  the  one, 
nsHnely,  the  business  of  defence,  and  all  transactions  with 
foreign  states,  should  belong  to  the  Company ;  and  the  other, 
namely,  the  internal  administration,  including  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  coercion  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of 
justice,  ishould,  without  interference  or  control,  belong  to  th^ 
Nuwab. 

The  misfortunes  of  Oude  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  from 
that  time;  previous  to  which,  we  have  Lord  Comwallis's  own 
testimony  that  this  country  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  that  this  declined  from  the  moment  of  direct  interference  by 
the  English.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, who,  in  reply  to  I-K)rd  Cornwallis's  intimations  to  that  effect, 
observed,  **  That  the  vices  of  the  native  governments  were  not 
the  only  cause  of  this  desolation ;  that  for  a  great  part  of  it  the 
vices  of  their  own  administration  were  justly  accountable,  under 
a  system,"  they  say,  "  defective  in  almost  every  part  of  it ;  and 
the  abuses  which  arose  out  of  that  system,  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  the  country,  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  fairly  attributed  to 
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a  coAibination  oi  causes.  Aifionff  these  is  a  claim  which  is  now 
very  wisely  rehiKjuisped,  a  right  of  pre-emptions,  and  of  exemp- 
tions from  duties  in  the  province  of  Oude,  made  and  exercised 
by  contracrors  employed  in  providing  the  investment,  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Comw^Uis,  has  essentially  contributed  to 
Its  ruin.  The  immense  drain  of  specie  from  that  country  of  late 
years,  an^oun ting,  within  a  few  years,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
^wp  crores  and  thirty-nine  lacs  of  rupees,*  exclusive  of  what  may 
hpL^eJbeen  sent  down  to  Calcutta  to  answer  the  bills  drawn  for 
t^e  payment  of  the  troops,  and  on  private  accounts,  stands  fore* 
^9^t,/in  our  opinion,  among  the  causes  that  have  operated  so 
ijU^cJj^  tp  its  prejudice."  f 

^,  Tfhe  Nuwab  of  Lucknow  wrote  to  the  Governor-General .  i|i 
Xl^9^  i^^g^^Rr  ^  apologies,  **  that  whilst  he  was  not  certf^in  ,qf 
tjfl9  cf^^tpntj  pf  our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real,intere$tii|L 
he^ffg  ecQnQmical  in  his  expenses;  and  that  while  wis anteirfer:^ 
in^^t^c  internal  management  of  bis  affiurs,  his  own  authority^  a.^^ 
tlwNtpf.Jjis  |niai3ters,  were  despised  by  his  own  sulgect$»" ;  «.i, 
^ J. ;Pi^t., notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  English  .w^^e  ,59 
^;!fp^]:fitant  as  to  induce  the  Nuwab  tp  pen  the  lettqi:  first  ,a!J.i^^^ 
^9^j^  fr^h,  attempt  was  made  to  impose  additional  i^jiiifd^pSipOi 
]|][^. ,  ;  Jftstead  of  the  single  brigade  which  IJasting$iihad,ipri9r' 
j^fjipice^suffici^jit,  even  the  two  brigades,  for  livhich  Lord  Q^J^r] 
wf^lifs  ppade  provision  in  the  subsidy  of  fifty .  lac^ .:}:,  .^^eijipy 
ej3^cp94^d4  In  their  dispatch  of  the  22d  of  Ajpvi\ .  1,796,  ,^^ 
directors  commanded  the  two  regiments  of  native  cav^?'y.per;y|^ 
Wg  ^Jickr,  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  to  be  augmeiUed.to^fibpr; 
^ipj^jin^jpirdei;  to  relieve  )ie  Company  from. a  con^de|ri^l^fJ)^f^pjf 
^^.  j^3^eT^3e,  .tbpg  directed  that  every, po^siW^:  §ff(^rt^^(^^il^^p^^ 
mpjd^.  to  ir^^uce  the.VjzierS  to  disbgiifi  his  owjft  vsel^ssj cjjva^f j,^ 
apd  tp^  ^pply  a  papt.  pf  the  sums  expended  in  tf^^ifjSfljjpojff^tji?, 
^^k^iim!^:Wh9^  the.  charges  wlfchth^  Qf^P^^yin^f^r^i^d,^^ 


*  Two  milliQii  and  three  hundred 
Atttttiln'^V^Wotiytid  ^dufids  sterfTng.^ 

f  For  these,  and  other  statements 
on  this  head  see  MiU^  b^ok  6^  chap. 
7,  and  followingt 


X  Five  hundred  t}]Qusand  pounds. 
§  Another  natti^  M  tlie  )kiM\iii{ 


Lucknow. 
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at  first  would  by  no  means  comply.  And  in  March  1797,  the 
Governor-General  paid  a  visit  to  JUucknow.  tor  the  two  ftvowea 
objects,  a?  lie  himself  expressed  it,  orinduciiig  the  vizier  to 
establish  a  reform  in  his  admuiistratiob,,  and  to  pay  twirt  of  the 
new  cavalry  establishment,  which  he  had  alreacfy  peremptorily 
X'efused.  iTie  influence  of  the  British  ruler  was  not  eniirely 
without  success  :  an  agreement  was  obtained  from  the  wretcned 
ruler  to  add  to  his  former  subsidy  the  expense  of  one  European 
and  one  native  regiment  of  cavalry,  provided  the  annual  amount 
should  not  exceed  five  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees.*  "A  few 
months  after  this,  the  Nuwab  Asoof  Ool  Dowlah  died,  arid- was 
succeeded  by  Mirza  Ali,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Vlzier 
All.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  the  following  yiear ;  and  Sadut 
Ali,  thfe  eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  late  Nuwab,  ^ladra  on 
tlhe'rtirone,  on  the  21st  January  1798.  It  was  not  a  tiirieTti 
dfep'nte' aT)out  tetms  ;  and  it  was  finally  established  that  the 
^htiulatl  subsidy  should  be  raised  to  seventy-six  lacs  of 'rupees^ 
ihd  tKAt  the  fort  of  Allahabad  should  be  made  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  wias  also  arranged  that  the  regular  amount  of  the  Ehg- 
IJgh'fol'ces,  stationed  in  Oude,  should  be  ten  thousand  then, 
rticihaitig  all  descriptions ;  that  if  at  any  time  the  amount  shoiifd 
^it^^^tt*  18,000  tnen,  the  expense  of  all  the  troops  abov^  that 
mihibei^' Should  be  defrayed  by  the  Nuwab;  if  it  should  'fen 
b&lbW  dOod,  a  proportional  deduction  should  be  made.  '  Th^ 
Ntt^abf  farther  agreed  to  pay  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  tihe  Eii^- 
lUH,  ay 'compensation  money,  for  the  expense  of  placing  hini  upon 


•  ^Tfte  -nf^it  poiiit  wAs  to  interfere  iu  the  appointment  of  Ms 
minKtii^i'  atid  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  as  sufficienfffr 
a^te  V  a'lietter  from  the  resident :—«  What  the  Nnwrib 
afiifi^  IftiMs' thfe'  Jndependant  management  of  the  interior  conceifiis 
61?  liS^'flWnirtiohs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interference  and  inspec- 
tiOTrW^ffi^'pitt  of  the  English  government ;  and  to  the  gradual 
dH:^ution  df  its  ihBuferice  over  the  internal  administraticm  ol^ 

^A  ia6  IS  a' hundred'  tbbusand. '  Ten  thousand  rupees  is  one  tbou^d  pou^ 


.     .  •     4> ,  <  I  /  ■     •  - .      .  •      -      't)     IF' 
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hiB  country/'*    At  the  same  dme^  the  Nuwab  'was  pressed  to 
disband  all  his  army,  which  would  completely  leave  his  country 
at  the  mercy  of  the  English.     These  and  other  matters  so  bar- 
rassed  him,  that  he  wished  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  &vour  of  his 
son,  and  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     The  answer  of 
Lord  Wellesley  to  this,  was,  to  direct  the  resident  to  attempt  to 
induce  the  Nuwab,  before  his  final  resignation,  to  form  a  secret 
treaty,  giving  over  his  dominions  to  the  English.      This  the 
Nuwab  refused  to  do ;  and  the  Governor-General  was  so  exas- 
perated,  that  he  accused  him  of  duplicity  and  insincerity ; 
insisted  upon  his  paying  further  sums  for  the  maintenance  of 
additional  troops,  and  forced  him  to  disband  his  own.     This  was 
finally  accomplished  in  1800.     In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
the  Governor-General  professed  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Nuwab 
to  pay  the  stipulated  sums;  forced  him  to  cede  nearly  two-thirds 
of  his  dominions ;   and  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  would  have 
been  taken  from  him  but  from  fear  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  dread,  that  if  he  brought  down  too  strict  an  enquiry 
(an  object  always  dreaded  by  the  East  India  Directors),  he 
would  not  obtain  his  grand  object  in  securing  such  benefits  to 
the  East  India  Company — ^a  pension.     With  what  face,  after 
reading  the  above  summary,   can  we  pretend  to  abuse  the 
proceedings  of  Russia  ?     Such  have  been  our  relations  with 
Oude.      After  repeated  and  encreasing  demands  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  Nuwab  (now  king)  has  been  reduced  to  a  third 
of  his  former  dominions.     He  is  sensible  that  he  only  retains 
his  throne  during  the  pleasure  of  the  English ;  and  after  Lord 
Wellesley's  proposal,  and  conduct  in  its  being  rejected,  is  it 
possible  that  he  can  ever  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
our  intention  finally  to  seize  his  territories ;  and  is  it  likely,  that 
when  he  does  not  feel  a  day's  security  on  his  throne,  he  should 
devote  himself  to  the  labour  and  toil  of  superintending  the 
government  of  his  country?    It  would  not  have  been  in  the 
least  surprising  if  he  had  given  himself  up  to  his  pleasures,  and 

*  That  the  Kuwab  shonld  wish  to  have  the  internal  management  of  his  own 
country,  seems  in  the  eyes  of  the  lesident  to  hare  been  a  great  ofienoe. 
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left  his  country  to  its  fete,  considermghow  hh  dignity  has  been 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  how  constantly  the 
resident  interfered  with  almost  every  act  of  his  goyemratot, 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  complained 
tlmt  the  Nuwab  had  neglected  his  duties,  we  allowed  our  troops 
to  be  called  out  to  enforce  every  demand  of  every  petty  gover- 
nor of  a  province  within  the  Oude  dominions.  Yet  notwith- 
standing certain  abuses,  and  occasional  arbitrary  acts,  which 
must  necessarily  follow  upon  such  a  train  of  events,  the  truth 
will  appear  when  impartial  enquiry  shall  be  made,  and  that  is, 
that  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  a  few  sepoys  and 
menials,  the  people  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  see  our  govern- 
ment substituted  for  that  under  which  they  now  live. 

The  following  summary  is  quoted  from  an  ojfficial  memoir 
drawn  up  by  Major  Sutherland,  and  printed,  but  not  published, 
by  Government,  in  1888  : — "  There  is  no  state  in  India  with 
whose  government  we  have  interfered  so  systematically,  and  so 
uselessly,  as  with  that  of  Oude.  But  this  interference  has  been 
more  in  favouif  of  men  than  of  measures  ;  and  has  apparently 
been  uttarly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  people  of 
Oude  any  improvement  in  their  institutions,  or  in  the  form  of 
administering  them.  We  at  one  time  sent  our  officers  and 
troops  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  revenue  claimed  by  the 
Oude  government  from  its  subjects,  without  having  the  means 
of  judging  whether  that  claim  were  just  or  imjust ;  and  we  have 
lent  our  troops  almost  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties^ 
of  poKce.  We  at  another  time  supported  a  minister  in  his  office, 
and,  during  our  support  of  him,  borrowed  money  from  the  trea- 
sury of  the  state,  the  interest  of  which  we  guaranteed  in  perpe- 
tuity to  him  and  his  family,  though  in  lending  it  he  was  guilty 
of  beti*aying  the  interests  of  his  sovereign.  We  have  at  another 
time  withdrawn  our  troops  from  the  support  of  the  minister,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  resources.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
placed  ourselves  in  the  humiliating  condition  of  debtors  to  the 
Oude  government :  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to  the  extortions  and 
oppressions  which  hare  driven  ite  subjects  into  rebeUion,  and 


so  NOOS  on  IKMAN  AVWJOMU 


we  Mve  iMt  our  annj  to  fMiiiiij  «m  reteoe  ttom  to 
dbeimifo^  But  in  the  wkole  Iwlorjr  U  ow  iatofftnoec^  tkete 
docs  HOC  se^m  to  jbe  one  neMwre  ealcolatod  to  prodvoe  any  ImC- 
iiig  boMfit  to  the  peofile  of  O^ie.*" 

Such  bat  been  the  gmenJ  Inieof  eondact  hitherto  adopted 
by  the  Britiab  power  in  India  towards  the  native  prinees  by 
iriKMu  they  were  surroimded ;  at  least  towards  all  those  over 
which  it  eoukl  exert  such  anthc»rity«  Snrat,  Tanjore,  Aroot,  the 
Carnatic,  and  some  smaller  principalities,  exhibit  much  the  same 
history,  and  the  same  results.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  die  pcdicy-  which  secured  us  one  large  portion  of  their 
dominions;  what  we  should  have  done  with  regard  to  the  re- 
mainder, would  have  been  to  have  intimated  to  the  diflGsrent 
rulers,  that  we  only  guaranteed  them  security  from  foreign  inva- 
sion— which,  in  most  instances,  could  be  done  without  actually 
stationing  any  British  troops  within  their  dominions — that  they 
must  provide  themselves  against  interior  commotion,  and  that 
we  should  not  interfere  in  their  internal  arrangement  of  their 
respective  possessions.  This  would,  at  least,  have  been  an  intdU 
ligible  plan,  and  far  better  than  diat  which  we  have  pursued* 
The  fear  of  rebellion  in  the  event  of  misgovemment,  and  the 
conviction  that  they  were  really  independent  princes,  would  have 
been  two  powerM  causes  to  induce  the  native  chie&  to  attend 
to  the  government  of  their  countries  and  the  welfiire  of  their 
people ;  and  the  next  step  would  have  been  to  have  introduced 
a  better  mode  of  government  into  our  own  territories;  thus 
proving  our  claim  to  the  character  of  a  more  enlightened  nation ; 
and  making  our  subjects  richer,  happier,  and  more  contented 
than  their  neighbours ;  which,  by  the  force  of  example^  would 
have  a  fiur  greater  effect  in  promoting  the  civilisation  and  im- 
provement of  the  latter,  than  any  other  means  that  oooU  be 
devised. 

So  fiur,  however,  from  this  being  the  line  of  cendu^  choscBj 
owr  Government  has  pursued  a  system  of  vexatiotts  inlerfarenee 
in  detail,  so  as  to  lower  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  native 
princes  m  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  and  greatly  to  embarrass 


Arfie«rf4mfe^fl«ittef*»  -^Rwj'  'Aoite  (jf^fteft^lfhiMsfeert  l^s  tf6t  eiten 
riB«f#ed4l!i«rf|^ii^r^iStytteiiS^  adapted,  M«tteArt 

Ae^  aglt«ctidW»«ffithe^®W'cish  goremiMtent.  1&i  sdme'cases;  the 
residents  interfered  much  more  mmutely,  both*  dhnectly  arid 
inairtiftly;'  ahd^  thfeir  tifews  *  aiid  opnrioiis  irere  oftefi  guided  by 
sdme  tn#iiia!'fe?i^urite  or  clerk  (monshee),  '  This  is  really  the 
truth.'  I  coifld  mention  a  native  diief  who  has  been  successively 
^ip^ed-'of  two  con^derable  portions  of  territory;  one  of  which 
has-been  given  rent-free  in  perpetuity  to  a  person  who  was  fei'- 
nierly  a  servant ;  and  the  other,  at  a  perpetual  low  *  rent  to  k 
landholder.  The  representations  of  the  political  agent  have 
been  >  the  ostensible  cause;  the  reasons  given  in  the  latter  case, 
df^t^^on  on  the  part  of  the  chief;  for  the  former  I  could  neMr 
<fii$€96v^.  what  plea  was  made  use  of;  he  had  no  more  reial  daiih 
th^^'civil  servant,  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  service,  would 
have  to  obtain  a  tract  of  land  rent-free  from  the  British  govern- 
Ittent.  The  nMan^spring  of  the  whole  was  this :  that  the  servant 
and  the  latidhotdeir  paid  large  bribes  to  the  two  fiivourites,  who 
completely  ruled- the  resident,  and  to  the  officials  in  the  secre- 
tary'^ office  -  in  Calcutta.  We  live  in  supine  ignorance  of  such 
prbdeedings;  •*  but  they  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  native 
ptiAlicf  -  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  ready  to 
b^M^ffe  that  our  functionaries  share  in  the  peculations  of  Aieit 
subor^fftes,  when  we  recollect  that  in  England  the  character 
of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  does  not  yet  stand  clear  from  Ae 
cl«&rge  of' corruption,  which  his  negligence  or  false  confidence 
in  his  'Ser^nts  afforded  to  his  enemies ;  and  he  still  goes  down 
la  posterity  celebrated  as  "the  greatest,  wisest,  meanesi  of 
mattMnd.'* 

It^Si^<^to  be  feared  the  above  are  not  solitary  instances  of  the 

reS^iAt  ^  the  former  system  of  interference ;  and  the  effects  of 

indirect  influence  are  perhaps  more  numerous  and  equally  injii- 

rkMM  M  to  as  they  extend.  '       ^ 

-'^¥b&  «terfet«iiee  of  the  British  govemtneat  in  Ae  hmoB  t» 


•  Xli«»  ngbt  to  inteifexe  in  the  jip- 
pointment  of  minister  Js  openly  asi- 
Bumed   in    a  letter  from  tne  chief 


seeretarj  to  the  zesidMit  at  Hjdm- 
bad,  dated  31st  December  1809. 
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the  Nisam  of  Hyderabad  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
most  of  my  readers ;   and  although  diplomacy  contrives  curious 
veils  to  conceal  its  transactions,  the  outline  of  its  natural  form 
is  sometimes  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  reveal  itself  through  the 
folds  in  which  it  is  enveloped.     In  this  case,  it  was  simply  this. 
A  Mr.  William  Palmer  established  a  trading  and  banking  firm 
at  Hydrabad,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  supported 
by  the  British  government,  because  the  house  of  business  was 
within  the  residency  grounds.     Mr.  Palmer  was  joined  in  busi- 
ness by  Mr.  Russell,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  engineers ;  and  as 
this  gentleman  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  resident^  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  latter  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  his  account.     Afterwards,  Mr.  Sotheby,  first  assistant, 
and  Mr.  Currie,  surgeon,  to  the  residency,  joined  the  firm ; 
and  subsequently.  Sir  William  Rumbold,  who  had  come  to 
India  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  joined  it  likewise. 
The  private  influence  of  the  resident  was  exerted  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm ;    and,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  natives  of  course  supposed  it  to  be  a  government  concern, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  resident  and  other  friends  of  the  Governor- 
General.     Nor  is  it  in  any  way  surprising  that  they  should  have 
thought  so.      Accordingly,  loans  were  made  to  the   Nizam's 
minister,  interest  upon  interest  charged,  new  bonds  were  ex- 
torted, until  the  apparent  debt  to  the  firm  had  in  a  short  time 
been  encreased  to  three  or  four  times  the  sum  originally  lent; 
and  the  Nizam  (prince)  was  made  to  pay  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  the  above  firm,  when  he  could  have  procured  money  to 
pay  it  off,  from  the  Calcutta  merchants,  at  six  per  cent. ;   but 
they  entertained  similar  notions  to  those  of  the  natives,  and  con- 
sidered the  Hydrabad  transaction  a  sealed  letter.     In  1820,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  resident  at  Hydrabad.      He 
represented  the  whole  aflair  to  the  Government,  and  thereby 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Grovemor-GeneraL 
The  real  nature  of  the  transaction  is  sufficiently  apparent,  fi'om 
the  admission  made  by  one  of  the  partners  in  an  official  commu- 
nication, that  without  the  support  of  the  British  government  his 
&cm  could  not  stand  a  day.     Such  is  the  real  statement  of  the 
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establisment  of  the  firm  of  W.  Palmer  &  Co.  at  Hydrabad ;  the 
facts  will  be  found  in  the  official  production  of  Major  Suther- 
land just  alluded  to ;  and  it  was  for  exposing  the  system  of 
extortion  carried  on  in  that  state^  under  sanction  of  the  British 
government,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  been  assailed  with 
such  obloquy.  Whether  the  doubts  that  have  been  lately  ex- 
pressed, of  the  favourable  feeling  entertained  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  have  any  foundation, 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  his  communications  to  the  Bengal 
government  on  the  Hyderabad  afiairs,  display  a  noble  and  manly 
spirit  of  independence.* 

In  minor  points,  who  does  not  recollect  the  member  of  our 
our  civil  service,  who,  after  having  been  dismissed  for  malprac- 
tices, witli  a  positive  order  from  the  Court  of  Directors  against 
his  future  employment,  was  sent  up  to  Lucknow  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Governor-General  to  the  king,  which  the 
latter  considered  in  the  light  of  a  command  to  give  him  an 
official  post  ?  Who  does  not  remember  the  same  influence 
exerted  to  procure  employment,  or,  in  plain  English,  a  pension, 
for  an  Englbh  singer  and  his  wife,  from  the  unfortunate  king 
of  Lucknow  ?  I  have  myself  seen  the  influence  of  the  resident 
at  Lucknow  exerted  to  induce  the  king  to  buy  a  French  toy  at 
a  most  exorbitant  price.  The  resident  himself  exhibited  the 
toy,  and  recommended  the  purchase;  and  when  we  consider  the 
complete  thraldom  in  which  the  Government  of  Oude  was  then 
held  by  the  resident,  if  this  be  not  direct  influence,  I  know  not 
what  is.  The  same  authority  has  been  exerted  to  induce  the 
king  to  entertain  English  coachmen,  gardeners*  musicians,  and 
all  sorts  of  people  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  employ.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  convenience  which  has  in  this  way  resulted  to 
men  in  authority — not  even  excluding  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment— ^has  been  one  cause  that  Oude  has  so  long  been  suffered 


•  It  has  since  appeared,  by  the 
publication  of  the  minutes  in  council, 
tbat  Sir  Charles  was  the  advocate  of 
a  free  press,  which  he  established  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  power ;  and  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  secretly 


proposing  to  keep  it  under  the  con- 
troul  of  GoTernment,  while  he  was 
making  speeches,  and  writing  letters, 
professing  to  be  a  friend  of  freedom 
of  discussion. 
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to  remain  an  independent  kingdom.  Had  it  been  annexed  to 
the  Company's  dominions,  all  these  sort  of  proceedings  would 
have  been  annihilated;  and  whatever  surplus  existed,  after  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  its  management,  must  have  been  carried  to 
the  Government  treasury. 

But,  granting  that  it  is  expedient  that  some  paramount  power 
should  exist  among  nations,  to  check  abuses,  and  that  that  power 
is  conceded  to  us  in  India,  the  next  question  is,  Are  we  qualified 
to  present  ourselves  as  patterns  for  the  imitation  of  the  native 
princes?  Have  our  proceedings,  either  as  a  government  or  as 
individuals,  considered  either  in  relation  to  our  proceedings 
towards  the  country  powers,  or  our  own  internal  administration, 
been  of  so  immaculate  and  honourable  a  nature,  that  we  can  chal- 
lenge investigation?  Is  the  treatment  of  Omlchund  forgotten? 
when  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Bengal  committee,  forged  the  signature  of  Admiral  Watson 
to  a  fahe  treaty^  in  order  to  deceive  Omichund,  without  whose 
assistance  the  Government  could  not  successfully  carry  on  their 
negociations  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  Nundcoomar  yet  buried  in 
oblivion?  in  which  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Court 
which  has  been  established  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  the  oppression  of  the  Government — ^lent  himself 
to  commit,  what  Orme  has  not  scrupled  to  call  *^  a  murder  by 
the  sword  of  justice?" 

The  whole  system  of  our  Government  has  hitherto  been,  prac- 
tically, that  of  extortion  and  injustice  to  the  people,  for  the  sake 
of  partial  and  temporary  profit ;    so  that  while  the  country  in 
general  has  enjoyed  peace  firom  all  external  aggression,    ever 
since  it  was  subjected  to  our  authority,  its  native  inhabitants 
have  become  every  year  more  impoverished.     The  mode  which 
we  introduced  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the  punishment 
awarded  to  the  defaulters,  will  fully  bear  out  this  assertion. 
\      In  one  year  alone,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  land  of  j 
I  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  was  advertised  for  sale  for  revenue 
/  balances.     Surely  such  proceedings  as  these  iHust  have    been 
/  chiefly  caused  by  excessive  taxation  and  misgovernment. 
^""Tlie  same  principle  is  still  acted  upon,  although  the  detail  of 
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practice  is  somewhat  different.  The  sale  of  estates  for  arrears 
has  been  greatly  discontinued,  because  it  produced  more  harm 
than  good,  by  lowering  the  value  of  landed  property.  The 
business  is  now  left  to  the  native  revenue  subordinates,  who 
have  ample  latitude ;  and  have  been  armed  with  the  powers  of 
police,  in  addition  to  those  they  formerly  possessed.  The  modes 
usually  adopted  by  them  are  various :  confinement  without  fi)od; 
selecting  men  of  low  caste  to  demand  the.  balance,  with  a  private 
hint  to  these  to  give  every  annoyance  in  their  power  to  the 
family  and  person  of  the  defaulter,* — are  among  the  most  com- 
mon. Men  who  possess  money  are  forcibly  compelled  to  buy 
portions  of  land  or  gardens  from  a  defaulter,  or  to  take  the 
same  in  mortgage  at  double  the  value  of  the  property ;  and  some 
instances  of  oppression  to  a  much  greater  pitch  might  be  cited. 

The  custom  of  the  people  in  marriages,  as  a  means  of  extor- 
tion, has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  revenue  oflScers.  My 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  each  great  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
whether  Brahmin,  Rajpoot,  or  others,  is  separated  into  numerous 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  caste  is  considered  more  or  less  pure. 
The  people  of  each  are  peculiarly  careful  in  forming  alliances 
with  families  whose  caste  equals  their  own.  They  often  endea- 
vour to  make  a  connexion  with  one  of  a  higher  grade ;  and 
will  occasionally  consent  to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  one, 
who  may  be  a  degree  lower  than  themselves,  in  consideration. of 
pecuniary  or  other  advantages.  It  is  also  the  usual  custom  for 
the  father  of  the  bridegroom  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
father  of  the  bride.  This  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  realizing 
the  Government  revenue.  When  a  defaulter  has  a  daughter,  a 
person  of  much  lower  caste  than  her  family  is  selected  as  her 
husband,  provided  he  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  price.  The 
defaulter  is  forced  to  give  his  daughter's  hand  to  this  person. 


*  This  affair  of  caste  is  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  the  English :  still 
there  exist  among  us  analogous  feel- 
ings which  will  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend it.  Suppose  a  tax-gatherer  in 
England  were  to  select,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  notice  of  taxes  due, 
nighlJiiea  or  chimney-sweepers,  fresh 


from  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions,  and  direct  them  to  force 
their  way  into  the  parlours,  and  serve 
the  notices  on  gentlemen  when  sitting 
at  dinner  with  a  party  of  friends! 
Would  not  this  be  felt  a  wanton  in- 
sult? 
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and  the  money  realized  from  him  is  immediately  seised  on 
account  of  Government  I  Any  overplus  that  may  remain,  after 
liquidating  the  demand,  becomes  generally  the  perquisite  of  the 
revenue  officer  (tuhseeldar)  for  his  good  offices.  Such  have 
been  the  modes  in  which  the  Government  taxes  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  upper  provinces  for  the  last  two  years.  To  the  sale 
of  household  property,  cooking  utensils,  and  even  the  spinning 
wheels  of  the  women,  which  are  worth  only  a  few  pence,  I  have 
already  aUuded.  These  are  too  common  to  excite  a  remark ; 
besides  being  a  legal  source  for  prey.  Latterly,  too,  it  has  not 
been  much  resorted  to,  being  found  unproductive  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  purchasers. 

Such  practices  will  hardly  be  credited  by  the  public  at  large; 
but  they  exist  notwithstanding.  And  again,  I  repeat,  let  it  be 
put  to  the  test  of  imparticd  enquiry.  Some  of  the  collectors  are 
very  well  aware  of  it ;  and  all  might  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
truth,  if  they  had  free  communication  with  the  people.  But 
they  know  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  it  The 
revenue  'nmst  be:  realized,  or  their  character  for  efficiency  is 
gone;  so  they  quiet  their  consciences  by  pleading,  that  they  are 
not  informed  of  it  officially.*     It  is  to  no  purpose  that  Govern* 


*  It  is  quite  impossible  to  persuade 
the  people  that  such  practices  are  en- 
forced without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  English  functionaries. 
Before  a  native  would  yenturd  to  com- 
plain of  such  oppression  openly,  he 
first  privately  informs  the  collector, 
perhaps  in  general  terms,  without  al- 
luding to  his  own  particular  case. 
He  easily  perceives  hy  the  reception 
his  complaint  meets  with,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  measures  taken  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  that!  it  will  be  his 
wisest  plan  to  submit. 

To  show  to  what  a  pitch  the  native 
revenue  officers  sometimes  carry  their 
mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  the  fol- 
lowing will  give  an  idea : — The  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate,  with  whose  sub- 
renters  an  English  merchant  liad  ex- 
tensive dealings  for  indigo,  fell  in 
considerable  balance,  although  he 
had  realized  the  whole  of  his  demaud 
from  his  sub-renters.  The  landholder 
and  revenue  officer  (tuseeldar)  devised 


a  plan  to  make  the  merchant  pay. — 
Accordingly,  a  number  of  peons  (run- 
ners or  constables)  were  sent  into  the 
village  to  prevent  the  indigo  from  be- 
ing cut,  unless  the  merchant  would 
advance  the  money  to  the  defaulter. 
Indigo,  my  readers  know,  when  ripe, 
deteriorates  every  day  if  not  cut,  and 
the  value  of  the  cultivation  was  nearly 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  balance 
due  from  the  landholder.  To  appeal 
to  the  collector  or  board  in  the  regular 
way  would  take  so  much  time  that  the 
injury  would  be  past  recovery.  For- 
tunately, the  merchant  happened  to 
have  a  friend  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  collector,  by  which 
interest  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  extortion.  But  the  tuhseeldar  was 
not  punished.  It  will  be  asked,  why 
not  prosecute  for  damages  in  the  civil 
court  in  such  cases  ?  Alas,  the  mer- 
chant had  had  too  much  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  civil  courts  to  hope  to 
gain  any  thing  by  such  a  measure ! 
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ment  or  the  boards  indite  fine  sounding  paragraphs,  disclaiming 
all  sanction  of  such  oppression,  and  professing  their  willingness 
to  punish  any  instance  that  is  brought  to  their  notice.  As  long 
as  they  refuse  to  allow  any  reduction,  and  insist  upon  the  full 
demand  being  paid,  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  such  measures  as  are  above  described. 

Many  instances  are  daily  occurring  to  prove  the  intentions  of 
Government,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  one  of  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  I  allude  to  the  letter 
from  the  collector  of  BuUoah,  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  stood 
forward  to  expose  to  the  board  of  revenue  the  system  carried  on 
in  farming  out  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  liquor  and  intoxicating 
drugs,  with  the  reply  of  the  board. 

The  latter  was  well  characterized  by  the  editor  of  the  Mufussil 
Ukhbar^  in  the  following  statement : — "  We  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  letter  from  the  deputy  collector  of  BuUoah,  and 
the  reply  to  it  from  the  board  of  customs.  Would  that  there 
were  more  such  deputy  collectors  in  the  service.  This  gentle- 
man (whose  name  we  wish  we  could  publish)  has  had  the  courage 
to  stand  forth  and  tell  the  truth  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  akbarry  (distillery  revenue)  is  iarmed  out  every  year,  and 
we  believe  in  every  place.  We  can  vouch  for  its  being  the 
system  in  more  than  one  district.  The  board  of  customs,  con- 
sisting of  men  who  have  been  bred  up  in  Calcutta  offices,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  of  provincial  affairs,  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
quite  shocked  at  the  recital  in  the  deputy  collector's  letter ;  and 
in  a  very  prudish  manner,  write  eight  or  ten  pages  of  foolscap, 
deprecating  very  properly  the  plan  adopted  for  raising  the 
revenue.  So  far  so  good.  This  wonder  at  the  account  given 
sufficiently  shows  that  they  are  not  adequate  judges  on  provincial 
affairs.  But  they,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  be  very  angry  with 
the  deputy  collector  for  his  sincerity  in  telling  them  the  naked 
truth ;  indeed,  the  meaning  of  their  reply,  being  interpreted,  is, 
— If  you  can  raise  the  revenue  in  the  excise  department  by  fair 
means,  do  so,  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foul 
means,  do  it  secretly,  and  do  not  tell  us  in  a  public  letter  how 
you  manage  it ;   but  recollect,  if  any  defalcation  takes  place  in 
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the  excise  revenue,  we  hold  you  to  be  responsible  for  thfe  revenue 
being  kept  up  to  its  present  rate." 

From  such  a  statement  as  this,  it  is,  however,  cheering  to  turn 
to  another- {mblic  document  lately  published,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  dawn  of  brighter  views  is  advancmi^Tin  other 
quarters  of  the  political  hembphere.  The  board  of  revenue  at 
Allahabad  has,  not  long  since,  actually  refused  to  sanction  a 
settlement,  because  it  was  too  high.  A  few  more  such  acts  as 
this  will  convince  the  collectors  that  Government  is  really  in 
earnest  in  withholding  its  countenance  from  the  extortion  and 
injustice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

I  could  produce  an  instance  when  the  pardon  of  some  convicts 
was  recommended  and  obtained ;  the  real  reason  being,  that  the 
collector-magistrate  hoped  to  realize  a  still  higher  rent  from  the 
village  to  which  they  belonged. 

Let  me  once  again  advert  to  the  difference  in  the  S3rstem  in 
force  for  the  administration  of  justice  where  Government  is  the 
party  concerned,  and  where  the  interests  of  individuals  only  are 
affected— =-to  the  process  for  enforcing  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  in  realizing  the  revenue— to  the  courts  before  which 
individuals  are  destined  to  delay  and  procrastination  for  years, 
and  the  special  tribunals  erected  for  speeding  the  immediate 
intrrrjl^nf  Goyflirnmjgnt.  \   Regarding  the  general  features  of 

rthe  civil  courts,  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  once  more  to  the  extra- 
ordinary dispatch  of  the  court  of  directors,  of  March  1812,  and 
to  reports  and  circular  orders  of  the  Sudder  Dewanee  (Supreme 
Civil  Court)  of  various  dates,  almost  up  to  the  present  time, 
which  have  already  been  quoted  in  various  numbers  of  these 
papers.  The  substance  of  the  dispatch  is  as  follows : — "  We 
apprehend  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  people 
to  decide  their  causes  themselves,  by  any  arbitrary  methods  they 
I  chose,  than  to  harrass  their  feelings,  and  ruin  their  property,  by 
1  establishmg^iuwets.  wfcer©4ustice  is  sought  in  vain."\ 

Let  my  readers  compare  the  summary  and  severe  measures 
enacted  for  realizing  revenue  balances,  with  the  dilatory,  and 
often  impracticable,  proceedings,  prescribed  for  executing  the 
decrees  in  favour  of  individuals,  which  were  alluded  to  in  No, 
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XXVII.  In  addition  to  what  was  there  stated,  may  be  adduced 
the  following  practice.  Should  an  individual,  after  years  of 
litigation  and  expense,  have  succeeded  in  causing  the  realization 
of  his  demand,  and  its  deposit  in  the  civil  court;  suppose  the 
collectofjias  a  demand,  which  has  been  due  only  within  a  few 
days,  on  the  person  against  whom  the  decree  was  given,  he  sends 
intimation  to  the  judge,  who,  instead  of  pa}ring  the  amount  to 
the  plaintiff,  forwards  it  immediately  to  the  collector.  Nay, 
there  is  an  order  from  Government,  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
landed  property  being  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  decree  at  the  suit 
of  an  individual,  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  liquidate  any  de- 
mand which  may  exist,  on  the  part  of  Government,  against  the 
owner  of  the  land,  even  though  this  may  have  arisen  many  years 
subsequent  to  the  decree  of  the  court.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  resumption,  or  rather  the  confiucaiiofh 
laws,  Regulation  II.  of  1819,  and  others,  I  cannot  refrain  from    \ 
another  attempt  to  attract  attention  towards  their  flagrant  in-     I 
justice,  and  placing  tiieir  provisions  in  a  concise  view.     Suppose      | 
a  foreign  conqueror  of  England  were  to  enact  a  law  to  tiiis      [ 
effect : — "  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  estates     1 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  people  whose  tides  are  not  valid,     | 
and  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  such  be  confiscated  and  farmed     | 
on  account  of  Government ;  whereas,  also,  we  find  that  the  courts     ) 
of  justice  which  we  have  established  are  so  extremely  dilatory  in    \ 
their  proceeding,  that  great  delay  exists  in  confiscating  these 
estates  by  r^ular  course  of  law;    moreover,  that  some  of  our 
own  judges  are  too  independent  to  decide  every  case  in  favour  of   [ 
Government; — Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  a  new  tribunal  shall    I 
be  constituted  in  each  county,  for  the  trial  of  these  cases ;    that 
the  county  collector  of  taxes  shall  be  both  judge  and  prosecutor ; 
that  he  shall  call  on  the  possessor  of  any  estate  to  come  before 
him,  and  prove  his  tide ;   and,  after  investigating  the  matter, 
shall  either  confirm  the  proprietors  in  possession,  or  confiscate 
the  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  Government,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  farm  out  the  lands ;  leaving  the  owner  to  seek  redress 
in  regular  conrts.  which  w^  hf^Tf  ulrgadj  nnniouniird  to  hr  iriri 
tually  useless.  J'iSs  an  induc^nient  tp  the  collector  to  a^t^nd  to 
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the  interests  of  Government,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  percentage  on 
the  value  of  all  land  he  succeeds  in  confiscating.  To  prevent 
the  evils  which  might  ensue  from  the  collector  being  too  lenient, 
in  every  case  in  which  he  shall  pronounce  in  favotur  of  the  owner 
of  the  land,  he  shall  transmit  his  proceedings  to  the  board  of 
revenue^  by  whom  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled." 

This  would  seem  strong  enough ;  but,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
a  new  law  is  promulgated  as  follows  (Reg.  III.  of  1828) : — 

*^  Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  interests  of  Government 
in  the  confiscation  of  estates  have  not  been  sufficiendy  attended 
to ;  that  on  the  appeals  firom  the  proceedings  of  the  collectors 
and  boards,  some  of  our  judges  have  been  independent  enou^ 
to  give  an  equitable  decision ;  and  that,  although  after  years  of 
suffering,  injustice,  litigation,  and  expense,  some  of  the  ousted 
owners  have  succeeded  in  r^aining  possession  of  their  estates ; 
— Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  r^ular  courts  shall  not  have 
any  jurisdiction  in  such  matters;  but  that,  to  decide  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  collectors  and  the  boards,  a  special 
tribunal  shall  be  established,  whose  orders  shall  be  final.  This 
court,  being  more  under  the  eye  of  Government,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  Government,  than  has 
been  evinced  by  the  regular  courts." 

Whatever  sophistication  may  be  attempted,  such  is  the  real 
tenor  of  the  r^ulations  alluded  to.  Let  those  who  imagine  it 
to  be  exaggerated  or  perverted,  carefully  peruse  the  laws,  and 
judge  for  themselves.*  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  many 
years  previously,  the  people  had  been  assured  by  Government, 
on  the  fitith  of  laws  enacted  to  that  effect,  that  their  proprietary 
right  in  rent-free  lands  should  not  be  disturbed,  except  by  a 
judicial  decision.  The  framers  of  the  laws  probably  satisfied 
their  consciences  with  a  Jesuitical  persuasion,  that  good  faith 
had  not  been  broken,  since  the  new  tribunals  were  now  legally 
eansHtuted  to  try  these  cases. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  rent-free  estates  are  held  upon 
forged  or  invalid  titles ;  it  is  the  breach  of  faith,  and  injustice  of 

*  The  various  Regulations  are  specified  in  detail  in  Article  XXXII.  of 
this  series. 
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die  mode  in  which  the  enquiry  is  directed  to  be  instituted,  that 
is  here  decried.  After  being  conversant  with  such  proceedings, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  collectors  should  propose  to  Government 
to  confiscate  the  rent*free  lands  at  once,  without  any  enquiry, 
leaving  the  ousted  proprietors  to  sue  Government  in  the  civil 
courts.  Such  propositions  were  made  by  Mr.  Salmon  at  Bogli- 
poor  in  1817,  and  by  Mr.  Ford  at  Moradabad  at  a  later  date, 
and  by  others.  They  were  negatived  by  the  Government,  which 
decision  was  approved  of  by  the  court  of  directors ;  but  the  latter 
have  not  found  any  iault  with  the  confiscation  regulations,  which 
are  just  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  as  the  above  propositions.  The 
following  instance  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  oppression 
which  can  be  exercised  under  these  laws.  The  Nuwab  of  Fur^ 
rukhabad  granted  to  his  tutor,  Kadir  Alee,  a  large  estate,  rent<^ 
firee,  in  perpetuity  for  himself  and  descendants,  male  and  female. 
The  grant  was  recognised  in  the  treaty  with  the  Nuwab,  when 
his  territory  was  ceded  to  us ; — the  estate  had  descended  to  the 
third  generation ; — yet  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  collector  of 
Furrukhabad  from  confiscating  it,  twenty-six  years  after  the 
cession  of  the  province,  to  bring  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Grovemment. 

Take  another  example  of  the  mode  in  which  Government 
consider  their  own  interests,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  individuals. 
Should  any  person  have  a  demand  against  a  commercial  resident, 
salt  merchant,  weaver,  manufacturer,  or  any  other  person  em- 
ployed in  procuring  the  Company's  investment,  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  law  were  dispensed  with,  and  special  forms  were 
enacted  to  be  adopted  against  these  people.  Whatever  frauds 
they  may  have  practised  against  their  creditors,  their  persons 
were  protected  flrom  arrest,  during  the  whole  of  the  season  that 
they  were  employed  on  account  of  Government ;  and  even  at 
other  seasons,  they  cannot  be  imprisoned,  without  notice  being 
given  to  the  commercial  agent.  Even  as  witnesses,  they  are 
not  to  be  summoned,  unless  their  evidence  be  absolutely  re- 
quired, and,  when  attending,  are  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  laws  have,  it  is  true,  been  abolished,  and  the 
people  alluded  to  subjected  to  the  ordinary  process  and  forms^ 
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by  Regulation  IX.  of  1829 :  that  is,  when  the  conunercial 
speculation  on  the  part  of  Government  had  been  so  diminished 
as  to  be  of  little  importance,  and  when  the  court  of  directors 
were  pretty  well  aware  that  a  complete  stop  would  be  put  to 
them  on  the  promulgation  of  the  new  charter.  So  a  virtue  was 
made  of  necessity,  and  credit  for  an  enlightened  measure  gained 
at  a  very  easy  rate.* 

^  What  have  been  the  results  of  our  police  system,  and  that  for 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  ?  It  has  been  over  and  over 
again  pronounced,  in  official  reports,  not  only  not  to  a£Pord  pro- 
tection to  the  people,  but  to  be  a  source  of  intolerable  vexation 
and  oppression.  To  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  is  regarded  with  such  horror,  that  the  almost  uni- 
1  versal  object  of  a  person  who  has  been  robbed,  is,  not  to  seek 
I  redress  from  the  police,  but  to  conceal  the  injury  he  has  suffered, 
I  that  he  may  not  be  subject  to  the  additional  extortions  of  the 
Xofficers  of  Government.]  The  instances  which  could  be  adduced 
to proi^ffiisrByall  those  who  maintain  any  communication  with 
the  people,  are  almost  innumerable :  one  has  just  been  brought 
to  my  notice.  The  house  of  a  man  suspected  to  be  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  was  searched,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  plun- 
dered property  discovered.  Among  this  were  some  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  which  were  instantly  recognized  as  belonging 
to  a  man  who  had  been  robbed  a  short  time  before.  The  owner, 
however,  declined  acknowledging  them  to  be  his ;  observing  to 
his  friends,  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  he  should  never  be  able 
to  recover  them  until  he  had  been  fleeced  of  their  full  value  by 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  police,  in  which  case  he  should  suffer 
the  positive  loss  of  the  time  spent  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
and  the  expenses  of  travelling  backwards  and  forwards.f     The 


*  In  1804,  LordWeUesley,  the  Go- 
vernor-General, expressly  admitted 
that  the  ''main  and  avowed  object 
of  the  Company's  system,  is  an  exclu- 
sive appropriation  of  the  labour  of  the 
weavers,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
controul  over  that  labour,  to  enable 
the  commercial  officers  to  obtain  the 
proportion  of  the  goods  required  for 


the  Company,  at  prices  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  officers  themselves." 

f  Whilst  writing  this,  I  have  just 
heard  of  another  case  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Not  far  from  where  I  write,  a 
wretch  enticed  a  child  of  about  five 
years  old  into  a  field,  took  off  its  or- 
naments, and  was  proceeding  to  mur- 
der it  with  %  ^9P^t  ^ben  he  was 
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narrative  of  events  in  the  life  of  Peer  Busksh,  alluded  to  in  a 
note  to  No.  XXXVI.  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  name 
may  perhaps  be  imaginary,  and,  possibly,  even  the  statement 
may  have  been  drawn  up  without  reference  to  any  particular 
individual,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of  the  police, 
but  it  bears  such  internal  evidence  of  truth,  that  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  of 
occurrences,  which  I  know  to  be  too  common,  especially  in  the 
Bengal  provinces.  The  writer  has  evidently  both  seen  and  ob- 
served, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  publish  more  informa- 
tion of  the  same  kind.* 

The  extortions  of  our  native  Government  officers,  and  the 
amount  which  is  annually  paid  to  these  people  as  bribes  and 
douceurs,  are  notoriously  greater  than  exist  under  the  native 
princes.  Men  who  receive  fifty  or  a  hundred  rupees  only  a 
month,  spend  double,  or  even  treble;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  have  sometimes  amassed  property  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  rupees.  From  three  hundred  to  a 
thousand  rupees  is  commonly  paid  to  a  person  whose  influence 
with  the  English  functionary  can  procure  a  situation  of  which 
the  authorized  salary  is  from  eight  to  thirty  rupees  a  month.  A 
police  jemadar  (sergeant)  whose  salary  was  eight  rupees  a 
month,  not  long  since  acknowledged  to  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  that  his  situation  had,  in  the  space  of  not  quite  ten 
months,  netted  him  twelve  hundred  rupees ;  and  he  spoke  of  it 
as  not  being  by  any  means  extraordinary.  Enormous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  credible  enough.  Let  me  also  remind  my  rea* 
ders  of  the  system  for  purveyance  and  forced  labour  detailed  in 
No.  XXV. 

The  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  men  under  examination, 


arrested  by  some  people  who  were  at 
work,  and  who  were  brought  to  the 
spot  by  the  cries  of  the  child.  The 
father,  on  hearing  what  had  happened, 
was  furious,  and,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
Tented,  would  have,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  revenge,  sacrificed  the  mis- 
creant on  the  spot ;  but  when  he  found 
that  he  must  proceed  thirty  miles  off, 
to  the  English  magistrate's  office,  he 


offered  the  district  police  officer  a 
bribe  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop — so 
great  was  the  dread  which  he  and  all 
concerned  entertained  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  court.  One  of 
those  which  we  are  pleased  to  assert 
are  such  blessings  to  the  people. 

*  A  copy  of  this  is  subjoined  in  the 
Appendix. 
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being  confined  for  months  and  even  years  before  they  are  tried, 
and  the  accidental  detention  of  convicts  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  has  expired,  has  been 
before  alluded  to  (see  No.  XXXIII.  and  others,)  and  the  cool 
matmer  in  which  such  abuses  are  passed  over  has  been  noticed. 
Here  the  natives  only  suffer ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
little  attention  paid  to  their  sufferings  when  put  in  competition 
with  the  interests  of  Government,  ue.  with  the  object  of  realizing 
the  highest  possible  revenue,  I  must  refer  to  a  case,  where  the 
judge,  in  his  zeal  for  assisting  the  collector  in  his  laudable  en. 
deavours,  had  caused  the  sale  of  many  estates  not  only  unjusdy, 
but  contrary  to  the  legal  forms  and  process  prescribed;  on 
which  proceeding  the  superior  court  merely  observed  ^*  that  they 
regretted  he  should  have  acted  thus." — (See  Construction  Book, 
published  by  the  authority  of  the  Sudder  Dewanee^  No.  128, 
July  8,  1818.) 

What  (let  it  be  asked)  is  the  general  character  of  the  system 
we  have  established  for  the  civil,  criminal,  and  revenue  adminisi- 
tratioh  of  this  great  country  ?  Oppression,  extortion,  and  injus* 
tioe  are  its  main  features.  Not  only  do  the  people  of  whatever 
dass,  English  or  native,  who  are  subject  to  its  influence  and 
operation,  universaUy  lift  up  their  voices  against  it,  but  the  com* 
mittees  that  have  been  formed  in  England  to  enquire  into  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  public  functionaries  in  India,  have  borne 
testimony  to  this  lamentable  fact  The  appendix  to  the  fifih 
Report,  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  ofiten  to  quote,  and  other 
documents,  should  be  carefully  perused  by  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  real  information  on  the  question.  What  must  have  been 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  the  preamble  to  Regulation  L 
of  1821  ?  The  whole  of  it  should  be  read  with  attention.  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  passages: — 

*^  These  abuses  have  been  chiefly  practised  through  the  perver- 
sion to  the  purposes  of  chicanery  and  fraud,  of  the  rules  enacted 
for  the  collection  of  the  Government  revenue,  more  especially 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  public  sale  of  land  for  arrears. 
Under  cover  of  these  rules,  but  contrary  to  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  law,  by  which,  though  a  considerable  discretion 
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Wfts  left  to  the  revenue  authorities,  the  measure  of  a  public  sale 
was  principally  designed  for  cases  of  embezzlement,  contumacy, 
or  fraud;  many  estates  were  sold,  from  which  no  balance,  or  a 
very  trifling  balance  was  due,  or  on  which  the  arrears  accrued 
without  any  embezzlement,  or  wilful  default  on  the  part  of  the 
sudder  malgoozar  (superior  fermer).  And  others  were  disposed 
of  without  an  observance  of  the  prescribed  forms.  In  several 
cases,  too,  a  recourse  was  had  to  the  measure  of  a  public  sale 
without  any  proper  ascertainment  of  the  liabUity  of  the  proprie- 
tors, or  the  &ct  of  their  being  under  direct  engagements  to 
Government.  Thus  some  estates  would  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  sale  for  arrears,  although  the  parties  responsible  to 
Government  for  the  revenue  held  only  a  very  limited  interest  in 
the  mohatil  (estate)  sold,  or  were  persons  possessing  no  fixed 
right  of  property  therein,  who  had  been  recorded  as  proprietors, 
and  admitted  to  engagements  on  the  &ith  of  fraudulent  and 
abusive  statements;  and  some  appear  to  have  been  sold  of  which 
the  tehsildars  (revenue  officers)  had  themselves  retained  the  im- 
mediate management;  the  ostensible  malgoozars  (farmers)  being 
creatures  of  their  own,  or  names  purely  fictitious  being  entered 
on  the  records.'* 

Again  :'^ 

*^  The  persons  who  have  suffered  by  the  aforesaid  abuses  ar^ 
for  the  most  part,  poor  and  ignorant  men,  unaccustomed  under 
the  former  Government  to  any  regular  system  of  law;  little 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  British  code,  or  the  regular 
forms  of  British  judicial  proceedings;  incapable  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  protection  it  was  designed  to  afK)rd;  and  pos- 
sessing not  the  means  of  securing  the  aid  of  individuals  better 
informed;  while  those  opposed  to  them  are  for  the  most  part 
men  of  wealth  and  power,  who  acquired  their  possessions  through 
influence  of  official  situation,  and  by  an  abusive  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  in  them  as  officers  of  Government,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  as  administered  in  our 
courts,  and  who  possess  ample  means  of  securing  the  retainers 
of  the  Adawlut  (court)  in  their  service." 

In  corroboration  of  the  view  presented,  take  the  fdlowing 
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quotation  firom  th^  Minnl»  o£  Mr*  Holt  SfadBenie^  4faited 
October  1,  1830 1-^^^  If  I  were  i^quiEed  to  ^ire  aa  opiimn  as  to 
the  practical  effect  of  our  code  in  the  w^Uai  pioidnees  (ike 
effect  of  our  administration  is  a  very  difS^f^it  qiiesti<»i)t  I  dioold 
say,  that  jmt  in,  fn-oportUm  e^s  U  hat  bfem  emforced^  hmve  the 
people  mffered*  Of  the  ceded  districts,  those  within,  or  inune* 
diately  adjoining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Benares  proTindal  court» 
have  been  most  cruelly  outraged.  As  we  proceed  further  to  the 
west,  we  find  fewer  symptoms  of  the  operation  of  our  code^  and 
•He  the  people  better  secured  in  their  rights  and  properties ;  and  in 

the  Delhi  territory,  though  the  people  have,  I  suspect,  often  been 
in  many  cases  overtaxed,  and  though  when  we  acquired  the 
country  their  habits  were  particularly  lawless,  the  state  of  things 
seemed  to  me  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  of  our 
regulation  districts," 

Again : — 

"  We  are  evei-ywhere  met  by  people  complaining  of  the  au- 
thorities set  over  them,  and  the  authorities  complaining  of  the 
people.  The  longer  we  have  had  the  districts,  the  more  app^^ 
rently  do  hfing  and  litigation  prevail ;  the  more  are  morals 
vitiated^  the  more  are  rights  involved  in  doubt:  the  more  are 
the  foundations  of  society  shaken;  the  more  has  the  work  of 
civil  government  become  a  hopeless,  thankless  toil;  unsatis- 
factory as  to  its  immediate  results,  hopeless  as  to  its  future 
effects." 

Some  are,  however,  so  resolved  to  maintain  the  excellence 
of  the  British-Indian  administration,  that  they  endeavour  to  find 
excuses  for  all  these  abuses,  in  the  circumstances  that  they  are 
perpetrated  by  native  agency,  and  cannot  be  charged  either  on 
the  system  of  our  Government  or  its  British  fimctionaries.  As 
to  the  latter,  by  far  the  majority  of  the  present  generation  cer- 
tainly stand  acquitted ;  but  with  respect  to  the  former,  as  long 
as  we  give  salaries  which  alone  would  not  be  su£5lcient  induce- 
ment to  any  man  properly  qualified  to  accept  the  situations,  and 
in  many  are  totally  insufficient  to  defray  the  imavoidable  ex- 
penses attached  to  the  office,  their  peculation  and  dishonesty 
are  virtually  sanctioned  by  the  British  government.    By  making 
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k  im-th  their  irfiile  to  be  honesty  and  fay  introdiieing  a  system 
of  proper  cheek  and  oontroul)  under  which,  whoever  has  a  com- 
{rfakit  to  make  wOl  be  really  attended  to,  the  natives  in  office 
may  beeoane  as  iree  from  the  charge  of  corruption  as  their  Eng- 
Udh  supericMTs*  At  any  rate,  no  one  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
them  incurable,  until  the  experiment  has  been  fidrly  tried;  more 
especially  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  civil  service,  under  the 
same  system  which  is  now  applied  to  the  natives,  contained 
scarcdy  an  honest  individual. 

We  boast  of  the  security  of  property,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
assert  that  the  people  possess  under  our  rule.  Is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  which  produced  the  enactment  of  Regulation  I. 
of  1821  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  Courts,  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, whose  proceedings  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  official 
declaration  of  Mr.  Doddeswell  in  1809,  then  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment, that  "  to  the  people  of  India  there  is  no  protection  of 
person  or  property  ?'*  Do  the  famous  dispatch  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  1812,  already  quoted,  and  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Holt  Mackenzie  so  late  as  1830,  tend  to  support  the  assertion  ? 
— It  is  notorious  that  in  the  rack-rented  provinces  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  land  endeavour  to  disguise  any  indication  of 
the  little  wealth  that  is  still  left,  and  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
poverty.  The  general  aspect  of  these  provinces  is  the  impoverish- 
ment of  those  connected  with  the  land,  as  is  sufficiently  testified 
by  the  state  of  their  habitations,  and  the  mud  huts  which  now 
form  the  residences  of  those  who  but  a  few  years  ago  possessed 
comfortable  houses,  and  the  decline  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  have  arisen 
from  the  most  vexatious  system  of  inland  customs,  devised  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

What,  again,  has  occurred  in  the  Cole  country  within  the  last 
two  years  ?  We  read  with  horror  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  under  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  but  a  scene  of  almost 
equal  misery  and  oppression  has  been  acted  under  our  own  eyes, 
within  the  last  two  years,  exciting,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
little  attention.  Nearly  Jive  thomand  square  miles  of  territory 
hiave  been  almost  laid  waste  in  suppressing  an  insurrection, 
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to  which  the  people  had  been  driven  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
court  officers,  and  those  who  had  purchased  their  co-operation. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  ahready  alluded  to,  of  our  politieal 
conduct  towards  other  states,  let  me  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Rohillas  ;  the  treatment  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares;  and  still 
later,  our  conduct  to  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor.  In  the  latter 
transaction,  no  sooner  had  the  town  been  taken,  than  every  species 
of  property,  public  or  private,  that  could  be  discovered,  was 
systematically  plundered.  The  Rajah's  elephants,  horses,  and 
even  his  clothes  and  palace  furniture,  were  carried  away,  on  the 
plea  that  we  had  made  war  on  an  enemy's  state ;  yet  no  sooner 
was  the  young  Rajah  restored,  than  a  demand  was  made  upon 
him  as  a  friendly  power  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
those  of  a  political  agent  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  coun* 
try.  He  was  even  obliged  to  build  the  house  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  agent;  and  so  little  consideration  was 
shown  him,  that  after  one  house  had  been  half  completed, 
the  agent  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  site 
which  had  been  chosen  by  the  English ;  and  obliged  the  Rajah 
to  erect  a  new  house  on  another  spot.  Now  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  these. 

Buldeo  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  died  in  18^5,  and  his 
dominions  should  by  right  have  fallen  to  his  only  son  Bulwunt 
Sing,  then  about  seven  years  of  age,  to  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment had  guaranteed  the  succession.  But  Dooijun  Sal,  nephew 
of  the  deceased,  usurped  the  government ;  on  which  the  British 
troops  were  ordered  to  the  attack,  to  reinstate  Bulwunt  Sing,  in 
which  they  succeeded.  We  never  acknowledged  Doorjun  Sal 
to  possess  any  right,  or  to  be  other  than  a  usurper :  he  only  held 
the  reins  of  power  for  a  few  months.  The  state  property  be- 
longed to  the  deceased  Rajah^  and  of  course  devolved  to  his 
son.  On  what  principle  of  justice  could  we  advance  the  plea 
that  the  property  we  plundered  was  that  of  an  enemy?  Had 
there  been  an  JEeop  in  Lord  Corabermere's  army,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  opportunity  to  retouch  the  fable  of  "  The  lion  going 
a-hunting." 
The  same  minor  annoyances  that  are  carried  on  by  our  resi- 
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dents  at  other  states  are  practised  by  the  agent  at  Bhurtpore. 
The  Ri^ah  is  fond  of  the  amusement  of  hawking  on  the  lake 
which  is  close  to  that  town;  but  his  sport  has  been  almost  ruined 
by  shooting  parties  of  English  gendemen,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  sanction  of  the  agent,  to  abuse  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  invested.  The  latter  also  assumes  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  the  Rajah's  palace  at  Deeg  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
friends ;  and  orders  are  constantly  issued  for  the  state  apartments 
of  this  beautiful  edifice  being  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
English  parties  of  pleasure  from  the  neighbouring  stations,  who, 
with  their  whole  establishments,  of  children,  servants,  and  dogs, 
may  be  seen  ^^  doling'*  (in  the  eyes  of  the  natives)  the  halls  of 
their  rulers.  Conceive  the  feelings  of  a  King  of  England,  or  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  Lord  Pembroke,  on  being  ordered 
to  prepare  apartments  at  Windsor,  Chatsworth,  or  Wilton,  for  a 
party  of  French  or  German  tourists,  at  the  command  of  an 
emissary  of  the  African  conquerors,  so  often  introduced  to 
bring  the  argument  ad  hominem* 

We  talk  of  the  intestine  disturbances  which  occur  in  the 
native  states.  Have  we  forgotten  the  imprisonment  of  Lord 
Pigot,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  by  his  council  ?  or  the  quarrels 
of  the  Governor-General,  Warren  Hastings,  and  his  council  ? 
which  proceeded  to  such  a  height  that  the  country  was  on  the 
very  verge  of  civil  war. 

Such  then  are  the  general  features  of  the  British  Indian  go- 
vernment ;  of  its  political  conduct  and  internal  administration. 
We  have  hitherto  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  good  intentions,  to 
which,  as  I  have  before  allowed,  we  are  entitled,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  profit  to  ourselves  and  our  masters.  This  being  under- 
8tx)od  and  provided  for,  we  have  been  willirfg  enough  that  the 
people  should  not  be  oppressed,  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
secure  this  end;  and  that  they  should  obtain  justice  in  their 
transactions  with  one  another.  But  the  first  object  was  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of;  nor  any  other  to  interfere  with  it  The  assertion 
of  the  Government  secretary  in  1809,  already  quoted,  that  "  to 
[  the  people  of  India  there  is  no  security  of  persons  or  property," 

was  traiisonitted  to  England,  unobjected  to,  by  the  Government; 

Ha 
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who  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have  admitted  its  truth.  What 
progress  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  day  towards  the  adop^ 
tion  of  the  first  indispensable  step  to  improvement,  u  e*  the 
appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  courts  and  officers  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  people?  Little,  indeed,  compared  with 
what  was  required. — Good  intentions  !  Is  this  all  that  a  nation 
who  vaunts  itself  to  be  the  most  enlightened  of  the  earth,  can 
produce  to  establish  the  claim  ?  Is  this  the  only  mode  by  which 
we  have  manifested  our  superiority  over  the  native  barbarians  of 
India  ?  Had  we  much  else  to  advance,  there  probably  would 
not  be  so  much  stress  laid  upon  this  negative  quality.  Good 
intentions !  The  Moosulman  conquerors,  who,  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
called  on  the  infidels  to  become  converts  to  the  true  faith  of 
Islam — offering  the  alternatives  of  death  or  slavery — were 
actuated  by  good  intentions  ;  and  that  to  a  much  higher  pitch 
of  sincerity  according  to  their  religious  creed,  than  can  be  awarded 
to  the  English.  Good  intentions  !  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions  r  We  have  had  enough  of  good  intentions,  fair  pro- 
mises, and  eloquent  reports  and  declarations.  It  is  time  that 
Government  should  act,  so  as  to  deserve  the  title  they  have  so 
often  claimed. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  all  these  observations  ?  Again  and 
again  I  assert  it,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  when  the  voice  of 
the  people  shall  be  heard,  that  the  sole  benefit  which  we  have 
given  to  our  native  subjects  is  freedom  from  foreign  invasion,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent.  Holkar,  Meerkhan,  and  the  Pindarees, 
have  at  times  ravaged  parts  of  our  territories.  That  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  that  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  people  can  hardly  be  exceeded  under  any  native 
government  in  India;  that  we  have  conducted  ourselves,  both 
officially  and  as  private  individuals,  so  as  to  produce  the  strongest 
aversion  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  that  they  would  hail 
with  joy  any  power  which  should  hold  out  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing ours.  We  certainly  do  not  hear  of  rich  bankers  being 
seized  and  tortured  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  wealth  by 
order  of  the  Governor-General.  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
native  revenue  officers,  which  are  connived  at  by  the  European 
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functionary^  are  but  a  degree  removed  from  such  acta.  The 
resull,  at  least,  is  the  same,  aldiough  the  modes  of  proceeding 
are  different.  The  Govemor-Greneral  and  couuchI  do  not  issue 
an  order  arbitrarily  to  deprive  a  number  of  people  of  their 
estates,  but  they  enact  a  law  which  shall  empower  the  collectors 

to  do  so*. 

'*  Full  half  a  century  has  passed  away, 
And  never,  never,  in  one  Indian  soul 
Of  all  the  millions  crashed  by  thy  controul, 
Hath  love,  hath  gratitude  for  aught  that's  dear, 
Stirred  towards  thee,  or  any  thought  but  fear. 
We  live  among  them  like  a  walking  blight^ 
Our  very  name  the  watchword  of  affright ; 
No  sympathy,  no  pity,  no  remorse. 
Our  end  is  profit  and  our  means  are  force." 

India,  a  Poem. 

This  is  certainly  no  flattering  picture.  But  it  is  a  faithful  one, 
and  sufficient  official  documents  have  already  been  quoted  at 

*  Not  long  ago,  the  following  pa-  Surely  the  author  of  these  obser- 
ragraphs  appeared  in  a  provincial  vations  must  have  intended  a  covert 
paper  on  the  state  of  Oude : —  attack  upon  the  British  government ; 

he  could  not  have  used  more  appro- 
priate terms.  The  King  of  Lucknow 
on  reading  it  suggested  some  correc- 
tions, and  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  These  persons  (the  chucklidars,        "  These  persons  (the  collectors  in 

i^.  fanners  of  the  revenue)  have  no  the  British  provinces)  have  no  interest 

interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  in  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  in  fact, 

in  fact,  the  happiness  of  the  governed  the  happiness  of  the  governed  is  di- 

is  directly  opposed  to  the  sordid  views  rectly  opposed  to  the  sordid  views  of 

of  the  governors  wherever  the  land  is  the  British  government,  wherever  the 

let  out  m  farm.     Generally  speaking,  rack-rent  system  is  retained.     Almost 

the  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  Oude  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military 

are  selected  from  among  the  personal  servants  are  selected  from  the  relations 

favourites  and  flatterers  of  the  King  and  friends  of  the  Court  of  Directors 

or.  Queen,  and  the  relatives  and  de-  and  the  ministers.    They  are  all  poor 

pendents  of  the  minister.    They  are  and  needy  men  when  appointed,  and 

generally  poor  and  needy  men  when  totally  unconnected  with  the  country 

aroointedy  and    totally  unconnected  the  affairs  of  which  they  are  sent  to 

with  the  province  the  affairs  of  which  administer.      No    kindly  feeling    or 

they  are  sent   to    administer.      No  sympathy  exists  between  the  people 

kindly  feeling  or  sympathy  exists  be-  and  the  collectors ;  the  latter  are  only 

tween  the  people  and  the  chuklidars ;  known  as  oppressors  and  odious  tax- 

Uie  letter  are  known  only  as  oppres-  gatherers, 
sors  and  odious  tax-gatherers. 

"  They  have  no  bowels  of  cumpas-  "  They  have  no  bowels  of  compas- 
donibf  tbeooBtributofs  of  the  taxes,  sion  for  the  contributors  of  the  taxes, 
who  are  not  their  subjects,  and  whose  who  are  not  their  subjects,  and  whose 
ttnfversal  bankrupt  cy ,  if  it  should  hap-  universal  bankruptcy,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen thte  day  after  their  farm  is  expired,  pen  the  day  after  they  have  been  re- 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  af-  moved  to  another  district,  would  not 
Ibct  their  interest.  in  the   slightest  degree   affect  their 

interest. 
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various  times  to  establish  its  truth.  What  can  be  the  object  of 
an  insulated  individual,  like  myself,  in  depreciating  the  English 
Government  and  my  own  countrjrmen  ?  Self  Jove  and  national 
vanity  would  surely  enjoy  a  greater  triumph  in  the  idea  of  their 
superiority  to  the  whole  world.  No  one,  however,  who  has  a 
true  feeling  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  or  the  character  of  an 
Englishman,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  representations  of  her 
Government,  and  its  members,  as  have  hitherto  been  but  too 
often  exhibited  in  this  country — to  her  shame  rather  than  to  her 
glory.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  the  people  of  India  to 
witness  their  sufferings,  and  to  become  acquainted  in  some  mea- 
sure with  their  feelings ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  crisis  is  not 
far  distant.  Fearing  the  dreadful  consequences  that  would  ensue 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  people,  should  this  take  place,  I  would 
rouse  those  on  whom  the  fate  of  millions  will  depend — among 
whom  perhaps  their  own  wives,  children,  and  connexions  may 
be  included — to  amend  what  is  wrong;  and  to  prepare  their 
measures  to  meet  that  crisis,  and  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  the  consolidation  of  our  power ;  which  must  be 
founded  on  the  only  sure  basis— the  afiection  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  Our  foreign  extraction,  our  difference  of  faith 
and  colour,  is  not  the  slightest  impediment  to  this — as  we  act 
so  as  to  deserve  their  respect  and  attachment,  so  assuredly  shall 
we  gain  it. 

"The  people  are  looked  upon  as  "The  people  are  looked  upon  as 
mere  machines,  out  of  which  a  revenue  mere  machines,  out  of  which  a  revenue 
is  to  he  screwed.  The  comfort  of  the  is  to  be  screwed.  The  comfort  of  the  ] 
payers  of  the  taxes,  and  the  improve-  payers  of  the  taxes,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  by  making  roads,  ment  of  the  country,  by  making  roads, 
building  bridges,  ana  other  public  building  bridges,  and  other  public 
works,  are  never  thought  of.  The  works,  are  never  thought  of.  The 
chuklidar's  whole  and  sole  object  is  collector's  whole  and  sole  object  is  to 
to  make  a  fortune  as  soon  as  he  pos-  gain  credit  with  Government  by  ex- 
sibly  can,  for  he  is  never  certain  of  torting  as  much  as  he  can,  and  to 
remaining  in  office  beyond  the  termi-  make  a  fortune  to  enable  him  to  return 
nation  of  the  fuslee  year.  The  laws,  to  England.  The  laws,  if  the  man- 
if  the  mandates  of  a  despot  can  be  dates  of  a  despotic  Governor-General 
called  by  that  name,  against  revenue  and  council  can  be  called  by  that 
defaulters,  are  most  severe,  &c. See**  name,  against  revenue  defaulters,  toe 

most  severe,  &c.  &c." 

•*  Cast  first  the  beam  out  of  iky  own 
eycy  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
pull  out  the  mote  from  thy  hrotner*s 
eye/* 
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In  reply  to  those  who  eo  willingly  give  credit  to  the  flattering 
statements  made  by  a  few  interested  and  designing  supplicants 
and  menials,  I  beg  to  refer  to  No.  XVI.  of  these  papers.  In 
corroboration  of  the  views  there  taken,  the  public  prints  have 
lately  furnished  a  striking  example.  From  the  confessions  of 
some  Thugs^  at  Saugor,  which  were  published  in  the  newspapers, 
it  appears  that  on  one  occasion  a  whole  gang  of  these  miscreants 
had  been  apprehended  by  one  of  the  Boondela  chiefs,  and  that 
some  of  their  friends  went  off  to  Khanpoor  and  made  arrange* 
ments  with  the  native  officers  of  the  magistrate's  court  in  that 
district  to  procure  their  release.  Accordingly  a  most  pitiable  case 
was  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate,  of  poor  harmless 
merchants,  natives  of  the  British  territory,  having  been  confined 
with  a  view  to  extort  money  by  a  tyrannical  native  chief. 
Without  enquiry,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  magistrate ; 
the  chief  addressed  on  the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings ;  and 
the  Thugs  were  accordingly  released  f 

Is  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  paramount  power  never  to  exert 
its  authority,  or  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the  neighbouring 
states  ?  Undoubtedly,  by  a  proper  method,  and  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  not  in  the  modes  by  which  it  has  hitherto  made  use 
of  its  superiority  and  influence.  The  abolition  of  the  old  system 
of  interference  is  a  praise-worthy  measure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  never  see  its  revival. 

The  extent  to  which  I  would  have  the  British  government 
interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  natives,  is  this,  alluding  to  the 
countries  situated  within  Hindoostan  and  the  Peninsula,  beyond 
which  our  paramount  power  is  not  yet  established: 

To  prohibit  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  all  wars  and  aggres- 
sionsf ;  and  to  punish  every  instance  of  such. 


*  Thugs  are  a  description  of  mmder- 
ers,  ^ho  assume  the  guise  of  travel- 
lers, merchants,  religious  mendicants, 
&c.  entice  travellers  to  join  their 
party,  and  at  a  conyenient  spot  mur- 
der them,  to  obtain  their  property. 

t  Every  one  wiU  recoUect  the  war 
between  the  Rajas  of  Joudpoor  and 


Jeypoor,  for  the  hand  of  the  Princeoi 
of  Oudipoor ;  and  the  tragical  end  of 
the  princess,  who  was  murdered  by 
her  own  family,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel.  Every  friend  to 
humanity  would  wish  to  see  the  para- 
mount power  exert  its  authority  to  put 
an  end  to  such  tragedies  as  these. 
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To  call  on  the  imtlve  chiefii  to  give  their  sons  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  education : 

To  insist  on  their  instituting  regular  tribunals  (leaving  to 
themsdves  the  plan  and  details)  for  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice : 

To  intimate  to  those  to  whom  we  have  guaranteed  possession 
and  regular  succession  of  their  territories,  that  they  must  them- 
selves provide  against  any  common  internal  disturbance;  to 
grant  them  a  reasonable  time  to  make  any  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  and  then,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  to  withdraw 
the  whole  of  our  troops  from  their  territories  : 

To  warn  them  that  any  glaring  act  of  arbitrary  o[^ression 
would  draw  down  the  displeasure  of  the  British  govern- 
ment:— Also,  that  our  influence  should  be  exerted  to  further 
any  general  measures  for  the  improvement  or  execution  of 
justice,  (such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Thugs,  &c.)  but  with 
this  reservation,  that  all  details  of  management  should  be  left 
to  them  : 

They  should  also  be  obliged  to  join  in  making  lines  of  road, 
calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country  at  large ;  and  to 
pay  their  quota  of  the  expense,  with  reference  to  the  size  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  the  proximity  of  these  to  the  line  of 
road. 

This  will  be  quite  far  enough  to  go ;  at  least  until  we  shall 
have  set  the  example  of  introducing  a  better  system  into  our  own 
provinces;  and  have  been  able  practically  to  demonstrate  that 
our  subjects  are  better  off  than  their  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  residents  and  political  agents,  excepting 
perhaps  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  states,  the  fewer  that  are 
maintained  the  better ;  and  the  attention  of  those  should  be 
restricted  to  observing  and  reporting  on  what  passes : — but  for 
this  purpose,  a  different  mode  of  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
fill  these  offices  should  be  adopted,  than  that  of  mere  interest, 
which  at  present  prevails.  Above  all.  Government  must  not  be 
too  ready  to  believe  a  state  to  be  overwhelmed  with  anarchy  and 
misrule,  because  the  servants  of  some  individual  Englishman 


were  beaten  for  tbeic  iiaAolence,  uo,  afttemptiti^  ,tQ  levy  eupplies 
for  their  master  and  themselves,  without  paymeKUL  Many  a 
report  of  this  nature  is  macl^  upcHi  fiimiiar  grounds.  If,  however, 
our  Government  should  so  far  improve,  that  our  satgects  become 
really  richer  and  happier  than  those  of  our  neighbours^  tbere 
will  be  sufficient  Indications  of  this,  without  the  reports  of  the 
residents. 

The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  those  chiefs  who  should  act 
in  opposition  to  the  line  of  conduct  laid  down,  should  be  &ae%  or 
deposition  in  favour  of  the  next  heir.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious 
to  see  the  British  government  take  possession  of  any  additional 
territory,  until  it  shall  have  learned  to  govern  what  it  already 
possesses,  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  subjects  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Much  of  this  will,  I  fear,  incur  the  charge  of  repetition  of 
former  remarks  and  observations,  already  made  in  previous 
numbers.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  imputation ;  but  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  length  and  oftentimes 
tedious  detail  of  these  papers  will  invite  many  regular  readers ; 
and  therefore  am  anxious  to  take  every  opportunity  of  awakening 
attention^  which  even  a  cursory  glance  may  turn  to  some  account* 
I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  apathy  and  indifierence  of  my  country^ 
men  in  general,  to  the  interests  and  afiairs  of  India,  and  of  the 
continual  and  repeated  friction  that  is  necessary,  to  quicken  tbeir 
torpid  attention,  and  excite  their  languid  feelings  on  the  aubjeqt. 
The  most  harassing  tale  of  wrongs  or  injustice,  once  related, 
will  command  but  a  "  nine  days' "  sympathy,  and  nothing  but 
reiterated  complaints  will  prevail  on  us  to  take  the  pains 
requisite  to  remove  the  evil  represented.  "  The  unfortunate 
widow"  succeeded  even  with  tlie  "unjust  judge," — and  "the 
constant  dropping  of  water  will  in  time  wear  away  the  hardest 
stone." 

Aufftut  1, 1934. 
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No.  XL. 


ON  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND 

THE  NATIVES. 

SoBfE  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  already  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  these  papers,  and  allusions 
have  been  casually  made  in  those  of  a  later  date.     A  great 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  is  now  taking  place. 
The  Government  have  discovered  that  the  attempt  to  manage 
the  internal  afiairs  of  India  almost  entirely  by  European  agency, 
has  been  a  complete  failure.     The  dark  eyes  and  bronze  com- 
plexion, too,  of  the  natives,  appear  also  to  have  risen  somewhat 
in  the  estimation  of  our  rulers :  and  it  seems  now  to  be  generally 
allowed,  that  these  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  intellec- 
tual talent  and  moral  worth  ;*  and  that  at  least  until  we  had 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  them  that  was  adopted  towards 
the  English  functionaries,  ue.  giving  them  salaries  sufficient  for 
their  comfort  and  respectability;  making  it  their  interest  to  be 
honest,  and  placing  them  as  &r  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptations ;  we  had  no  right  to  pronounce  an  indelible  stigma 
on  their  character.     Now  again  and  again  do  I  repeat,  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  so  justly  charged  against  natives  in 
office  and  authority,  is,  under  the  hitherto  extorting  system, 
virtually  sanctioned  by  the  British  government.      India,  too,  is 
now  thrown  open  to  the  immigration  of  Englishmen  generally ; 
and  although  there  will  not  probably  be  that  great  inundation  of 
settlers  from  the  modier  country,  which  so  greatly  alarmed  the 
imaginations  of  the  Court  of  Directors,-*-pouring  forth  from  all 
channels,  to  overturn  all  law  and  government,  and  sweep  the 
people  from  the  face  of  the  country, — ^yet  such  are  the  extrava- 
gant notions  still  entertained  in  England  of  Indian  wealth,  and 
so  great  the  real  ignorance  prevalent  on  the  subject,  that  we 

*  Shakspeare  dicovered  this  two  centuries  ago : — ^^  1  saw  Othello's  visage 
in  his  mind." 
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may  expect  to  witness  a  tolerable  influx  of  Englishmen  into  tliis 
country,  for  a  few  years  at  least. 

With  these  prospects,  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  on 
the  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  paper,  both 
to  those  in  authority,  and  to  private  individuals.  The  extent  of 
the  evil  which  has  been  produced  by  the  haughtiness  and  distant 
bearing  of  the  English  functionaries  towards  their  Indian  sub- 
jects, is  by  no  means  generally  known  or  appreciated ;  nor  the 
great  influence  which  it  has  had,  in  alienating  their  afiection, 
and  impeding  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  origin  of  this  conduct  was  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  being 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  up  their  dignity :  and  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  observe  how  completely  the  real  feelings  of  many  of 
these  individuals  are  at  variance  with  their  professions  of  indif- 
ference to  the  conduct  and  opinion  of  the  natives.  Numbens 
may  be  heard  to  declare,  that  they  "  care  not  what  the  natives 
think ;"  and  yet  the  very  same  persons  are  constantly  talking  of 
"  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  British  name 
and  people/'  The  truth  is,  that  in  reality  they  do  care  very 
much  what  the  people  think ;  and  are  extremely  anxious  to  be 
held  in  honour  and  esteem  by  them ;  unfortunately,  however, 
they  are  in  general  so  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  latter,  that  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  mode  of  attaining 
their  object.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  left:  their  own 
country  at  too  early  an  age  to  have  had  any  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  command  or  authority  in  their  own  persons ;  and, 
from  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the  larger  proportion  have 
hitherto  been  selected,  few  have  had  much  intimate  experience 
of  it  in  the  examples  of  their  near  connexions, — ^for  the  truth 
must  be  told,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
find  themselves  such  great  men  in  India,  would  have  been 
obscure  individuals  at  home ;  so  that  the  temptation  to  make  th^ 
most  of  their  temporary  consequence  and  dignity,  is  irresistible.. 

The  modes  in  which  this  is  shown  are  various.  Of  the  rarity 
with  which  an  Englishinan  returns  the  salute  of  a  native,  I  have 
already  spoken ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  notions  entertained  by 
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some,  is  'idXtCBdfdbmryi-  J  have)  met  nnith  many  a  yeung-png, 
fresh*  fnora  thsi  Writers'  Buildings^  who  actually  conceived  limit 
erery  nattyelie  passed:  ought /to  make  Am  a  salutation;  and 
some^vho  after 'houring  been  many  years  in  India,  still  enter- 
tained i  the  same  ideas*.  Mndi  difficulty  exists  about  the  mode 
of  reception ;  whether  natives  i^ould  be  allowed  a  chair,  or  even 
permitted  to  sit  down  at  all,  in  the  august  presence  of  a  Bengal 
eivilianb  Much  stiffness  and  formality  also  is  adopted,  in  the 
receptixm  of  a  native  visitor ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
thpse  attempts  to  bolster  up  our  dignity,  and  construct  grandees 
of  men  who  were  never  intended  by  nature  to  be  distinguished 
for  grandeur,  either  of  stature  or  intellect,  we  have,  in  fact, 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  completely  over«reached«  Real  slights, 
sjBch  as  have  been  already  commented  on,  (see  No*  X.)  in  the 
matter  of  entering  our  rooms  with  shoes  on,  &c.,  are  continually 
put  upon  us ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Bengal  officers, 
whether  civilians,  or  military  men  in  the  civil  employ,  are 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  native  fitvourites,  who  play 
off' their  masters  for  their  own  benefit. 

This  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  may  be  learnt  from  some 
df  the  old  residents,  who  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  Hving.  I 
have  talked  so  familiariy  with  men  of  the  last  century,  that  I  may 
say,  that,  in  many  points,  my  recollection  of  India  goes  as  far 
back  as  1780 ;  and  these  have  all  asserted  that  a  very  different 
order  of  things  existed  then.  Many  books  of  travels,  and  other 
works  descriptive  of  India,  give  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
same  intimation.  The  reason  was,  that,  in  those  days,  we  had 
not  arrived  at  that  happy  state  which  the  "  blessing  of  the  Eng- 
lish government"  has  since  produced  in  India;  and  were  not 
convinced  of  the  real  or  imputed  corruption  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. We  were  then  sufficiendy  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  gained  by  their  knowledge  and  experience,  to  further 
our  interests,  and  assist  our  ignorance ;  and  knowing  the  inse- 
curity of  our  situation  in  the  country,   were  sensible  of  the 


*  I  <$ou1d  mention  one  magistrate 
tvhd  actually  insisted  that  every  native 
who  passed  him  on  the  zoad  should 
dismount  from  his  horse  or  convey- 


ance, if  lie  were  riding^,  to  make  a 
salute :  and  ^ho  punished  summ^ly 
all  wfeo  |iepl^ct^4  this  jule- 
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neoessily-  of  cimciiiation  and  'mutaal  good  undcnBtttBdiiig.  <  rSe 
fitrfrom  supposing  it  expedient  ta  esdclncb  tl^m' from  every 
sititation  of  respectability  aondpowdr^  we  knew  thati  it  was  through 
their  means,  principally^  that  we  ouraelves  should  be  secarednitt 
our  own  situations  of  trust  and  dignity.  Many  natvres^'  inj  those 
days»  held  very  high  authority;  and  onr  intearoourse  wabbk  tbetn 
was  much  more  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

(ThrTifflBge'''Eky  be  dafSTIf omTKr  elSt  Of  LdMlCftMwalEBfs 
grand  reforms  of  1793,  by  which  natives  were  excluded  from  aH 
employments,  except  such  as  no  Englishman  would  acec^t* 
From  that  day,  a  separation  seems  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  two  classes,  which  has  been  widening  ever  since.  Many  a 
young  civilian,  who  had  previously  looked  up  to  a  nativeyas  | 
holding  a  much  higher  appointment  than  himself,  was  suddenly 
elevated  to  the  situation  of  a  judge  or  collector ;  in  which  he  had 
appointments  in  his  gift,  which  were  not  beneath  the  acceptance 
even  of  the  native  whom  he  had  supplanted.  It  is  no  wond^ 
that  their  heads  were  turned  with  such  rapid  promotion ;  and 
that  some  portion  of  the  feelings  said  to  be  experienced 
beggar  on  horseback,  should  have,  arisen  in  their  minds.  {Daz- 
zled at  iKrst  by  the  profound  salams,  and  obsequious  courtesy,  of 
the  natives  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  they  soon  began 
to  demise  their  subservient  manners,  and  to  elevate  their  own 
tone  accordingly ;  not  being  able  to  distinguish  the  real  feeling 
of  respect  and  consideration  firom  the  ceremonial  manners  pecu- 
liar to  oriental  nations.  Those  who  succeeded,  naturally  followed 
examples  which  they  conceived  to  be  founded  on  the  usages  of 
the  country ;  and  in  proportion  to  our  advances  in  power  and 
consequence,  our  demands  to  have  thesepretensions  ^cknow- 
ledged,  became  more  extravagant ;^untD,  at  length,  each  indi- 
vidual's conception  of  his  own  importance,  became  united  in  the 
idea  of  t?^  dignity  of  the  English  nation^  every  one  of  whom 
imagined  himself  to  represent  the  whole,  and  called  upon  the 
natives  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

The  consequence  has  been,  the  erection  of  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  English  functionary  and  the  nativesjrf^ 
all  classes ~  Some  supposed  that  fliere'was  scarcely  a  native 
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whom  it  was  jHroper  to  admit  to  a  femiliar  Tisit ;  and  ttus  is  T«vy 
Jiitioh  the  cage  at  the  present  day.  Otfaersy  again,  feel  their 
deficiency  in  speaking  Hindostannee  with  propriety,  and  do  not 
Hke  to  eiepoie  themselves  before  natives  of  rank.  Many,  again, 
deelare  that  the  natives  have  nothing  to  say ;  or  that  the  [motive 
of  their  visit  is  to  turn  their  supposed  intimacy  to  some  improper 
purpose.  Others,  again,  under  the  notion  of  avoiding  all  chance 
of  being  biassed,  keep  aloof  from  the  people,  for  fear  they  should 
even  incidentally  hear  anything  relating  to  any  matter  which 
may  be  brought  before  them  officially. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  the  universal  complaint  among 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  people,  is  the  difficulty  even  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  English  functionaries ;  and  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  impossible  even  to  convey  to  the  English  grandee 
an  intimation  that  they  are  in  attendance,  or  that  they  wish  to 
pay  their  respects,  without  giving  a  douceur  to  the  servants  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  /  Formerly,  much  intercourse  used 
rio'BeFept  up  by  means  of  entertainments  reciprocally  given. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  Moosulmans  had  no  sCruple  about 
eating  with  an  Englishman ;  but  they  have  changed  their  ideas 
of  late  years ;  and  now  there  are  few  in  the  country  who  would 
not  think  themselves  degraded  by  doing  so*i 

If  such  be  the  difficulties  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
English  functionaries,  which  the  higher  classes  experience,  those 
which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
tenfold  greater.  From  the  presence  of  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion, they  are  excluded  altogether ;  and  even  those  who  do 
occasionally  admit  them,  often  keep  them  waiting  for  hours  at 
the  door ;  and  when  they  allow  them  to  enter  their  presence, 
treat  tliem  with  such  hauteur,  that  they  have  little  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  their  attempts  at  improving  the  acquaintance. 


The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is  very  great.     Our  influence 
with   the   people   is   almost   at    the   lowest   ebb,  and  a  very 
Vgeneral  dislike  and   suspicion  of  the  English,  as  individuals, 


*  On  this  head  I  again  repeat,  that, 
intrinsically,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment    But  as  an  evidence 


of  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
Moosulmans  towards  the  English,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented. 
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exists* ;  One  of  the  moat  perjaidoui  effbcto  of  thi%  is  the  little  \ 
opportumty  which  the  British  iunotionariea  poasesft  of  aeqwing  \ 
information  of  what  is  going  on  immediately  around  them^  and  \ 
their  great  ignorance  of  the  characters  not  only  of  the  people  at    ^ 

large,  but  of  theu:_<psBuimmedial43L.^Cl^^ 
vajjtaj'  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  man  dismissed  by 
one  functionary  for  some  gross  corn;q>tion  or  misconduct)  and 
employed  by  his  successor,  or  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
neighbouring  district.  Many  cases  are  brought  forward  in  our 
courts  and  offices,  supported  by  the  most  bare&ced  frauds  by  the 
native  officials,  who  trust  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  English 
officer,  as  a  shield  to  prevent  discovery.  But  the  true  merits  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  cases,  and  the  character  of  those 
employed,  are  notorious  to  the  people  at  large.  They  find  little 
difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  truth;  and  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  persuade  them  that  the  British  functionary 
can  be  ignorant  of  it.  Consequently,  they  are  too  ready  to 
believe,  what  those  whose  object  it  is  to  extort  as  much  as  po»« 
sible,  constantly  assert,  that  he  receives  the  liofi^a  share*  When 
an  appointment  falls  vacant  in  the  courts,  or  revenue  or  police 
department,  out  of  perhaps  a  dozen  applicants,  there  may  be 
one  or  two  well  qualified  for  the  situation, — ^but  what  is  the 
judge  or  collector  to  do?  He  has  too  often  neglected  making 
any  enquiries  respecting  candidates  before  hand ;  when  the  time 
comes,  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  up,  and  chance  or  interest 
decides  who  is  to  be  the  fortunate  individual^. 


*My  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
great  exertions  of  GoTeinment  to  put 
a  stop  to  gang-robbery  in  Bengal  in 
the  years  1808  and  1809.  In  the  in- 
vestigations that  occurred,  it  was 
proved  that  these  outrages  had  been 
systematically  carried  on  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  a  couple  of  years  before  the 
magistrate  or  any  other  of  the  EngUsh 
knew  anything  about  it ;  and  that  in 
others  they  knew  no  more  than  that 
such  a  thing  did  occasionally  happen. 
The  police  officers  did  not  report  what 
occurTed,£romfearof  losing  their  situa- 
tions for  not  apprehending  the  perpe- 
trators ;  and,  in  some  instances,  from 


being  in  league  with  the  thieves,  and 
sharing  their  plunder :  and  the  Eng- 
lish functionaries  had  so  little  com* 
munication  with  the  people,  as  not  to 
hear  of  it  from  other  sources.  Con- 
ceive villages  plundered  by  gangs  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  men,  who  car- 
ried on  their  outrages  with  so  little 
apprehension,  that  they  would  often 
remain  .three  or  four  hours  ia  the  vil* 
lage,  coolly  torturing  the  inhabitants 
to  make  them  disclose  the  little  pro- 
perty they  possessed;  and  this,  too, 
sometimes  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
magistrate's  office,  and  that  he  i^ould 
be  Ignorant  of  such  occurrences !    Ia 
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t«.the<7^y^  qf  India,  jmidei:  it  vfi^pfti^ye  ib^X  gi^^^ftar  cafe 
•hQuJd  b^  taken  iii  ^  <^(uce  oCiodividnals  to  fill  tbesie  importaot 
tniA^  The  first  step  ivill  be,  to  acquire  goi^raUy  ^  better 
haowje^  of  the  cbaiyter  and  giialififariom  of  the  people;  and 
the  best  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  a  mcwa  iHur<^tricted  int^- 
course.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  if  every  civil  officer  were 
to  4^9^  ^  particular  hour  on  one  or  more  days  of  the  week^  at 
.whioh  h^  would  be  ready  to  receive  visits  from  the  respectable 
pittives.in  his  vicinity.  The  mode  of  reception  should  also  be 
q^nsidp):^  A  great  deal  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
,to  allowing  chairs  to  be  placed  for  natives.  It  is  with  them  a 
j[reat  point  to  obtain  this  indulgence  or  civility,  because  they 
ivaskffne  toe  think  so  much  about  the  matter;  but  if  it  were 
more  general,  it  would  cease  to  be  an  object  of  such  great  solici- 
ftude ;  it  would  become  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  curious  to  dis- 
cover where  we  derived  the  idea;  for  it  is  neither  of  English 
nor  Indian  origin.  In  England,  if  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
land  receive  a  visit  on  business  from  his  steward,  or  one  of  his 
tenants,  he  never  thinks  of  keeping  him  standing,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course,  offers  him  a  seat.  Indeed,  in  some  old-fashioned 
houses,  after  the  business  is  over,  he  is  invited  to  take  his  dinner 
with  the  family,  or  at  all  events  has  some  refreshment  provided 
for  him  in  the  steward's  apartments ;  for  none  but  the  lowest 
description  of  farmers  would  willingly  associate  with  the  servants, 
except,  perhaps,  with  two  or  three  of  the  upper  ones  in  families 


one  district  alone,  it  was  discovered 
that  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
dakoitees  (gang-robberies)  had  been 
committed,  of  which  the  magistrate 
liad  never  heard.  The  gang-robberies 
on  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna,  from  Alla- 
baVad  upwards,  which  were  last  year 
stated  to  have  constantly  occurred  for 
from  two  to  three  years  previous,  is 
anotiber  case  in  point.  The  magis- 
trates may  perhaps  have  heard  of 
them,  but  the  English  society,  or  at 
least  the  official  members  in  general, 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  sabject, 
although  boats  were  sometimes  plun- 


dered close  to  the  stations  of  the  Eng- 
lish residents. 

When  the  late  insurrection  first 
broke  out  in  the  Cole  country,  so 
utterly  ignorant  were  the  civil  func- 
tionaries in  that  part  of  the  conntry 
of  the  causes  which  occasioned  it,  of 
any  grounds  which  the  people  had 
for  discontent,  or  of  what  was  really 
going  on,  that  it  was  for  some  time 
looked  upon  as  some  petty  disturbance 
or  robbery,  which  a  few  extra  police 
officers  would  soon  effectually  sup- 
press. 
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* 

fitolMe  <tf  the  greftte^  landholders  m  Englstnd  itidte  m  point  of 
<8niDg^wk&  tfadr  taiatii^  on  ^rent  day' — ^those  evpcMOf  ^wIr> 
wfah  to  ke^p  up  what  is  caHed  "  their  intere^  in  Ae  country  ;** 
and  on  great  occasions-*^  wedding,  th^  birth  of  an  heir,  See. — 
Dot  oidy  the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  ladBes  dt  the  &ttiily,  and 
^ir  friends,  wiH  often  partake  of  a  genend  feast  td  the  poor  and 
rich  among  their  acquaintances  and  dependents. 

In  India,  if  any  one  will,  have  the  curiosity  to  visit  a  native 
rfiief  when  he  holds  durbar  (court)  he  wiH  observe  almost 
every  one  who  comes,  even  to  small  farmers  and  shop-keepers, 
after  making  their  salaam,  sit  down, — not  upon  chairs  certainly, 
beciause  that  is  not  the  custom  among  the  people.  The  chief 
hittiself  sits  upon  the  ground ;  the  distinction  merely  being  that 
hei  has  a  cushion.  I  have  been  at  the  durbar  of  a  nuwab  of  very 
high  rank,  whose  father  ruled  a  large  portion  of  territory,  and 
also  that  of  an  independent  rajah,  at  both  of  which  the  custom  I 
have  mentioned  was  universally  practised. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  should  deviate  both  from  English  and 
Indian  rules  of  etiquette.  Every  large  landed  proprietor  or 
respectable  merchant  should  be  allowed  a  chair  when  he  comes 
to  visit  an  English  gentleman.  For  farmers,  or  the  better  sort 
of  shopkeepers,  benches  should  be  provided ;  and  for  those  of  an 
inferior  class,  a  setringee  (carpet)  should*  be  spread,  on  which 
they  might  sit.  With  respect  to  men  in  oflSce,  it  would  be  very 
expedient  if  Government  were  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
individual  caprice  or  feeling,  and  issue  an  order  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  are  to  be  received  by  their  European  superiors. 
Men  who  hold  the  situations  of  surishtehdars,  nazirs,  tuhsed- 
dars)  moonsifis,  kazees,  or  peshkars,*  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
allowed  a  chair.  I  believe  there  is  an  order  from  Government 
to  this  effect  with  respect  to  tuhseeldars,  but  it  is  very  seldiHn 
acted  on.  Often,  when  these  officers  attend  the  collector,  either 
merely  to  pay  their  respects,  or  on  business,  they  are  allowed  to 
wait  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  verandah  or  lobby,  among  the 

•  Different  grades  of  officers  in  the  judicial,  police,  or  reyemie  deput- 
ments. 
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jor^aMi^  and  then  obliged  to  stand  during  the  whole  period  of 
thein visit  I>  have  teen  men  treated  in  this  manner  who  were 
j^filsiesfted  of  knrge  landed  property,  and  who  occupied  among  the 
people  the  same  station  as  our  country  gentlemen  in  England. 
'What  would  be  the  fedlings  of  Englishmen  if  they  were  to  see 
^r  eountr;^  gentlemen  and  squires  receive  this  sort  of  super-* 
eilioos  treatment  from  a  young  African  lad,  who,  had  he  re- 
mained in  his  own  country,  would  have  perhaps  been  a  clerk  in 
a  merdsant's  counting-house^  or  even  in  a  still  lower  situation  of 
life  *•  The  cases  are  precisely  parallel,  and  men's  feelings  are 
much  the  same  in  most  regions,  though,  perhaps,  in  matters  of 
form  and  etiquette,  more  sensitive  in  Oriental  countries  than 
elsewhere. 

[^""""TTEe  absurd  affectation  of  hauteur  is  also  adopted  in  our  courts 
and  offices.  Some  observations  have  lately  been  made  iu  the 
public  papers  on  the  want  of  accommodation  for  spectators  in  an 
Indian  court  or  police.  We  have  some  intermediate  steps  to 
take  before  we  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  civilization  and  courtesy. 
No  seats  are  yet  provided  for  the  officers  of  the  court ;  nay,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  preserve  order ;  the  judge  or  collector  sits 
down  at  a  small  table,  and  all  the  rest  stand  during  the  whole 
day  J  Even  the  papers  that  are  being  read  and  referred  to  are 
Ijaiig  about,  some  on  the  table,  some  on  the  floor,  and  some 
tucked  under  the  arms  of  the  officers  in  attendance.  Consider- 
ing that  these  are  busily  employed  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
matter  that  require  constant  attention,  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
are  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  for  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  hours 
together,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  their  usual  habits 


*  Some  years  affo  a  young  man 
CMirae  out  in  the  civil  semce  who  ga^e 
himself  extraordinary  airs.  Hardly 
any  one  in  the  country  was  sufficiently 
good  company  for  him^  His  intimate 
friends  the  Duke  of  A.,  Lord  B.,  Sir 
Thomas  C,  &c.,  the  visits  he  had  paid 
to  them  at  their  country  seats,  &c., 
were  his  constant  theme.  His  heha- 
Tiour  to  the  natives  contained  a  double 
p^irtion  of  hauteur,  and  to  the  poor 
Satt  Indians  it  was  quadrupled.  Had 
he  given  himself  none  of  these  airs, 


hut  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  he 
might  have  been  respected  by  the 
whole  society;  but  people  were  curious 
to  know  who  this  young  grandee  could 
be.  He  proved  to  be  the  son  of  a 
London  tradesman,  who  had  occasion- 
ally been  sent  by  his  father  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
receive  orders  for  goods.  This  soon 
was  as  well  known  among  the  natives 
as  among  the  English,  and  he  ac- 
quired ft  cognomen  which  he  never 
lost 
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are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  recambeot  <  oT'  .shtiog  jftMva^ 
To  say  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  the  tbingi  lam  certain,  thlit 
if  a  little  attention  were  paid  to  the  aoeommodaitioni  of^  Aeiji 
people,  in  providing  them  seats  and  fiusilities  for  writings .  d)0 
business  would  be  got  over  in  muoh  less  time.  A  ecnqple  of  fisMx 
wooden  benches,  such  as  we  often  see  occupied  by  a  pavty.iof 
natives  in  the  verandah  before  their  houses,  to  be  placed  Qiie>iMi 
each  side  the  table,  would  not  cost  much.  The  custom  has  for 
some  time,  I  believe,  been  introduced  in  the  Sudder  Dewanee  *, 
at  Calcutta ;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  individuals  who 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  their  example ;  though  in  one 
case  there  was  some  little  difficulty  started  by  the  commissioner 
as  to  the  expense,  which  would  not  be  above  forty  or  fifty  rupees 
(four  or  five  pounds)  for  each  office. 

With  respect  to  the  poorer  classes,  it  would  be  equally  expei* 
dient  to  make  some  arrangement  for  devoting  a  certain  portion 
of  time  to  hearing  their  complaints,  A  few  minutes,  either 
just  as  an  officer  was  returning  fi'om  his  morning  ride,  or  before 
he  went  out  for  his  evening  exercise,  would  enable  him  to  do  a 
great  deal.     Their  stories  are  short  and  simple, — 

"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor;" 

generally  of  some  wrong  inflicted  by  some  rich  neighbour  or 
official  of  a  court,  but  for  which,  either  from  poverty  or  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain  redress. 
If  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie's  observation  be  correct,  **  that  every 
district  presents  a  great  many  wrongs  which  every  one  sees 
ought  to  be  redressed,  but  for  which  the  most  skilful  regula- 
tions can  scarcely  tell  the  injured  in  what  shape  they  are  to 
seek  redress,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes 
should  not  know  the  proper  course  to  adopt  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  labour  an  officer  who  acts  in  this  way  is  ultimately 
spared ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  it  becomes  known  that 
free  access  is  given  to  all,  and  that  speedy  enquiry  follows  any 
information  received,  abuses  of  all  sorts  will  be  very  much 
checked.    A  public  functionary  who  converses  familiarly  with 

•  Chief  civil  court. 
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all  c}as3es»  will  soon  be  aware  of  almost  everything  that  is  going 
OH)  and  of  the  characters  of  most  of  the  people  about  him.  •  I 
know  one.  man  whose  district  was  what  is  technically  called  <^  ia 
capital  order;"  he  used  jokingly  to  remark,  when  spoken  to 
about  it,  that  he  contrived  it  by  "  holding  court  once  or  twioe  a 
day.  on  horseback;"  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that  in  liis 
momipg  and  evening  rides  he  took  every  opportunity  of  speakr 
ing  to  those  he  met;  not  waiting  till  he  was  addressed,  but  often 
beginning  the  conversation  himself.  This  sort  of  behaviour  pro* 
cured  him  an  influence  which  "  a  regulation  man  "  would  hardly 
credit  (xc  understand. 

Th^  summary  of  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is» 
that  times  and  sentiments  are  much  changed  within  these  fe^ 
years  in  regard  to  India,  its  people,  and  the  state  of  its.  affiura; 
and  that  the  change  is  progressively  proceeding.  The  day  i^ 
passed  when  an  English  judge  or  collector  was  looked  uppn  as,  a^ 
demi-god  by  thousands  of  obsequious  natives ;  \¥hen  be  mjgl^t 
virtually  attend  to  or  neglect  his  duty  at  his  own  pleasure ;  ai^jl 
when  he  could  consult  his  own  inclination  in  his  conduct  toward^ 
tl^ose  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  or  confine  his  social  fiopiir 
miinications  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  refuse  to  be  bored  l^ 
**  the  black  fellows.''  The  evils  of  a  virtual  denial  of  justice; 
of  an  almost  irremediable  confusion  in  the  ownership  of  landed 
property,  and  of  progressive  impoverishment,  which  have  be^n. 
accumulating  for  the  last  thirty  years,  are  now  at  a  most  cri^ic^ 
point.  Government  has  lately  made  some  attempts  towarids  in- 
troducing a  better  order  of  things;  and  it  is  hoped,  ere  longj^ijt 
will  become  more  fully  sensible  of  its  true  interests,  and,  by  th^ 
declaration  of  a  permanent  settlement^  the  one  grand  measuire 
which  will  restore  confidence  and  establish  the  security  of  pro-, 
perty,  prepare  the  ground  for  that  future  harvest,  and  thpse, 
rich  fruits,  which  it  has  such  ample  capabilities  to  produce. 

Though  the  usual  behaviour  of  official  individuals,  which  has 
hitherto  obtained  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  preserving  their 
dignity  and  consequence,  has  greatly  tended  to  create  the 
aversion  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  the  people,  it  is  not  yet, 
I  trust,  too  late  to  amend  our  conduct,  and  regain  their  good 
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(^ittiidnr;  'We  need  not  imagine  that  there  ik  anjr  thlng^  peculiar 
in  the  native  character,  which  requires  a  particular  manner  or 
Mode  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  Human  natiire 
is  "much  the  same  in  all  countries;  influenced  by  the  sartte 
motives,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  passions.  Kind- 
ness will  conciliate,  and  rudeness  and  insolence  will  repel ;  and 
tfeereare  mutual  duties  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  superiors 
and  inferiors,  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  each  will  duly  do  his 
own  part.  In  England,  at  the  present  moment,  the  complaints 
of  the  upper  classes  are  loud  of  the  want  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment which  is  now  evinced  by  the  lower  orders,  and  with  good 
reason ;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  the  miscdn- 
duct  of  the  former,  who  have  neglected  their  duties,  and  dis- 
regarded the  claims  of  the  latter  upon  them.  Instead  of  residing 
at  least  a  portion  of  every  year  on  their  estates,  and  keeping  up 
flieir  connexion  with  their  neighbours  and  dependents  by  a 
variety  of  kind  offices,  they  too  generally  spend  "  the  season  " 
in  extravagance  in  London,  and  then  go  abroad  to  some  petty 
town  on  the  Continent,  or  to  a  watering-place  in  England, 
where,  in  a  small  lodging  and  reduced  establishment,  they 
recruit  their  finances,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
expense  of  the  next  season  in  town ;  and  all  the  acquaintance 
they  have  with  their  own  neighbourhood,  the  inferior  gentry, 
their  tenants,  or  their  peasantry,  is  during  a  short  visit  in  the 
sporting  season^  or  by  the  exertions  of  their  stewards  or  agents 
to  raise  their  rents  as  high  as  possible  to  meet  their  demands. 
The  following  passage,  from  a  late  number  of  "  Blackwood  s 
Magazine,"  though  highly  coloured,  is  but  too  true  a  picture  of 
the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  at 
this  day ;  though  it  is  happily  contrasted,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
some,  by  a  very  opposite  course  of  conduct,  such  as  I  attempted 
to  describe  in  an  early  number  of  these  papers  (see  No.  XIV,), 
when  treating  on  this  subject  :— 

"  The  exclusives  not  only  keep  entirely  aloof  from  theiy. 
natural  supporters  and  friends  in  their  own  counties  and  vicinity^ 
but  they  generally  associate  with  each  other  alone,  in  migrations 
from  province  to  province.     Is  there  a  battue  given,  or  a  select 
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j^arty  held  in  bny  of  the  great  houses  in  the  kingdom,  the  pei> 
son6  whe  are  admitted  to  share  in  its  delights,  are  none  of  their 
tlhttiM  supporters,  but  the  exelusives  from  other  and  distant 
l?<rtmti^S5  and  they,  in  their  turn,  return  the  compliment  by 
ihVittng  the  grandees  from  their  own  distant  place  to  a  similar 
V§uni&n  of  rank  and  fashion.  Wherever  you  go,  it  is  Almack's 
And  St.  Jameses  Street,  the  coterie  of  a  few  London  drawing- 
tooms,  "^hich  are  assembled.  The  great  and  fashionable  travel 
in  England  firom  one  great  house  to  another,  from  the  Earl  of 
this  to  the  Duke  of  that,  and  know  as  little  of  the  people  or  the 
gentry  of  their  own  country  as  they  do  of  those  in  the  Conti- 
nental States  through  which  they  pass  in  their  travelling  car- 
riages and  four.  Amusement,  field  sports,  and  exclusive  society, 
seem  the  great  objects  in  life  to  numbers  whose  talents,  know- 
ledge, and  principles,  fit  them  for  better  things.  Is  there  an 
assembly  of  influential  members  of  the  Peers  and  Commons  at 
a  chateau  in  the  provinces,  the  uninformed  many  imagine  that 
some  great  national  object  is  in  view,  and  that  it  is  to  save  the 
empire  that  so  great  a  concourse  of  rank  and  talent  is  brought 
'together ;  it  is,  unfortunately,  frequently  but  to  beat  a  preserve 
ftw  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  or  to  give  6cl&t  to  the  introduction 
of  some  debutante  of  fashion  into  the  gay  world. 

"If  we  lived  in  ordinary  times,  these  foibles  of  the  age  would 
-form  the  fit  subject  of  the  novelist's  pencil  or  the  poet*s  satire; 
but,  connected  as  they  are  with  great  and  disastrous  public  con- 
sequences, and  calculated  as  they  appear  to  be  to  snap  asunder 
the  last  links  which  unite  the  Aristocracy  to  the  party  inclined 
to  support  them  among  the  Commons,  they  assume  a  graver 
aspect,  and  become  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
Idok  forward  to  the  mean^  by  which  the  progress  of  disaster 
ihay  yet  be  stemmed.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  classes  of  the  landholders  and  of  the 
aristocracy  has  signally  declined  within  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and  it  is  as  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  declined  very  much 
in  consequence  of  their  own  conduct.  Formerly  the  great 
-ftmilies  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  upon  their  estates, 
iad  Opened  their  magnificent  mansions  to  all  their  neighbours 
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tnd  friends  with  whom  lliey  were  thrown  in  contact)  either  by 
situation,  occupation,  or  similarity  of  tastes.  The  young  men  of 
talent  in  their  vicinity  looked  to  these  places  as  the  cait4;e.of 
their  promotion,  and  the  great  object  of  their  ambition ;  «J(id 
the  families  in  the  county  were  linked  to  them,  not  merely  by 
similarity  of  feeling  and  principle,  but  by  the  recollection  of 
hairiness  experienced,  and  favours  conferred,  and  distinction 
received,  under  their  roof.  It  was  this  mysterious  compound  of 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  flattered  ambition,  which  produced 
the  influence  of  the  great  families,  and  threw  over  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  subordinate  landholders  those  silken 
ehains  which  bound  them  to  the  conservative  side,  and  the 
cause  of  order,  as  firmly  as  the  honour  and  the  attachments  of 
feudal  power. 


^M'iminmmw.i.Lpiv  immti.i.mi*v*2>ttKiny^^->^t^^ 


^^c^ow  kll  this  is  dianged.  ITie  landed  proprietors  Jknoiw^ 
little  of  the  great  houses  which  are  dotted  through  their  coun-  ^ 
ties ;  they  seldom  enter  their  gates ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
strangers  to  their  inmates;  they  are  envious  of,  because  they  are 
excluded  from,  their  superiors'  enjoyments.  Not  one  in  ten  of 
the  middling  classes  even  know  them  by  sight.  The  secluded 
and  exclusive  aristocratic  families  frequently,  lead  a  luxurious 
indolent  life,  associating  solely  with  each  other,  studiously  keep* 
ing  their  neighbours  at  a  distance,  and  knowing  as  little  of  the 
people  whose  support  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  own  estates 
or  honours  from  the  clutches  of  the  radical,  as  they  do  of  the 
Kalmucs  or  Hindoos.  The  excitation  of  fox-hunting,  the  whirl 
of  dissipation,  the  attractions  of  the  opera,  the  soirees  of  the 
exclusives,  the  country  parties  of  the  great,  occupy  them  entirely^ 
as  if  no  danger  threatened  them  and  tlieir  country;  as  if  n< 
Refoarm  BiU  had  transfeiTed  to  impassioned  millions,  guided  b; 
ambitious  hundreds,  the  influence  which  should  be  centred  ii 
those  whose  measures  are  steadied  by  the  possession  of  property  | 
as  if  the  evil  days  were  not  fast  approaching,  and  the  danger  was 
not  at  every  honest  man's  throat.  They  appear  absolutglyhHi^ffl 
to  the  state  of  the  countryi^eveiTWlrgnr^eirTnoiCclear-siffhted 
inferiors  have  almost  lost  hope ;  too  many  of  them  will  be  feast- 
ing like  Bebhazzar,  when  the  hand-writing  on  the  walls  is  before 


ithbiiifm4etanifit«rs<bfift«|  th^^  iMtrrydig  and  glvitig  ffi 

«toma^  ifiyen  lih^  dc^kge  is  at' hA«iid.^'      ^  -     ^ 

n  v]^o^,ik»  jn^t  this  (v^fledoffcoilrsetfythediffeirent  circttitist4mes 
lof  tttib  iieverail  parties)'  blmostr  a  picture  of  the  life  which  is  led  by 
the  ^finglishi  *pafolid  functionaries^  in  India  ?  With  the  eitcepCion 
•of'feome' fei^  iwHioured  and  beloted  inditiduals,  who  haying 
posii%Iy'e:kpei*ieneed  or  witneesed  the  happiness  arising  from  \a 
better  and  wiser  life  in  England  among  their  own  families  Or 
oonh^otiond,  have  adopted  the  same  during  their  residence  in 
thik  ^iintiy ;  and  in  some  degree  redeemed  the  English  chara<5- 
'ter  tiifiong'thie  people  of  India.  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  among 
Jtih^  rifeihg  generation  at  least,  there  must  be  many  whose  educa- 
tioiil,  whose  tastes,  whose  feelings,  have  been  formed  upon  such 
models ;  and  who,  though  for  a  while  they  may  have  yielded  to 
ibe  temptations  incident  to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  iihitated 
the — it  must  be  called — vulgar  example  of  those  around  them, 
have  not  yet  forgotten  their  early  days  and  the  association^  of 
home  and  childhood.  To  them,  especially,  I  would  appeal,  and 
exhort  them  to  rouse  themselves  before  it  is  too  late.  Evil 
habits  may  be  stealing  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly;  the 
voice  of  conscience  may  already  have  lost  its  power,  and  they 
jnay  be  "following  the  multitude  to  do  evil;"  but  let  them  listen 
to  one,  who,  having  experienced  all  that  they  are  now  conteiiding 
with,  knows  that  it  requires  only  a  little  resolution,  a  little  inde- 
pendence of  character,  a  litde  indifference  to  the  ridicule  or 
affected  contempt  of  their  companions,  to  redeem  their  dmi^, . 
and  burst  asunder  the  "  withe  bonds''  which  now  entangle  them; 
As  to  those  of  longer  standing  in  the  service,  who  complain  of 
the  want  of  leisure,  the  overwhelming  pressui'e  of  business^  anU 
the  necessity  of  recreation  in  their  own  families  and  among  th^ 
English  friends,  after  toiling  for  nine  or  ten  hours  daily  in  office, 
I  fully  allow  the  force  of  these  objections;  and  am  well  aware 
that  the  enormous  size  of  the  districts,  with  their  immense  popu- 
lation, and  the  quantity  of  work  with  which  every  office  is  loaded^ 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  which  has  pursued,  and  is  still 
pursuing,  the  sordid  policy  of  temporary  gain,  to  the  injury  even 
of  their  own  future  interests ;  and  who  will  not  allow  the  welfare 
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and  selfish  objects.  But  hmk  <atj,the,^»m^  Mt|i^{*i^iw%Riwa&- 
d^it^.that  it  i^  in<>tbe,po]9neic  of  eyfxy/ixyimdu^^i^doaujgFesit 
deal,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  Jei9ure-monii^dt8)*rf4ttid(l  Jkm 
sufo  .that,  putting  bigber  consideradon^  out^oCtjtbid'iqii^tkmy 
they  woi^ld  find  the  time  devoted  to  thjs  abjfect  ,)n€qrf9o4th|i$L 
repaid  by  the  dioiinution  of  business  wbiel^>  will  thejTQbjIci^Dsaip 
in  their  offices.  .  j>  :,,ii    i*Mi(i 

To  those  who  come  to  India  as  merchants  and  settler^  J  ibft)^ 
no  particular  advice  to  offer.  If  I  am  to  judge,  by  th^i^KHidutst 
of  those  who  are  already  here,  at  least  in  the  ijippfQr^oviUiq^, 
there  is  little  fault  to  find;  and  the  new  comers  twilljj^Tthgk 
own  sakes,  speedily  discover  what  line  of  conduct  it  will  be  .th^ir 
wisest  plan  to  adopt  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests  oand 
the  future  success  of  their  undertakings,  which  will  'So^QntinAy 
depend  upon  it.  ■  r.     ..jr. 

August  10, 1834.  '  "'     '  ''" 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE:    GENERA>Ii  '    -J 

OBSERVATIONS.  ..1     i:;/ 

Two  papers  have  already  been  devoted  to  preliminary  ohsetvar 
tions  on  this  head*.  In  the  first  I  endeavoured  to  show,'  that 
thougii  the  vanity  and  self-esteem  of  the  English  had  exalt^ 
them  to  an  almost  immeasurable  height,  in  their  own  opiniotD^ 
above  the  natives  of  India,  yet  that  when  we  became  better 
acquainted  with  their  character,  and  with  our  own,  th^  diflR^ 
renc^  might  be  reduced  within  much  narrower  limits;  and  mainy 
instances  were  there  quoted  to  prove  that,  if  we  could  claim  px^ 
emption  from  some  of  the  peculiar  vices  and  follies  of  .the  ,n?^tiiirei5i 
others,  of  which  they  were  guiltless,  might  be  justly  cha^gediUpo4 

*  See  some  explanatory  observations  published  between  ibe  tenth' and 
eleventh  numbers,  and^No.  34.  .  ,  //  .      >  i,  t;> 
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1^  In  the  3epond9  I  ^jodeavoured  to  remind  my  readers  of  the 
imme^se  extent  of  India,  and  the  great  variety  of  nations  of  which 
it  w^cojpaposed;  differing  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage. The  general  tenor  of  those  two  papers  is,  to  impress 
these  facts  upon  my  readers ;  to  warn  them  against  the  absurdity 
of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  a  few  local  observations,  in 
a  country  as  large,  and  containing  as  great  a  variety  of  nations 
as  Europe ;  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  impartiality, 
and  of  freedom  from  prejudice,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  a  people  who  so  greatly  differ  from  ourselves  in  reli- 
gion, manners,  and  habits. 

Before  entering  into  the  detail,  a  few  additional  general  obser- 
vations seem  to  be  requisite ;  and  first,  I  would  caution  those 
who  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
people  of  India  to  avoid  the  error  of  judging  of  every  thing  by 
an  English  or  European  standard.  This  is  a  habit  much  too 
common.  We  forget  the  totally  different  circumstances  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  globe ;  the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
government  to  which  the  people  have  been  subject;  and  the 
little  similarity  which  exists  between  their  customs  and  habits 
and  our  own.  We  do  not  sufficiently  call  to  mind  the  early  age 
at  which  the  East  India  Company's  servants,  and  many  of  the 
other  classes,  leave  England;  but  finding,  in  general,  that  the 
manners,  usages,  and  structure  of  society,  are  different  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  or  what  we  ima« 
gine  to  exist  there,  we  at  once  pronounce  upon  the  decided 
inferiority  of  the  one,  and  adopt  a  corresponding  prejudice  in 
our  own  favour. 

It  is  necessary  to  protest,  at  once,  against  such  a  criterion,  as 
it  is  inapplicable  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  all  those 
whose  sole  knowledge  of  England  is  derived  from  their  early 
observations  and  recollections,  before  they  entered  the  Com- 
pany's service  as  writers  and  cadets;  and  all  those  who  left  their 
native  country  at  the  early  and  inexperienced  age  at  which  an 
Indian  career  is  usually  embraced,  are,  with  perhaps  a  few  sin- 
gular and  remarkable  individual  exceptions,  most  incompetent 
judges  of  the  state  of  society  in  England;  and  however  well 
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qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  meet  whh  in  Indil^ 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  when  they  attem^)t  t6  detside  on  the 
comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  the  two  nations.  Nor  can  the 
result  of  their  observations  on  their  countrymen  in  India  be 
allowed  to  form  any  sufficient  grounds  for  making  a  proper 
comparison.  The  chief  portion  of  the  English  in  this  country 
are  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  Government;  they  are 
chiefly  the  sons  of  gentlemen ;  have  enjoyed,  generally  speakingi 
a  liberal  education ;  and  are  placed  above  pecuniary  temptation 
by  being  in  the  receipt  of  good  salaries.  Those  in  the  mercan- 
tile line  are,  or  at  least  were,  until  the  late  ikilures,  and  the 
change  of  circumstances  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of 
India,  in  a  very  diflerent  situation  from  what  they  would  have 
occupied  had  they  remained  in  £i;igland.  They  were  few  in 
number,  and  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  trade ;  almost  all  the  suborn. 
Vitiate  stations  were  filled  by  natives ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
English,  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  were  each  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment,  of  which  the  profits  were  sufiicient  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  a  style  not  only  of  comfort,  but  of  splendour; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  accumulate  considerable,  and 
sometimes  immense  fortunes,  on  which  they  might  retire  to  their 
native  land.  Of  the  small  number  who  composed  the  miscella*- 
neous  class,  the  majority  were  decidedly  better  off  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  at  home. 

Among  men,  situated  as  the  different  classes  of  English  in 
India  have  been,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  still  are,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  tone  of  morality  would  be  much  higher  than 
among  a  similar  number,  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  either  of  their  own  or  any  other  nation ;  and  there 
is  another  powerful  cause  which  operates  most  strongly  to  pro- 
duce a  general  rectitude  of  conduct — self-interest  The  number 
of  the  English  in  India  is  so  limited,  that  the  character  of  each 
individual,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  small  province,  town, 
or  even  village,  is  well  known  over  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
In  England,  a  man  who  has  by  any  act  rendered  himself  an 
object  of  suspicion  or  censure,  has,  in  some  cases,  only  to  change 
his  reiidence  to  a  place  even  a  few  miles  distant,  to  find  himself 
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agriifUUer  AUmiger;  iftind  be  will  there  have  an  0{^K»rtttTiitj  of  eon« 
t^lDgohiaieKi}  eonrges,  .or  if  disposed  to  become  honest,  and 
^h^ii^  ^f^i  aAeYt  lea^'*  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  a 
r^^p^^bte.  /membec.  of  society.  In  India  little  or  no  sueh 
r^9^u|:\9($>i8iil^  hiiii.  If  he  onee  receives  the  condemnation  of 
thf(^ivo\^i^  wHch  ha  moves^  a  change  of  residence  afibrds  him 
^Q-»f)aff^pe»  .]i£U$  character  accompanies,  or  most  jMrobably  has 
{^i^e^ed.  Jbim;iaind)  generally  speaking,  he  is  a  marked  man  for 
^er;t^fHl/43  eitfc^r  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  or  sinks  into 
c^H^rnpid'aiid.Jieglect,  frequently  followed  by  penury  and  dis« 
e§$^i  ^{KOm  which  his  only  refuge  is,  but  too  often,  the  grave. 
TJ»A9;ftlateijof  I  things,  doubtless,  has  its  disadvantages;  there  are 
c^^nljf  some  men,  who  are  only  begiiming  the  ^^  desoensus 
avemiy"  who  would,  had  they  been  allowed  some  indulgence  and 
[90batiioci^  have  refrained,  in  time,  from  their  evil  conduct,  and 
riPgAined  timir,  position  in  social  life;  but  who,  rendered  despe^ 
r#|e  by 'tibe  odium  with  which  they  found  themselves  regarded, 
hdjvesunk  at  once  into  irretrievable  ruin.  On  the  whole,  how- 
em&Ti  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  has  perhs^  been 
moi^. beneficial  than  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  English 
population,  in  its  peculiar  situation  in  India.  It  should,  at  the 
ss^ne  time,  be  borne  in  mind  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken),  that, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  this,  we  allow  ourselves  a  very  consi- 
derate latitude  on  many  points  of  morality;  and  that  much  is 
tolierated  among  us  here,  without  seriously,  or  sometimes  in  any  de- 
gree, injuring  a  man  s  reputation,  which  in  England  would  entirely 
exclude  him  from  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community. 

The  immense  inferiority  of  the  natives  of  India  to  ourselves, 
is)  however,  so  favourite  a  topic  with  the  English,  that  a  consi- 
derable time  will  of  necessity  elapse,  before  we  shall  have  suffi- 
ciently conquered  our  old  prejudices,  to  view  the  subject  with  a 
philosophic  or  impartial  mind.  Their  ignorance  of  history; 
th<4r  comparative  deficiency  in  knowledge,  in  arts,  and  arms ; 
and  the  childishness  of  their  amusements,  are  often  quoted  in 
illustration.  Here,  again,  we  are  too  prone  to  &11  into  compari- 
sops  without  considering  the  inadequacy  of  the  grounds  on  which 
thfy  rest,     We  find  the  native  gentry  of  India  very  imperfectly 


acquainted  ^wittK-HSoniietimei^  pei€e<ttly  igntormt  iofi^the  tiktbifyy 
of  Europe  and  of  the  new  world:  these  ate  the  pohi^ito^^lifkb* 
our  historical  studies  are  chiefly  eonfitied,'  ad  bemg  thofii^  WliAdH' 
coatain,  to  us,  the  greatest  interest.    We  forget' the ' wide' &l?parafc^T 
tion  which  has  always  existed  between  the>Euro)^i|i  andi'tbe^ 
Asiatic  quarters  of  the  globe,  till  within  a  Vefjr  few  yediib)>1idd^ 
until  the  late  encroachments  of  Russia  on<Perstailand>7urkey/^ 
how  little  power  the  transactions  in  Eurc^ebad  to  iidfe<3t^llf^ 
destinies  or  influence  the  movements  of  the  Asiatic 'W<>^ki;^>If^ 
this  be  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  intereiiit  which'  should! 'bd^ 
excited  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  it  id  riot  too  "m«iich"tt(^ 
say,  that  the  wars  and  occurrences  among  European  ilatr^Mli 
have  been,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  objects  of  ai^'li€fte' 
importance  as  those  of  the  African  hordes  are  to  us;       '        *  ^  ^^^ 
On  the  subject  of  their  acquaintance  with  history j  we  ftboiildi 
adopt  a  test  which  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  mtidi  fairer' 
judgment.     We  should  try  them  oh  those  points  whi<ih  hiore' 
immediately  concern  themselves,  and  the  nations  with  whokii 
they  are,  and  have  been,  connected;  and  I  have  little  hesitation* 
in  saying,  idiat  we  shall  find  the  native  gentry  of  the  East,  ()arti^' 
cularly  the  Mahometans,  fully  as  well  acquainted  with  AsiaHie] 
history,  as  the  educated  classes  of  the  West  are  with  tlmt  ^df^^ 
Europe.     Indeed  I  believe  I  might  go  further,  and  assert  tliat] 
in  some  respects  the  superiority  would  be  found  on  their  side;' 
and  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  they  are  better  informed  on  the'^ 
public  transactions  of  Europe,  than  gentlemen  in  England  bx^:. 
on  tho9e  of.  the  East.     I  say  to  a  certain  degree^  beeausci  I  limit 
my.  observations  to  the  occurrences  of  their  own  times*     The 
ateence  of  a  pr<ess,  and  other  causes,  have  operated  to  pf«vdnt 
th#r  aeqiAisitioni  of  the  knowle^^  of  past  European'  history ;  but' 
I  s^Ef>ect  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  much  more  known  in ' 
Asioy  thaa  tliose  of  Nadir  Shah,  Hyder  Ali,  or  Shah  Z^mati,  are 
in  !Efngland;  yet  the  two  latter  were,  at  no  very  distant  period^ 
suiBeiently  powerful  to  excite  cofosiderable  alarm  among  ud  for ' 
the  safety  of  a  large  portion  of  our  Indkn  empirei.^    The  trans^< 
actiona  of  Eurc^  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  known  in  India  tiban 
even  those  of  the  South  American  States  are  in  England.     We 
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msy  recdUeot  the  sJModote  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  CSkiMe 
Harold,  of  Mahmood,  a  boy  only  ten  years  of  age,  the  grandson 
of  AH  Pasha,  asking  whether  Lord  Byron  and  his  fellow^traveUers 
were  in  the  upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament;  and  Elphin- 
stone  relates,  that  on  his  stating  at  Peshawur,  that  no  rebellion 
had  occurred  in  England  since  1745,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
court,  Mirza  Geraunee,  remarked  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
American  war;  and  then  enquired  the  reason  why  the  insurance 
of  ships  should  be  raised  so  high  by  the  success  of  the  French 
privateers,  when  we  had  so  manifest  a  superiority  at  sea?  The 
fact  mentioned  by  Heber  is  perfecdy  correct,  that  the  leading 
events  of  the  last  war  in  Europe,  particularly  the  victories  of 
Buonaparte,  were  often  known  to  the  natives  of  Calcutta  a  fort* 
night  before  the  Government  received  the  intelligence;  and  that 
the  same  priority  of  information  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the 
suicide  of  an  English  minister.  Now  as  the  news  of  these  events 
must  have  travelled  to  India  overland,  through  Persia  and  Ka* 
bool — for  had  it  arrived  by  sea,  it  would  have  reached  the  Eng« 
lish  public  at  least  as  soon  as  the  natives — it  is  idle  to  attribute 
to  the  latter  either  apathy  or  ignorance  on  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  were  a  fair  examination 
instituted  between  the  parties,  it  would  be  found  that  as  much 
or  more  general  information  exists  among  the  native  gentry  of 
India,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  will  be  met  with  among 
the  English  on  the  subject  of  Indian  politics,  setting  aside  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  Government,  or  a  few  of  those 
who  have  relations  in  India. 

In  science  and  in  arms  they  are  certainly  at  present  very  far 
behind  the  English,  and  some  other  European  nations,  but  with 
others^-the  Spaniards  and  Italians  for  instance — ^it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  comparison  would  not  be  unfavourable 
to  the  natives  of  India.  Many  of  their  amusements  are  pro- 
nounced by  us  to  be  childish,  simply  because  they  are  different 
from  our  own.  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion^  as  each  nation  will  probably  prefer  their 
own ;  and  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
lay  down  some  rule  on  which  judgment  may  be  formed    If  it 
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be  this,  that  an  ammement  ought  to  be  productive  of  some 
improvement  either  to  the  mind  or  body,  there  are  many  of  ours 
which  will  no  more  stand  this  test  than  those  of  the  natives.  We 
ridicule  them  for  their  fondness  for  flying  kites,  playing  puehee^ 
see*,  chewing  p^n,  listening  to  story  tellers,  and  many  othor 
modes  of  passing  their  time.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  superiority  of  billiards,  card-playing,  smoking 
cheeroots,  and  drinking  gin  and  water,  or  the  idle  and  unprofi^ 
able  talk  which  too  often  passes  for  conversation.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  military,  and  of  some  of  the  civilians,  is  spent  in  one 
or  other  of  these  modes. 

Many  people  appear  to  look  on  the  natives  of  India  as  a  set 
of  childish  simpletons,  and  seem  to  be  quite  surprised  at  any 
trait  of  intelligence,  or  even  of  common  sense,  which  they  exhi<- 
bit.  The  extraordinary  stories  and  anecdotes  which  are  related 
in  illustration  of  this  idea,  and  which  are  believed  by  many  of 
the  English,  certainly  do  not  speak  much  to  their  judgment  or 
observation.  The  following  is  an  example,  which  was  current 
in  Calcutta  some  years  ago.  A  gentleman  sent  a  basket  of  fruit, 
and  a  note,  to  a  friend,  by  a  servant,  who  ate  some  of  the  fruit 
by  the  way.  The  note  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  fruit 
which  the  basket  contained;  and  the  bearer  was  questioned  as 
to  the  deficiency.  A  short  time  after,  when  the  same  man  was 
again  sent  on  a  similar  errand,  before  he  ate  the  fruit,  he  hid 
the  note  under  a  stone ;  and  when  again  taxed  with  his  fault, 
was  quite  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  observed,  ^^  how  could  the 
note  tell  tales?  He  did  not  see  me  when  I  took  the  fruit.'' 
The  story  was,  I  believe,  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had  been 
banded  down  from  one  set  of  new  arrivals  to  another.  That 
such  an  occurrence  might  have  happened  in  the  West  Indies, 
among  the  African  negroes,  is  possible;  but  to  relate  such  an 
anecdote  of  a  people,  who,  though  they  are  in  many  things  both 
simple  and  superstitious,  have  known  the  use  of  letters  for  cen« 
tunes ;  and  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  not  a  village  which 
does  not  contain  individuals  who  can  read  and  write,  was  un  peu 

*  A  game  like  the  tetotnm  maps  of  English  children.    Fin  is  the  leaf  of 
the  hetel-Tine. 
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de  trop.  It  18  introduoed  here  as  an  illustratiou  of  the  extent  of 
knowledge  whioli  many  of  the  English  acquire,  and  an  evidence 
of  the  pn^rtion  of  attention  which  they  deign  to  bestow  upon 
the  natives;  for  this  story  was  related  and  believed  by  people 
who  had  passed  several  years  in  India;  and  I  could  mention 
several  others  of  the  same  stamp*. 

Another  striking  feature  among  the  English  is,  a  diq)osition 
to  detract  from  any  merit  which  the  natives  do  possess,  and,  if 
possible,  to  ascribe  the  credit  of  what  they  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  to  European  agency  and  influence.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  beautiful  building  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  AU 
who  are  real  judges,  and  unprejudiced,  allow  it  to  be  perfectly 
unique ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  Heber.  ^*  I 
went  to  see  the  celebrated  Taj  Mahal,  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that,  after  hearing  its  praises  ever  since  I  had  been  in  India, 
its  beauty  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  my  expectations.'' 
Yet  I  have  heard  several,  who  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  architecture,  and  who  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
subject,  profess  that  they  were  rather  disappointed;  while  even 
those  who  have  sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this 
exquisite  work  of  art,  are  very  prone  to  qualify  their  admiration 
by  attributing  either  the  plan  or  the  execution  to  Italian  artists. 
Though  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  &ct,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  that  the  improbability  is  great.  The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the  same  style  that  may  be 
observed  at  all  Muhammedan  cities  in  Hindostan  and  Lahore ; 
in  Kabul  and  Persia ;  and  totally  different  from  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  except  where  the  Muhammedan  power  has  been 
established  in  Spain  and  Turkey.  Moreover,  there  are,  in  many 
cities  of  the  East,  buildings  of  a  similar  style  of  architecture, 
whose  merit,  though  of  a  diflerent  nature,  fully  equals  that  of  the 


*  It  is  amusing  to  bear  tliese  stories 
and  anecdotes  spoken  of  by  eacli  suc- 
ceeding narrator,  as  having  occurred 
in  his  own  time ;  occasionally  the 
circumstances  are  stated  to  have  hap- 

rned  under  his   osnt   olnervati^n. 
can,  however,  inform  my  readers, 
on  the  faith  of  assurances  from  men 


of  the  last  century,  that  a  great  pio- 
portion  of  these  anecdotes  were  cur- 
rent in  India,  at  least  as  far  hadt  as 
nearly  sixty  years  ago ;  and  that  most 
of  them  are  inventions  of  Englishmen 
of  lively  ioMigtiiatioas,  to  ^di  tlMur 
newly  imported  countrymen. 
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Taj,  and  whidh,  if  they  must  yield  to  it  the  palm  of  J^eauty  ^nd 
elegance,  far  3urpass  it  in  grandeur  and  splendour;  and  in  the 
erection  of  which  we  know  that  no  Italians,  or  any  other  Eurof 
peans,  could  have  assisted,  as  they  were  never  domesticated  in 
their  neigjhbourhood.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  is  the 
rational  conclusion,  but  that  the  Taj  Mahal  was  solely  planned 
and  built  by  natives  of  the  country.  But,  in  our  zeal  for  exalting 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  East,  we  overlook 
all  tliis,  and  having  learnt  that  some  Italian  monks  resided  at 
Agp-a,  about  the  period  at  which  the  Taj  was  built,  or  even  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  observed  some  tombs  at  that  city  with  Italian 
nwies  inscribed  upon  them,  we  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion 
tjiat  so  rare  a  work  could  never  have  been  designed  by  natives, 
but  that  they  must  have  had  the  assistance  of  European  artists. 

The  same  spirit  displays  itself  whenever  Jyepoor  is  mentioned. 
The  broad  streets,  and  the  regularity  of  the  plan  on  which  they 
are  laid  out,  together  with  the  beautiful  site  of  the  city,  attract 
universal  notice ;  and  because  an  Italian  is  known  to  have  resided 
under  the  protection  of  its  founder,  he,  of  course,  enjoys  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  architect ;  yet  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  town  and  palace,  and  of  the  neighbouring  palace 
of  Ameer,  is  purely  oriental.    The  regularity  of  the  city,  as  justly 
observed  by  Heber,  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  the  work  of 
one  sovereign,  who  laid  down  one  regular  plan ;  and  the  com- 
plete division  of  the  city  into  different  wards,  is  perfectly  accord- 
ing to  eastern  ideas  of  having  a  separate  ward  for  each  tribe ; 
and  no  more  than  what  did,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  does 
still,  exist  in  almost  every  town,  and  even  village,  in  India. 
The  chief  superiority  of  Jyepoor,  the  breadth  of  its  streets,  may 
surely,  without  any  great  stress  of  the  miraculous,  be  conceded 
to  a  native  prince  who  was  founding  a  new  city.     The  observa- 
tories built  at  Delhi  and  Benares  by  the  same  sovereign,  are 
generally  alluded  to  in  the  same  spirit ;  yet  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  such  works  might  be  the  production  of  a  people 
who  not  only  knew  how  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  but  who  were  in 
possesion  of  this  knowledge  when  our  ancestors  were  clothed  in 
skins,  painted  their  bodies,  and  worshipped  wicker  idols. 
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The  dAme  disposition  to  depreciate  whatever  is  of  native  pro* 
dttction,  and  prefer  that  of  European  manufacture^  may  be  traced 
in  a  variety  of  other  instances,  some  of  them  of  rather  an  amusing 
description.  Innumerable  articles  of  daily  use  are  procured  at  a 
high  price  from  England,  or  from  some  foreign  country,  which 
might  be  produced  equally  good  in  India,  at  much  less  expense. 
Indeed  the  Whole  of  the  eastern  world  seems  sometimes  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban.  Some  years  ago,  hardly  any  one  in  Cal*- 
tutta  would  place  upon  his  dinner  table  any  but  the  plainest 
white  English  crockery  ware.  Even  English  China  was  objected 
to  for  fear  it  might  be  mistaken  for  real  China,  and  not  perceived 
-idJtie.i3£EnirlishjQQanu.facture.  ^All  the  rich  and  beautiful  mate- 
rials  for  dress,  which  at  home  are  so  highly  prized  by  ladies  of 
fitshion,  are  here  noted  "  low  and  native-like,"  to  use  the  identi- 
cal vulgar  expression  which  is  adopted.  To  give  an  instance  in 
point.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  for  some  time  resident  in 
Upper  India,  among  other  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  had  collected  drawings  of  all  the  different  descriptions 
of  jewellery  and  ornaments  worn  by  the  native  women.  On  a 
visit  to  Calcutta,  in  one  of  the  first  jewellers'  shops,  he  observed 
that  the  ornaments  of  the  newest  fashion,  which  had  been  received 
from  England,  were  in  the  Hindostanee  style  j  and  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  he  shewed  his  drawings  to  the  jeweller,  and 
offered  to  lend  them  to  him  for  patterns.  The  jeweller  thanked 
him,  but  declined  the  offer,  observing  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  unless  they  were  first  taken  to  England  and 
executed  there,  in  which  case  they  would  bd  considered  fashion- 
able, and  immediately  adopted  here ;  but  that  otherwise  no  lady 
would  think  of  wearing  any  thing  in  the  native  style. 

We  may  observe  a  kindred  spirit  and  tone  of  feeling  to  prevail 
in  the  attempts  to  account  for  any  check  or  want  of  success  which 
has  been  experienced  in  our  military  enterprises.  When  the 
different  hordes  of  Pindarries  for  some  time  eluded  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  troops ;  when  the  Goorkas  repelled  our  first  attacks; 
and  when  the  slow  progress  which  was  made  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Burmese  territories  attracted  public  attention,  we  felt  that 
some  explanation  must  be  given.    The  intelligence  or  bravei^y 
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of  the  en#my^  in  some  instances  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  our 
own  troops,  was  seldom  alluded  to.  Any  hint  as  to  deficiency  of 
proper  arrangements^  on  our  own  part,  was  scouted^^  and  in  ot*der 
to  prove  that  we  were  neither  beaten,  nor  out-manoeuvred,  by 
mere  natives^  it  was,  in  each  case,  generally  asserted  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  enemy  had  some  European  leaderdf .  Ytt, 
with  regard  to  the  Burmese  and  Pindarries,  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  ground  for  such  an  assumption ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  Goorkas,  the  only  foundation  for  any  such  idea,  was  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  European  in  the  Nipal  territory,  who 
never  was  even  near  one  of  their  armies,  but  who  was  reported^ 
by  the  natives,  to  be  employed  in  one  of  their  arsenals,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

As  long,  however,  as  this  style  of  thought  and  opinion  is  cur- 
rent, it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
people  of  India.  The  situation  of  the  English  in  India,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  enter  the  country,  present  con* 
siderable  obstacles  on  their  part  to  the  formation  of  a  true  com* 
parison  between  the  character  of  the  natives  and  corresponding 
classes  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  this  at  least  is  in  our 
power ;  to  divest  ourselves  from  prejudice ;  to  view  the  people 
¥rith  impartiality  and  benevolence ;  and  to  note  carefully  what 
we  observe ;  giving  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  locality  and 


*  The  extraordiuary  neglect  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Commissariat,  dur- 
ing the  Bnrmese  in*ar,  is  notorious  to 
all ;  and,  indeed,  has  been  published 
to  the  world,  both  in  the  public  papers 
iti  India,  and  in  one  publication  in 
England.  Yet,  to  avoid  the  discredit 
that  ^vould  attach  both  to  that  esta- 
biiAhment  and  to  Government,  the 
business  was  hushed  up  here  ;  and, 
"when  an  inquiry  was  held,  matters 
were  so  managed  as  to  quash  what 
might  have  proved  offensive.  The 
hundreds  of  lives,  both  English  and 
nalive,  which  were  sacrificed  by  the 
Want  of  proper  arrangement,  was  of 
minor  consideration,  compared  with 
the  bringing  discredit  on  the  Govern- 
ment, or  those  who  had  interest  with 
tilt  powers  that  be. 


t  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  report  adopted 
by  generals,  or  other  commanding  of*- 
£061*8,  when  they  have  been  victori'* 
ous,  and  when  they  have  been  beaten. 
In  the  former  oases,  the  devoted  and 
desperate  bravery  of  the  enemy,  the 
strength  of  his  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellent disposition  of  his  forces,  are 
largely  descanted  on — the  inference 
being  plain  as  to  the  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  victor  and  his  troops, 
to  have  overcome  such  obstacles. 
When  a  general  has  beeti  beaten,  he 
then  puffs  his  own  arraugemeuU,  and 
the  bravery  of  his  own  forces,  and  at- 
tributes his  defeat  to  Some  unavoid'^ 
able  accident  which  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  and  guard  against. 

KS 
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population  over  which  our  observation  has  extended,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  our  opinions.  This,  at  least,  will 
enable  others  who  are  competent  judges  of  European  customs, 
to  form  a  comparison  between  the  natives  of  the  east  and  west, 
with  a  greater  prospect  of  fairness  than  any  that  has  ever  yet 
been  instituted. 

The  great  desideratum  for  judging  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
delineating  their  character  accurately,  would  be  a  body  of  intel- 
ligent and  well  informed  Englishmen  of  mature  age,  well  ac- 
quainted with  society  in  all  its  grades  in  England;  men  of 
knowledge,  observation,  and  experience  in  the  world,  who  had 
mixed  in  all  classes  at  home,  and  in  other  European  countries, 
with  ample  opportunities  for  noting  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each;  and  who  should  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  that 
exclusive  prejudice  in  favour  of  England  and  English  habits, 
which  has  so  often  been  attributed  to  our  own  countrymen  in 
foreign  countries,  and  which,  in  proportion  to  its  existence,  more 
or  less  disqualifies  the  mind  from  impartial  observation  or  inves- 
tigation. They  should  be  prepared  to  treat  with  indifference 
the  petty  annoyances  to  which  all  travellers  are  exposed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  on  their  first  arrival  in  a  country  where 
every  thing  is  so  totally  different  from  what  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to;  unimbued  with  prejudices  either  for  or  against  the 
natives ;  but  ready  to  observe,  reflect,  and  form  their  judgment 
from  what  lies  before  them.  They  should  possess  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language ;  cmd  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  native  society ;  having 
also  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  to  the  subject  With  these  pre- 
liminaries, they  should  then  mix  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
respectable  natives,  and  take  every  opportimity,  in  their  walks 
and  rides,  of  conversing  with  the  peasantry.  But  where,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  such  men  to  be  found,  and  what  probability  is 
there  of  their  enlightening  the  horizon  of  India  ?  A  few  indi- 
viduals have  occasionally  appeared  possessed  of  the  primary 
qualifications,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  object  in  view  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  induce  them  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
learning  what  was  requisite  after  their  arrival  here ;  and^  they 
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have  gone  their  round,  and  perhaps  published  a  book  on  their 
return  home,  in  which  we  may  indeed  find  correct  descriptions 
of  scenery,  costume,  modes  of  travelling,  and  other  superficial 
points,  enlivened  by  entertaining  anecdotes :  while  of  the  habits, 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
causes  which  have  influenced  them,  as  little  has  been  discovered 
as  of  the  treasures  of  a  mine  into  which  the  traveller  has  never 
descended,  or  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  has  been  igno- 
rant, while  amusing  himself  with  gathering  the  flowers  or  weeds 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  Both  plea- 
sure and  profit  may  doubtless  be  gained  from  such  an  occupa- 
tion, but  he  who  wishes  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is 
below,  must  undergo  the  toil  of  decending  into  the  mine,  having 
first  provided  himself  with  the  means  and  implements  necessary 
to  explore  it  Of  such  men,  one,  and  one  only  has  hitherto 
appeared — Reginald  Heber.  Long  may  the  people  of  India 
deplore  his  untimely  death,  and  long  I  fear  must  they  wait  ere 
they  see  another  like  him ! 

We  need  not,  however,  wait  for  such  another  avatar.^  If 
young  men  on  their  first  arrival  in  India  will  pursue  the  course 
above  suggested,  and  continue  to  follow  it  up  when  after  ten  or 
twelve  years'  residence  they  take  advantage  of  their  furlough  to 
return  to  England,  the  result  of  their  observations  will  soon 
enable  us  to  appreciate  both  our  own  countrymen  and  the  natives 
of  India ;  and  to  form  a  proper  comparison  between  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  the  respective  nations. 

Instead  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  what,  let  me  ask,  has 
been  the  conduct  too  generally  adopted  by  the  English  ?  "  Drest 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  have  we  not  arrogated  to  ourselves 
an  entire  and  imyielding  superiority  over  the  natives  of  die 
country,  and  treated  them  with  scorn,  contempt,  or  haughty  in- 
difference? Has  not  our  Government  been  one  of  systematic 
extortioil  and  injustice?  Have  we  not  humbled  their  rulers  to 
the  dust,  and  deprived  them  of  power,  dignity,  and  self-respect, 
appropriating  their  wealth  to  swell  the  rent-roll  of  the  British 

*.  ^itif^Qj  an  incarnation  of  the  Deitji  but  in  covunon  parlance  among  the 
English,  useil  to  signify  an  extraordinary  person. 
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€k)verninent*?  Have  we  not  kept  ourselves  aloof  from  all  but 
those  whom  necessity  obliges  us  to  communicate  with — the  lowest 
and  the  meanest  of  the  people,  in  the  capacities  of  servants  or 
officials — or  rather,  has  not  our  behaviour  disgusted  or  alienatecl 
all  others  from  holding  intercourse  with  us  ?  And  with  such 
qualifications  and  such  recommendations  to  facilitate  an  acquaint* 
ance,  we  affect  to  judge  of  the  native  character,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  only  portion  of  the  English  with  whom  we  have  been 
brought  into  contact;  a  few  selected  individuals,  who  have  every 
inducement  that  education  and  self-interest  can  give  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  most  favourable  light  I  Loi*d  Byron's  remarks 
on  the  Greeks  and  their  detractors  are  peculiary  applicable  here« 
**  Some  of  them  actually  boasted  of  the  little  intercourse  which 


*  The  repeated  assertions  of  the 
e3(t4>rtluQ  of  the  British  Indian  Go< 
Ternnient  may  excite  remark :  it  is 
however,  impossible  to  say  too  much, 
or  bring  it  to  light  too  often,  for 
the  more  acquaintance  we  acquire  of 
the  system,  the  more  it  glares  forth  in 
its  deformity.  Many  instances  in 
illustration  nave  been  given :  two 
more  are  subjoined.  It  has  actually 
been  declared  that  all  debtors  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  insolvent 
act,  except  those  confined  by  a  collec' 
tor  for  arrears  of  Goveimment  revenue. 
A  verbal  technicality  in  the  law  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  enable 
the  British  Government  to  commit 
this  piece  of  injustice.  See  construc- 
tion book  as  to  the  meaning  of  Regu- 
lations, published  by  orders  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanee,  Nos,  XXIV. 
LXXXVI.  CCCII.  CCCXIX. 
CCCXXVIII.  and  OCCLXXII. 
the  first  dated  September  20,  1806, 
the  last  December  31,  1824. 

The  next  is  as  follows : — In  the  at- 
tqichweat  of  property  in  the  execution 
of  decrees  in  favour  of  individuals,  a 
proclaination  of  the  intended  sale  is 
to  be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  sale  takes  place.  All  claims 
to  the  property  attached  are  to  be  im- 
mediately investigated ;  and  if  proved, 
the  property  is  to  be  released.  See 
1825,  Reg.  VII.  Farther,  if  the 
claim  be  disallowed,  the  order  for  the 
sale  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect 


until  the  usual  period  for  appeal  shall 
have  passed  from  the  date  of  the  ot^ 
der.  Circular  orders  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee,  July  19,  1833.  But  when 
property  is  attached  for  arrears  af  re* 
venue,  no  claims  to  such  property  are 
even  to  be  investigated  ;  it  is  (unless 
the  arrear  be  paid,  or  security  given, 
by  the  defaulter)  at  once  to  be  sold, 
and  the  claimant  may  have  his  redress 
in  a  regular  suit  in  tne  civil  court,  t.e. 
as  has  been  repeatedly  indirectly  pro- 
nounced even  by  Government  itself, 
shall  be  virtually  denied  justice  alto- 
gether. See  Con.  Book,  ut  supra, 
No.  CCCXLVIII.  April  19,  IS^ 
A  legal  quibble  has  here  also  been 
taken  advantage  of.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference with  which  the  interests  of 
individuals,  and  those  of  Governmeut, 
are  treated.  Such  decisions  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  conclave 
of  "  Crack  Collectors"  and  "  flrst-rate 
revenue  secretaries,"  but  were  un- 
worthy of  the  judges  of  the  chief 
tribunal  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. These  should  have  exhibited  a 
little  more  independence  and  proper 
feeling,  and  if  the  Regulations  did 
not  admit  of  a  construction  consistent 
with  justice,  might  at  least  have 
brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of 
Government.  But  in  many  of  their 
constructions  they  have  assumed  a 
gi*eater  latitude  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  these  cases  to  promote 
justice. 
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tlbey  have  bad  with  the  Gredcs,  and  yet  presumed  to  gift  at\ 
opinion  of  them.  One  gentleoian,  Mr.  Thornton,  claims  thf$ 
publie  confidence  on  the  strength  of  a  fourteen  years'  residence 
at  Pera,  and  a  few  voyages  in  Greek  vessels  in  tb«  Black  Sea/* 
which,  as  Byron  justly  observes,  "  would  give  a  man  as  much 
idea  of  Greece,  as  a  residence  in  Wapping,  and  a  few  cruises  in 
a  Berwick  smack,  would  of  the  Highlands  and  the  manners  of 
the  Highland  gentry :  others  condemn  the  whole  nation  whole*- 
sale,  on  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  might  do  so; 
because  he  had  been  cheated  by  his  lacquey,  or  overcharged  by 
his  washerwoman."  So  is  it  with  the  English  in  India*  You 
may  constantly  hear  individuals  expressing  their  contempt  for 
the  black  fellowh  and  declaring  that  they  have  such  a  dislike  tQ 
them,  that  they  have  as  litde  communication  as  possible  with 
them ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  affect  to  be  very  good  judges  of 
their  character;— and  we  have  many  Mr.  Thorntons  in  India* 
In  short,  so  far  from  having  entered  the  minef  we  have  not  even 
taken  the  best  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  presented :  the 
flowers  have  been  too  often  neglected  or  trodden  underfoot; 
we  have  been  annoyed  by  the  thorns  and  the  thistles,  and  we 
have  accordingly  pronounced  the  land  to  be  barren  and  inca* 
pable  of  improvement. 

But  it  is  cheering  to  perceive  that  a  better  feeling  is  rising 
among  us.  We  are  beginning  to  know  both  ourselves  and  thu 
people  of  India  better  than  we  did,  and  the  nature  of  our  Go^ 
vernment  is  revealing  itself  in  its  true  colours.  When  we  have 
advanced  a  little  further  into  the  study,  we  shall  discover  that 
the  difference  between  us  is  not  so  great  as  we  have  been  aecus-f 
tomed  to  take  for  granted ;  and  that,  if  the  Hindostanees  ei^ceed 
us  in  some  of  their  vices  and  follies,  they  are  free  from  others 
to  which  we  must  plead  guilty.  Some  of  their  laws  and  customs 
are  of  such  nature  that  every  friend  to  them,  and  to  humanity, 
would  wish  to  see  them  eradicated;  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power,  unfortunately,  to  retort  upon  us,  in  points  which  we  shall 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  imppssible,  to  answer.  With  what  face 
can  we  declaim  against  the  tyrannical  acts  of  an  oriental  despot, 
so  long  as  we  retain  the  system  of  the  impressment  of  seamen,  a 
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system  only  rendered  necessary  by  the  inadequate  remuneration 
for  service  given  by  the  English  government,  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment the  sailors  too  often  receive  ? — Nay,  we  need  not  travel  to 
England  for  examples.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  declamation 
so  often  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  British-Indian  govern- 
ment, and  against  the  "tyrannical  barbarians*'  whom  we  have 
supplanted,  the  truth  is  at  length  forced  upon  us,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  their  situation  under  their  former  masters,  we 
have  not  gained  any  superior  favour,  respect,  or  popularity  in 
their  eyes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  regarded  by  them  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  aversion,  and  that  they  would  hail  with 
joy  the  first  opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  our 
yoke;  so  bitterly  do  they  feel  our  oppression  and  injustice.  Yet 
had  this  state  of  affairs  been  only  hinted  at  a  few  years  since, 
and  had  any  one  dared  to  warn  our  rulers  of  the  precipice  on 
which  they  stood,  he  would  have  been  transported,  without  trial, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  ai&irs.  We  point  with  horror  to  the 
mutilations^  and  other  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  on  cri- 
minals by  the  native  powers,  and  we  forget  that  we  introduced 
a  law  into  India,  by  which  a  man,  whose  sole  crime  was  rmsfor- 
tune,  might  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  his  prospects  entirely  ruined ; 
and  his  family  reduced  to  beggary ;  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  vin- 
dictive creditorf .  Indeed,  when  we  discuss  the  introduction  of 
laws  unsuited  to  the  country  and  the  people,  what  is  to  be  said 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  its  expensive 
paraphernalia,  and  the  unjust  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  of  India,  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  judges  ? — 
Put  the  matter  home ;  suppose  our  African  conquerors,  so  often 
alluded  to,  had  established  a  court,  of  which  the  system  of  law 
was  founded  on  the  Koran,  and  the  business  conducted  by  the 


*  Mutilations  were  common  in 
England  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  torture  to  extort  confessions  was 
regularly  practised  in  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  frequently 
inflicted  by  justices,  and  other  local 
authorities,  during  the  last  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and  is  not  altogether  dis* 
continued  in  that  kingdom  even  in 
the  present  day.    The  cmelties  of  the 


Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Scotland  after 
the  "  forty-five,"  are  notorious. 

f  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  confined  for 
arrears  of  revenue,  such  legal  injus* 
tice  and  oppression  could  only  be 
practised  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  English  law  :  it 
was  unknown  in  the  British-Indian 
provinces. 
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Muhammedan  moolahs  in  the  Arabic  language,  at  ten  times 
the  expense  of  the  most  expensive  court  in  England ;  that  this 
court  had  been  fixed  at  Rome,  and  that  its  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  British  empire ;  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and 
o£Scers  attached  to  the  court  were  fixed  on  the  most  exorbitant 
scale,  for  which  the  people  of  England  were  taxed  to  pay.  Sup- 
pose also,  that  when  we  complained  of  the  evils  and  injustice 
inflicted  on  us  by  such  a  court,  we  were  taunted  by  the  suc- 
cessive African  judges  who  presided  in  it,  and  told  that  we  were 
now  enabled  to  obtain  justice,  which  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
firom  our  own  corrupt  and  inefficient  tribunals.  This  is  not  by 
any  means  an  overdrawn  comparison ;  it  would  be  a  precisely 
parallel  instance  to  the  introduction  of  English  law  into 
India;  administered  solely  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta. 
And  for  what  pui'pose  was  this  piece  of  oppression  inflicted  on 
the  people  of  India? — Mainly  to  procure  at  their  expense  some 
patronage  for  the  British  ministers. 

The  practice  of  Suttee  may  fairly  be  ranked  with  that  of 
duelling ;  and  till  the  latter  is  abolished  among  us,  we  have  no 
right  to  pronounce  on  the  former  as  a  custom  "  peculiar  to  the 
barbarous  and  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,"  the  same 
feeling  producing  either  practice  in  both  nations,  i.  e.  the  point 
of  honour,  and  the  dread  of  ignominy.  In  honesty,  if  we  are  in 
some  particulars  superior  to  the  natives,  in  others  the  English 
must  concede  the  point  to  them.  Fal3ehood  and  want  of  truth 
is  justly  attributed  to  them ;  yet,  in  certain  cases,  the  latitude  we 
allow  ourselves  is  great;  for  solemn  declarations  on  honour  are 
falsely  made  without  a  man  losing  his  consideration  in  society ; 
while  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  in  common  conversation  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  "  only  to 
believe  half  that  is  told  you ;"  and  "  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
truth"  is  a  complaint  that  is  universal,  not  only  in  questions  of 
meum  and  tuum^  but  on  the  most  trivial  subject  that  is  agitated 
between  parties  of  opposite  opinions.  In  some  points  of  outward 
decorum,  personal  delicacy,  &c.  the  superiority  must  be  awarded 
to  the  English ;  in  others  to  the  natives.  When  we  tax  them 
with  practices  which  offend  our  notions  of  decency  and  propriety. 


1«8 
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W9  must  blush  at  the  sight  of  a  party  of  oiGcerSy  sitting  up  more, 
than  half  the  night,  singing  the  most  profane  and  indeeent 
ribaldry,  and  finally  carried  to  bed  by  their  native  servants,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  intoxication ;  while  the  very  next  day,  before 
they  have  well  recovered  from  their  debauch,  some  of  these  very 
officers  are  sitting  on  a  court-martial,  to  try  and  punish  a  poor 
private  for  having  done  no  more  than  they  themselves  have  been 
guilty  of  I 

Such  comparisons  might  be  extended  to  a  very  great  length, 
and  would  tend  to  lessen,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  imagin- 
ary distance  between  the  two  nations ;  but  this  is  not  the  system 
we  adopt  when  contrasting  our  enlightened  and  superior  selves 
with  the  despised  and  degraded  natives.  Every  insulated  in-* 
stance  of  misconduct  on  their  part,  is  blazed  abroad  with  the 
utmost  publicity,  and  inferences  are  drawn  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  people  to  be  trusted  or  employed ;  while  a  similar  occurrence 
on  the  part  of  an  Englishman  is  as  much  as  possible  hushed  up*, 
and  all  sorts  of  excuses  are  devised  to  extenuate  his  misdeeds. 
The  following  observations  were  made  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  passed  several  years  among  the  natives,  engaged  in  mercaiw 
tile  aifairs,  and  secluded  from  European  society,  in  reply  to  some 
queries  on  the  subject  in  1829  : — 

^'  On  the  whole,  however,  I  like  the  people,  and  do  not  think 
very  ill  of  them.  They  are  what  formerly  the  absence  of  all  law, 
and  subsequently  the  abuse  of  all  law,  have  made  them,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  mean  to  carry  their  vices  of  falsehood,  cunning, 
duplicity,  and  dissimulation,  beyond  self-defence ;  and  I  should 
be  sanguine  of  a  great  general  improvement  from  their  more 
frequent  communication  with  men  who  had  found  out  that 
*  honesty  was  the  best  policy.'"  And  again,  in  the  present  year, 
he  writes,-^"  I  like  the  people,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  admit 
that  their  bad  qualities  predominate.     It  is  scarcely  possible  it 


♦  The  frequency  with  which  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  provided  only  that  the 
natives  alone  suffer,  and  that  it  does 
Dot  affect  Government  in  a  pecuniary 
point,  is  passed  oyer,  m  oroer  not  to 


hring  discredit  on  the  British  Dame  in 
India,  is  disgraceful ;  hut  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  a  rather  higher  tone  of 
morality  than  was  exhibited  a  few 
years  back^  is  beginning  to  appear. 
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should  be  otherwise/^-^^^  The  native  is,  I  am  afraid,  bad  ;  but  I 
readily  allow  he  is  what  his  situation  has  made  him,  and,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  after  all,  I  like  him,  and, 
indeed,  place  more  confidence  in  him  than  I  do  in  the  majority  of 
my  own  countrymen.  This  seems  somewhat  in  opposition  to  my 
opinions ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  fidelityi 
if  one  goes  the  right  way  to  secure  it.  Donald  Bean  would  not 
have  minded  breaking  any  ordinary  oath  to  oblige  the  clergyman 
who  attended  him  at  the  gallows;  but  having  sworn  on  the  edg« 
of  his  dagger.  Rose  Bradwardine^s  secret  was  inviolable.  So  is 
it  with  the  native;  secure  him  after  his  own  fashion,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  him;  and,  by  the  by,  to  judge  him  fairly,  we 
should  be  animated  by  the  feelings  which  influence  him,  and  not 
by  those  which  our  difierent  habits  and  education  have  created.*" 

That  the  natives  have  faults,  I  readily  admit ;  and  that,  as  a 
nation,  they  are  inferior  to  the  English,  I  also  allow ;  but  what 
I  wish  to  inculcate  on  my  readers  is,  that  the  shades  which  mark 
the  superiority  of  the  one,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  other,  are 
neither  so  distinct,  nor  so  broad,  as  we  have  generally  supposed ; 
and  that,  until  we  have  learnt  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  eye, 
and  to  compare  them  more  minutely,  our  system  of  government 
can  never  rest  on  a  secure  foundation. 

In  a  paper  of  this  nature,  some  observations  of  a  general  nature 
might  be  expected,  on  the  prevailing  features  of  the  native  cha- 
racter ;  but  among  a  people  so  varied,  and  dispersed  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  country,  subject  to  such  infinite  diversity  of  climate, 
customs,  and  habits,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  any 
striking  characteristic  as  common  to  the  whole  race.  In  reading 
lately  some  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  great  resemblance  which  they  are  said  to  exhibit  in 
some  points  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  particularly  in  their 
habit  of  boasting,  love  of  procrastination,  and  dilatory  proceed- 
ings, and  in  their  natural  civility  and  politeness.  The  character 
of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Hindus  and  Moosulmans,  and 
many  of  the  sub-divisions  of  each  class,  is,  in  many  things,  so 
radically  different,  that  observations  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
oan  hardly  be  framed  so  as  to  present  n  correct  picture.    One 
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grand  distinction  is  religion;  their  degrading  superstition,  and 
abominable  and  absurd  system  of  idolatry,  added  to  the  immora- 
lity of  certain  descriptions  which  it  tolerates,  have  a  tendency 
to  render  the  Hindus  an  inferior  people  to  the  Muhammedans, 
whose  code  of  morality  is,  in  many  points,  pure  and  correct,  being 
principally  taken  from  our  own  Scriptures ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
in  practice,  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  two 
systems  on  the  conduct  of  the  respective  votaries  is  much  less 
than  might  have  been  supposed  (a  remark  which  I  fear  will  apply 
but  too  well  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity ;  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  religion  that  imposes  restraints  upon  the 
mind  or  body  of  man).  The  most  universally  prevailing  feature, 
and  one  which  will,  perhaps,  be  applicable  equally  to  both  classes 
in  India,  is  a  deficiency  in  truth, — a  want  of  exactness  in  their 
ideas  and  habits  of  estimating  and  defining,  a  dislike  to  trouble 
or  exertion  of  any  kind,  and  the  love  of  procrastination.  Elphin- 
stone  observes  of  the  natives  of  Persia  and  India,  that  ^^  a  man 
of  the  first  nation  seems  incapable  of  observing  anything  accu« 
rately ;  and  one  of  the  second,  of  describing  it  truly:  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  both  remarks  are  equally  appropriate  to 
the  people  of  India  of  all  creeds,  ranks,  and  classes.  The  origin 
of  most  of  their  faults,  I  suspect,  may  be  traced  to  indolence ; 
and,  with  regard  to  procrastination,  they  seem  too  often  to 
resemble  the  Spaniard  in  never  doing  anything  to-day  which  can 
by  any  means  be  postponed  till  to-morrow ;  and  any  one  who  has 
any  transactions  with  them,  will  have  his  memory  as  well  im- 
pressed with  the  "  hojaega "  and  "  dekha  chahieC^  (Anglice, 
<*  We  will  see  about  it,'')  so  constantly  used,  as  he  who  deals  with 
the  Spaniards  will  remember  the  "  manana  '*  (pronounced  man- 
yana,  **  to-niorrow,'*)  of  procrastinating  indolence. 

And  herfe  the  question  may  be  with  propriety  proposed, — ^What 
is  irtie  best  mbde  of  improving  the  moral  character  of  the  people  ? 
Btit  fi^st  let  me  inquire,  what  have  the  English  done  or  attempted 
toward^  this  desirable  end?  Education,  and  the  endeavour  to 
ihispiire  tl^eni  With  i*  higher  tone  bf  principle,  will  undoubtedly  be 
th^  surest  means  to  be  adopted;  but  a  long  period  must  ela][)se 
bfefore  thi&^ill  accomplish  the  object  in  Yiew;  and  we  should 
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endeavour  to  discover  whether,  in  the  mean  time,  a  judicious 
application  of  legal  enactments,  a  better  system  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  a  change  in  our  own  conduct,  will 
not  prove  great  auxiliaries.  Mortifying  as  it  may  be  to  our 
vanity  and  self-love,  it  is  notorious  to  all  who  mix  with  the 
people,  and,  indeed,  generally  allowed  by  almost  every  English- 
man in  India,  that  the  more  the  natives  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  English,  the  more  has  their  character  deteriorated. 
Immorality  and  crime  have  increased ;  and  many  vices  adopted 
from  which  they  were  formerly  free.  Of  the  efBcacy  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  needless  to  descant,  unless  one  could  entertain  the  hope 
of  rousing  the  Government  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  duties  on  this 
head ;  and  the  legal  enactments  which  may  be  suggested,  may 
more  appropriately  be  introduced  under  each  subordinate  head 

(l!$6hie  general  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  all  English  legish 
tion  to  enact  extremely  severe  penalties,  will  not  be  out  of  pi 
for  though  our  British-Indian  code  is  much  milder  than  that 
England,  the  pernicious  principle  has  been  too  much  introduced  inl 
our  Indian  laws.  Some  people  advocate  severity  of  punishment 
the  panacea  for  the  prevention  of  all  crimes.  Provided  we  could  ei 
sure  the  detection  and  punishment  of  every  ofiPender,  or  even  of 
considerable  majority,  the  plan  would  in  the  end  be  productiv< 
not  only  of  benefit  to  the  community,  but  be  one  of  compassioi 
to  the  evil-disposed,  who  would  thereby  be  deterred  from  the' 
commission  of  crime;  but  as  the  English  police-arrangements 
(which  term  I  here  use,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  signify  any  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  crime)  have  hitherto  been  very  deficient  in 
this  respect,  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  this  point,  and 
ordain  only  a  moderate  punishment.  When  this  becomes  pretty 
certain,  should  crime  not  decrease,  it  wiU  JthgjPLhc.  timr  to  incfpowfir' 
the  severity  of  the  penalty.  |  In  thefts,  for  instance,  suppose  that 
the  police  could  be  brought  to  that  perfection,  that  every  thief 
was  certain  to  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  stolen 
property  certain  to  be  recovered  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
occurrence.     The  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  accompanied 
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by  a  very  slight  fine  on  the  thief,  would  be  quite  6ufiloieiit  to 
deter  any  one  from  committing  this  crime.  Indeed,  were  such 
certainty  attained,  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  restitution  would 
be  sufficient,  and  that  not  a  single  theft  would  ever  be  committed 
in  the  country  in  which  the  police  was  so  efficient ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  annex  the  penalty  of  death,  indiscriminately  to 
every  theft,  would  not  efiPect  much  towards  annihilating  the 
(rime,  if  police-arrangements  were  so  lax  that  few  criminals  were 
discovered.  It  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  severity  of  punishment  has  defeated  the  object 
intended ;  the  reasons  for  which  are  various.  In  the  first  place, 
Unless  the  police-arrangements  be  improved,  this  result  is  certain, 
inasmuch  as  the  criminals  are  more  on  the  alert,  and  take  greater 
precautions  to  prevent  discovery;  and  consequently  detection 
becomes  much  less  frequent  than  before.  Then,  again,  judges 
and  juries  are  more  lenient ;  witnesses  hesitate  in  giving  positive 
evidence ;  and  prosecutors  often  decline  to  come  forward ;  all 
actuated  by  a  laudable  feeling.  The  two  former  observe  that  the 
punishment  to  which  the  prisoner,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  sub- 
jected,  is  so  severe,  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  every  chance  of 
escape ;  and  the  latter  have  frequently  given  as  their  reason,  that 
they  could  not  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  be  the  cause  of 
inflicting  a  penalty  so  much  more  excessive  than  the  crime  de* 
served*  It  is  also  an  observation  founded  on  experience,  that 
in  whatever  country  punishments  are  inordinately  severe,  there  the 
police  is  proportionably  lax.  Finding  crime  increase,  instead  of 
going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  ignorant  or  careless  legislators  have 
contented  themselves  with  enacting  an  enhanced  punishment,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  their  object  has  entirely  failed. 
Indeed  an  over-severity  of  punishment  has  not  seldom  been  the 
lamentable  cause  of  producing  worse  crimes*  A  man  who  is  per-* 
petrating  a  minor  offence,  to  which  an  over-severe  punishment  is 
attached,  will,  if  he  be  in  danger  of  discovery,  be  guilty  of  murder 
to  prevent  such  a  chance. 

This  axiom  has,  at  length,  after  several  centuries,  begun  to-be 
understood  in  England,  even  by  the  lawyers ;  and,  of  late,  great 
Uttention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  poliee^  whil« 
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the  punishments  foar  a  variet^^ofjsidmfiaJiaye  been  Iessened,--^n(l 
with  good  effect.  iTir  India^  where  we  are  nonffiSipered  byl 
English  law,  and  the  prejudices  of  English  lawyers,  the  discovery  | 
was  made  in  a  much  shorter  time.  For  several  years,  the  gefieral 
feature  in  the  criminal  enactments  has  been  to  lessen  the  punish^* 
ment  prescribed  to  various  crimes,  and  to  render  the  ^ases  <;ogni- 
2able  by  the  subordinate  tribunals.  ^At  first,  all^^t  lB?~ffi5sF 
petty  cases  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions.  The  punish^ 
ment  for  simple  burglary  was,  at  one  time,  no  less  than  fourteen 
years'  imprisonment.  It  was  then  reduced  to  seven;  and,  in 
1818,  made  cognizable,  when  unaccompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances,  by  the  magistrates,  and  often  punished  by  only 
one  or  two  years'  imprisonment.  Gang^robbery  cases  were, 
formerly^  referred  by  the  circuit  judges  to  the  superior  court 
(Sudder  Nizamut),  and  the  punishment  was  death,  or  imprisot^- 
ment  for  life.  Since  1825  (Regulation  XVt.),  this  crime,  if 
unaccompanied  by  aggravating  circumstances,  may  be  punished 
by  the  sessions'  judge  by  as  little  as  seven  years'  imprisonment. 
Formerly,  all  cases  of  affrays  or  boundary  disputes  were  com- 
mitted to  the  sessions :  at  present,  minor  cases  are  cognizable  by 
the  magistrates,  with  a  maximum  punishment,  not  exceeding  on6 
year's  imprisonment.  Several  other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
in  all  of  which  I  believe  the  beneficial  effect  has  been  the  decrease 
of  crime ;  at  least,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  this,  since  a  greateir 
number  have  been  punished  than  formerly.  I  should  like  to  se6 
the  same  experiment  tried  with  regard  to  forgery  and  perjury. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  one  means  of  checking  this,  and, 
indeed,  many  other  crimes  and  evils ;  that  is,  a  more  frequent 
Gommunication  with  the  people,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  modes  of  thinking ;  and  more  particularly  is 
this  knowledge  requisite  with  respect  to  those  individuals  with 
whom  we  are  constantly  brought  into  official  contact.  One  of 
the  best  modes  of  ensuring  this,  would  be  frequently  td  make 
local  inquiries  and  investigations  in  particular  cases.  A  very 
different  result  will  often  ensue  from  an  investigation  so  con- 
ducted, compared  with  what  wou^  |iave  iuaaix,-iliA.^^ixu»^  lio^  ff 

been  carried  on  in  court.  )  Our  courts  and  public  oflices  are  held  if 
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^ery  deMripti^n^  that  <it  4(^  tbe^od^asvour  of  >e^ef y  MpecKfaMe 
persori  ^to  «7<Ai  ^tbe  cotttaminiition  of  amy  cdntiexioii  "wflli  thtei. 
The  V^*  natiire'  df  the  people  oeems  to  be  changled  -vr^M  td^y 
Odme  vithki  thmr  atmosphere;  and  almost  all  who  do'<y>tne,  are 
tmder  some  influence  of  fear,  force,  fraud,  or  then*  own  bad 
pasmons,  which  seenis  to  transform  them  into  totally  different 
bemgs  from  what  they  are  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  a  local 
inquiry  the  very  reverse  occurs.  The  people  are,  in -the  first 
place,  taken  unawares;  and  even  if  inclined,  have  not  time  to 
prepaid  a  story.  Seated  on  the  village  Chuhootra^y  one  is  imme- 
Idiately  surrounded  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  will  readily  communicate  the  knowledge  they  possess;  while 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  conceal  the  truth,  feel  themsetres 
tinder  the  eye  of  all  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  respect,  and 
whose  good  or  bad  opinion  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
and  know  that  should  a  misstatement  be  made,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately checked,  and  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  numerous 
jissemblyj  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  ever  made  the  expe- 
riment, provided  they  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  language  of  the  country,  to  corroborate  the  assertion, 
that  one  half-hour^s  local  inquiry  will  produce  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truth  of  a  case,'  than  is  usually 
acquired  by  days,  or  even  weeks,  of  investigation  in  a  court  or 
oflice,  situated,  perhaps,  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  seventy  niiles 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

If  this  mode  of  proceeding  were  more  frequently  resorted  to, 
our  British  functionaries  would  not  lie  under  the  stigma  of  being 
too  stupid  to  discover  what  every  clown  in  the  village  knows,  or 
lif  having  shared  in  the  bribes  which  have  been  given  to  obstruct 
the  cause  of  justice:  and,  mortifying  as  the  idea  may  be,  this  is 
ufkkmbtedly  the  character  we  too  often  bear  among  the  people 
0ver  whom  we  are  placed.  In  every  district  there  are  people 
^hoftfe  chief  livelihood  arises  from  giving  evidence  in  favour  of 


f» 


*  Chubootra,  a  sort  of  raified  plat- 
Imn,  constmcled  cither  of  earth,  ma- 
aoDfyt  or  timber,  in  aUnost  every  vil- 
lage in  Indid)  on  which  the  heads  of 


the  community  meet  to  discuss  any 
businefis  of  geneial  int^est  to  them* 
selves. 
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any  who  will  pay  them*  These  ptople  ore  Aotomuily  kaowa 
to  the  native  pubUc ;  yet  the  British  funetionaries  reoiaio  totally 
ignorant  of  their  persons,  or  even  oi  their  existence.  How  can 
the  people  believe  us  in  earnest  in  our  prc^essed  detestation  of 
falsehood  and  perjury,  when  they  see  such  proceedings,  and 
entertain  such  opinions  of  us  as  those  which  I  have  above  men* 
tioned  ?  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  local  inquiries  be 
conducted  under  the  present  system,  when  every  office  is  so  over- 
loaded with  business,  that  to  get  through  it  in  the  hurried  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  so  often  described  in  these  papers,  is  all 
that  can  be  expected :  and  when  the  system  adopted  regarding 
the  subordinate  native  functionaries  to  whom  inquiries  and 
investigations  might  be  intrusted,  is  to  give  salaries  often  literally 
and  utterly  inadequate  for  subsistence,  so  that  they  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  use  their  official  power  as  a  means  of  extortion 
and  corruption  ?  From  men  educated  in  such  a  school,  I  grant 
that  little  honesty  is  to  be  expected;  but  I  do  not,  therefore, 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  natives  are  not  only  unfit  to  be 
trusted,  but  incorrigible.  When  the  same  liberal  policy  shall 
have  been  adopted  towards  them  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  case  of  the  covenanted  civil  servants,  we  shall  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  their  characters  with  some  impartiality, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  different  order  of  aifairs  will  then 
appear. 

Indeed,  so  much  stress  do  I  lay  on  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  English  functionaries  and  the  people  over  whom 
they  ^re  placed,  that  I  am  convinced  no  man  will  ever  be  a  good 
public  officer  who  does  not  adopt  this  system;  I  mean  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  people;  /for,  unfortunatdy,  it  is 
very  pp^sible  to  acquire  a  high  character  with  Government, 
thpugh  the  individual  who  has  gained  it  is  the  object  of  detosia 
tion  to  every  class  of  men  in  his  district>  and  thoi^gh  be  Mas 
r^dered  the  British  name  a  by-word  for  tyranny  and  estortiaB. 
A  n?an  mjight  become  a  f^  first-rate  collector,^  and  yet^be 
tremely  ignorant  of  the  country  and  the  peoplejnrndeed,^,  in 
charily  it  isi.to  be  hoped,  that  this  is  generally  the  case ;  £ar  mmy 
one  who  was  really  acquainted  with  the  state  of  fiffairs,  md  the 
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df^lq^^ble.  poverty  and  wretqhedDetss  which. exirtst)  tm\9l  havea 
heajit  ^tmled  against  the  common  feelinga  of  humanity,  and  ready 
to  execute  the  most  severe  and  oppressive  measures^  to  entitle  him 
to  sqch  an  appellation.  Had  they  not  been  ignorant,  some»  at 
leasts  of  these  ^*  crack  revenue-officers^  would  have  felt  acwse 
compunction,  and  most  probably  have  relaxed  a  little  in  their 
extortions,  by  which  their  names  would  not  have  been  so 
highly  on  the  list  of  efficient  Government  servants.  In  the 
present  day,  some  knowledge  is  requisite  to  form  a  first-rate 
collector,  for  the  greater  poverty  of  the  people  renders  it  much 
more  difficult  to  discover  funds  for  taxation.  And  here  we 
should  be  cautious  of  attributing  more  blame  than  is  justly  due 
to  the  subordinate  officers  of  this  department.  Many  of  them 
are  driven  to  obduracy,  and  compelled  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
misery  and  impoverishment  which  they  inflict;  and  they  ate 
only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  to  whom  they 
must  render  the  full  measure  expected,  or  lose  their  situations^ 
Many  of  the  "crack  collectors,^  however,  have  gratuitously 
adopted  means  to  acquire  this  title ;  and  some  have  even  solicited 
to  be  employed  in  settlement-making  in  other  districts  than  their 
own,  in  the  hopes  of  promoting  their  advancement*. 

When  the  English  shall  have  mixed  more  with  the  people,  and 
acquired  a  knowledge,  not  only  generally,  but  to  a  considerable 


•  One  of  this  description  of  officers 
bu  been  heard  to  boast,  that  he  would 
make  such  a  settlement  (or,  in  plain 
English,  raise  the  rents  to  such  a  pitch 
of  extortion^  by  forcing  the  fanners  to 
Sffree  to  pay  them,)  as  no  one  else  ever 
did,  or  would  do  again.  He  did  as  he 
■aid,  but  forgot  th&t  it  would  be  one, 
the  rents  of  which  no  one  would  ever 
be  able  to  realize,  as  the  result  proved. 
The  disoredit  of  being  unable  to  coUect 
the  Grovemment  revenue  he  calculated 
would  fall  upon  his  successor,  and  that 
he  should  have  established  his  name 
as  an  efficient  officer,  and  have  left  the 
district  before  the  ruin  to  the  people, 
and  ultimate  loss  to  Government,  from 
attempting  to  extort  more  than  the 
country  could  possibly  yield,  should  be 
discovered.  Another  decku'ed  that  if  1 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  pay  | 


the  rent  he  demanded,  he  would  make 
the  province  a  grazing  gr&und,  sooner 
than  allow  them  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands  at  a- lower  rent. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  constant  boast  of 
these  officers  how  much  they  have 
raised  the  revenue;  that  is,  extorted 
from  the  people.  To  show  the  little 
regard  for  the  people  which  the  being 
engaged  in  such  proceedings  engen- 
ders, and  the  pitch  to  which  their  anger 
can  be  carried  at  any  opposition  to 
their  will,  the  foUowing  may  be  men" 
tioned.  A  collector  was  heard  to  boast 
that,  under  cover  of  some  Regulation, 
he  had  caused  a  fine  mango-grove  to 
be  cut  down  out  of  revenge,  because 
the  proprietor  had  quarrelled  with  his 
servants  about  the  sale  of  some  fire- 
wood. 
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degr^  of  individual  character,  of  those  over  whom  they  ore 
placed)  they  will  be  able  to  add  the  weight  of  ^ir  private  to 
that  of  their  official  demeanour,  which  would  greatly  increase  their 
influence.  It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  natives  of  India, 
dmt  their  scale  of  morality  is  so  low,  that  they  attach  no  disgrace 
to  successful  villany, — ^that  men  guilty  of  the  greatest  atrodtiet 
and  the  basest  crimes  maintain  an  unimpaired  station  in  society, 
and  are  rather  courted  than  shunned  by  their  equals  and  infe* 
riors,  from  admiration  of  their  ingenuity,  or  fear  of  their  hosti* 
h'ty.  A  case  has  just  been  brought  to  my  notice,  where  an 
hidividual,  by  some  fraud,  got  possession  of  an  estate,  and  kept 
the  owners  out  for  many  years.  A  suit  was,  at  length,  brought 
forward,  and  the  defence  set  up  was  a  pretended  deed  of  sale, 
which  was,  however,  discovered,  and  judicially  declared  a  forgery. 
Yet  the  guilty  person  is  as  much  couitedt,  by  his  native  acquaint- 
ance as  ever,  and,  I  am  ashamed^jyrlay,  with  one  exception, 
treated  with  the  same  familiai4l^  as  before  by  the  English 
functionaries,  even  by  the  man  whose  sentence  declared  his 
villany 

There^is,  I  grieve  to  admit,  too  much  truth  in  this  state  of 
feeling;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  it  is  universal;  and  it  unfoi% 
tunately  tells  as  much  in  discredit  of  the  English  as  of  the 
natives.  It  is  true  that  men,  whose  evil  courses  are  successful, 
too  seldom  meet  with  any  change  in  the  behaviour  of  their 
countrymen,  which  should  mark  a  reprobation  of  their  conduct  $ 
but,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  they  find  as  little  among  the 
English.  Natives  who  are  discharged  by  one  functionary,  for 
the  most  infamous  conduct,  are  often  employed  by  his  successor 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  their  characters  were  fair  and 
respectable.  I  could  quote  cases  of  native  officers  who  had  beeii 
guilty  not  only  of  receiving  bribes  and  extortion,  but  of  forgery, 
who  were,  notwithstanding,  appointed  by  civil  functionaries,  who 
were  perfectly  aware  of  their  characters,  to  situations  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  And  what  was  the  reason?  In  some 
eases,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  constant  change  of  the  Euro- 
pean officers,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the  characters  of 
those  whom  they  employed;  wliile  the  little  intercourse  they 
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had  with  the  people  prevented  their  acquiriog  this  knowledge; 
bnt  in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude,  it  was  done  with  full  know- 
ledge of  what  had  oecuired,  and  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  partiefik 
In  some  instances^  the  British  functionary  professed  his  oonyic- 
lion  that  all  the  natives  were  equally  bad,  and  that  the  individual 
in  question  was  no  worse  than  the  rest;  and  in  otkers  it  was 
observed  that,  although  he  might  be  a  rascal,  yet  he  was  an 
excellent  revenue-officer,  and  contrived  to  levy  the  Government 
tt^^Si  to  an  extent  that  no  other  had  been  able  to  do. 

Besides,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  people,  we  ought,  kk 
fairness,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
feelings  which  exist  among  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
dakaitee,  or  plunder  by  banditti,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  theft, 
but  as  a  lawful  and  spirited  excursion,  just  as  a  foray  was  coo^ 
sidered  in  days  of  yore  on  the  borders  of  England  and  ScotlandJ 
The  very  man  who  would  boast  of  such  an  exploit,  would  scorn 
to  commit  a  theft ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  who  would 
not  join  in  any  afiPray  upon  a  dispute  with  their  neighbourly 
would  be  despised  just  as  a  man  would  be,  among  the  majority 
of  English  gentlemen,  who  submits  to  an  insult  without  calling 
for  an  apology,  or  the  alternative  of  a  duel.  I  do  not  defend  this 
state  of  things,  and  should  rejoice  to  see  them  eradicated,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  better  feelings  will  gradually  prevail,  both 
among  them  and  ourselves ;  but  in  estimating  the  character  of 
any  people,  it  is  but  fair  to  view  the  subject  in  all  its  lights  and 
bearings. 

The  English,  however,  cannot  plead  an  imperfect  code  of 
morals,  a  perverted  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  an  igmoraocd  (uf 
their  duty,  to  extenuate  the  fault  which  is  complained  ct.  .^In 
proportion  to  their  superiority  in  all  these  respects  over  tla^ 
people  of  India,  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and  conduct .  nh^ 
undoubtedly  be  expected  from  them,  and  a  corresponding  sevetity 
of  judgment  must  attach  to  their  misconduct.  It  is  witlv  a  vielf 
to  remind  my  countrymen  of  this,  and  not  to  cast  any.  additional 
stigma  on  the  individuals  themselves,  that  I  would  call  Itbcjjt 
attention  to- the  many  instamces  of  the  grossest  dishonesty^  imni9>i' 
rality,  and  general  want  of  principle,  which  musf  be  faBQflia9(fo 
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their  >tTCoolleetidnyto  whidi,  in  some  cases,  little  orna-  piiblici 
eKfnritesiori  of  disapprobation  was.  awarded,  and  whieb  in  no 
di^ee  affected  the  general  reception  of  the  <ifi*enders«  in. the 
society  of  their  peers.  Have  we  not  seen  the  successful  iibertice 
veeeived.  with  smiles  and  attention,  particularly  if  the  ehaicaoter 
of  a  duellist  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  his  recommendations? 
The  soan  who  has  cheated  his  firiend  <»:  acquaintance  in  the  sale 
of  horses  equally  honoured,  provided  he  keep  within  certain 
limits?  Is  the  civil  officer,  whose  infamous  neglect  of  duty 
occasions  the  ruin  of  hundreds,  and  the  oppression  of  thousands, 
Blade  sensible  of  his  misconduct  by  any  change  in  tlie  behaviour 
of-  his  countrymen  towards  him  ?  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  in  plain 
£nglisb,'Stole  two  hundred  thousand  rupees  out  of  the  Govern* 
ment'  treasury.  Not  long  since,  a  civil  functionary  of  high  rank 
was  convicted  of  bribery  and  corruption  to  the  most  shameful 
degree.  Several  others  have,  at  various  times,  been  proved 
guilty  of  the  same;  and  others,  though  legal  proof  may  have 
heea  deiSeient,  are  known  to  have  left  their  situations  in  the 
possession  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  whole  of  their  salary 
accumulated  would  have  amounted  to,  although  it  was  notorious 
that  they  were  not  only  penniless,  but  in  debt,  at  the  date  of 
their  appointment.  Some  of  these  have  been  publicly  dismissed 
the  service ;  yet  has  any  one  of  them  been  made  to  feel,  by  the 
conduct  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  they  were 
degraded  members  of  society  ?  No !-— to  our  shame  and  disgrace 
be  it  spoken. 

In  consequence  of  the  disclosures  caused  by  the  late  failures 
kt  Calcutta,  was  it  not  proved  that  one  of  the  houses  of  agency 
had,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  their  insolvency,  invested^ 
jm  their  own  name,  in  the  Government  securities,  money  which 
had  been  transmitted,  to  be  expressly  invested  in  the  names  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  sent  ?  For  what  earthly  purpose  could 
this  have  been  done,  but  on  a  systematic  and  delib^ate  intention 
U>  make  use  of  the  amount  for  their  own  benefit,  or,  in  plaia 
English,  to  embezzle  it,  should  the  difficulties  of  the  house 
Bender  such  a  course  expedient  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  even 
appear  to  trample  on  misfortune.     I  am  the  last  m^^n  to  adopts 
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such  a  despicable  course ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
misfortune  and  fraud ;  and  the  transactions  alluded  to  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  robbery  of  the  worst  species, — ^robbery  under 
trust, — robbery  by  which  numerous  widows  and  orphans  have 
been  rendered  destitute.  Yet  are  the  partners  of  the  firm  who 
were  guilty  of  such  conduct,  in  any  way  shunned  by  society  ? 
No! — ^to  our  shame  and  disgrace  again  be  it  said;  they  are 
received  on  the  same  footing  that  they  were  before. 

Yet  we  presume  to  taunt  the  natives  of  India  with  their  de- 
basement, in  not  marking  their  abhorrence  of  crime  by  excluding 
the  guilty  from  their  society.  Let  us  first  cast  the  beam  out  of 
our  own  eye ;  and  when  we  have  practically  shown  them  that  our 
code  of  morality  is  better  than  theirs,  we  shall  then  be  entitled  to 
boast ;  and,  in  time,  may  be  able  to  convince  them  of  its  supo- 
riority. 

(Mob0r  »thf  18S4. 


No.  XLII. 

ON  THE  CHAEACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  FALSEHOOD, 

FORGERY,  PERJURY. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  people  of  India,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  have  ever  had  any  dealings  with 
them.  The  accusations  to  which  they  have  been  subject,  for 
their  want  of  truth,  have  been  universal ;  and  their  best  friends 
must  allow  that  these  have  been  too  well  founded.  Although 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  some  exceptions,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  nation  at  large,  both  of  Hindus  and  Moosulmans^  that 
<<  truth  is  not  in  them.*^  The  slightest  motive  of  self-interest  ia 
generally  sufficient  to  induce  a  native  to  say  what  be  thinks  will 
best  promote  it,  without  regard  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
his  statement :  often,  indeed,  are  we  disgusted  with  hearing  them 
utter  falsehood,  without  any  conceivable  motive  being  apparent 
fbr  so  doing;  and  it  is  a  comnKxi  remark  among  official  vaen. 
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that  ft  cause  is  frequently  lost,  and  a  criminal  prosecution  has 
failed^  from  the  improbabilities  and  even  impossibilities  which 
are  iwor&  to ;  whereas,  success  would  have  been  complete,  had 
the  parties  concerned  merely  related  the  simple  truth. 

This  is  certainly  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  character 
of  any  nation,  in  the  mass,  and  will  require  to  be  impartially  dis- 
cussed. And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that  a  very 
broad  line  must  be  drawn  between  a  wilful  falsehood  or  fabrica- 
tion, and  an  unintentional  deviation  from  truth.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  of  ideas  on  the  subject  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  those  which 
prevail  among  the  English ;  and  due  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  difference,  instead  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  our  standard. 

fUnoerthe  nrst  head,  must  be  placed  their  proneness  to  exag- 
geration, even  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life ;  and  in  matters 
which  are  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  Figurative  language 
and  amplification  in  the  extreme,  have  long  been  the  character- 
istics of  oriental  nations.  Thousands  and  millions  are  words  of 
common  use,  to  signify  a  considerable  number :  a  man  who  has 
been  struck,  generally  represents  himself  to  have  been  nearly  mur^ 
dered :  he  who  has  been  defrauded  of  a  few  pence,  usually  asserts 
that  he  has  been  plundered  and  ruined  beyond  redemption: 
another,  who  is  seeking  for  employment,  states  himself  to  be  your 
humble  slave,  ready  to  follow  you  to  the  world's  end,  and  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  your  service :  and  so  on.  Those  who  make  use 
of  these  expressions,  by  no  means  intend  that  they  should  be 
taken  literally ;  they  are  mere  words  of  course,  and  are  under- 
stood as  such,  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  adopted*^  J 

'  But  the  evil  consequences  which  this  laxity  of  speech  engenders, 
il^  a  fki"  more  serious  question  than  the  intrinsic  evil  of  a  few 
hyjierboKcal  expressions.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  truth  altogether ;  and  when  any 
point  arises  in  which  their  own  interest  is  concerned,  constantly 
niake  the  most  extraordinary  exaggerations,  atid  the  grossest  mis- 

*  The  lower  classes  of  Irish  very  much  resemble  the  Hiudostanees  in  this 
iredpect. 
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statettienrtsr,  that  can  be  well  conceived ;  oJP  ^  nataye  i/oOy  whkh  fattfe 
k  material  eflfeci  on  the  point  at  issue.  {They^iitn  to  eute] 
a  n6tion,  diat  such  a  practice  is  necessary  to  ensure  tlieiv'bei< 
attended}  to,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  t€fn,it  is  best  to  begiA 
by  demai^ng  a  hundred,— a  practice,  by  the  way,  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  dispensers  of  that  law,  which  they  would  haitre 
us  believe  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  Englidb  lawyers^ 
either  in  framing  a  criminal  indictment,  or  in  bringing  an  actioa 
for  damages,  seem  to  have  as  good  a  notion  of  this  mode  of  pros- 
ceeding,  as  any  class  of  natives  of  the  Ea^ 

The  efi^t  which  the  governments  of  oriental  nations  havehad 
on  the  minds,  morals,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  people,  is  not 
generally  taken  sufficiently  into  consideration  in  our  attempts  to 
form  an  opinion  regarding  them.     A  pure  despotism  is  not  the 
most  favourable  state  for  developing  the  better  qualities  of  human 
nature;  and,  where  this  exists,  many  a  man,  even  a  superi^ 
man,  who  naturally  professes,  and  would  practise,  a  high  tone  of 
morality,  is  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  say  and  do  many  things  at 
which  his  mind  revolts.     Can  it,  for  instance,  be  supposed  that 
the  English  merchants  in  the  interior  of  India  have  any  predi* 
lection  for  a  system  of  giving  bribes  and  douceurs  to  the  native 
officers  of  our  courts.'*     Setting  moral  feeling  aside,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  they  would  not  prefer  a  system  by  which  justiee 
should  be  attainable  by  fair  and  open  means  .^  and  that  they 
would  not  be  glad  to  avoid  the  expense  which  this  bribery  entails 
upon  them.^     Yet  they  are  compelled,  by  imperious  necessity, 
to  have  recourse  to  such  proceedings,  because  a  refusal  to  pay 
those  exactions  to  a  set  of  officials  whose  extortions  are  virtuall|y 
i^ndtiotied,  would  cause  great  injury  to  their  concerns.     If  thfe 
English  merchants  are  driven  to  such  practices,  how  much  movs 
must  it  be  the  case  with  the  natives.'*     And  when  men  have  long 
been  Habituated  to  such  measures,  and  have  been  forced  to  pay 
bribes  ill  ofdisr  to  obtain  thfidr  just  ends,  is  it  to  be  wondered  ati 
if 'their-ini'nds  and  feelings  become  so  changed,  as  to  induce  thedd 
occasioh&lly  to  dfer  a  bribe,  to  secure  an  uujtist  advant^e? 
Y  Th^  people  of  Ii^dJA  possess  not  only  a  lajcity  of  isiorafb  and.df 
if)i^ech,'but  df  Ideas,  which  kads  them  to  treat  as  veniai,^  or  even 
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tor  attach  |iO'S6Q0e,iM:«U>of  c;cia»inaUtrf  tp  0c|^9/wbic\hJ^  .fiftifp 

wfceq^Qfttly  luH>wn^a/i»|in,coa)e  forYvaFd,asf  iv<Vi{itn^$^  ap<},9w<?air'*f 
tO:  having. witnessied  /V*^^jiA^  v^^?^h.  bft,  w?ff  pftfffilisdy  igPflrilft^ijg 
far  .as  his  awn,  observation  wca^t*  J  The -rfi^L person  rW^uiabseDti 
fi^m  ilhaess,  or  some  other  cause;  and,thpse  intere^ited  hod 
brought  a  substitute,  who  had  been  duly  tutored,  as,  to  ^hat 
points  he  was  to  testify.  I  have  even  kno^n  instances^  w|i0n 
some  one  present  has  pointed  out  the  substitution  of  the  att^ndifig 
person  for  the  real  witness,  which  the  former  has  at  onc^  a(;)ciiQ,WT 
ledged,  observing,  "  True  enough :  my  real  name  is  B.-h-A., 
whom  you  summoned,  is  my  brother  (or  cousin^  &c.),  he  jis 
unable  to  attend,  but  I  have  often  heard  from  him  the  factS;  of 
this  case,  and  am  just  as  well  able  as  he  is  to  tell  you  about 
them :  he  desired  me  to  attend  in  his  stead :  what  more  do  ypi^ 
require  ?""  On  one  occasion,  an  English  merchant  had  a  cause 
called,  on^  and  a  most  material  witness  was  absent  A  natii^e 
friend  of  his,  who  was  of  the  same  name  as  the  absent  witnes$i 
chanced  to  be  in  court :  he  immediately  stepped  forward,  swoise 
to  the  execution  of  the  document  on  which  the  suit  was  foupded^ 
and  a  decree  was  accordingly  given :  when  he  next  met  the  mer* 
chant,  he  incidentally  mentioned  the  lucky  contingency  whiob 
enabled  him  to  do  this  piece  of  service,  without  taking  particalar 
credit  to  himself,  and  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  ^soipe 
observations  which  his  remark  elicited  from  the  Englishman^ 
"  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  I  acted  improperly  ?  It  is  trwe 
I, did  not  see  the  bond  executed ;  but  I  perfectly  well  know  th^^t 
tb?  money  is  due  to  you,  and  the  effect  of  my  evidence  is  not  to 
do  th0  other  any  injury,  but  to  promote  justice :  he  owes  you  the 
amount,  and  ought  to  pay  if"  ...  { 

Another,  extraordinary  notion  entertained  by  many,  of.thi? 
Q^t^ves  of  India)  when  summoned  as  witoessea  by  a  particvd^ 
p^$oii,  is  thati  if  they  consent  to  gj[^e,,e\^idenae.  ft>r  .him^iiit^ 
th^jr  bounden  duty.to  swear  tOAoythinj^:  an4  .c^verytbii^g  w^l^ch 
may  tellin.  hialaYPMr,  or  ia  *ny  waypr^^ffipte  ^$  .int^ii^t;  -ftndj 
if  po«^ible>(  noti^to  div.ulge  any tbing- whic^  pai^yibe,tMrped|  against 
him.  •  On  one  occasion,  the  merchant  jusftalluded  stpthad  a  .suit 
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in  court,  in  which  a  Brahmin  pundit  was  a  witness.  He  had 
given  his  evidence  clearly  and  satiafactorily,  for  it  was  a  plaiii) 
straight-forward  case^  when  the  judge  asked  an  immaterial 
question,  on  a  point  of  which  he  knew  nothing :  he  swore,  how- 
ever, without  hesitation,  to  the  fact.  On  the  merchant'^s  asking 
how  he  could  think  of  doing  so,  and  pointing  out,  moreover, 
that  it  was  a  gratuitous  falsehood,  for  it  could  not  bear  upon  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  he  observed,  that  <<  this  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment,  but  that  as  he  had  not  time  to  reflect  upon  the  judge^s 
object,  he  thought  it  best  to  act  as  he  had  done,  for  fear  the  non- 
establishment  of  that  point  might  prejudice  the  suit ;  that  no  one 
had  been  injured  by  what  he  had  done;  and  that,  although 
strictly  speaking,  he  had  deviated  from  the  truth,  the  fault  was 
so  venial  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  designation  of  a  lie.^ 

I  recollect  another  instance,  in  which,  after  a  witness  had 
given  his  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prosecutor,  on  cross- 
examination  some  facts  were  disclosed  which  tended  greatly  to 
exculpate  the  defendant  from  some  suspicions  of  fraud,  without^ 
in  the  slightest  degree,  injuring  the  cause  of  the  person  on  whose 
part  he  had  been  summoned,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  have 
been  embodied  in  the  evidence  he  had  previously  given*  To  the 
question,  ^^  Why  did  you  not  mention  this  at  once  ?^^  the  reply 
was,*— ^^  I  am  not  C-  \  witness.  I  am  summoned  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff.'' 

From  these  and  numerous  other  anecdotes  and  instances  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  obvious  how  much  knowledge  of  the 
native  character  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  know  how  to  treat 
them ;  how  far  we  may  rely  on  what  they  say ;  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  eliciting  the  truth ;  how  imperative  it  is  that  those  who 
are  placed  over  them  in  the  situation  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
should  acquire  this  knowledge;  how  much  the  difficulty  is 
increased  when  these  officers  are  foreigners ;  and  how  unfit  those 
must  be  for  these  duties,  who  seclude  themselves  from  the  people^ 
and  hold  no  communion  with  any  but  those  with  whom  they 
are  brought  into  official  contact!  The  following  r^siarks  of 
Johnson  on  the  Highlanders,  are  extremely  applicable  to  the 
people  of  India: 
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'^Manj  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more  interesting 
topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty.  He  that  travels  in  the 
Highlands  may  easily  saturate  his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he 
will  acquiesce  in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander  gives  to  every 
question  an  answer  so  prompt  and  peremptory,  that  scepticism 
itself  is  awed  into  silence ;  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold 
reporter  in  unresisting  credulity:  but  if  a  second  question  be 
ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment,  for  it  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, that  what  was  told  so  confidently,  was  told  at  hazard, 
and  that  such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the  sport  of 
n^ligence  or  the  refuge  of  ignorance.  If  individuals  are  thus  at 
variance  with  themselves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts 
of  different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions  of  an  ignorant 
and  savage  people  have  been  for  ages  negligently  heard,  and 
unskilfully  related:  distant  events  must  have  been  mingled 
together,  and  the  actions  of  one  man  given  to  another.  These, 
however,  are  deficiencies  in  story  for  which  no  man  is  now  to  be 
censured :  it  were  enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of 
examining  were  accurately  inspected  and  justly  represented ;  but 
such  is  the  laxity  of  Highland  conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is 
kept  in  continual  suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  retro- 
gradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more*.*" 

And  again  :*-^^  He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  quiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come 
back  with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine :  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, knowing  the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  language 
and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scrupulous  adherents  to 
truth;  yet,  I  do  not  say  that  they  deliberately  speak  studied 
falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  own 
ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated 
by  others,  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating 
themscdves,  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to  be 
true,  they  likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be  false-t-.**^ 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  people  of 

*  Jolmson's  Toor  of  the  Hebrides^  p.  UL  f  Ibid.  p.  272. 


lBdia^JB>!theiiiuioeurao]r>of 'their memocy;-  and  the  Utile' etttenftimi 
they  pay,  to  matters  on  ^hinh  vr^  axe  aoeustomed  to  lajr  oondicler* 
abfe>  ^Tess.<  •Certain;  prominent  facts  usually  remain  well  im- 
pKasted-iQiTlheir  mindS)  but  in  the  detail,  th»r  want  of  observatioii', 
or  lof  ireooBeotioBy  IS'  Tery  remarkable.  The  foUowing  obsevva- 
tiims  (of  the  judge  of  circuit  in  the  Rajshahy  division  ia  180B, 
aretrarell  worthy  of  note.  **  Every  day's  experience  and  reflection 
ooritbeinaibure  of  our  courts,  and  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
sati'tSGs,  serve  to  increase  my  doubts  about  our  capacity  to  dis- 
QQver  truth  among  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very 
great  d«al  of  peijury  of  many  different  shades  in  our  judicial 
proceedings ;  and  that  many  common  rules  of  evidence  would 
here  be  inapplicable  and  absurd.  Even  the  honest  men,  as  well 
as^  the  rogues,  are  perjured.  The  most  simple  and  the  most 
cunning  alike  make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or  that  are 
certainly  false.  If  the  prosecutor,  in  cases  of  daooity  *  was  always 
to  be  disbelieved,  because  there  was  perjury,  scarcely  a  dacoit 
would  be  convicted.  By  cross-examination  you  may  draw  an 
honest  witness  into  as  many  absurdities  and  contradicticms  as  you 
l^ease.  It  is,  not  easy  to  detect  the  persons  who  come  forward 
as  eye-witnesses  in  cases  of  dacoity:  their  story  is  all  true,  bat 
one  point,— -the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they  accuse ;  and 
bcrw  can  you  discover  whether  this  be  true  or  false  P  Some  wit- 
nesses are  loquacious,  some  taciturn;  some  frigid,  others  over- 
zealous  ;  some  willing,  others  unwilling ;  some  bold,  some  timid ; 
some  scrupulous ;  some  come  to  give  false  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
friend  or  a  master,  some  to  ruin  an  enemy ;  and  the  signs  of  the 
different  modes  that  disguise  truth  are  so  very  equivocal,  and  otteet 
so  unintelligible,  that  nothing  can  be  depended  on.  There  is  not 
one  witness  in  a  dozen  on  whom  you  can  rely  for  a  purely  true 
story.  It  has .  very  often  happened,  that  a  story  which,  by- 
attending  only  to  the  plain,  direct  course  of  things,  I  belieiired  to 
be  true,  has,  by  examining  into  matters,  apparently  connected 
in  a  very  distant  degree  with  the  case,  turned  out  to  be  entirely 
false.     I  am  afraid  that  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  our  courts  is 

^  jG^g-robbery ;  daooii,  or  dakoo,  a  bandit  \. 
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for  the  molt  part  an  instrument  ia  the  hands  of  fnen>  and  not^aii 
iadependent,  untouched  source  of  truth V^  t 

Times,  seascHis,  dates,  evei^  to  the  month  or  year$  are  oSbin 
staled  with  the  greatest  inaccuracy.  An  event  that  happeiled-iwc^ 
or  three  nionths'back,  will,  by  diff^ent  witnesses^  be  described  to 
have  taken  place  at  various  times  from  one  to  twelve  mottdis 
previous.  A  variation  of  as  many  years  will  often  be  given  to 
the  date  of  an  event  which  happened  one  or  two  years  beforeq 
and  all  this,  too^  in  cases  in  which  the  people  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  telling  an  untruth :  the  discrepancy  arises  from 
that  want  of  thought  and  of  the  habit  of  reflection,  which  i»  one 
of  thrir  strongest  characteristics.  Hardly  a  native  in  the  country^ 
whether  Hindu  or  Moosulman,  educated  or  uneducated^  cam  tell 
you  precisely  his  own  age,  or  even  that  of  his  children^  without 
consulting  his  family  priest  or  private  memoranda.  In  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  people  are  still  more  ignorant  than  io 
the  plains,  to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely  credible  bv  an  En^h^ 
man.  They  have  literally  no  ccmception  as  to  time  and  spacek  I 
With  regard  to  time,  they  have  certain  eras  to  which  they  refers 
thsse  are  commonly  the  periodical  twelfth-yearly  grand  fair  a| 
Hurdwap,  called  the  Koomb  Mela;  to  which,  at  the  present  day^  ) 
they  add  the  Goorka  invasion,  the  British  conquest,  and  the  ycac 
in  which  the  cholera  was  so  destructive,  which  is  emphaticallj^ 
called  <^the  year  of  death  ;^^  a  famine,  floods  or  other  generad 
calamity,  would  give  another  era;  all  that  can  be  usufdly- astern 
J  tamed  is,  that  certain  transactions  occurred  before,  or  afta*,  one 
of  these  periods.  A  man  will  often  describe  an  occurrence  ai 
having  taken  place  a  year  ago,  which,  when  you  come  to  refer  to 
one  ef  these  eras^  you  find  to  have  happened  twelve  or  even  twenty 
y^ars  {^ueviously.  Aft  event  will  often  be  said  to  have  oocvmMiil 
^^furMmi'^  (literally,  the  day  befone  yesterday,)  of  which -tte 
real  date  wa^  a  year  or  two  before;  Nay,  (d  an  occunreoiee'Ofil^ 
dcoiaderable  >time  past  they  will  apply  the  term  of'  ^^pu^so*^ 
j;i^f»nf^)^^'-*^-af mhichthe  bes^  translation  I  caD^veis^-  ^^  yesterdiijA 
a  leni^vway  offi^  With  respect  to  distane^tthdrideasrio'el^eqi 
lax :  of  anything  like  a. ijaea^ui;^, distance  in  Ifoes  (miles),  the 

*  See  App.  to  Fiflh  Beport,  p.  689. 
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lave  not  a  notion :  the  expression  u^ally  is^  <<  a  day^s  joura^,^ 
or  "  half-a-day^s  journey ;''  under  which  a  distinction  is  drawn 
for  a  loaded  man,  or  a  messenger'*'. 

It  19  obvious  that  it  must  be  out  of  the  questicm  to  expect  from 
a  people  of  such  vague  and  inaccurate  ideas,  that  exactness  in 
giving  evidence  and  describing  transactions  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  necessary.  The  very  attempt  to  exact  it,  only 
bewilders  them  still  more,  and  renders  the  inconsistency  of  their 
testimony  still  more  irreconcileable.  To  make  any  progress,  we 
inust  learn  to  give  up  our  own  preconceived  notions,  make  our^- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  accommodate  our  mode  of  con*- 
duct  accordingly./  For  instance,  an  English  judge  would  frame 
^-^at^uefllloirasTipIlows : — "  Were  you,  on  the  16th  April,  last  year, 
about  ten  o^clock  in  the  day,  at  such  a  place,  in  company  with 
such  an  one  ?""  The  prompt  reply  from  an  Englishman  would 
commonly  be,  ^<  I  was  ;^  from  a  Hindostanee  peasant  it  would 
probably  be,  a  repetition  of  some  part  of  the  question,  followed  by 
^^  I  am  a  poor  illiterate  man.  Sir,  I  know  nothing  about  it.''— the 
only  way  to  extract  evidence  at  all,  so  as  to  afford  a  chance  of  its 
being  satisfactory,  is  to  say,  in  a  mild,  encouraging  tone  of  voice* 
"  Well,  my  friend,  what  do  you  know  about  the  matter  ?^  To 
let  the  witness  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  little  prolixity ;  and  then  putting  questions  to  him  on  those 
points  which  require  further  elucidation. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  by  cross-examination  you  may 
draw  an  honest  witness  into  as  many  absurdities  as  you  please ; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  doggedly  stick  to 
one  point,  and  profess  ignorance  of  everything  else  that  can  be 
asked.  But  this  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extraordinary  notion  before  alluded  to,  so  prevalent  among  the 


*  The  diffioulty  of  seeing  and  observ- 
ing correctly,  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  natives  of  the  East  After  the 
battle  of  Aumale,  in  which  Henry  lY. 
of  France  was  wounded,  he  inquired 
fromlthe  offieen  oollected  round  his  bed, 
what  had  passed  subsequent  to  his 
having  left  the  field.    No  two  agreed 


in  their  narratives.  ^  And  yet  thus  it 
is  that  history  will  be  written  I'*  he 
exclaimed.  We  haveastiU  later  in- 
stance. The  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
stated  by  different  generals  to  have 
begun  at  various  hours,  by  some  as 
early  as  ten,  a.m.,  by  some  as  late  a 
half-psst  «&•• 
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natives,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  swear  to  anything  which  itnay,  by 
any  possibility,  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  person  on  whose  part  they 
are  summoned  to  give  evidence.  For  instance,  when  the  defence 
of  a  person  accused  of  any  crime  is  an  alibt,  that  he  was  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  offence  had  been 
committed,  and  had  been  there  for  a  whole  month,  and  did  not 
return  until  some  days  after  the  occurrence,-Hsuppose  a  question 
were  put  respectively  to  the  witnesses,  "Did  you  watch  the 
prisoner  all  day  and  night,  for  a  month  together,  that  you  speak 
so  positively  ?^^  In  such  a  case,  in  England,  some  witnesses  might 
be  puzzled,  others  might  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  question, 
and  the  greater  number  would  rationally  reply,  "  No,  but  I  saw 
him  every  day  at  work,  and  he  never  was  out  of  my  sight  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  to  have  enabled  him  to  go  such  a  distance 
and  return  again.^  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  man  in  England 
who  would  do  what  three  natives  out  of  four  would, — that  is, 
swear  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative ;  yet  these  very  men,  if  a 
little  pains  were  taken  to  explain  to  them  the  absurdity  they  were 
uttering,  would  immediately  retract  the  assertion,  and  observe, 
"  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  watched  him  day  and 
night,  but  merely  that  I  know  the  prisoner  was  at  such  a  place 
during  the  whole  of  such  a  month*/'  .„.....^ 

The  mode  of  questioning  and  speaking  to  the  people  is  also! 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  When  an  unsophisticated  villager  \ 
is  dragged  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  pushed  up  through  the 
crowd,  into  the  presence  of  the  judge  or  magistrate ;  when  we 
consider  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  the  white  face  of  the 
presiding  officer,  and  even  the  appearance  of  the  building,  all 
which  are  so  new  to  him,  and  so  diffl5rent  from  anything  he  has| 
been  accustomed  to  see,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  some 
measure  confounded ;  and,  indeed,  the  degree  of  self-possession 
which  the  common  people  retain,  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and 


'•'I'  «  t  M  VP  I** 


*  I  recollect  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  in  a  London  police-office.  It 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  ownership 
of  a  gim,  for  which  purpose  an  Irish 
witness  waa  produced, who  swore  ''that 
he  knew  the  gun^well,  having  known  it 


ever  since  it  was  no  bigger  than  a 
pistol.'*  The  ma^trate  rather  angrily 
asked  if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  gun 
had  grown  from  a  pistol  into  what  it 
now  appeared ;  which  was  answered  in 
the  afi^*mative. 


KM)  MMlSs  4Ni  i«0i4ir:  Mmuifts 


pithftMy  n^iw  tbiii'<wwi<t%eJihDiwi^hy  BflgliA  yi  ii— <■  niiiiii 

or  a  heoA  m^mt^f^iitf  mm-'emtA  tri^um^j  mni  an  ibni^emlgr 
driven  into  inccmsislenciei*  Qm^Htum  put  i»-aB'MithMtali!«( 
iDADier  win  piiduc#  repliit  m  tlie  «ffinnflti^e»  cr  ehe  a  danaBL  of 
all  kaovkdfe  of  ^  eiroiinBtjHiefis  of  the  case,  coupledi  .periHpi^ 
witli  an  aaMvtion,  (in  order  to  pevant  may  Mame  cestibg  on  )iw 
for  refumg  togive  evidence^)  that  his  attendance  had  been  aauie^ 
by  the  peraoii  on  whose  part  he  was  suinniOBed,  soMj  out  of 
spite,  in  ofd»  to  injure  his  business. 

As  an  illustration,  my  readers  may  recollect  the  aaecdota  of  «i 
over-soJous  missionary,  who,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  was  putting 
questions  to  a  native  on  points  of  faith,  as,  ^^  Do  you  not  ^^ercdva 
the  truth  of  this  axiom  ?^^  ^<  Do  you  not  perceive  the  absuf ditjr 
of  such  a  notion  ?'^  and  so  on  ;  to  all  which  he  repliedy  ^^  Most 
certainly .^^  At  last  the  question  was  asked,  '<  How  loi^g  hata 
you  resided  here  P^^  ^^  Most  certainly ,^^  was  the  reply.  The  faat 
was,  that  the  poor  man  hardly  understood  what  was  said  tp  him^ 
but,  fancying  the  Englishman  was  rather,  ai^ry,  thooght  it  beat 
to  agree  to  all  he  said.  I  recdlect  a  precisdy  similar  ins^oe:  ia 
England.  The  master  of  a  school  with  whom  I  was  aoquaioted 
was  very  passionate,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  woyld  somelimefl 
behave  va'y  unjustly.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  boys  was 
accused  of  some  heinous  o£Pence,  no  less  than  plueking  a  ooupk 
of  plums,  on  his  return  from  church,  from  the  branch  of  a  ttte 
which  overhung  the  road.  All  of  a  sudden  the  master  burst  into 
the  school-room,  seized  the  unfortunate  culprit  by  the  collar,  and, 
without  giving  him  the  least  intimation  of  the  cause  of  hia  dis- 
pleasure, began  shaking  him  violently,  and  dragging  him  round 
the  nxHn,  exclaiming,  ^*  What  do  you  mean  by  it,  sir  P  You  will 
be  salt  to  gaol !  You  will  come  to  the  gallows  !  You  will  go  to 
hell!  Where  do  you  think  you  will  go  top"  "To  hell,  sir," 
answered  the  affrighted  boy.  On  this  the  master,  all  aghast,  turned 
to  the  other  boys,  vociferating,  "  Do  ycm  hear  such  depravity ! 
He  has  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  hdl  r  The  fact  was, 
that  the  poor  boy,  not  having  a  eoneeption  of  what  all  this 
business  was  about^  (his  QfTeQce  having   entirely  escaped   his 
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Uwig  .kA^QuU  «b  !•.  iffiioa  Mi  iitMtar%  mn^k^  wi  te.«0Bit  to 
e«tcjrllMg  km  miA^  i^Mle  tbe  lattar  wm  Im  niiok  Ui»(kdl  by  his 

;  JkmoAet  dUBunBtAnm  is  noidi  noting  at  iUmftratfrn  of  the 
CM(tliMi|e8B  ki.  the  manDer  of  Aoiog  hmimem  cdixsb<ni  wmumg  the 
ptopk  of  India.  The  mode  of  drawing  up  bonds  and  deeds  is 
^te  at  yadanee  with  the  r^ular  habits  of  traQsacliog  affairs 
U>  which  we  are  accustomed.  In  a  siut  fbtmded  on  a  bond,  it 
appears  all  plain  and  straight>forward :  the  money  is  sworn  to 
bave  beeki  lent,  and  the  bond  executed  in  presence  of  the  wit- 
Htsses;  yet,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  is  not  the  real 
fsot  When  a  man  wishes  to  borrow  money  of  another,  a  bond 
is*  UsuaUy  drawn  out  at  once,  and  the  money  is  sometimes  paid 
iBuhfediately,, sometimes  not  till  several  days  after.  Some  days 
aho  elspse,  before  the  signature  of  the  witnesses  is  affixed,  which 
is 'done  iwhen  any  convenient  acquaintance  of  the  lender  chances 
tot  dl*op  in ;  and  these  witnesses  sometimes  ask  the  borrower  if  he 
has' received  the  money,  but  as  often  neglect  to  do  so,  if  he  should 
not  happen  to  be  in  the  way  when  their  signature  is  affixed.  Even 
in  the  ffiotories  of  English  merchants  and  indigo-planters,  a  mode 
cf  ttansacting  business  obtains,  which  would  be  deemed  very 
eatraofdinary  in  England.  At  the  period  of  making  advances 
oa  indigo-engagements,  perhaps  twenty  cultivators  will  attend  at 
the  time  the  advances  are  made ;  but,  in  order  to  obviate  delay 
lUid  detention  from  their  work,  the  bonds  are  often  not  written  at 
ike  time.  A  very  OMnmon  mode  is  the  following :  The  treasurer 
ttts  down  in  company  with  a  writer,  and  three  or  four  people,  as 
witnesses;  as  the  money  is  given,  a  memorandum  merely  is  made, 
on  a  dip  of  paper,  of  the  sum  paid  to  each,  who  dqiarts  imnie* 
chatdy  on  receiving  it;  and  when  the  whcde  is  done,  in  the 
evening,  or  perhaps  the  next  day,  the  bonds  are  respectively 
drawn  out  on  the  prescribed  stamped  paper,  and  the  signature  of 
the  bocTOwer,  as  wdl  as  of  those  who  were  seated  as  witnesses, 
are  all  written  by  the  clerk,  in  whose  department  this  part  of  the 
business  Ues.     The  witnesses  again,  who  were,  perhaps,  talking 

*  A  litenl  and  imexaggenited  £Mst,  I  beg  to  sssmemy  Nadenk 
VOL.  II.  M 
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amoDg  themaelves^  totlJly  inattentive  to  the  business  transacted^ 
have  9a  little  recollection  g[  the  detail  of  what  took  place,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  suit  being  founded  on  one  of  these  bonds,  unless 
their  memories  were  refreshed  when  they  were  summoned  to  give 
evidence,  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  give  an  account  of  what 
had  occurred. 


The  little  education  which  is  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
common  people  in  India,  numbers  of  whom  are  unable  to  read  or 
write,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  write  their  signature  for  them, 
is  one  cause  of  this  lax  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  is  also  one 
reason  of  the  ease  with  which  a  deed  may  be  forged,  and  destroys 
one  great  means  of  detection  in  the  authentication  of  a  signature. 
This  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  absurd  affectation  in  which 
those  of  the  better  classes,  who  can  write,  indulge,  of  affixing  their 
|seal  instead  of  their  signature  to  a  paper.     It  would  be  a  very 

Iwise  measure  if  Government  were  to  endeavour  to  alter  this 

f 

(custom,  which  might  be  done  without  any  great  difficulty.  At 
Ipresent,  police  and  revenue  officers,  moonsiffs,  kazees,  vakeels, 
I  (attorneys,)  and  even  law-officers  of  the  sessions^courts,  often 
^affix  their  seals  only  to  papers.  With  regard  to  all  in  office,  a 
simple  order  only  from  Government,  that  the  signature,  as  well 

fft  ^'^'^^l  fihC^L'^^J  b**  »fl^^*^i  ^rix<\A  Vio  anffimnntl   If  these  officcrS 

were  ordered  to  oblige  every  person  who  signed  (if  the  expres* 
sion  be  allowable,)  an  official  paper  before  them,  to  do  the  same, 
it  would  extend  the  practice;  and  it  might  be  still  further 
ordained,  that  in  the  event  of  any  document  being  filed  in  a 
public  office,  purporting  to  bear  the  signature  of  any  person  who 
could  write,  but  not  actually  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  should 
be  called  on  to  supply  the  omission,  and  pay  a  slight  fiae.  This 
would,  ere  long,render  the  custom  of  autograph  signature  universal, 
imd  tend  greatly  to  check  fraud,  without  producing  any  evil  whatever. 
The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  what  is  the  best  mode 
tl  checking  this  propensity  to  exaggeration  and  falsehood  ?  But, 
first,  let  me  inquire,  what  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the  English 
towards  this  desirable  end  ?  It  is  allowed  to  be  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  wherever  the  natives  of  India  have  seen  most  of  the 
English)  there  has  m<»!ality  been  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  was 
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bftfo)*e;  imd,  athemg  other  crimes,  that  felsehood  and  perjury 
have  fncreased  to  a  frightful  extent,  under  our  system  for 
the  administration  of  juistiee*.  The  evil,  as  at  present  exist- 
ing, is  allowed  by  all,  and  the  necessity  is  imperative  to  en- 
deavour to  adopt  some  measures  for  remedying  it;  for  the 
barefaced,  unblushing  way  in  which  falsehood  and  perjury  is  too 
often  exhibited  in  our  courts,  is  perfectly  heart-sickening.  In  all 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  correct  it,  it  is  lameptable  to  perceive 
the  same  fundamental  errors  which  perV^^C  "English  legisla- 
tion, punishment  for  the  crime  after  it  has  been  committed,  and 
that  too,  in  many  cases,  with  an  indiscriminating  over-severity, 
unaccompanied  by  any  measures  of  prevention.  In  others,  un- 
decided half-measures  and  deficiency.  Until  the  year  I8I7, 
the  punishment  awarded  to  perjury  and  common  sforgery  was, 
disgraceful  exposure,  thirty  stripes,  branding  on  the  forehead 
the  word  **  pequred,''  and  seven  years'  imprisonment  For 
forgery  of  coin  or  stamps,  the  period  of  imprisonment  was  four- 
teen years;  for  a  sort  of  minor  species  of  perjury,  in  making  false, 
malicious,  or  vexatious  complaints,  both  civil  and  criminal  courts 
had  the  power  of  imposing  fines  to  a  certain  extent,  commutable 
to  imprisonment  if  not  paid.  By  Regulation  XVII.  of  1817? 
the  court  has  the  power  of  mitigating  the  punishment,  in  the  first 
ease,  to  three  years'  simple  imprisonment,  and  in  the  second,  to 
seven  years. 

It  should  be  observed,  that,  although  these  remarks  are  general, 
and  apply  more  or  less  to  the*  whole  of  the  Regulation  provinces 
under  the  Bengal  government,  yet,  that  considerable  variety  will 
be  found  in  the  people  of  the  different  subdivisions,  and  even 
among  different  castes  and  sects  in  the  same  district. 

Few  persons  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently  aware  of  the  impunity 
with  which,  under  our  rule,  the  most  gross  cases  of  forgery, 
perjury,  and  false  accusations  may  be  committed,  and  the  little 
disgrace  or  punishment  which  is  attached  to  them.  The  people 
themselves  are  lost  in  amazement,  at  the  practices  which  they 


*  Tbe  names  only  of  the  aathorities, 
civil,  military,  English  lawyers,  judges 
of  Supreme  Court,  itnd    others  who 


might  be  quoted,  to  prove  this  asser- 
tion, would  fill  a  page.  The  fifth  report 
in  Mill  exfaibitB  a  tolerable  cataloguob 
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daily  witness  in  our  courts  and  offices^  and  do  not  fitil  lo  dmr 
comparisons  to  our  disadrantage^  between  what  they  there  isee, 
and  what  would  have  occurred  under  their  own  tribunals^  wheiis 
such  proceedings,  they  remark,  would  never  have  been  tolerated. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  system  will  be  introduced. 
The  first  step  should  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  different 
functionaries  to  the  subject.  Every  instance,  not  only  of  perjury 
and  falsehood,  but  of  prevarication  and  exaggeration,  should  be 
carefully  watche^^  noted,  and  punished ;  and  a  very  ccmsiderable 
alteration,  both  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  must  be 
introduced. 

With  respect  to  a  positive  forgery  of  a  deed,  it  is  needless 
saying  much ;  so  palpable  a  case  as  this,  if  proved,  will  not^  I 
hope,  as  has  hitherto  been  too  often  the  case,  be  passed  over, 
without  the  parties  being  committed  for  trial ;  but  there  are  a 
variety  of  instances,  which,  morally  speaking,  are  nearly  as  bad, 
but  which  do  not  amount  to  positive  forgery;  others  agsam  are 
supported  by  perjury.  But  here,  I  will  do  the  natives  the  j«ii^tjce^to 
say,  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  prone  to  bring  forwand 
a  plaint  founded  on  downright  forgery  or  perjury.  There  anre, 
undoubtedly,  in  every  district  a  certain  number  whose  Uvelifaobd 
is  notoriously  made  by  this  practice,  and,  by  extorting  'moryey, 
by  threats  privately  given,  of  bringing  forward  false  suits;  isiiid 
others  are  tempted  to  be  guilty  of  this  out  of  malice,  but  -the 
majority  I  certainly  acquit  of  any  such  general  accusation.  On 
the  part  of  those  who  come  forward  as  plaintiffs,  whether  in  42ivil 
or  criminal  cases,  there  is,  unhappily,  a  great  deal  of  prevarioation 
and  exaggeration;  but  there  are  usually  some  grounds -at  the 
bottom  to  shield  them  from  the  charge  of  a  totally  fiilsecamplaibt. 
It  is  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and  prisoners  tbat:'?the 
abominable  cases  of  forgery  and  perjury  are  so  often:  manifest, 
in  their  anxiety  to  defeat  a  just  demand,  or  to  escape  pumisbmeni; 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mitid,  which  it  nevec  has  been  siifii- 
ciently,  in  the  observations  on  the  litigioasness  of  the  people  of 
India.  This,  too,  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  tihie  disj^ist- 
ing  sight,  so  often  observed,  of  sets  of  witnesses  swearirrg  to  facts 
diametrically  oj^sed  to  eaish  other.     I  will  endearrdur  tb-  iUuls* 
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tiate  tkid.by  an*  exanorpk  i-^A  ffles.  a  siiit  agaipst  J^  toe  a  fiuo)  of 
menej'due  on  a  bond.    B^  in  his  defence^  admits  the  bond^  and 
having  Teoeived  the  money,  but  urges  having  repaid  iU  or  a 
coQsiderable  part  of  it,  and  brings  forward  witnesses  to  swear 
to>  this;  as  a  reason  for  not  having  retaken  the  bond,  he  declares, 
that  on  asking  for  it,  the  plaintiff  made  some  excuse)  such  as,  that 
fais  partner  or  brother  had  got  the  key  of  his  box,  and  promised 
to  return  it  the  next  day ;  or  should  only  a  part  have  been  paid, 
^  course  the  reason  given  is,  that  A  promised  to  indorse  the 
receipt  on  the  bond.    A  stoutly  denies  having  received  a  farthing 
of  the  money  due  on  the  bond.     Now  the  real  facts  of  a  cage  like 
this  are  very  often  as  follows :    besides  the  sum  on  the  bond,  B 
<ha*  received  goods  on  credit  from  A,  which  the  latter  has,  in  good 
. faith,  i^lected  to  take  a  note  of  hand  for,  or  to  enter  in  a  regular 
jbusinesB^iike  manner  in  his  books,  a  suit  for  which  would,  conse- 
iqiuentlyybe  rather  difficult  to  prove.     Having,  afterwards)  some 
suspicion  that  B  is  a  fraudulent  character,  and  will  endeavour  to 
•  lavjcod-p^ymeDt,  he  demands  the  amount  on  the  bond,  which  is  a 
:  good-  document,  and,  having  received  it,  makes  some  excuse  for 
,  not  reftiliiing .  the  deeds,  places  the  sum  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
lOtber  account,  and  sues  on  the  bond.  He  carefully  avoids  making 
auiy)  allusion' to  the  other  account,  knowing  that  if  he  should 
rjBoknowledge  any  payment,  and  the  defendant  deny  those  items, 
,bis  present  suit  would  be  dismissed,  as  the  payment  would  have 
-been  held  to  have  been  made  on  the  bond*     B  also  avoids  the 
ijsubjtfct^  knowing  that  the  other  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove  the 
iimnming'aoeounts,  and  that  if  he  should  admit  it,  or  even  mention 
it  in  open. court,  it  would  supply  good  presumptive  proof.  Where 
/theicaae  is  conducted  by  vakeels  (attorneys),  and  written  proceed- 
ings have  been  prepared  in  the  office,  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
imore.of  the  case  than  what  is  just  mentioned,  and  the  judge 
leaves  the  court  in  disgust  at  the  abominable  perjury  of  one  or 
Mher  of  the  parties.    But  if  the  witnesses  be  examined  by  the 
judge  personally,  and  especially  if  the  parties  themselves  are 
«aUed  and  questioned  pretty  closely,   the  whole  business  will 
generally  be  brought  to  light.  In  such  cases  as  these,  a  moderate 
£ne  should  be  imposed  on  the  plaintiff.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
call  assure  my  readers,  that,  setting  aside  the  regular  bankers  and 
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iQ^ohants  on  a  large  scale,  such  laxity  in  the  mode  of  oonduotii^ 
their  buaneM  is  extremely  common  ontoog  the  retail  dealers  aod 
their  customers.  It  is  ia  such  cases  as  these  that  the  beo^t  of 
the  local  moonsiiTs  courts  is  felt ;  and  I  am  convinoed  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  amount  of  real  justice  dispensed  in  thoaa  courts  i» 
infinitely  greater  than  was  received  from  the  courts  in  which  a 
British  judge  presided,  under  the  old  system,  and  fully  equal  to 
what  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  present  day.  I  could  mention  many 
other  oases  in  illustration,  but  they  will  come  more  a^qpropriately 
under  the  head  of  '^  litigation.'''' 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  as  to  plaints  which  are  positively  and 
literally  false,  and  supported  either  by  forged  documenta  and 
perjury,  or  founded  on  accounts  supported  only  by  perjury. 
There  is  not  a  court  in  the  country  in  which  causes  of  this  nature 
have  not  been  brought  forward,  discovered,  and  dismissed;  in 
many,  the  judge  has  openly  recorded  in  his  proceedings  his 
conviction,  that  the  suit  was  a  completely  false  one.  Here,  one 
would  suppose  punishment  would  follow,  or  at  least  a  committal 
for  trial  yet  such  is  rarely  the  consequence.  Why  ?  Here  we 
have  a  apecimen  of  the  anomaly  and  indecision  so  characteristic  of 
the  British-Indian  administration.  Should  the  judge  show  any  indir 
cation  of  any  such  intention,  the  plaintiff  would,  of  course,  appeal 
the  cause  to  the  superior  court,  and,  in  his  petition,  most  probably 
deal  largely  in  aspersions  on  the  judge  and  his  officers.  The 
appeal  would,  of  course,  be  admitted,  and  would  lie  from  two  to 
ten  years,  (under  the  system  which  has  hitherto  existed,)  and 
virtually  quash  all  criminal  proceedings.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
*<  Why  not  fine  at  least  the  plaintiff,  under  the  Regulation  (II. 
of  1803)  which  authorizes  such  a  proceeding  ?^  The  same  system 
would  nullify  the  order  here  also.  An  appeal  would,  of  oourse, 
be  preferred;  of  course,  admitted;  and  the  judge,  of  course,  ordered 
to  stay  all  proceedings  until  the  appeal  were  decided  \  this  would 
be  after  the  lapse  pf  several  years,  when  the  chance  of  the  fine 
being  enforced  would  be  small  indeed. 

Many  suits  are  necessarily  dismissed,  in  which  no  fraud  wbat^ 
ever  is  attributable  to  the  plaintiffs.  Claims  to  real  property, 
of  the  truth  of  which  the  plaintiff  may  feel  a  loktraUy  strong 
pioral  cgnyiction,  are  often  difficult  to  prove  legally,  from  lapse 
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0(  tifMi  loss  of  documents,  or  death  of  witnessf s,  or  ara  defeated 
bj  mpemx  tact  and  roguery  on  the  part  of  the  d^endant,  Othtri, 
again,  are  brought  forward  under  a  mktaken  notion  of  the  nature 
of  hi«  rights;  and,  in  complicated  transactions  between  raerehanti, 
a  man  whose  claim  is  just,  occasionally  sues  the  wrong  person. 
Of  such  I  am  not  now  treating ;  but  where  suits  are  pronounced 
openly  to  be  positively  false,  I  think  some  provisions  should  be 
enacted  to  provide  for  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  plaintiffs, 
and  witnesses  also,  if  these  should  be  found  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  present  system  of  committal 
for  perjury,  or  forgery,  be  retained,  it  should  be  provided  that 
no  appeal  of  the  civil  suit  should  be  heard  until  the  criminal  case 
were  decided.  But  the  same  person  who  holds  the  office  of  civil 
judge,  presides  also  in  sessions;  of  course,  his  decision  in  his 
latter  capacity  would  support  that  which  he  had  just  given  in  his 
former  one;  and  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  would  needlessly  b^ 
compelled  to  undergo  twomoreattendances;  once  at  the  magistrate^! 
office,  and  again  at  the  sessions ;  for,  although  pragtioally  it  if; 
little  more  than  a  form,  a  civil  judge  does  not  actually  commit  a 
person  for  trial  at  the  sessions ;  he  sends  all  the  parties  tp  the 
magistrate,  who  makes  out  the  commitment*. 


*  There  is  a  great  want  of  arrange* 
ment  in  the  law  and  in  practice.  Be- 
gulation  XVII.  of  I8I7,  sect.  14., 
provides  that  no  charge  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury  in  a  civil  suit, 
shall  be  attended  to,  unless  the  civil 
judge  takes  up  the  matter.  This  officer 
is  to  investigate  the  case,  record  his 
Opinion,  &c.,  and  then  ^  the  whole  of  the 
original  papors,  relative  to  the  pase, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
magistrate,  that  the  order  of  the  judge 
may  be  carried  into  effi^ct,  and  the  case 
brought  before  the  court  of  circuit,  in 
i^0  aame  manner  as  if  the  f^haiige  had 
been  instituted,  and  proceeded  upon  in 
the  court  of  the  magistrate.*'  This  has 
in  praotiee  been  usually  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  magistrate  is  to  sign 
the  final  order  of  committal  for  trial, 
and  suoh  has  been  the  conrse  adopted* 
with  whieh  in  general  no  fault  has  been 
fbimd  by  the  snperior  court.    But  in 


the  Nizamut  Reports  I  find  a  sas^  de^ 
cided,  November  20,  1829,  Govern- 
ment V,  Neamut  Oollah  and  Aman,  in 
which  the  proceedings  were  annulled, 
because  the  magistrate  had  signed  the 
committal  instead  of  the  judge.  On 
this  another  question  arises,  as  to  the 
trial  of  such  cases.  The  civil  and  the 
sessions*  judge  in  each  district  are  now 
the  same  individual.  As  civil  judge,  he 
is  to  investigate  and  commit  the  case ; 
as  sessions*  judge  he  is  to  try  it.  Yet  the 
same  individual  is  prohibited  from 
trying  a  case  as  sessions*  judge,  19 
whioh  as  magistrate  he  even  issued  any 
preliminary  orders;  one  would  sup* 
pose  this  principle  would  apply  in  botli 
cases*  Again,  suppose  a  false  suit  be 
preferred,  founded  on  a  forged  bond, 
and  supported  by  peijury ;  the  judge 
is  to  oomQiit  the  witnesses  for  the  per- 
jury— ^the  magistrate  will  oommit  the 
plaintiff  Ibr  i£d  Ibrg^.   (Suroly  thme 


• '  »Bat  -the^imisfdttufi*  is,  tha«  if  dll  wcJi^fe  cotniiiittefd  whor  had  becft 
^bflty^iof  peijury^  AcowdJtfg  td'^ur  idea' of  the^riAie,  the  htittilitei- 
iwaiW:.  be  ittmienge ;  'therefore,  irtille  tbe  ^feventy  df  pw6ishifient 
OfWilains:  so  great  as  it  is  at  prfesettt,  judges  are  rrfiietant  -t6 
have'  recowse  to  the  measure,  and  the  law  defeats  its  6wfi 
dbS^eot;  • 

'  f  tt  ^vil  actions,  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  that  the  most 
t^arefac^  cases  of  perjury  and  forgery  occur.  Men  who  are  in 
the  ]iosse^sion  of  property  unjustly  acquired,  when  a  suit  id 
lirought  against  them,  do  not  scruple  to  forge  deeds  and  bring 
witnesses  to  support  them.  Others,  when  sued  for  money,  forge 
itfceipt^,  and  attempt  to  prove  them  by  false  evidence.  Repeated 
experience  has  shown  them  that  the  chance  of  punishment  is 
extremely  small ;  the  only  loss  they  anticipate  is  the  costs  of  the 
suit ;  the  chances  of  success  in  the  defence  are  considerable,  and 
the  positive  gain  certain  in  'keeping  possession  of  the  money,  aiid 
enjoying  the  usufruct,  for  it  is  rare  that  the  plaintiffs  are  allowed 
afuy  interest,  so  great  is  our  horror  of  usury,  and  they  realize 
thereby  much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  costs  of  the  siiit.' 
Nky,  were  the  legal  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  always  given,  the 
delay  in  the  decision  is  so  great,  that  the  defendants  would  gaiii 
by  resisting  the  demand.  They  probably  employ  the  money  at 
tVertty-four  or  even  thirty  per  cent.,  so  that,  allowing  for  some 
bfad  debts,  they  realize  more  than  the  legal  interest  and  costs 
awarded  against  them.  This  is  another  cause  of  the  increase  of 
forgery  Imd  perjury  caused  by  the  system  we  have  introduced. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  criminal  as  to  civil  cases. 
Occasionally,  positively  false  complaints  are  brought  forwaWli 
but  it  is  among  the  prisoners  and  their  witnesses  that  the  riibst 


anomalous  rules  should  be  rectified.— 
['Sinee  this  note  was  written,  aoirou^ 
lar  order^  dated  17th  July,  1835,  has 
b^eri  ^sfeiied  by  the  Nizamut,  explain- 
ii^g  \\k&  law,  acoerding  to  whidi  if  « 
man  commit  perjury  before  a  judge 
ih'Ql-iminal  s^sefions,  th<5  latter  may 
opler.the  i^agistrate  to  ^oi^amit- thi? 
oiffender  for  trial,  (thus  not  leaving  the 
magistFate  any  option,  or  discretion  to 


investigate  the  charge,^  and  imme- 
diateily  proceed  to  th^  triaA  of  tiboe  easd' 
himself.  A  judge  in  a  civil  court  mnst^ 
in  such  a  case,  himself  sign  the  com- 
mittal for  trial)  consequently  he  eatin«^ 
try  the  case.  Yet  the  civil  judge,  and 
judge  of  criminal  sessions,  are  in  ev^i^ 
district  ihe  same  persQi^  ao  the  ano- 
maly remains  as  great  as  ever.] 


n^qi^p]i|$>,Piisf3ttp£'.p?rjur3^,  flfei-l^.ib^'  lam^*'  r  AuJoog  the 
pwMj^Wtwrf,.  M.  13'  gen^r^ly  ^^^^aggaiFftli^ii^,  upon  fim»e  founda- 
tioxu  !.4J«o9fr.  4^y  «iFe,|)etitKWB  pr^wpto^  tqt  #vwjf;  «rtig)i«tr«te 
regaling  0^^sauUs,  ieach  setting  Igrthrthat  thapejtitifHiw.  boa  lacen 
severely  b^s^t^n  ^'with  fist^  and  feqt,.  Btich#  and  sboea^?!  far  no 
cause  whatever.  Now,  supposing,  as  is  generally  the  casein,  ijait 
soxne  pcovocation  has  been  given  by  the  prosecutor,  tbwi  bi  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  laid  down,  a  positive  perjury;  for.in  oi/ 
criminal  cases,  however  petty,  the  prosecutpr  is  obliged  to  testify 
on  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  petition  of  plaint.  The  definition,  of 
perjury,  as  laid  down  by  Regulation  II.,  1807^  s^t.  4^  i^  as 
follows:  ^^ Giving  intentionally  and  deliberately,  befori?  .a«,|OQurt 
of  judicature,  magistrate,  or  other  authorized  public  officei^,  a 
false-  deposition  upon  oath,  or  under  a  solemn  declaration  taken 
instead  of  an  oath,  relative  to  some  judicial  proceeding,  qivil  or 
criminal,  and  upon  a  point  material  to  the  issue  thereof.^' 

Now,  as  the  deponent  has  declared,  on  oath,  that  he  has  been 
beaten  without  cause  or  provocation,  and  as  it  will  be  allowed 
that,  the  fact  of  his  having  given  provocation  or  not,  is  verjr 
material  to  the  issue  of  the  case,^*as  the  law  stands,  the  comk 
plainant  has  been  guilty  of  perjury.  Yet  in  a  case  where  the 
utmost  penalty  will  be  a  slight  fine  on  the  defendant,  surely  no 
one  who  knows  the  native  character  would  advocate  that  every 
one  who  brings  forward  a  complaint  of  this  sort  should  be  com^ 
iqitted  for  perjury,  for  which  the  least  punishmait  is  three  years' 
imprisonment  Accordingly,  by  Regulation  VII.,  1811,  magi-» 
strates  me  authorized  to  punish  a  plaintiff  in  a  case  like  this  by 
impriisonmeot,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  not 
exceeding  six  months.  The  anomaly  is,  that  this  provision  doeq 
not  extend  to  the  witnesses,  supposing  them  to  have  supported 
the  plaintiff^s  statement  in  every  particular ;  if  punished  at  all, 
they  can  only  be  so  by  committal  for  perjury.  The  consequence 
is  that,  practically,  the  conduct  of  the  witnesses  in  such  cases  is 
rarriy  noticed.  Some  magistrates  do  occasionally  fine  them  on 
that  plea  of  great  latitude,  "  contempt  of  court,^' — a  very  proper 
proceeding  morally  considered,  but  I  do  not  know  how  for  it 
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inii.y  b9  ao  in  a  kgal  constructioa*.  In  the  trials  in  8eisioo«  the 
PM>»t  barefaoed  cases  of  perjury  are  exhibited,  in  the  attempts 
pn  the  part  of  prisoners,  to  set  up  alibis*  And  here  I  must  again 
aU\ide  to  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  oommitting  a  case  by 
Vpagistrates  in  England  and  in  India.  In  England,  if  an  accu- 
sation be  consistently  sworn  to,  in  general  no  notice  is  taken  of 
what  defence  the  prisoner  may  have  to  offer,  (it  is,  indeed,  only 
wittun  these  few  years  that  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace 
has  been  pronounced  to  possess  the  power  to  do  so,)  but  he  is 
told  to  reserve  it  for  the  sessions.  In  India  the  very  reverse 
takes  place.  A  magistrate  attends  to  everything  the  prisoner  has 
to  urge,  summons  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  investigates  most 
fully  the  whole  case,  and  then,  if  it  seems  well  founded,  commits 
it,  or,  if  he  think  the  charge  not  proved,  dismisses  the  prisoner* 
AU  tins  be  is  compelled  to  do  for  his  own  sake,  to  avoid  the 
reprimand  which  he  would  receive  on  oommitting  a  case  without 
sufficient  grounds.  After  all  this,  so  considerate  is  our  Indian 
code  for  the  prisoners,  that  at  the  time  of  committal,  they  are 
asked  if  they  have  any  additional  witnesses  whom  they  may  wish 
to  bring  forward  at  the  sessions,  Should  any  be  mentioned,  their 
names  are  taken  down,  and  they  are  summoned  on  the  part  of 
Government,  without  a  farthing  of  escpense  to  the  prisoners ;«— > 
nay,  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  although  the  prisoners  may,  at  the 
period  of  committal,  say  they  have  no  witnesses,  yet,  if  at  any 
subsequent  period  they  intimate  a  wish  to  have  any  called,  the 
magistrate  is  obliged  to  summon  them,  or  even  when  on  their 
trial,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  produce  any,  the  judge  is 
required  to  cause  their  attendance ;  at  least  one*lialf  of  these 
give  the  names  of  several  persons !  In  general,  those  named  have 
never  before  been  alluded  to  in  the  investigation  before  the 
magistrate  by  the  prisoners,  which,  if  their  evidence  really  were 
good,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted.  They  are  generally  the 
friends  or  relations  of  the  prisoners,  often  the  participators  in  the 


*  In  a  case  in  the  Nizamut  Reports^ 
July  27,  1829,  Hurrischunder  Chut- 
torgeft  V,  Munneenauth  ^aboo,  it  is 
indirectly    pronounced   that   a   man 


falsely  oonfeesing  himself  ^[uilty  of  a 
crime  may  be  punished  for  contempt 
of  court. 
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crime,  whom  it  is  intended  to  summon,  with  the  intent  to  pi*ove 
an  alibi.  They  are  all  summoned  accordingly  by  themagistrate» 
and  sent  up  to  the  sessions,  and  swear  to  the  alibi  A  part  of  the 
form  is  to  have  their  depositions  taken  first  in  the  magistrate'^s  office, 
which  is  usually  done  by  some  native  subordinate,  and  signed  by 
the  magistrate.  The  latter  rarely  questions  them  himself-^lris 
time  being  too  valuable  to  give  to  what  is  considered  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  prisoners  are 
pronounced  guilty,  an  observation  being  recorded  by  the  law 
officer,  and  corroborated  by  the  sessions-  judge  or  the  Sudder 
Nizamut*,  that  the  prisoner's  witnesses  do  not  prove  anything  in 
their  favour.  I  have  heard  many  judges  say,  that  if  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  be  consistent,  and  well  proved  by  circumstantial| 
as  well  as  positive  evidence,  they  never  pay  the  least  attention  to 
mere  alibi  witnesses,  whose  names  have  only  been  mentioned  by 
the  prisoners  at  the  period  of  committal ;  yet  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  conduct  of  these  alibi  witnesses,«-^they  are  allowed  to 
perjure  themselves,  sessions  after  sessions,  and  to  return  to  their 
homes,  merely  lamenting  that  they  have  not  succeeded  this  time, 
and  hoping  to  be  more  fortunate  the  next. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  principle  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
magistrates  in  India,  in  the  investigation  of  charges  which  will 
ultimately  be  committed  to  the  sessions:  it  is  founded  on  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  give  the  prisoners  an  impartial  hearing,  and 
}8  one  of  the  points  of  great  superiority  of  our  British-Indian 
code  over  English  law.  I  would  give  every  facility  to  priscmars 
to  exculpate  themselves ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in  whieh  it  is 
highly  consonant  to  justice  to  summon  witnesses  in  their  behalf 
$QV  the  sessions,  although  these  may  not  have  been  alluded  to  in 
the  preliminary  investigation  by  the  magistrate. 

Sometimes  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  is  of  a  nature 
that  could  not  in  any  way  afiect  the  decision  of  the  magistrate 
as  to  his  committal  for  trial,  although  it  may  very  materially 
influence  the  sentence  which  may  ultimately  be  pronounced. 
For  instance,  such  as  witnesses  to  a  good  character,  or,  in  case  of 

*  Chief  oriininal  court. 


3^6  '     Vl&SlES  Om   IKDiAH  AFFAIRS. 

Sut'thi^  ddlib^tflt^^cyyuragehietit  to  perjury  iivhicfa  4s  iaifordted 
bytbd^ByilMii  of  aUowitig  the  «ort  of  alibi  witnesses  alluded  >1)« 
l<y  pitf^iHe  the  doujf^ef  "Whidh  ii^'  now  followed,  withotot  the  slightest 
nkic^  *b«i?%  taken- of  it)  is  carryitig  the  principle  of  lehdekness  a 
MwJeW'fat*. 

•  t^Vbe  tk>»t^uenoe  is,  tJiat  the  system  of  bringing  forward  these 
iAibi  <#itnfe&s^  on'  trials  in  sessions,  is  becoming  daily  extended. 
The  ^at«tite' concerned  perceive  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
a^'that  tllrere  is  a  chance  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal^-^ndeed, 
«itice/.1Jhe'  plan  of  district  sessions,  and  trial  almost  immediately 
talter^oGtiivnittal  has  been  introduced,  a  refinement  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  adopted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  th^ 
iriid' follows  so  speedily,  that  the  prisoners  have  not  time  to  send 
tothenr'witnesi^s  to  instruct  them  on  what  particular  pbint  they 
ave  to  swear,  in  order  to  prove  the  alibi,  consequeiitiy  the  wit- 
nesses' decline  all  knowledge  of  any  circumstance  in  favour  of 
Ae-prisoners*  The  mode  of  proceeding  very  often  is  to  decline 
fibbing  to  call  any  witnesses  when  asked  by  the  magistrate, 
immediately  to  send  some  friend  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
of'  their  rektibns,  or  with  men  who  make  their  liveUfaood  by 
gtting  evidence  when  required,  and  this  done^  to  give  in  a<lfet 
^' their  names,  and  they  are  accordingly  summoned  upon 'the 
trial.  ' 

If  a  judge  wish  to  punish  such  miscreants,  his  only  mode^ 
«nder  the  present  system,  is  to  send  the  case  to  the  magistrate  t 
and  this  subjects  all  those  who  would  be  required  as  prosecutora 
or  witnesses,  either  to  a  protracted  attendance,  or  attendance  ^ 
two  further  additional  investigations, — once  before  the  magistrate, 
and  again  at  the  sessions.  These  parties  have,  in  addition  to  the 
injui^y  they  originally  sustained,  perhaps  already  spent  a  month 
or  snore  in  attendance  at,  and  in  journeying  to  and  from  the 
difiersnt  courts,  and  the  dislike  to  occasion  them  any  further 
annoyance,  added  to  the  pressure  of  business,  is  probably  one 
feason  why  no  notice  is  taken  of  these  cases  of  perjury*  It 
seems  expedient  that  some  plan  should  b^  adopted  to  epforce  the 
immediate  punishment  of  the  guilty^ 


THE   OH^ItACraE  OV   T^IS^  PAOPLE.  ^^9 

'  When  two  sets  of  people  swear  diametcioiilly  ^ppf^itei  to.  ea^h 
0d1ear9.it  js  evident  that,  one  mu9t  be  in.thQiWlfQng*'  Witie^h^ 
wdlfuUy  SO9  <n:^'by  ini$take9  isianother  qii0»ti(«iu  Th^re^iieirc^i^ 
taanly  eases  fof  this  nature  whieh  are  doubtfully  <ai|d  in  Abesf^iK^ 
naturally  lean  to  Ibe  side  of  mercy «,  and  aciqfuit  tbe^acQUi^d*  inlin 
some,  such  as  identifying  a  particular  person  or  artiele  .4^  |>n(h' 
perty<  each  person  may  consdientiously  believa  ib^tMis  Hght; 
but  in  these  alibi  cases  to  which  I  amalluding^  andJu  wbiahiiit 
is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  proceedings, ^that,:th^>Wit^ 
nesses  for  the  prisoners  come  prepared  to  be  guilty  ol  d^ibelvMe 
perjury,  I  think  that  where  the  prisoners  are  found. guiky,  the 
judge  should,  without  any  further  investigatioii,  be  eoapqwictfi^ 
to  lawArd  punishment  to  their  perjured  witnesses.  .  ,  i > .  >  ,  >  u i 

Another  point  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  repeatedly  <  hflkppQqi 
that,  before  the  sessions^-judge,  witnesses  give  statemenH  verj 
different  from  those  they  made  before  the  magirtralm  Soin». 
timesi  the  difference  is  immaterial,  at  others  it  arises  fhnn  fin:get«- 
fulness,  or  the  want  of  exactness  so  characteristic -of  the  Ipwiir 
orders  in  India,  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  deliberately  dcmetfovA 
bad  purpose. 

The  Superior  Court  have,  in  a  drcular  order  (dated:  July  {I'd) 
1880)  required  the  superior  judges  always  to  note  auoh/instaMaf 
iaitbfir:  proceedings,  it  is  supposed  with  a  view  of  punishlngit^ 
parties  concerned ;  but  here  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Britif^t 
Indian  legislation  nullifies  all  such  intention*  The  proofi  on 
wfaieh  a  sentence  of  punishment  would  be  foundedi,  woaldfu^^l^ 
might  uatMraUy  suppose,  be  the  discrepancy  between  tbe  evjd^n^ 
offered  >tQ  the  sessions?-judge,  and  the  recorded  deposition,  of/ tW 
same:  person  before  the  magistratet  Strange  to  say,  tbi9'<  is  tuei 
considered  sufficient  proof.  The  attestation  of  the  *  magabtvat^'  •  a 
itiattrwho  «a  vested  with  such  extensive  powetie^  to  the  Afpo^iaumi 
passes  far  nothing,  unless  he  should  have  taken  theprecautiMi  to 
faavn  <^aiised  two  or  thre6<  people  to  'witness  the  ^depositioir^  ind 
attest  iit.by  their  Mgiskatuces.  The  aort  of  people  usually,  sekoted 
Ur  this  purpose,  when  it  is  done^  are  peftHion«writer%  and.  >a 
spedes  of  low  attorney  called  mooktairf ;  but  it  is  never  dp»e  ini  the 
magistrate's  office,  except  in  oohfes^ioosi.  ■  /Tbepressiiireiof  busi?- 
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MM  ptvvtetft'it  in  oMlinftry  case* ;  the  mason  Ibr  thte  unomtiy  I 
imagine  to  b^  the  well-known  mede  in  which  depositions  are  too 
often  taken  in  a  magistrate's  6iBee ;  vix*^  by  a  native  writer,  and, 
after  being  muttciied  over  to  the  magistrate  in  Ferman,  signed  by 
him^  and  filed  with  the  case,  as  described  in  No.  XXII.  of  tiiese 
papers.  That  this  mode  of  doing  business  is  unavoidable,  from 
theoverplus  of  business,  I  am  well  aware ;  and  the  superior  courts 
have  acknowledged  it,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circular 
order  once  before  quoted.  It  is  an  additional  argument,  if  any 
were  wanting,  for  increasing  the  number  of  officers  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  properly,  and  then  the  attes- 
tation of  a  magistrate  to  a  written  deposition  might  be  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  proof  of  its  having  been  made.  As  matters  are 
at  present  conducted,  all  such  cases  as  those  now  discussed  pass 
without  notice*. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  notion  prevalent  as  to  what  consti-o 
tutes  perjury,  which  should  not  here  escape  attention.  Suppose 
a  man  accuse  another,  on  oath,  before  a  magistrate,  of  any  crime, 
and  that,  after  investigation,  the  latter  is  committed  for  trial  t 
that  the  accuser,  on  coming  before  the  sessions'-judge^  voluntarily 
retracts  his  first  assertion,  which,  however,  he  allows  that  he 
made  on  oath,  declares  the  whole  to  be  false,  and  that  he  was 
instigated  and  suborned  to  make  the  accusation  by  some 
one  who  bore  an  ill-will  to  the  prisoner.  Such  cases  do  som^ 
times  occur ;  surely  the  confession  voluntarily  made  before  the 
sessions^-judge  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  perjury;  or,  granting 
that  the  first  accusation  were  correct,  that  the  accuser  has  been 
since  bought  off,  and  induced  to  accuse  as  his  instigator  some 
person  against  whom  the  prisoner  bears  malice,  he  is,  morally 
speaking,  equally  deserving  of  punishment.  Yet  some  British 
judges  and  Muhammedan  law  officers  actually  have  considered 
this  insufficient,  unless  the  prosecutor  make  this  second  statement 
on  oath  before  them,  and  actually  proceed  to  administer  to  him 
the  oath,  take  his  deposition,  after  which  the  perjury  is  complete. 


*  The  attestation  of  the  magistrate 
alone  is  not,  I  believe,  ever  considered 
sufficient ;  but  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  evidence  given  and  re- 
corded was  considered  proved,  by  the 


depositions  of  the  writer  and  person 
who  administered  the  oath.  See  Ni* 
Eamut  Reports,  July  23,  1829:  Go* 
vemment  v,  Gomanee  and  Bhowanee* 
But  such  cases  are  rare. 
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and  the  maa  is  paniabjed  ;-««^suc)i  abomindble  probtitulioii  and 
degradation^  of  an  appeal  to  theAlttiighty  is  e^erabk;  yet  sueh 
ha$  actually  occurred  in  the  British-^Indian  courts  *« 

Much  falsehood  has  been  caused  on  the  part  of  Mtive  wittkesses^ 
by  our  attempts  to  introduce  a  preciseness  in  giving  eTftdence, 
which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  peo|de.  We  are  not 
content  with  a  general  description ;  we  either  forget,  or  are 
ignorant^  that  the  common  people^  when  giving  true  evidence,  are 
unable  to  particularize ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  extract  such  par« 
ticulars  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  necessary,  will  only  drive 
them  to  the  expression  of  contradictions  and  absurdities.  How-* 
ever  desirable  it  may  be  to  obtain  evidence  given  with  precisicm, 
we  must  too  often,  when  the  common  people  of  India  are  con- 
cerned, be  content  with  generalities,  and  by  the  concurrent  testi«» 
mony  of  several,  and  collateral  facts  and  assertions,  draw  the  best 
inference  we  can.  But|  in  some  cases,  the  English  judicial 
officers  commit  the  most  extraordinary  absurdities  in  their  zeal 
for  precision.  For  instance,  an  affray  occurs  between  the  inha-* 
bitants  of  two  villages,  in  which,  perhaps,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
more  persons  are  engaged,  of  whom  some  have  gone  expressly  to 
join  in  the  affray,  others  to  prevent  it,  and  others,  as  we  should 
exf^reas  it,  <^  to  see  the  fun  C  almost  every  one  being  armed  with 
either  sword  and  shield,  spear,  club,  bow  and  arrow,  some  with 
more  than  one  weapon,  and  which  ends  in  two  or  three  being 
killed,  and  six  or  eight  wounded.  The  evidence  in  aU  these 
cases  is  none  of  the  best ;  that  the  wounded  were  concerned  in  the 
affray  is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  wounds :  but  as  to  the  others^ 
generally  speaking,  the  only  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  is 
supplied  by  the  accusations  respectively  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
some  of  each  side  are  allowed  to  come  forward  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  those  who  appear  most  to  blame.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  in 
cases  of  this  sort  any  really  independent  testimony  can  be  pro- 
cured. Now,  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  cases, 
were  the  witnesses  to  speak  <<  the  truth,  the  whole  truthi  and 


*  Aboul  two  or  three  years  ago 
tome  tictraordinary  triala  took  place  in 
tbA  Moradabad  division,  in  which  mon 
Wtt!e  taade  lo  swear  liaokwards  and 


forwards  in  the  most  ttnacoouniable 
manner.  Some  aocouat  of  the  pro* 
oeedinga  appeared  in  the  public  papers* 
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Dotbitti;  but  ikt  M^r  it  wiitild  be  to  4be  folkiWteg^'eAlMt^ 
Tb*t  Mimg*  the  t^^rt^  thej  dielkigttMh^  Mdi  mid  nuehf  plHfMif  x 
tb«t  iiKMt,*  if  not/rily  n^ere  arfned ;  that  they  <)bfeerved  fideh'  aoA 
iueb^rioiift'eei^tidlily  to haif^ beeniM> ;  and  thatsoeh-afidtyeh 
penom  appeared  to  be  the  moet  forward;  but tliat thejr 'OOuM 
not  {xMiUy  tell  who  had  rtruck  the  blows  that  bad  occasJooed 
the  deaths  or  the  w^unds^  though  in  some  instances,  of  eourse,  this 
may  be  partly  ascertained.  In  examining  the  early  records  of 
our  courts,  we  shall  find  that  such  was  often  the  tenour  of  the 
evidence  in  cases  of  affray,  ajid  it  is  so  occasionally  still ;  but 
this  did  not  suit  our  English  notions;  we  must  have  each  man^s 
share  of  guilt  positively  ascertained;  consequently  all  sorts  of 
questions  were  asked  as  to  who  struck  each  particular  bldw, 
accompanied  by  dl>servations,  "  You  are  concealing  the  truth,'*  &c. 
**  You  must  have  observed  more  than  you  state,^  &c,  till  the  pocM: 
witnesses  were  so  badgered,  that,  in  despair,  they  used  t6  manu- 
facture details  suited  to  wbat  they  imagined  the  meridian  of  tb^ 
English  intellect.  '  As  this  praetice  gained  ground,  the  people,  to 
save  trouble,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  manufacturing  the  story 
beforehand,  and  now  it  is  usual  for  a  witness  to  go  on  as  readily 
as  if  he  were  repeating  his  creed.  First  of  all  A.  cut  B.  with  a 
sword  in  the  leg ;  then  C.  struck  D.  with  a  club ;  then  E.  dpeared 
F. ;  then  G.*cut  B.  again  on  the  arm;  then  F.  came  up,  and 
knocked  down  G.,  and  so  on;  and  give,  as  a  reason,  that  unless 
they  are  so  particular,  the  English  judge  will  be  angry.  Of 
course,  after  a  ifian  has  given  details  of  this  sort  to  the  magistrate, 
when  he  is  called  on  at  the  sessions,  which,  till  the  new  systeni, 
were  held  at  six  mofiths  or  a  year  apart,  to  do  the  same,  some 
discref)ancies  will  often  arise;  and  this  has  not  unfrequently 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  prisoners,  and  a  tirade  against  the 
perjured  natives*.' 

Another  gredt  encouragement  to  exaggeration  and  false  com- 
plaints is  afforded  by  the  English  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
receiving  appeals  f^om  the  decisions  of  inferior  tribunals.     In  a 


*  Se«  the  ^paX  already  alluded  U>, 
Nizamut  Reports,  July  23, 18^  :  Go- 
vernment V.  Gromanee  and  Bhowanee. 
Two  witnesses  deposed  to  certain  per- 


sons having  .iiyet  and  fought,  hut  iJtiai 
they  did  not  distinguish  who  heat  eaqh 
other.  The  la.w  o^cer  pronpunced 
this  not  to  he  good  evidence,  because 
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einUto^  pfTt^  >p«ri»w.  0{nb«i$^  ngiiii^t  A<  wby4Hia|9:wildb«ii^ 

miyffi$fmh,p^efiif^ou»  ih&xM  will  b«  ulterior,  rwi^^ti«.r«r«iihi 

f4P|)^-rHBoinelimq$  being  directed  i^iurt  tbe.  8plH>rdiAM«..(uMf 
tiooary  huQselfy  SQmeitiines  agsiinst  the  ofBqerg  €>f  hie.  OqvmI^ 
Wbetber  the  petition  be  presented  against  the  decision  of  a^Sriti^ 
JVtdge,  magistrate,  cpUector,  commissioner,  or  of  a  native  fuf^Ct 
tionar j^  the  style  is  usually  the  same ;  and,  what  .is  the  extr^oTr 
dinai:y  part  of  it  is,  that  no  notice  is,  generally  speal^ng,  taken 
of  such.  Some  think  it  too  much  trouble ;  others  are  ^tt^r^ 
WJkth' the  neat  compliments  to  their  own  superior  sagacity  ap4 
dji^ceranientj,  which  are  usually  insinuated  in  a  petition  of  a{\pe^ 
(^Ihejndividu^l  appealed  to,  and  do  not  like  to  find  faults;  ^nd 
al^,.1;hi9  is» allowed  to  pass  without  question; — ^indeed,  it  us^aUy 
Jtffpp^nsj.that  the  more  violent  a  petition  of  appeal  is,  the  mor« 
likely,  is,  the  case  to  receive  immediate  attention.  It  is  astonish^ 
:|i)g.thditPur.  different  functionaries  should  never  have  been  struck; 
y^\\\  t|ie  tendency  which  the  allowing  such  proceedings  to  exist 
j{^^  tp  dfigrfide  our  courts  and  officers  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
f^ipre  particularly  as  every  man  feels  this,  when  he  is  himself 
s^|}jeqt  to  it.  Many  natives,  who  believe  that  English  functionp 
aries  are  as  ready  to  take  bribes  as  any  of  the  people  of  India^ 
j^ppeal  to  this  very  practice  as  a  proof,  and  observe  "  that  the 
English  would  never  allow  their  own  characters  to  be  so  aspersed, 
if,  they  were  not  conscious  of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  pass  it  over,  and  not  provoke  inquiry."  The 
be.st  mode  of  checking  an  evil  which  is  grown  to  such  a  height  is, 
119  doubt,  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  religious  and  moral  feeling;  but,  as  before 
observed,  much  may  be  done  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  different 
Government  ofiicers  will  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Much   may  be  done  both  officially,  and  in    our  private  be- 


tbey  did  not  specify  that^uch  a  person 
struck  such  a  person;  and  on  this 
ground   aoquitted   them  of  perjury, 


when  they,  on  giving  evidence  a  Second 
time,  swore  that  they  had  not  seen  any 
fighting  at  all ! 


VOL.  II. 
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luiviour.  Offcialty,  the  first  step  will  be  to  render  puobh- 
menl  more  certain  than  it  is  at  present:  and  it  is  probaUe 
thnt  were  the  amount  diminished,  and  a  discretion  given  to 
different  public  officers  to  punish  the  minor  species  of  perjury^ 
and  even  forgery,  by  a  fine,  immediately  imposed,  this  end 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  gained.  My  readers  may  at  firvt 
sight  be  startled  at  such  a  proposition.  According  to  oar 
notions,  perjury,  whatever  may  be  the  object  to  be  attained,  is  so 
heinous  a  crime,  that  in  any  shape  we  consider  it  to  merit  a  most 
severe  punishment.  This  idea,  in  the  abstract,  is  correct,  but  the 
policy  of  acting  upon  it  practically  is  very  questionable.  There 
is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  criminality  to  be  attached 
to  perjury,  as  to  any  other  crime :  the  object  intended  should 
always  be  considered.  To  defraud  a  man  of  a  few  shillings  by  a 
forged  receipt,  supported  by  false  witnesses,  is  surely  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  crime  of  bringing  a  false  charge  of  murder 
against  another,  to  which,  if  proved,  the  punishment  inflicted 
would  be  death.  Probably  the  most  just  measure  of  punishment 
for  perjury,  would  be  to  sentence  the  guilty,  in  addition  to  a 
specific  penalty  for  the  perjury,  to  suffer  that  punishment  or  loss 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  others,  should  the  perjury  or 
forgery  have  been  successful;  on  this  point,  however,  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  and  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  But 
at  any  rate,  to  consider  perjury  or  forgery  as  one  unvaried  crime, 
alike  deserving  of  a  severe  punishment  with  little  variation,  seems 
as  unjust  and  inexpedient,  as  to  visit  all  thefts  with  the  same 
penalty,  on  the  plea  that  the  intention  is  equally  bad  in  a  minor, 
as  in  a  serious  theft,  and  that  a  man  who  would  steal  a  penny, 
would,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  steal  a  pound ;  or  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  laws  of  China,  which  all  Europeans  condemn  as 
absurd,  which  inflict  on  every  species  of  homicide  the  same  punish- 
ment.    It  is,  in  fact,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Draco*. 

*  I  hope  I  sliall  not  be  understood  I  the  latter  win  be  infinitel^r  vsried. 
to  consider  perjury  or  forgery  as  too  Thus,  suppose  perjury  to  be  estimated 
venial  a  crime.  It  is  in  fact  a  double  at  ten,  to  cheat  a  man  of  a  few  shil- 
erime;  the  perjury  or  forgery  is,  in  lings  at  two,  and  murder  at  a  hundred, 
itself  one,— the  object  to  be  attained  In  this  view,  if  a  man,  in  defending  a 
by  it  is  another,  and  the  magnitude  of  |  suit  of  a  demand  of  a  Uiw  shiUiags 
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Som^i  I  am  aware,  do  argua  upon  this  principle,  and  aaaert 
that  a  man  wko  would  perjure  himself  in  a  matter  of  small  im* 
portane%  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  one  of  more  serious  eon^ 
sequence.  Posasibly  this  may  be  just,  as  regards  some  nations, 
but  I  am  certain  that  it  does  not  apply  generally  to  the  natives 
of  India,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  Nemo  repenth  Jit  tur* 
jfM^imus.'"  The  object  proposed  by  the  forgery  or  perjury,  and 
the  benefit  which  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  give  false 
testimony,  should  be  considered,  and  the  punishment  apportioned 
accordingly.  Many  a  man  would  not  hesitate  in  forging  a  receipt 
fin:  a  small  sum  of  money,  or  in  procuring  witnesses  to  testify  to 
it}  who  would  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  swearing  a 
false  accusation  of  murder  against  another.     We  have  abundance 


bring  faUe  witnesses  to  swear  that  he 
has  repaid  the  debt,  he  and  they  com- 
mit a  orime  of  the  amount  of  twelve. 
If  a  man  accuse  another  falsely,  on 
oath,  of  a  crime  of  which  the  punish- 
meai  is  death,  and  succeed  in  causing 
the  accused  to  be  hanged,  he  has 
virtually  as  much  committed  murder 
as  if  he  had  perpetrated  it  with  his 
own  hands,  and  has  committed  a  crime 
of  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  ten, 
or  nine  times  as  heinous  a  crime  as  in 
the  other  instance.  This  may  seem  a 
quaint  mode  of  illustration,  but  the 
principle  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
forgery:  and  the  following  instance 
will  show  how  a  forgery  may  be  com- 
mitted, yet  the  real  guilt  be  very 
Oight  By  Reg.  XXIII.  of  }814, 
sec.  45,  decrees  of  moonsifis  are  not 
to  be  executed,  unless  application  be 
made  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  decree,  except  when  satis- 
fitctory  cause  oi  the  delay  can  be 
shown.  When  this  is  not  done,  and  a 
delay  of  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed, 
the  plftintiiT  may  institute  a  new  suit 
in  the  district  judge's  court ;  and  the 
d^endant,  in  replying  to  such  a  suit. 
Is  not  to  impugn  the  original  judg- 
ment (unless  it  were  passed  eje  parte), 
but  may  show  that  the  amount  has 
been  subsequently  paid.  Had  the  law 
merely  fixed  a  period  for  the  decree 
to  be  brought  £»rward  for  execution,  I 


and  in  defetult  enacted  that  plaintiff 
should  lose  his  claim  altogether,  one 
could  understand  it  as  being  founded 
on  a  wish  to  put  a  period  to  litigation ; 
but  as  it  stood,  I  can  only  conceive  its 
object  to  have  been  to  raise  some 
little  extra  revenue  for  Government, 
by  the  stamp-paper  which  would  be 
required  for  the  new  suit.  This  is  the 
effect,  and  in  addition  the  law  tended 
to  encourage  fraud,  and  promote  liti- 
gation. Well,  a  man  named  Balmp- 
koond  obtained  a  decree  against  Groolab 
in  the  oourt  of  the  moonsiff  of  Mohabuna 
on  the  25  th  July,  1824.  He  neglected 
to  apply  for  its  execution  until  the  6th 
July,  1826.  (The  probalnlity  is,  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  promises  to 
pay  on  the  ^art  of  the  defendant,  on 
purpose  to  prevent  the  application 
being  made  within  the  prescribed 
period.)  Fearing  that  the  judge 
might  refuse  to  execute  the  decree, 
and  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  new  suit,  he  altered 
the  date  of  the  decree  from  1824  to 
1826  : — ^a  positive  forgery  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  law, — as  mueh  so, 
as  if  he  had  forged  a  deed  to  defraud 
another  of  a  hundred  thousand  rupees. 
But  will  any  one  say  that  the  same 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  both 
oases  ?  See  Nizamut  Reports,  May  8, 
1827 :  Government  v,  Balmokoond 
and  others. 

n2 
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of  proof  how  completely  over-severity  of  puDisbment  defeats  its  ob« 

ject;  and  it  is  time  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  moderate^  but  certain 

penalty,  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  ^^principiia  obstaJ* 

Suppose  a  man  to  forge  a  bond  or  a  receipt  for  a  moderate  sum 

of  a  hundred  or  a  few  hundred  rupees,  and  to  bring  several  false 

witnesses  to  testify  to  it ;  what  is  the  probable  inducement  to 

the  witnesses  to  come  forward  ?  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 

or  perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  a  sum  of  money  given 

as  a  bribe ;  the  amount  of  which  may  vary  according  to  the  object 

in  view  proposed  by  the  person  who  procures  their  testimony, 

and  which,  in  some  cases,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or 

five  rupees.     Were  these  witnesses  fined  ten  or  twenty,  imme* 

diately  on  the  discovery  of  their  conduct,  it  stands  to  reason  that 

this  would  have  great  efiect  in  checking  such  proceedings,  both 

on  the  part  of  those  immediately  concerned,  and  in  others.     We 

have  already  a  law  which  allows  a  judge  in  civil  cases  4o  fine  a 

plaintiff  for  a  "frivolous,  vexatious,  or  groundless  complaint,^ 

(Regulation  II.,  1803,  sect,  ix.,)  and  one  which  gives  the  sanje 

power  to  a  magistrate,  (Regulation  VII.  of  1811,)  and  in  th^ 

latter  case  it  allows  the  magistrate  to  punish  positive  perjury, 

since  every  complaint,  even  the  most  trivial,  must  there  be  m^d^ 

on  oath.     I  think  it  would  be  found  a  most  beneficial  enactment 

to  lessen  the  penalty  for  the  slighter  species  of  forgery  or  perjury > 

and  allow  the  different  authorities  to  inflict  it  at  once,  upon  the 

investigation  which  they  have  already  made ;  and  that  this  should 

extend  to  witnesses  as  well  as  principals ;  and  the  power  shoqld 

be  given  to  every  authority,  authorized  to  conduct  any  sort  of 

judicial  inquiry.     A  maximum  punishment  would  of  cpurse.b^ 

prescribed:    a  fine  commutable,  if  not  paid,  to  imprisonment, 

with  or  without  labour,-— according  to  the  situation  in  life  of  tho. 

person, — ^would  be  the  most  expedient  punishment;   and.  (he. 

amount,  and  the  sort  of  cases  in  which  the  infliction  was  authich 

rized,  should  be  accurately  laid  down  for  each  grade  of  fuf)^tiw<^ 

ary,— commissioner,  civil  and  sessions' judge,  magistrate,  collector ^ 

principal  sadder  ameen,  sudder  ameen,  &c.-— cases  appearing  .gf. 

a  more  serious  nature  to  be  committed  to  the  sessions  as  usual. 

One  proviso  I  would  propose;  vk.,  the  sent^ce  Mud^  fluoh  4 
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law  ^Tiould  ttever  bfe  proiiounced  until  the  day  after  the  proceed- 
it)gs  had  been  completed.  This  may  seem  a  strange  suggestion, 
but  public  officers  become  so  disgusted  at  the  falsehoods  and 
prevarications  which  they  hear,  that,  unless  they  take  a  little  time 
foi'  cool  consideration,  they  would  be  apt,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  to  pronounce  a  more  severe  penalty  than  the  offence 
deserved. 

Setting  aside  the  general  remarks  on  the  efficacy  of  a  certain 
but  moderate  punishment,  I  have  seen  so  much  benefit  result 
from  the  same  principle  being  adopted  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion,— ^viz.,  perjury  and  forgery  among  the  natives  of  India, — 
that  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  attempted  generally  on  a  legal 
and  proper  footing.  I  have  known  some  functionaries  who,  in 
the  minor  cases,  adopted  the  very  mode  recommended  under 
the  plea  of  contempt  of  court,  and  have  witnessed  the  most  ex- 
cellent effects  from  prompt  notice  of  even  the  most  trivial  cases, 
though  the  penalty  inflicted  was  of  the  slightest  nature.  For 
itistance,  a  man  presents  his  petition  to  a  magistrate,  of  the  usual 
aggravated  nature, — "  that  he  has  been  beaten  without  cause  or 
provocation,^  &c.  &c.  Instead  of  passing  this  over  as  a  matter  of 
course,  administering  at  once  the  oath  to  the  complainant  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  petition,  and  then  ordering  a  summons  to  the 
opposite  party,  the  officer  to  whom  I  allude  would  question  the 
man  as  to  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  and  if  he  persisted  in  his 
st<!)ry  of  having  been  beaten  without  cause,  would  perhaps  say, 
^^  I  will  not  hear  any  such  story;  go  and  find  out  the  cause,  and 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  and  come  to-morrow  and  tell  me.'' 
Next  day,  on  the  man's  appearance, — "  Well,  my  friend,  have 
you  found  it  out  ?"— «  Why,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  that  he  owed  me 
money  for  a  long  time ;  I  went  to  ask  payment,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  on  which  he  grew  angry,  and  said,  if  I  plagued  him,  he 
would  not  pay  me  for  a  year  to  come ;  and  then  I  did  call  him 
a  dieat:  and  a  rascal,  on  which  he  beat  me." — "  Then  why  did 
you'  file  your  petition  with  such  exaggerations  ?  take  it  back,  and 
draw  out  another  in  which  you  will  please  to  state  the  case  as  you 
hare  now  told  it  to  me." 

In  the  attfiohment  of  property  in  the  execution  of  a  decree,  it 
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constantly  happens  that  a  petition  k  presented,  claiming 
part  of  what  is  attached  ;  and  that  the  petitioner  will  persist  in 
declaring  that  the  property  is  his ;  and  that  there  exists  no  caus^ 
or  plea  whatever  on  which  the  plaintiff  could  have  imagined  it  to 
be  that  of  the  defendant,  with  whom  petitioner  is  totally  uncon* 
nected.  I  have  seen  the  same  plan  adopted  here ;  and  when  th« 
complainant  came  up  the  second  time,  his  story  would  perhaps 
be,—"  Why,  Sir,  the  shop  which  has  been  attached  is  mine,  as 
I  can  satisfactorily  prove ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  defendant 
rents  it  from  me,  and  has  occupied  it  for  the  last  six  years,  on 
which  account  plaintiff  may  have  supposed  it  to  be  his.*'  I  have 
even  known  a  man,  after  declaring  himself  to  be  unconnected 
with  defendant,  to  admit  the  next  day  that  he  was  his  own 
brother.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  people  should  make  such 
wanton  and  absurdly  false  assertions,  particularly  when  a  mo- 
mentis  reflection  would  assure  them,  not  only  that  the  truth 
would  appear  as  soon  as  the  parties  were  confronted,  but  that  no 
benefit  could  possibly  accrue  to  them  from  so  acting.  The 
practice  may  be  attributed  to  that  proneness  to  exaggeration 
which  has  already  been  noted ;  and  to  the  foolish  notion  that  any 
admission  which  they  might  make  tending  to  exculpate  the  oppo- 
site party,  might  be  used  to  their  own  prejudice.  I  mention 
these  instances  to  show  how  much  good  might  be  done  by  slight 
means,  where  these  are  unceasingly  applied.  In  the  courts  both 
of  the  judge  and  magistrate,  to  which  I  allude,  these  exaggerated 
statements  were  after  some  time  almost  entirely  checked,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  occasionally  a  petty  fine,  the  chief  penalty  inflicted 
was  giving  the  parties  the  trouble  of  attending  twice,  and  putting 
them  to  the  expense  of  a  second  petition,  of  which  the  prescribed 
stamp  was  of  only  eight  annas  value  (one  shilling). 

A  more  extended  intercourse  between  the  English  functionaries 
and  the  people,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last,  and  many  prevkms 
numbers,  will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  counteracting  the  evil 
now  lamented;  and  it  will  also  give  them  opportunities  of  marking 
and  discountenancing  bad  characters,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
a  considerable  auxiliary  influence. 

The  system  of  the  perpetual  administration  of  oaths  which  is 
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OArried  to  sudi  an  excess  in  our  courts  and  offices,  has  had  no 
alight  share  in  promoting  the  frequency  of  perjury  and  falsehood. 
It  is  shocking  and  appalling  to  see  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty degraded  by  bdng  put  in  force  upon  the  most  trivial 
oecasbns.  It  is  introduced  into  every  sort  of  proceeding;  and 
to  such  a  height  is  it  carried,  that  a  man  cannot  send  an  agent 
with  a  power  of  attorney  to  receive  a  few  shillings  which  may  be 
lying  in  the  court  treasury,  due  to  him  on  a  decree,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  sending  two  witnesses,  who  are  to  depose,  on  oath, 
that  the  power  of  attorney  was  regularly  executed;  and  this, 
too,  though  the  distance  may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  So 
mnch  for  the  facilities  for  business  afforded  by  the  British-Indian 
courts.  The  nature  of  the  oath,  too,  is  another  absurdity.  In- 
stead of  having  a  formula  of  the  different  modes  of  oath  most 
binding  on  the  respective  classes  of  Hindus,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  oath,  "  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,^'  is  imposed 
upon  all ;  yet  it  is  well  known,  among  the  people  at  least,  that 
many  sects  do  not  respect  the  sacred  stream,  or  consider  an  oath 
by  its  water  as  any  way  binding.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
rational  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  custom  will  be  shortly  intro- 
dticed,  of  reserving  the  appeal  to  the  Deity  for  the  more  serious 
cases.  But  this  subject  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  form  an  essay^ 
and  is  Kinerely  alluded  to  here  as  being  one  cause  of  the  frequency 
of  perjury. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  remarks,  to 
obviate  some  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  obser- 
vations here  offered,  particularly  by  those  who  are  bent  upon 
representing  the  people  of  India  as  an  utterly  degraded  and  un- 
principled race,  r^s  to  their  m^al  feelings ^on  the  subjeSToT' 
truth,  the  scale  on  which  they  must  be  placed  is  indeed  very  low; 
but  I  cannot  perceive  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  declaring  that, 
because  they  are  bad,  they  never  will  be  any  better.  In  fairness, 
the  state  in  which  they  are  placed  by  their  Government  and! 
social  ordinances,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  They  have 
foft  ages  been  subject  to  despotism,  to  foreign  aggression,  and 
internal  commotion ;  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  governed 
is  one  which  causes  their  life  to  foe  a  struggle  against  truth,  and   . 
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obliges  them  to  h^  vicious  in  ^ItJiehtite,  These  dFeets  have 
beea  ktspt  up  in  full  force,*  under  the  Briti^  gov^etmneilt,  by  the 
e&Uiortieii' which  h^s  beto  pursued  in  revenue  tnatta-%  and  by  its 
sanction  of  the  plunders  and  oppression  of  the  police  and  other 
I  oftciali;  together  with  the  utter  insufEcdency  of  any  tiibnnak 
j  from  which  justice  tnight  be  obtained.  It  can  scarcely  be  eK- 
pected  that  men  who  have  lived  for  several  generations  under 
sucii  disadvantages,  can  exhibit  a  high  tone  of  morality;  but 
there'  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  this  may  not  spring 
up  and  increase  among  them  when  a  favourable  opportunity  diall 
be'  afforded.  The  Government  must  do  its  duty,  in  setting,  a. 
limit  to  its  cupidity,  in  establishing  some  security  of  property, 
a|nd  in  promoting  education  on  a  rational  and  practical  plan. 

Nevertheless,  I  fear  that,  bad  as  they  are,  even  on  the  point 
we  ate  now  considering,  the  difference  between  than  and  the 
English  is  not  so  wide  as  some  are  inclined  to  believe^    iietween 
the  lower  classes  in  the  respective  countries,  it  is  difScult  to  say 
on  whose  side  the  comparison  would  show  to  the  greatest  disad^ 
vantAge.     Hcber's  **  Observations'"*  have  been  already  alluded  *o. 
I  have  heard  several  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  protest^ 
thait  ^^it  was  impossible  to  trust  to  any  assertions  of  the  common* 
people^  where  their  interests  were  at  all  concerned;^'  and  more: 
than  one  lawyer  of  extensive  practice  in  London  has,  to  my  kno<w^ 
ledge,  declared,  that  ^^  as  many  oaths  as  might  be  required  upon* 
any  pbint  were  to  be  procured  at  a  shilling  a  head.''''    I  quote 
the  very  expressions  made  use  of.     Between  the  middling  ranks 
of  each  nation,  the  comparison  would  probably  be  rather  in  favour^ 
c^  the  English.     There  is  much  of  good  faith  in  these  classes' «^i 
both  nations:  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Hindostan  are  b»' 
much  to  be  trusted  as  those  of  any  country;  though  some  do 
assert,  which  may  probably  be  true,  that  self-interest  here  hats ' 
more  influence,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  character^ - 
than  moral  feeling.      Among  farmers  and  agriculturists,  poS^n 
sibly  the    balance    may   incline   somewhat    in    favour  of  the 
English ;  though  Englidi  landlords,  in  general,  might  perhaps/ 
be  slow  to  allow  it,  when  comparing  their  rent-roll  and  the  dis-r 
l^ursem^ts  together,  and  the  ex^'uses  made  by  the  farmers?  fof! 
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noQtpaym^t  Awong  tb^'  higher  rjanks  of;  tbd  gwitryand  the 
noWlU^^tbei.f(KflEer^Q^jptftnaifne0.  Xhes^  ttra  classes  of  Hin- 
doistaneefirar^lao:  oft^n^  guilty  ciSitk^  mo^  Hudaciouertfjrauds  and 
falsHioods;  >andiof  the^y.agaiuyihe  worst  ace  to  be  jfbund<  among 
the  diecayed  Moosulman  familiea  of  mnk,  and  the  Brahmins. 
Exceptions  doubtless  exist;  many  instances  of  high  moral  feeling 
are:  found  among  them ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  among  these  two 
classes,  that  the  individuals  which  compose  them  almost  always 
exhibit  extremes, — either  very  bad,  or  very  good.  There  is 
another  singularity  regarding  these  two  classes.  When  an  Euro- 
pean who  is  within  the  pale  of  respectability,  is  tempted  to  be 
guilty  of  anything  mean  or  fraudulent,  he  at  least  endeavours  to 
conceal  his  actions,  or  to  disguise  them  under  fair  preteffiees ;  but 
the  above-mentioned  individuals  will  too  often  assert  the  meanest 
falsehoods^  and  be  guilty  of  the  most  disgraceful  acts,  with  so 
little  sl^me — and  that,  too,  often  in  matters  in  which  it  would 
be  veFy  easy  to  conceal  it — that  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
compiieieLy  indiiferent  as  to  how  much  their  character  suffered; 
it  is  a  daaracteristic  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  except  by 
at^buting  it,  in  some  instances,  to  the  recklessness  which  a  con^ 
tinued  course  of  profligacy  produces,  and  in  others,  to  the  sup- 
position that  they  consider  themselves  placed  by  rank,  situation, 
and  caste,  so  completely  above  all  scandal,  that  no  reports  to 
their  disadvantage  would  obtain  credit. 

There  is  one  pmnt  in  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India 
which  should  not  be  omitted  in  discussing  this  subject :-— the 
gratuitous  and  wanton  falsehoods  in  which  they  indulge.  It  is 
prevakot,  more  or  less,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  is  almost 
universal  amongst  the  lower  orders.  Where  the  interests  of  these 
are>  concerned,  I  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  they  are  much 
worte  than  the  same  classes  in  England:  but  the  latter  do  not 
cerlainly  exhibit  that  intolerable  disregard  of  truth,  on  points  of 
not  ihe^  i^maUest  importance,  which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  natives 
of  India.  The  most  simple  questions  to  a  servant,  such  as  ^^  Have 
ye^  hem  to  tib«  bazaar  to-day?"'  "  Do  you  know  who  that  person 
isp"*^.  or  a  hundtvd  others,  are  generally  at  once  answered  in  the 
n^gatire;;  .although  it  indirectly  opposed  tp  tl^e  trv}th,  the  utter^ 
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ance  of  which  could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  person  addressed. 
The  only  solution  one  can  give  is,  that,  in  each  case,  the  person 
supposes  that  to  avow  the  plain  truth  might  possibly  occasion 
him  some  trouble  or  inconvenience;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
better  to  profess  ignorance  of  the  subject  alluded  to. 

In  elucidation  of  the  remark  that  we  must,  in  judging  of  any 
point  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  take  their  habits  and  feelings 
in  consideration,  I  beg  to  advert  to  a  custom  utterly  indefensive 
on  the  score  of  morality,  which  was  practised  in  England,  and 
would  be  again,  were  the  regulation  revived  which  caused  it-* 
that  of  military  officers  who  used  to  assert  on  honour^  the  one 
that  he  had  not  paid,  and  the  other  that  he  had  not  received,  more 
than  the  regulation  price  for  his  commission ;  while  so  little  con- 
cealment was  practised,  that  immediately  after,  had  even  the  com- 
mander-in-chief asked  in  private,  neither  would  have  had  the  least 
hesitation  in  informing  him  how  much  more  than  the  fixed  price 
had  been  paid.  False  oaths  are  regularly  taken  by  the  clerks  of 
respectable  merchants  as  to  the  value  of  goods  at  custom-hous^ 
in  England.  <<  Custom>house  oaths  ^  are  a  regular  phrase ;  and 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Calcutta,  not  long  ago,  publicly 
asserted  that  the  manufactory  of  invoices  was  carried  on  so  openly 
in  that  city,  that  papers,  dated  London^  were  often  brought  to 
him,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry.  "  Oh  !  but  these  cases  are  mere 
business  matters  of  course,  which  everybody  does,  and  under- 
stands to  be  done,^-— I  imagine  I  hear  it  said.  The  fact  is, 
indeed,  too  true,  and  too  much  to  be  lamented.  But  while  our 
own  morality  is  so  loose,  let  us  at  least  exhibit  as  much  charity 
and  leniency  in  judging  of  the  natives  Of  India  as  we  bestow  upon 
ourselves. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE— LITIGIOUSNESS, 

LITIGATION,  &c. 

Amohg  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  people  of  India, 
few  have  been  mentioned  more  frequently,  or  in  more  unmeasured 
terms  of  reprehension,  that  their  disposition  to  litigation.  It  is 
a  point  which  requires  to  be  well  understood  by  those  who  are 
destined  to  legislate  for  them,  but  which,  it  is  lamented,  has  not 
yet  received  due  attention ;  those  who  have  hitherto  presided  in 
the  British^Indian  government  have  been  too  much  influenced 
by  the  popular  clamour,  and,  instead  of  investigating  the  mat- 
ter with  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  have  allowed  themselves  too 
much  to  be  guided  by  this,  and  the  vulgar  notions  arising  from 
it,  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  they  have  promul- 
gated. 

Before  either  denying  or  admitting  this  charge  against  the 
people,  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct  definition  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  litigiousness,^  and  to 
ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  accused  of  this  propensity^ 
[ifby  litigation  it  be  intended  to  signify,  that  in  a  given  population, 
a  much  greater  number  of  suits  and  complaints  are  brought  for- 
ward in  India  than  would  occur  in  England,  I  acknowledge  and 
lament  the  fact,  the  reason  of  which  I  shall  presently  discuss ; 
but  if  it  be  meant  that  the  natives  of  India  are  generally  ]Mt)iie  to 
bring  forward  false  or  malicious  accusations,  I  most  positlvdy 

deny  this  imputation  against  them.  ^ / 

This  declaration,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  all  received  authorities.  Mill  speaks  of  ^Hha^ 
litigiousness  of  character,  which  almost  all  writers  have  ascribed 
to  this  most  ancient  race,^  and  he  quotes  in  support  two  passages ; 
one  from  Orme,  who  alludes  to  the  people  on  the  Madras  Coast; 
and  one  from  Mr.  C.  Broughton  Rouse,  who  speaks  of  the  people 
of  Dacca     So  it  is ;  an  observation  made  at  two  comers  of  an 
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imnep^e  tli^i'iof  oauntT]^  passes  curreat  for  delineation  <jf  the 
^4^£j9pteir'of*the.wlK)l$.f)QO{)le:  just  as  a  custom  pr6v«l«t)t  in  Por- 
tjiig^Lon  Naples,  might  be  pronoiniced  to^be  icommon  to  the  whole 
£  uvop^n  ,QOQtliieDt . 

.  Wh0t>itfieQ>  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  reasons  that  this  ndtion  of 
the  people  of  India,  if  incorrect,  should  have  obtained  such 
general  b^ief  P  First,  the  immense  number  of  suits  and  com- 
plaints which  are  known  to  be  preferred  in  every  British-Indian 
court  of  justice,  and  in  which  the  business  utterly  exceeds  the 
physical  ability  of  the  presiding  officers  to  perform.  But  this  is 
no. proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a  litigious  spirit.  It  only  afibrds 
an  additional  proof  of  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the 
po^fe  evinced  by  the  British-Indian  legislation.  The  districts 
intQ  which  our  possessions  are  divided,  average,  as  I  have  often 
before  stated,  seventy  miles  long,  by  nearly  sixty  broad;  and 
QOtitain  a  population  of  about  a  million,  L  e.,  equal  in  extent  and 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  county  of  York  in  England.  Till 
lat^y,  a  single  individual  held  the  joint  situations  of  civil  judge 
and  police  magistrate  for  the  whole  of  each  district;  and  the 
only  assistance  he  received,  was  derived  occasionally  from  one  or 
two  English  assistants,  who  were  empowered  to  decide  minor 
cas^  and  in  some  places  from  a  native  commissioner,  in  the 
deqislon  of.  petty  money  suits.  Conceive  the  county  of  York  so 
situated,  under  the  government  of  a  foreign  judge  and  magi-^ 
str^i^  -  would  any  one  in  his  senses,  imagine  the  possibility  of  his 
being  able  to  transact  a  tenth  part  of  the  business  which  would 
be  brought  before  him,  or  to  give  redress  or  even  listen  to  the 
oon^plaints  of  numbers  subject  to  his  authority  ?  Yet,  these  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  formed  one  principal  foundation 
for  the  opinion  we  have  pronounced,  on  the  litigiousness  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  rather  amusing  to  perceive  how  we  have 
contrived  to  turn  this  state  of  things  into  nourishment  for  our 
p  own.  national  vanity.  |~As  soon  as  the  British  authority  has 
I  been,  established,  the  country  divided  into  districts,  and  judges 
I  appointed,  who  usually  respectively  reside  in  the  chief  town  of 
^  each  division,  it  has  b§$p  Qbsgrved,  that  ten,  twenty,  fiftyj  Q]r 
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a  hundred  times  the  number  of  smts  have  been  preferred  to  the/ 
Bnglish  fumctioDary,  that  were  ever  brought  before  the  Mthre 
officer  who  formerly  presided  in  the  same  town.     This  has  b^en 
trumpeted  forth  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  confidence  which  is 
reposed  in  the  British  judge,  and  it  has  been  gravely  and  re]^t-l 
edly  asserted,  that  >  the  people,  finding  an  uneorhipt  tnbnnal*to\ 
which  they  could  appeal,  now  brought  forward  their  grievances^  I 
instead  of  patiently  submitting  to  them  as  they  were  oMigtdd-  to  i 
do  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  under  their  (drm^r 
rulers, — it  was,  in  short,  "  one  of  the  blessings  conferred  on' them 
by  the  English  !'^  '  The  simple  fact,  that  in  that  very  town' there 
e^^isted,  under  the  native  government,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
diffeirent  ojKcers,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminsd  jus^  j^ 
tice,  either  solely  within  its  limits,  or,  in  addition,  over  a  smaiS 
tract  of  neighbouring  country ;— -that  there  were  perhaps  two'Oif 
tfar^  towns .  in  the  district,  in  which  were  established  siniihii* 
authorities;  and  that  in  the  country,  many  of  the  large  land^ 
holders  had  previously  not  only  exercised  powers  greater  liiati 
our  English  justices  of  the  peace  in  criminal  matters,  bat  also 
possessed  some  authority  in  civil  jurisdiction  ;'-—that  aU  these' 
authorities  bad  been  abolished  at  a  blow,  and  the  several  powiers- 
and  duties  concentrated  in  one  office,  under  a  Mngle  function^ 
ary;«-^l  this  was  overlooked,  and  the  mere  increase  of  business 
in  the  single  office  has  been  brought  forward,  to  demonstralie  ibr 
how  much  higher  estimation  we  are  held  by  the  people,  than  thiLt" 
which  they  bestowed  on  their  own  countrymen  I  ^^ 

Another  reason  which  has  contributed  to  form   thfe  opinioii 
which  we  ai^  pleased  to  entertain  of  the  universal  litigiousiiiesst^ 
of  th^  people  of  India,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  Be> 
often  alluded. to,  to  form  general  conclusions  on  partial  observd^ 
tion.      Every  functionary  in  India  sees  before  him,  occasional 
inst^aiocefl  oi  parseiRering  litigation.      The  same  suit,  although 
repeatedly  diamissed,  is  brought  forward  again  in  every  coneeiv<^' 
aUe  form^  before- evei^y  eitistifig  auth^ty.     In  dne  &h$tpe  it  'ii» ' 
pre&viied  to.  the  collector;  in  aoothei^  to  theVnagi^trate;  in-'ii ' 
thirds  >tojthe  civil  jii%ev  and.  again,  fai  appeals  t6'  the'stipeiioi^' 
tribunab .  ovevi  each  of  the^  offieers.     Btift,  w^  quite  forget  to 
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imiark  upon  the  smidl  proportion  of  suits  so  persevered  in :  the 
disgtist  excited  by  such  a  spirit^  and  the  annoyance  at  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  a  few  eases  of  this  toatt,  cause  a  sweeping 
declaration  to  the  disparagement  of  the  people  at  large.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  wherein  occasional  instances  of  this«  as 
of  every  other  evil  propensity,  may  not  be  found.  We  also  forget 
to  observe,  how  much  more  common  this  spirit  is  among  the 
prisoners  and  defendants  than  among  prosecutors  and  plaintiiFs. 
That  a  man  accused  of  a  crime  should  try  every  possible  chance 
to  escape  punishment  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  refusal  in  the  first  instance,  to  pay  a  just  demand,  and  the 
subsequent  persevering  efforts  to  avoid  payment,  or  to  keep  pos« 
session  of  property  unjustly  acquired ;  the  cases  of  this  nature 
which  do  occur,  are  chargeable,  not  so  much  upon  the  liti^ous 
disposition  of  the  people,  as  the  inadequate  provisions  which  we 
have  introduced  for  the  administration  of  justice;  to  the  intro. 
duction  of  some  laws  and  rules  of  practice  totally  at  variance  with 
the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  people  (the  usury  laws  for  instance) ; 
the  encouragement  thereby  held  out  to  dishonesty  and  fraud ; 
and  to  the  appointment,  in  many  instances,  of  men  to  judicial 
offices,  who  were  not  only  grossly  ignorant  of  the  people  and  their 
eustoms,  but  even  of  our  own  laws  and  regulations,  which  has 
caused  a  discrepancy  in  the  decisions  and  orders  given,  utterly 
irreooncileable  with  any  imaginary  code  or  systematic  adminis- 
tration.    This  will  be  enlarged  upon  presently. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  which  have  produced  the  almost 
universal  opinion  entertained  by  the  English  of  the  litigiousness 
of  the  Indians.  But  I  again  repeat,  that,  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
as  signifying  a  general  tendency  to  prefer  false  or  malicious  eom« 
plaints,  I  must  unequivocally  deny  the  justice  of  the  imputation. 
General  assertions,  however,  must  be  supported  by  some  proof.—- 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  quote  the  following  from  Sir  Henry 
Strachey,  that  <*out  of  a  hundred  suits,  perhaps  five  at  the 
utmost  may  be  fairly  pronounced  HHffiotM.'^  This  was  written  at 
Midnapore,  in  1803.  The  ibllowing  table  will  show  this  in  a 
strong  light.  The  first  line  was  also  published  in  No.  XXXVI. 
It  contains  the  decision  of  our  British  judges,  and  six  native 
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judicial  officers ;  and  refers  to  dedtions  passed  two  or  three  years 
baok.  The  aeeond  line  contains  the  decisions  during  six  noonths 
of  1884,  of  amither  set  of  English  and  native  judicial  ofiioerR  ;«^ 


1. 

Total 

Number 
of  suits. 

3. 

Decreed 
in  full,  for 

Plaintiff, 
with  costs. 

3. 

Adjusted  by 

a^eement, 

(&.  zeeh  na 

lueh.) 

4. 

PartiaUy 
Decreed. 

d. 

Non- 
suited. 

6. 

Dismissed. 
Costs  to  be 
paid  by  the 

Plaiutifis, 

7 

Number 
appealed 

1228 

702 

327 

57 

31 

61 

1932 

1081 

291 

262 

102 

196 

101 

From  these,  we  see,  that  in  the  first  example,  the  number  of 
suits  dismissed  is  barely  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  second,  a  little 
more  than  9  per  cent.  I  have  no  other  tables  by  me  to  refer 
to  just  now;  but  I  have  looked  over  the  reoord^books  of  two 
other  courts,  and  find  that  the  average  is  about  the  same ;  vis., 
T  otS  per  cent,  of  causes  filed  are  dismissed.  But  it  does  not 
at  all  follow,  that  all  suits  dismissed  are  false  or  litigious ;  many 
of  th^n  may  have  been  just  demands,  but  in  which  proof  failed 
from  the  death  of  witnesses,  loss  of  documents,  or  other  cause. 
T]»>se  nonsuited,  are  probably  almost  all  just  demands :  in  some^ 
a  private  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  parties,  but 
the  plaintifi^s  refrain  from  registering  the  same  in  court  to  avoid 
the  delay  and  extortion  of  illegal  fees,  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
ject but  too  often,  and  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
value  of  the  stamp-paper  to  be  refunded :  some  are  dismissed  in 
default,  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  plaintiffs,  whose  patience  has 
beta  exhausted ;  and  others  have  had  business  of  greater  import* 
ance  which  caused  their  absence. 

The  second  line  also  gives  another  criterion  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  litigiousness  of  the  natives,  in  the  proportion  of 
decisions  appealed :  this  appears  to  be  101  out  of  1982,  or  a  little 
more  than  5  per  cent.  It  is  also  worth  noting,  that,  on  examining 
into  the  detail,  I  find  the  proportion  of  the  judge^s  decisions 
appealed  to  the  Sudder  Dewanee  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
sttbordiBate  functionaries  of  tho  same  district  appealed  to  the 


jiidg»!  y^i^m  ikmSoimm'  imteact^tfae  a]ip«U«iM  bid  eiteeito 
tMtvd  or  tend  mmAy  Anee  boDdatd  mdeti  awi  to  raboit-  to  a 
iMTj  Mqnasivt  pocon  ii»  briogiog  forwand  thtir  appeals :  id  the 
lalter»  tiwy  bad  but  a  few  milag  to  go,  and  lauch  leas  expenia  4oi 
bt  nadargwie.  The  reason  of  tbe  differenee  is  siaiply  this^  thai 
in  the  superior  court,  the  Sudder  Dewanee,  the  appeals,  evea 
under  the  improved  system,  lie  for  from  two  to  three  years  on  the 
average:  in  the  court  of  the  district  judge  to  which  I  allude,  the 
appeals  are  now  decided  in  about  four  or  five  months,  and  will 
probably,  ere  long,  be  disposed  of  in  less  than  half  that  time,  as 
the  average  period  during  which  appeals  lie  on  his  file,  has  ever 
since  1832  been  progressively  decreasing.  Two  years  ago,  the 
period  of  pending  was  nearly  two  years,  and  the  number  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  native  judicial  officers  was  about  20  per 
cent.  I  also  looked  over  4/J  consecutive  reversals  by  the  district 
judge,  of  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  tribunals:  of  these^  I 
find  26  to  have  been  originally  dismissed,  but  in  which,  on  the 
appeal,  decrees  were  given  in  favour  of  the  appellants,  the  former 
plaintiffs ;  and  in  21  which  had  been  originally  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  former  plaintiffs,  the  plaints  were  dismissed  in  the  appeal, 
thus  showing  a  still  further  proportion,  in  which  the  claims  were 
just  in  the  original  suits.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable,  that 
Government  should  order  returns  of  this  nature  from  every  court 
in  the  country. 

We  also  hear  much  of  the  vindictiveness  of  the  natives,  and 
the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  they  will  pursue  a  debtor,  and 
persist  in  keeping  him  in  confinement  almost  for  life,  to  his  ruin 
and  to  their  own  loss.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  instances  of  this 
nature  to  be  exhibited ;  and  the  Calcutta  gaol,  where  alone^ 
under  the  shadow  of  English  law,  could  such  oppression  be  prac 
tised,  until  a  few  years  ago,  contained  debtors  who  had  been  con* 
fined  for  many  years ;  I  doubt,  however,  whether  just  as  many  cases 
of  this  nature  in  proportion  to  the  population  might  not  have  been 
found  in  any  gaol  in  England,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
msolvent  debtor  laws.  But  the  character  of  a  nation  ought  not  to 
be  stigmatized  from  the  conduct  of  a  few  individuals,  and  whether 
the  natives  generally  deserve  this  character,  may  be  inferred  tram 
the  following  statement  of  transactions  in  one  court 
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Bmtha%  <yM  ]MMfc  mMk  pm^al  ymtydUi  dBicMt  pMsd  at.  aU 
petibd%  •¥«»  >tt)  w^far  back  aa  1812,  hate  bmm  iMttglil  tf»te 
executed  Some^bave  baen  executed  bjthe  aala  cr  lramfer<»f 
propeny.  The  fiittD»iiig  lefer  adely  to  those  axecu^bas,  i» 
whith  the  decrees  were  for  money,  and  in  wbiek  the  defanlaata 
ait^ted. 


No.  of  decrees  executed 
hi  1839,  and  to  Sep- 
tember, 1834. 

1062 


No.  of  defendants 

actually  arrested  and 

brought  to  Conrt. 

1395 


Total  amount  due] 
from  them. 

Rupees  1,25,779 


1 1 


N^^.  of  de&ndants  who  paid 

the  whole  demand  against 

them  and  were  released. 

263 

Amount  realized  from  these. 

Rupees  17,043 

Balance  No.  of  defendants. 

1132 

Amount  due. 

Rupees  1,08,736 

No.  who  paid  part,  and, 

promising  instalments,  were 

releaaed. 

721 

• 

Amount  realized  from  these. 

Rupees  12,291 

While  the  amount  due  from  them  was  60,430  rupees,  leaving 
40^306  rupees  due  from  41 1  debtors,  who,  as  they  would  neither 
pay  nor  seemed  inclined  to  make  any  exertions  to  liquidate  their 
debtB,  were  sent  to  gaol ;  yet,  these  found  so  little  vindictiveness  on 
the  part  of  their  creditors,  that  they  were  speedily  released.  Very 
few  paid  at  once  the  whole  demand  against  them,  and  no  great 
Bumber  paid  anything  before  their  release ;  but  no  sooner  did 
tbey  either  pay  part,  and  promise  instalments  of  the  remainder* 
or  even  evince  an  inclination  to  make  some  exertion  to  liqiiidate 
tbair  debts,  than  their  creditors  at  once  consented  to  their  dish- 
ehaige*     They  were  not^  on  the  average,  in  confinement  above  a 
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month  each,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  number  in  the 
civil  gaol.  This,  on  the  first  of  January,  1833,  was  seventy ;  in 
October  of  the  present  year,  it  was  seventy-two :  in  each  intervening 
month  it  has  been  about  the  same,  being  sometimes  a  little  above, 
at  others,  a  little  below  that  number.  Out  of  the  whole  1062 
cases,  which,  as  in  some  there  are  two  or  three,  would  give  about 
1800  plaintiffs  of  almost  every  caste  and  class,  only  fifteen 
cases  occurred,  in  which  the  creditors  might  be  justly  charged 
with  a  vindictive  spirit. 

I  have  another  statement  by  me,  showing  thirty  cases  of  execu- 
tion of  decrees  upon  forty-three  defendants,  from  whom  were 
due  1576  rupees;  all  of  these  showing  an  inclination  to  pay 
their  debts,  were  at  once  released  from  arrest  by  their  cre- 
ditors, without  even  being  brought  up  to  court,  although  the 
whole  amount  actually  paid  on  the  arrests  was  590  rupees ;  and 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  after  they  have  waited  years  before 
they  have  been  able  to  realize  their  just  demands,  while  every 
species  of  legal  delay,  fraud,  and  chicanery  has  been  practised 
against  them  by  those  who  were  indebted  to  them. 

But  although  I  deny  that  the  epithet  of  "litigious,"  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  generally  justly  attributable  to  the  natives,  it_is 
a  lamentableffact,  that,  in  a  given  population,  the  number  of  law- 
suits and  complaints  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  England. 
The  causes  of  this  are  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  laws  and  in  the 
customs  of  the  people,  and  partly  in  those  which  we  have  esta- 
blished. When  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  systems  of  law  extant  among  the  people  of  India 

.  from  those  which  exist  in  our  own  country ;  the  youth  and  inex- 

'  perience  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted ;  how  much  these  had  to  learn,  not  only  of  the  above 
points,  but  of  the  language,  or  rather  languages,  in  which  business 
was  conducted,  and  the  immense  mass  of  current  duties  which 
devolved  upon  them ;  it  might  have  been  expected  that  one  of 
the  first  cares  of  Government  would  have  been  to  have  caused  the 
compilation  of  a  concise  code,  both  of  Hindu  and  Muhammedan 

1  law,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  to  administer  the  laws. 

^  To  this  day,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  by  authority* 
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The  British  Begulatioiis  are  Utile  mme  than  rules  of  practice 
relatuig  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  different  courts  ao< 
offices;  while  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  are  left 
chance,  the  caprice  of  the  presiding  functionary,  or  the  dictum  oi 
a  native  who  is  styled  "  law-officer,"'  who,  from  education  an( 
fitness  for  his  situation,  is  about  on  a  par  with  an  attorney'^ 
clerk  in  England.  On  this  head,  I  beg  to  refer  to  No.  XXVIIj 
of  these  papers.  The  extraordinary  and  almost  incomprehensib] 
jumble  of  equal  division  of  property, — arbitrary  and  most  unequj 
division, — the  law  of  primogeniture  in  some  cases,  and  all  buj 
community  of  property  in  others  (which  were  alluded  to  in  N( 
XVIII.),  which  obtains  among  the  people,  and  the  undefinec 
rights  and  claims  to  which  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  gives  riseJ 
ia  another  great  source  of  di^utej  Ail  these  muse  be  borne  m 
mind  in  viewing  the  present  subject ;  and  then  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  following  detail  of  causes  and  suits 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  British-Indian  courts. 
Nothing  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them  could  happen  in 
[England :  and  some  of  them  will  probably  appear  to  an  un- 
tmvelled  Englishman  rather  as  flights  of  the  imagination,  or  at 
bes^  only  what  might  possibly  occur  once  in  a  century  even  in 
India ;  but  any  judge  who  has  attended  to  his  duty,  and  many  other 
civil  officers  not  in  the  judicial  line,  will  bear  testimony  to  their 
being  matters  of  every  day's  experience.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
detail,  and  for  convenience  sake  shall  number  the  respective  illus- 
trations. 

First. — A.  dies,  leaving  three  sons.  His  property  consists  of  a 
good  house,  value  1000  rupees,  and  some  personal  effects.  The 
latter  are  divided  between  the  sons ;  but  as  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  dividing  the  house,  and  as  the  sons  agree  and  continue  to  live 
together,  everything  goes  on  smootlily  at  first.  But  after  some 
time,  as  their  respective  families  increase,  and  difference  of 
interests  arise,  disagreements  ensue,  and  one  of  the  brothers 
demaiids  to  have  his  share  of  the  house  divided  off  from  that  of 
the  others.  In  many  cases  this  is  utterly  impossible,  without 
completely  ruining  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  abode, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  apportion  off  different  apart- 

o2 
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nients  (which,  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  room  to  make  separate 
entrances,  can  be  done) — ^this  gives  rise  to  complaints  of  partiality 
in  the  division,— fresh  inspections,  measurements,  and  reappor- 
tioning, are  the  consequence ;  fresh  complaints  from  the  other 
parties,  and  so  on.  Then,  again,  supposing  an  equitable  division 
be  made ;  if  there  be  but  one  entrance,  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
which  have  arisen  between  the  parties  creates  all  sorts  of  quarrels 
and  affrays,  with  complaints  to  the  magistrate.  I  have  actually 
known  cases  of  this  sort  go  on  for  years,  until  it  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  all  the  parties,  the  house  being  sold  to  pay  their  respective 
debts ;  while  the  parties  themselves,  after  having  been  more  than 
once  in  gaol,  finally  become  disreputable  characters,  and  live  by 
gambling  and  thieving.  In  some  instances,  the  dispute  has  been 
settled  by  measuring  off  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  house  (as 
might  be),  and  running  a  wall  up,  cutting  through  rooms,  walls, 
roofs,  &c. ;  and  completely  destroying  its  comfort  and  convenienea 
Second. — It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  one  of  the  sons, 
sharers  of  the  house,  getting  in  debt,  is  sued  in  court,  and  that,  to 
liquidate  the  sum  decreed  against  him,  his  share  of  the  house  is 
attached :  but  as  no  division  has  taken  place,  the  creditor  cannot 
know  which  portion  of  the  house  belongs  to  his  debtor,  and  whidi 
to  the  other  sharers ;  he  accordingly  attaches  the  whole  house^ 
and  affixes  the  proclamation  for  sale  on  some  conspicuous  part ; 
and  the  other  sharers  then  come  forward  to  claim  their  portions. 
This  is  one  piece  of  litigation,  which,  when  the  family  has  lived 
in  the  house  for  two  or  three  generations,  without  any  division 
having  taken  place,  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  arrange ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  simple  enough.  The  next  step  is  to  divide  off  the  share 
of  the  debtor,  with  a  view  to  its  sale.  Here  the  difficulties  arise 
which  have  just  been  described  in  the  first  illustration,  and  the 
result  sometimes  is,  that,  finding  the  disputes  and  complaints 
endless,  an  order  is  passed  to  sell  the  right  and  interest  of  the 
defendant,  without  defining  what  these  are.  The  consequences  of 
this  are  various.  In  some  cases  it  virtually  prevents  the  sale 
taking  place  at  all ;  if  the  rest  of  the  family  are  numerous,  and 
tolerably  rich,  they  threaten  all  intending  purchasers  with  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  and  with  ruin  to  their  affairs  by  constant 
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ticntipiaints  against  them  in  the  different  courts.  In  others,  if  the 
creditor  be  for  more  powerful  by  his  wealth  and  connexions  than 
the  family  c«f  the  debtor,  he,  in  default  of  other  purchasers,  buys 
the  share  of  the  property  himself  at  the  sale ;  and  he  then  says  to 
the  debtor's  relations,  "  Now,  if  you  choose  to  pay  me  my  demand^ 
I  will  give  up  the  purchase  to  you ;  if  not,  I  will  make  you 
repent  of  it,  for  I  will  rent  my  share  of  the  house  to  a  set  of 
bhungies  (a  tribe  of  the  sweeper  caste)  to  keep  their  hogs  in  it, 
or  to  a  set  of  choomars  (another  low  tribe,  who  barely  rank  as 
Hindus)  to  establish  a  tannery  of  cow-hides  and  eat  beef," 
(according  as  the  party  addressed  be  Muhammedans  or  Hindus,) 
■;— *'  you  may  complain  as  you  please,  I  am  rich  enough  to  ruin 
you  all,  if  we  go  to  law.''  The  result  of  this  is,  either  continual 
quarrels  and  complaints  until  the  family  are  ruined,  or  that  they 
with  difficulty  raise  the  sum  required,  although  it  may  be  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  share  of  property  sold,  and  pay  the  creditor, 
who  gives  up  his  purchase  to  them.  In  other  cases,  when  a  third 
person  has  bought  the  right  and  interest  of  the  debtor,  he,  of 
course,  demands  that  the  court  shall  at  least  put  him  in  possession 
of  what  has  been  sold  by  its  authority ;  and  here  again  arise  all 
die  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  first  illustration.  Yet  all  this 
naass  of  litigation  and  evil  might  be  remedied  by  a  simple  rule, 
to  which  I  shall  advert  hereafter. 

Third.— B.  dies,  leaving  a  mud-house,  value  fifty  rupees;  clothes 
and  furniture,  value  twenty  rupees ;  to  which  his  two  sons  C.  and 
D'.  succeed  without  any  disputes,  and  live  in  harmony  together* 
C,  an  active  man,  goes  into  service,  or  enters  into  some  trade,  and 
gains  con^erable  property.  D.,  of  a  different  disposition,  either 
works  enough,  independently,  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence,  or 
perhaps  makes  himself  useful  to  his  brother  by  going  on  errands, 
or  affording  him  other  little  assistance,  in  return  for  which  the 
latter  maintains  him.  After  some  time,  C.  pulls  down  the  mud- 
house,  and  builds  a  substantial  one  of  masonry,  at  an  expense 
of  perhaps  2000  rupees,  which  occupies  the  whole  ground  left 
by  B.,  the  father,  in  which  ground  each  brother  has  an  equal 
share.  D.  makes  no  objection,  as  both  live  together  in  union^ 
and  he  will  have  a  better  house  to  reside  in  than  before.     In 
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England,  in  guch  a  case,  the  matter  would  be  simply  settled  in 
one  of  two  ways : — Either  C.  would  first  purchase  D.'*s  share  of 
the  ground,  or  would  draw  up  an  agreement  to  pay  him  ground- 
rent,  to  which  payment  the  house,  if  sold,  would  be  subject ;  but 
in  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  natives  of  India  carry  on 
their  concerns,  such  a  thing  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  thought  of. 
But  to  return. — Some  time  after,  C.  falls  into  difficulties,  runs 
in  debt,  and  ultimately  his  house  is  sold  for  satisfaction.  No 
sooner  is  this  advertised,  than  D.  claims  his  share  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands ;  he  warns  all  creditors  and  purchasers  that 
only  half  the  house  can  remain,  as  it  is,  and  that  of  the  other 
half,  only  the  right  to  the  materials  is  sold,  which  must  be  pulled 
down  and  carried  away.  This  is  often  done  at  the  instigation  of 
the  insolvent  C,  in  the  hopes  of  deterring  creditors  from  causing 
the  sale,  because  the  whole  house  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  of  no  more  value  than  what  the  materials  would 
realize,  which,  after  the  expense  of  pulling  it  down,  would  not 
clear  above  200  rupees;  and  C.  would  escape  confinement 
under  the  insolvent  act.  Now,  the  common  sense  in  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases  would  be,  either  to  sell  the  house,  as  it 
stood,  with  the  condition  of  a  specified  ground-rent  payable  to 
D.,  or,  what  would  be  much  better,  and  prevent  all  subsequent 
complaints  and  disputes,  arising  from  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
property  or  other  causes,  would  be  to  sell  the  house,  as  it  stood, 
and  award  a  proportion  of  the  money  realized  to  D.  for  his  share 
of  the  ground,  to  be  settled  by  a  jury. 

egulation  XIX.  of  1814,  sect.  9,  for  the  partition  of  estates, 
contains  a  provision  to  this  very  effect ;  that  if  the  dwelling-house 
of  one  sharer  be  situated  on  ground  belonging  to  another,  he 
shall  retain  his  house,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  specified  ground- 
rent  to  the  latter.  It  would  be  much  better  to  award  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  put  a  stop  to  further  litigation ; 
but  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  rational.  With  such  a  law  as  this  as 
a  guide,  one  would  suppose  that  a  judge  would  naturally  apply 
its  spirit  to  the  description  of  cases  now  under  discussion; 
1  especially  with  the  authority  before  him  that  is  contained  in  the 
y  following  enactment.  Regulation  11.  of  1808,  sect.  17^"^**!^ 
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cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  for  which  no 
specific  rule  shall  exist,  the  judges  shall  act  according  to  justice, 
equity,  and  good  conscience,^-^but  no;  over  and  over  again 
have  I  known  good  houses  destroyed  to  no  purpose,  by  being  sold 
in  the  manner  described.     In  one  case,  the  district  judge  orde 
the  house  to  be  sold,  subject  to  the  payment  of  aground-rent ; 
appeal  to  the  superior  court,  the  order  was  reversed,  and  a  house, 
which  had  cost  more  than  2000  rupees  to  erect,  and  for  which 
if  sold  as  it  stood,  several  purchasers  were  willing  to  pay  1500, 
was  actually  sold  for  a  little  more  than  300,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expense  of  pulling  it  down,  netted  about  200,  to  the  great 
injury  both  of  debtor  and  creditor.     This  is  probably  a  specimen^  f 
of  the  introduction  of  our  English  law  notions,  of  giving  every  ^ 
man  his  right  in  the  abstract,  without  attention  to  common  sense. 
With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  award  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  which  would  finally  settle  the  matter ; 
and  to  the  observation,  that  the  awarding  a  ground-rent  would 
give  rise  to  much  litigation,  a  little  explanation  is  necessary. 
Suppose  the  families  of  the  payer  and  the  receiver  respectively 
to  live  together  in  harmony,  the  head  of  the  former  regularly 
paying  the  rent  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  all  would  go  on 
well ;  but,  after  a  generation  or  two,  disagreements  would  infal- 
libly arise,  and  a  separation  of  rights  and  interests  would  be 
demanded.     The  number  of  each  family  might  be  a  dozen  or 
twenty ;  each  of  the  one  having  to  pay,  and  each  of  the  other 
being  entitled  to  receive,  a  portion  of  the  ground-rent.     Here  is 
cause  for  months  of  litigation  to  arrange  the  difierent  shares,  and 
the  respective  payers  and  receivers  of  each,  as  any  one  who  had 
ever  to  decide  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  will  well  know,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  by  awarding  a  specific  sum  in 
the  first  instance  as  compensation  for  the  right ;  and  such  is  the 
course  which  would  have  been  adopted  by  any  tribunal  under  the 
native  governments. 

I  have  another  observation  to  make,  to  rebut  the  often-repeated 
accusation  against  the  natives,  of  being  actuated  by  a  vindictive 
spirit.  I  have  repeatedly  known  instances  where  the  sale  of 
houses  has  been  ordered,  on  the  condition  of  their  being  pulled 
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dowo^  snditlie  parohaaer  to  take  away  only  the  mttoials,  in  wbioh 
tiie.  creditor  ht9  dcolined  to  «nfi)ree  the  sale,  remarkiag,  ^My 
fili^ect  is  to  reoliBe  my  demand,  not  to  injure  my  debtor ;-  the  sale 
on  these  terms  would  only  destroy  a  f^ood  houee  to  his  loss,  without 
beoefiting  me.  Let  him  remain  in  possession,  and  I  mtist  wait ; 
he  may  be  able  to  pay  me  hereafter/^ 

There  is  another  turn  on  the  same  point  wluch  remains  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  supposing  it  to  be  D.,  the  owner  of  one-half  of  the  ground 
on  whidi  the  house  stands,  who  is  in  debt,  and  that  his  share  of  the 
ground  is  attached  and  proclaimed  for  sale.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the  piece  of  ground  is  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  rupees,  but  the  debt 
owed  by  D.  is  perhaps  200.  Accordingly  the  creditor  goes  to  C. 
and  demands  his  full  diebt,  threatening,  if  he  be  not  paid,  to  force  the 
sale,  and  if  C.  should  be  inclined  to  purchase,  to  bid  him  up>  and  so 
realise  the  whole  sum  due;  or  if  C.  allow  the  lot  to  be  knocked  down 
to  him,  (the  creditor),  he  will  force  C.  to  pull  down  the  half  of 
the  house  which  stands  on  the  ground  sold,  and  carry  away  the 
materials  ;  as  this  would  completely  ruin  the  whole  building, 
value  2000  rupees,  the  manoeuvre  generally  succeeds  in  extorting 
the  money  from  the  owner  of  the  house.  In  sucli  cases,  the  most 
just  rule  would  be,  before  carrying  into  effect  the  sale,  to  empanel 
a  jury  to  fix  a  value  on  the  ground  belonging  to  D.  on  which  CSs 
house  stands,  and  give  the  latter  the  option  of  becoming  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  by  paying  the  sum  fixed  for  the  benefit  of 
D.^s  creditors.  This,  under  the  native  governments,  would  have 
been  the  course  adopted. 

Fourthly. — It  is  very  common  in  towns  to  build  a  row  of  two, 
perhaps  twenty,  shops,  each  consisting  of  one  room,  and  the  open 
verandah  in  front  The  goods  are  contained  in  the  former,  which 
is  locked  up  at  night,  and  brought  out  and  exposed  for  sale  daily 
in  the  verandah ;  the  owner,  or  shopkeeper,  residing  in  his  dwelling, 
which  is  altogetha*  separate.  The  owner  of  the  shops  sells  one  to 
£.,  and  shortly  after,  the  adjoining  one  to  F.,  but  in  the  ioose 
way  in  which  such  transactions  are  too  often  conducted  by  the 
natives,  no  mention  is  made  in  either  deed  of  sale  of  the  walls, 
but  simply  that  the  shop  is  sold.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  pur*- 
chasers  wishes  to  raise  a  second  story,  but  his  preparations  to 
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build  on  the piititioti-wiU  aroiesiAted'bjr  UsneBt^faDury.who'aho 
ddims  bib-  i^ht  to  it>  Here  begins  &  litigationy  wUch  sonretiines 
oceupies  yeaf s  before  it  is  oonclcidad,>and  the  variety  of  dedsicMis 
which  have 'been  given  in  such  casein  is  most  extmoFdinarji-^  >  :    •  < 

Under  the  old  system,  when  the  dvilcourto'were  victuidiiaii. 
entities,  the  first  step  was  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  magistrate  ; 
whatever  might  be  his  decision,  an  appeal  followed  tO'  the  comfaiis- 
sioner;  when  this  was  concluded,  it  would  be  brought  into  the 
dvil  court ;  and  no  sooner  was  a  decision  given  by  a  subordinate 
judicial  functionary,  than  an  appeal  was  preferred  to  the  judge, 
and  sometimes  a  special  appeal  from  his  decision  wae  p.»ferMd  to 
the  superior  court.  I  have  known  cases  of  this  nature  go  on  for 
ten  years  together  before  they  were  finally  settled,  as  ndther 
party  would  give  way  to  the  other ;  each  concdving,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  that  his  right  was  at  least  as  good  as  the  other^a 
Strictly  speaking,  this  description  of  case  is  not  cognizable  by  ^ 
magistrate,  but  it  was  necessary  to  hear  it,  and  give  some  sort  of 
decision,  to  prevent  quarrels,  and  perhaps  bloodshed,  between 
the  parties.  Scnnetimes,  after  a  hurried  inquiry,  or,  perhaps,  a 
report  from  the  police-officer,  the  disputed  wall  is  awarded  to  one 
party;  sometimes  it  is  declared  to  be  the  property  of  neither ; 
tsometimes  it  is  referred  toKpunchayet  (jury);  sometimes  it  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  joint  property  of  both.  Sometimes  one 
party  is  allowed  to  raise  his  second  story  and  build  upon  the 
disputed  partition*wall,  with  the  proviso,  that  if,  at  any  futuri 
period,  the  lower  wall  should  be  awarded  to  the  other  party,  the 
latter  should  also  become  the  owner  of  the  upper  wall  which  is 
buihj  upon  it,  and  so  on.  I  could  mention  oases  in  which  nearly 
every  one  of  these  conflicting  orders  has  been  passed  in  the  same 
dilpute  in  different  <2ourts. 

Yet  all  this  might  be  prevented  by^some  rule,  without  much 
difficulty.  The  only  rational  decisions  which  I  have  known  given 
in  such  cases  have  been  generally  those  of  the  punchayets^  to  thii 
efiect :  a  certain  sum  being  fixed  as  the  value  of  the  partition-wall, 
the  option  is  then  offisred  to  the  one  who  is  longest  in  possession,  to 
pay  that  sum  to  the  other,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  the 
waU ;  should  he  decUne,  the  offer  is  then  made  to  the  other;  and 
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should  both  dedine,  the  wall  is  then  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  neither.  There  remains  ^ill  one  contingency,  if  both  should 
have  made  their  purchase  <m  the  same  day.  In  this  case,  the 
only  way  would  be,  to  put  up  the  wall  to  auction,  betwe»:i  the 
parties,  whoever  bid  highest  to  have  possession  of  the  wall,  and  to 
pay  the  sum  he  had  bid  to  the  other  party.  No  such  dispute 
could  arise  between  the  original  owner  of  the  shops  or  houses  and 
a  purchaser,  as  the  former  would  of  course  maintain,  that  he 
reserved  the  right  of  the  partition-wall ;  for,  had  he  sold  it,  it 
would  have  been  inserted  in  the  deed  of  sale. 

Fifth.---The  same  disputes  and  litigation  ensue  as  to  walls  which 
separate  yards,  which  have  been  sold  under  similar  circumstances, 
or  between  members  of  the  same  family.  For  instance,  a  man 
has  a  yard  forty  yards  long  by  ten  broad,  at  each  end  of  which  is 
a  house.  Before  his  death,  fearing  disputes  between  his  two  sons, 
he  builds  a  wall  across  the  yard,  leaving  one  house  and  part  of 
the  yard  to  each;  but,  unfortunately,  he  neglects  to  settle  the 
right  to  the  partition-wall,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  quarrels 
and  litigation  as  just  described,  between  the  sons  or  their  de- 
scendants, or  those  to  whom  they  may  have  sold  their  houses* 
Sometimes  a  man  will  make  the  above  division  of  his  property 
between  his  two  sons,  as  far  as  the  house  at  each  end  of  the  yard, 
but  without  dividing  the  latter,  or  even  mentioning  it  At  some 
future  time,  the  usutd  disputes  arise  to  the  right  of  the  yard, 
between  the  occupants  of  each  house,  and  each  will  bring  fifty 
witnesses  to  swear  that  it  is  his  property ;  the  reason  for  sudi 
belief  and  assertion  being,  that  the  party  in  whose  favour  they 
are  summoned,  always  had  the  use  of  the  yard ;  and  both  parties 
swear  truly,  to  the  perplexity  of  the  judge  and  magistrate,  or 
other  officer,  before  whom  the  cause  is  brought  The  result  is,  the 
same  variety  of  decisions  as  is  described  in  the  fourth  illustration, 
instead  of  adopting  the  very  rational  course  of  dividing  the  yard 
between  them  by  a  line,  and  allowing  each  party,  if  he  chooses, 
to  build  a  wall  on  bis  side  of  the  line. 

The  poverty  and  improvidence  of  the  people  supply  a  fertile 
source  of  litigation ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  want  of  savings 
hanks,  or  any  institution  in  which  small  sums  may  be  depodtad 
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at  ifrterest.  The  majority  of  the  lower  orders  of  natives,  on 
oceaston  of  a  marriage  in  the  family,  or  other  ceremony,  nevier 
think  of  future  consequences :  they  are  urged  by  vanity,  and  the 
instigation  of  their  relations  and  connexions,  to  make  as  fine  a 
display  as  possible;  and  often  borrow  sums  which  embarrass 
them  for  years,  or  even  for  their  lives.  But  the  natives  in  this 
respect  are  always  in  extremes ;  they  are  either  spendthrifts  or 
misers.  ( No  sooner  is  a  native  out  of  debt  and  in  the  way  of 
saving  something,  than  he  turns  money-lender.  I  think  Ward 
observes,  that  in  Bengal  probably  three-fourths  of  the  people  were 
in  debt  to  the  remaining  fourth;  a  remark  which  might  with 
great  truth  be  extended  to  the  upper  provinces.  In  England  J 
if  a  peasant  or  a  servant,  or  other  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  enabled^^ 
to  save  a  little  money,  he  has  his  benefit  club,  savings^  bank,  or  ^ 
other  similar  institution,  in  which  it  may  be  deposited.  There,  | 
thousands  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  shop-keepers,  farmers,  | 
labourers,  servants,  &c.,  although  they  may  have  had  goods  upon  | 
credit,  either  for  the  use  of  their  families,  or  in  the  way  of  their  \ 
respective  trade  or  employment,  have  never,  perhaps,  borrowed  or 
lent  a  farthing  in  money  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 
In  India,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  thirty  years 
of  age  who  has  not  been  either  a  lender  or  a  borrower ;  most  of  | 

them  more  than  once,  and  a  great  many  very  often.       _^ _     j 

It  is  true  the  large  bankers  and  merchants  receive  money,  for 
which  they  allow  moderate  interest,  just  as  our  English  agents  in 
Calcutta  are  in  the  habit  of  doing;  but  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
will  only  receive  sums  of  considerable  amount,  and  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  petty  savings  of  the  poor,  amounting  to  a  few 
annas,  or  a  few  rupees,  monthly.  Those,  therefore,  who  do  save, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  their  money,  by  theft  or 
accident,  and  to  increase  their  board,  immediately  begin  lending 
to  those  of  their  own  class,  tempted  by  the  enormous  interest 
which  is  offered.  This  course  is  much  pursued  by  the  soldiery, 
both  native  and  European;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  the 
way,  that  in  lending  to  each  other,  among  the  English  soldiers, 
fwentp-Jhe  per  cent,  per  month,  inierest,  is  not  unfrequently 
given,  or  rather  more  than  1450  per  cent,  per  annum.  So  much 
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fjX'.  MHiry  law%.  absuixl  raguladons,  and  the  want  of  saTiHgs^ 
bAdke^  to  be  again  aUuded  to  berealteri  The  seourit^r  which  the 
xQ^OPrUy  of  the  mickfie  and  lower  claases  have  to  offer  is  sach, 
iin0^i  gieneraltj  none  at  all,)  that  no  regular  banker,  or  merchant 
of  ^Q$peetobility)  would  ever  lend  them  anything;  they,  therefore, 
,ii)du)ge  present  gratification  or  vanity,  and  borrow  of  one  anotho: 
by  jthe  temptation  of  exorbitant  interest. 

Without  meaning  to  be  dishonest,  (for,  in  fact,  the  good  faith 
with  which  money  is  repaid  by  the  lower  classes  upon  transactions 
which,  if  brought  into  any  court,  civil  or  military,  would  at  once 
be  dismissed,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  is  a  highly  praise- 
worthy trait,)  their  improvidence  and  carelessness  often  makes 
them  neglect  to  pay  their  creditors.  If  the  latter  are  on  the  spot 
to  be  constantly  dunning  their  debtors,  the  debts  are  generally 
repaid,  sooner  or  later,  by  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments ;  bat 
if  at  a  distance,  the  debtors  too  often  spend  all  that  they  receive, 
without  making  any  provision  for  liquidating  what  they  owe ;  or, 
should  they  have  saved  money  for  that  purpose,  are  too  often 
unable  to  resist  any  temptation  to  spend  it  which  comes  in  their 
way.  Ultimately,  an  immense  number  of  suits  are  brought  into 
courti  whereas,  neither  these,  nor  the  transactions  which  gave  rise 
to  them  would  exist,  were  there  any  clubs  or  savings^  banks  for 
the  deposit  of  small  sums,  and  were  a  little  pains  taken  to  explain 
to  the  people  the  benefit  of  such  institutions.  Government  has, 
I  am  glad  to  see,  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  savings^  bank, 
and  I  trust  such  institutions  will  be  set  on  foot  all  over  the 
country. 

With  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  people :— we  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  government,  and  the  wealth 
w))ich  the  people  have  accumulated,  while  reposing  under  its 
beneficent  shadow,  that  some  of  my  readers  will  probably  sneer 
at,  the  mention  of  poverty.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true.  Each 
dii^rict  of  the  Bengal  presidency  averages  about  a  million  of 
iQ^abitants ;  yet,  in  each  there  are  not,  on  the  average,  fifty  men 
ampng  the  carpenters,  Uacksmiths,  masons,  jewellers,  boat^ 
bai)den;»  and  other  artificers,  who  could  undertake  to  perfbrm^ 
piece  of  work  to  the  value  of  fifty  rupees,  without  receiving  an 
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advance  in  cash  to  procure  tbe  neeessary' mat^ak ;  and'thl«  ijif  a 
fact  well  knoiva  to  all  merchants  aad  others^  wIk}.  have  ever"  kttd 
occasion  to  build  a  house^  or  construct  any  work  6r  itiachiii€<. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Bugland, 
if  there  were  not  fifty  artificers  out  of  every  million  of  p6ptilatioh, 
who  could  engage  to  perform  a  work  to  the  value  of  fifty  poubdi9, 
without  receiving  an  advance  of  money?  It  is  precisely  tfie^^iile 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  subdivided  into  small 
portions,  each  tilled  by  its  respective  owner,  who  has  his  own 
plough  and  bullocks;  nineteen-twentieths  of  these  are  so  poor, 
that  without  periodical  advances  at  every  harvest,  to  procure  seed^ 
and  food  to  live  on  till  the  crop  is  ripe,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  at  all. 

In  England,  in  every  county  there  are  hundreds  of  'master 
artificers,  each  of  whom  possesses  capital  to  enable  him  to  under- 
take orders  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  pounds,  while  the  work 
is  perf(»:med  by  men  who  receive  regular  wages.  So  the  land  is 
divided  into  farms  of  considerable  size,  held  by  men  who  have 
capital  enough  to  undertake  improvements,  and  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  by  labourers  at  a  stated  hire.  In  either  case  a 
moderate  share  of  superintendence  is  sufiicient ;  for  if  a  workman 
or  labourer  be  negligent,  he  is  discharged,  and  another  engaged. 

In  India  it  is  totally  difierent:  after  the  advances  are  made,  a 
man  cannot  sit  down  quietly  in  anticipation  that  the  work  wiU  be 
duly  performed,  or  the  ground  tilled  by  the  stipulated  time: 
either  he  or  his  agents  must  be^  constantly  on  the  alert  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  their  work,  and  see  that  they  do  not  squander  the 
money  they  have  received,  or  waste  their  time  in  going  to  sotne 
fair  or  festival,  till  the  season  is  passed.  In  the  old  times,  at 
sowing  season,  an  indigo-planter  would  keep  seven  or  eight 
horses  m  constant  work  in  inspecting  the  lands,  to  the  owners  of 
which  he  had  made  advances ;  and,  with  all  the  kbour  and  pre- 
caution that  can  be  taken,  a  certain  portion  of  money  will  be  lost 
by  the  negligence  or  improvidence  of  the  people  to  whom  it  has 
been  given.  Negligence  and  improvidence  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
characteristic  of  the  Englii^  poor;  but  the  plan  (Spaying  regular 
wages  on  Saturday  nights,  after  the  work  has  been  performed. 
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acto  as  a  great  check  there ;  to  use  a  oommon  phrase,  the  people 
feel  it  tobe^^^'No  work,  no  victuals/^— the  effects  are  much  worse 
where  the  system  of  advances  is  in  force;  and  in  India  an  iminense 
number  of  suits  are  preferred,  of  a  nature  which  in  England  are 
scarcely  known,  and  that,  too,  without  supposing  any  intentional 
roguery  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  employed. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  a  dishonest  propor- 
tion of  the  people  in  India,  any  more  than  in  any  other  country. 
Many  artificers  and  cultivators  will  deliberately  take  advances, 
without  any  intention  of  performing  the  stipulated  work  :  others 
receive  money  from  two  or  three  employers  at  once,  although 
they  know  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  spirit  has  occasionally  been  fo6« 
tered  by  English  merchants  and  indigo-planters,  in  their  anxiety 
to  promote  their  own,  and  injure  their  neighbours^  concerns,-— 
short-sighted  policy,  as  they  have,  at  length,  discovered.  Here, 
again,  is  another  source  of  litigation,  which  would  never  exist, 
were  the  system  of  performing  work  by  hired  labourers  substi-^ 
tuted  for  that  of  making  advances ;  which,  however,  is  prevented 
b;^the  poverty  of  the  people. 

Much  of  the  litigation  in  India,  again,  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
system  which  we  have  introduced  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  obvious,  that,  in  a  country  where  the  customs  just  described 
are  in  existence,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  establish  courts  on 
a  simple  plan,  in  which  causes  should  be  heard  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  suitors,  decided,  and  the  decision  enforced  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  so  far  from  this,  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  our  courts  were  so  overloaded  with  business 
that  justice  was  unattainable.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
British-Indian  government  has,  till  lately,  been,  to  take  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  people,  and  to  do  for  them  as  little  as  pos^ 
sible;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this,  one  court  of  justice  was 
established  where  four  or  five  were  requisite;  thus,  as  suits 
j  could  not  be  heard,  offering  every  temptation  to  the  people  to 
^1  commit  breach  of  contracts  and  withhold  just  demands^  which 
'^  species  of  roguery  has  been  progressively  increasing  fen*  the  last 
L  thirty  years,' until  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  in  1832* 
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The  coDsequ^ces  were  most  lamentable ;  for,  at  the  latter  part  \ 
of  that  period,  confidence  and  credit  were  so  destroyed,  that  trade  j 
and  manufactures  were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  while  people  refrained  I 
from  bringing  forward  just  complaints,  on  the  other  hand  false  / 
and  fraudulent  suits  were  on  the  increase ;  those  who  preferred/ 
them  knowing  that  the  pressure  of  business  was  such,  that  a  full 
and  impartial  investigation  was  out  of  the  question ;  for,  whai 
with  the  hurry  of  business,  and  the  little  attention  which  was\ 
paid  to  the  affairs  of  the  civil  court,  even  when  discovered,  a  \ 
simple  dismissal  was  all  that  was  to  be  apprehended,— punish*  | 

ment  very  rarely  followed.  J  -^ 

This  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  pauper-suits  were  brought  forward.  I  would  here  observe, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  legislature  of  any  country,  that  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  special  laws,  to  enable  a  poor  person 
to  prefer  a  complaint.  "  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  rule  of 
granting  to  all  speedy  justice,  without  any  expense  whatever,  the 
nearer  we  shall,  in  our  judicial  system,  approach  perfection;"^  in 
which  sentiment  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey  I  most  cordially  concur. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  judicial  fees,  provided 
they  be  levied  with  discrimination :  for  surely  fraud  and  roguery 
are  fair  subjects  for  taxation.  But,  instead  of  indiscriminately 
taxing  all  applicants  for  justice,  I  would  have  all  suits  and  com- 
plaints heard  and  decided  with  as  little  expense  as  possible, — if 
with  none  at  all,  so  much  the  better ;  and  let  the  judge  have  the 
power  of  imposing  a  fine  for  the  benefit  of  Government,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  party 
who  was  proved  to  have  acted  in  a  dishonest  manner,  or  have 
wilfully  withheld  a  just  demand :  the  fine  to  be  instantly  levied, 
commutable  by  a  specified  imprisonment,  with  or  without  labour, 
according  to  the  rank  of  life  of  the  person  imprisoned.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  law  which  allows  a  judge  to  imprison 
a  fraudulent  pauper-plaintiff  has  been  neglected,  such  a  one  as  is 
above  proposed  would  be  equally  disregarded.  It  is,  however, 
useless  to  reply  to  such  an  argument ;  if  we  assume  that  laws 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  be  enforced,  we  may  as  well  spare 
oiurselves  the  trouble  of  enacting  them.  Government  has  hitherto 
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far  too  much  neglected  its  duties ;  but  our  rulers  have  shown  a 
better  spirit  of  late ;  and  if  they  do  not  do  so  voluntarily,  they 
will,  ere  long,  be  compelled,  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  law,  if  duly 
enforced,  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  penalty  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent pauper-suits  from  being  preferred.  A  man  who  has  no 
property,  has  only  to  swear  to  this,  and  bring  forward  a  couple 
of  witnesses  to  corroborate  it,  and  he  is  immediately  allowed  to 
prefer  a  suit,  to  any  amount,  against  any  person.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  the  opposite  party  attend,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
business,  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
the  suit :  he  is  told  that  this  forms  no  part  of  the  present  in- 
quiry: if  he  can  disprove  the  pauperism  of  the  complainant,  and 
that  the  latter  possesses  money  or  property,  he  will  be  heard,  but 
not  otherwise.  Consequently,  all  that  the  fraudulent  plaintiff  has 
to  calculate  on,  is  the  chance  of  gain  against  the  only  punish- 
ment which  can  be  inflicted  on  him,  namely  six  months^  imprison- 
ment in  the  civil  gaol,  where  he  is  comfortably  lodged  and  well 
fed* 

The  following  are  a  few  only  of  many  similar  cases  which  have 
occurred  within  my  own  knowledge: — A  man  named  Purrum- 
sook  borrowed  various  sums  of  money  from  a  great  many  diffe- 
rent people,  on  pretence  of  trading ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
swindler:  on  his  character  being  discovered,  one  of  those  he 
had  defrauded,  sued  him  in  the  district  court  for  500  rupees 
lent,  and  obtained  a  decree.  No  sooner  was  this  decided,  than 
Purrumsook  sent  a  common  servant  of  his,  whose  whole 
wages  were  three  rupees  a  month,  to  sue  his  creditor  in  the 
provincial  court,  situated  150  miles  distant,  for  the  sum  of 
10,000  rupees.  The  servant  swore  to  his  pauperism,  and  the 
suit  was  at  once  admitted.     As  the  creditor,  who  now  became 


.  *  I  knew  one  instance  in  which  the 
opposite  party  offered  to  prove  that 
the  plaintiff,  who  swore  to  his  being 
so  far  a  pauper  as  to  be  unable  to 
advance  300  rupees,  for  the  expenses 
of  his  suit,  had  just  received  more 
than  2000  rupees,  the  result  of  a 
decree  he  had  gained  in  a  district 


court.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  plea 
of  pauperism  was  allowed.  Security 
is  demanded  from  a  person  before  he 
is  allowed  to  sue  sus  a  pauper,  but  it  is 
only  security  to  produce  the  pauper  in 
person. 
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defendant,  was  a  man  of  property,  he  was  forced  to  defend  the 
smt  in  the  regul^  way.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  neglect 
his  coacems  in  order  to  do  so  in  person,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
appoint  a  vakeel  (attorney).  This  alone  was  an  expense  of 
350  rupees,  and  the  stamp-paper,  summonses  to  witnesses, 
&c.,  might  amount  to  about  fifty  more:  not  one  farthing  of 
which  he  could  ever  recover ;  for  the  scoundrel  who  sued  him 
was,  in  reality,  a  pauper.  He  might  have  caused  Purrumsook^s 
servant  to  be  put  in  gaol ;  but  the  latter  would,  probably,  have 
been  immediately  released  by  a  petition,  under  the  insolvent  laws. 
Having  filed  this  suit,  Purrumsook  went  round  to  all  his  creditors 
and  warned  them,  that  if  they  sued  him  in  the  district  court, 
he  would  adopt  the  course  above  described,  regarding  every 
one  of  them;  and  thus  effectually  prevented  any  plaint  being 
lodged  against  himself. 

I  have  repeatedly  known  sums  of  money,  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  rupees,  extorted  from  rich  merchants,  by  the  threat  of 
filing  a  pauper-suit  against  them  in  the  provincial  court,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  rupees.  The  person  threatened  knew,  that, 
at  the  worst,  the  court,  if  it  did  its  duty,  could  only  imprison  the 
plaintiff  six  months,  and  that  the  four  or  five  hundred  rupees, 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  expend  in  defending  the  cause, 
could,  by  no  possibility,  be .  recovered ;  therefore,  as  the  lesser 
evil,  he  paid  a  moderate  sum  to  the  rascal  who  threatened  him, 
to  avert  the  heavier  loss.  I  have  known  people  whose  livelihood 
was  chiefly  gained  by  these  and  other  fraudulent  proceedings ; 
all  which  roguery,  let  me  observe,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
system  on  which  our  courts  have  been  conducted.  It  did  not 
exist  under  the  native  Governments,  corrupt  and  inefficient  as  we 
choose  to  pronounce  them. 

This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  system  introduced  by  the  British-Indian  legislation  has 
tended  to  produce  litigation  and  fraud.  Much  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  rules  of  practice  adopted  by  us,  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  customs  of  the  people.  I  must  here  allude  to  the  rule 
of  succession  to  property,  which  practically  obtains,  both  among 
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Hindus  and  Muhammedans,  in  India;  being  a  strange,  eonw 
pound  of  equal  division,  arbitrary,  and  very  unequal  division, 
and  all  but  oommunity  of  property,  according  as  chance,  or  a 
yarirty  of  copcurrent  causes,  may  determine,  and  which  were 
described  in  Na  XVIII.  of  these  papers.    It  is  extremely  cona- 
moa  for  a  family,  composed  of  father,  sons,  sons-in-law,  uncles, 
nephews,  cousins,  and  some  other  branches,  to  live  together,  and 
virtually  to  enjoy  their  property  in  common.    One,  or  sometimes 
two,  of  the  whole,  are  the  managing  head ;  but  by  no  means 
always  the  eldest  member,  or  even  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family :  in  general,  the  most  clever,  active,  bustling  individual 
is  tacitly  selected.     All  money  required  for  the  use  of  the  family 
collectively ;  for  the  marriage  of  an  individual ;  for  carrying  on 
their  cultivation  or  trade,  or  for  any  purpose,  is  borrowed  by  the 
head,  in  his  own  name,  and  he  signs  the  bond.     On  the  other 
hand,  all  sales  of  produce  or  merchandise  are  conducted  by  the 
manager.     Indeed,  so  fax  is  it  often  carried,  that,  should  one  or 
more  individuals  of  the  family  be  in  service  which  enables  them 
to  save  money,  they  transmit  the   amount,  ^not  to   their   one 
nearest  relative,  but  to  the  manager  of  the  whole.     Nay,  further, 
so  very  contrary  to  our  notions  is  the  mode  of  arranging  these 
matters  among  the  natives,  that,  not  unfrequently,  should  the 
manager  chance  to  have  any  business  in  hand,  which  renders  it 
inconvenient  for  him  to  go  to  his  banker,  he  will  send  some 
other  member,  without  any  letter,  or  even  token,  to  procure  the 
Siim  required,  while  the  bond  is  drawn  out  in  the  name  of  the 
manager. 

It  is  obvious  that,  where  such  customs  exist,  when  debts  are 
fiontraoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family,  they,  conjointly, 
and  not  the  manager  alone,  ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  money  due :  and  such  was  invariably  the  case  under 
\  every  native  government  that  ever  existed  in  India.     But  we  have 
j  reversed  all  this.     Should  a  suit  be  filed  against  a  family,  coUec- 

Ittvely,  it  is  thrown  out,  and  a  de^ee  is  only  given  against  the 
manager,  in  whose  name  the  money  was  borrowed,  and  his  pro- 
perty alone  is  allowed  to  be  seized  in  execution.  This  individual's 
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share  of  tb<»  rml  property  is,  perhaps,  a  twentieth  part  of  what 
belongs  to  the  family  in  general,  and  it  is  so  diifBcult  to  separate 
it  from  the  rest,  that  very  often  no  one  can  be  found  to  brave  the 
ill-rwiU  of  the  clan  by  purchasing  it;  and,  as  to  household  furniture, 
cattle*  and  other  personal  property,  none  but  the  members  of  the. 
family  and  their  nearest  relations  can  possibly  know  what  portion  I 
is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  (^^  in  the  possession  ^ 
of/^  would,  where  such  extraordinary  customs  exist,  be  a  mis* 
nomer,)  each  individual.  Whatever  is  attached,  some  member 
of  the  family  claims  his  portion,  and  brings  forward  two  or  three 
of  the  others  as  witnesses  to  substantiate  it ;  it  is,  consequently, 
released  from  attachment.  Thirty  years  ago,  such  proceedings 
were  unknown,  but  they  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent, 
the  people  being  instigated  by  the  officials  about  the  courts; 
and,  latterly,  a  new  plan  is  adopted.  In  cases  where  the 
manager  has  sent  another  member  of  the  family  to  borrow  the 
money  required  in  the  name  of  the  former,  he  denies  the  debt 
altogether;  declares  it  to  be  a  false  demand;  and  brings  a  host 
c^  witnesses,  who,  in  fact,  only  swear  the  truth,  to  prove  that, 
on  the  day  specified,  he  was  at  some  other  place,  many  miles 
distant  from  that  in  which  the  bond  was  written. 

The  result  is,  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  the  creditor 
loses  his  money,  and  the  English  are  ridiculed  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  for 
the  ruifi  of  Justice,  which  their  absurd  laws  have  caused,  j  I  have 
known  respectable  vakeels  (attorneys),  when  asked  how  they  could 
instigate  men  to  act  in  defiance  of  justice  and  the  custom  of  the 
pountry,  reply,  ^*  Your  observation  is  true  enough,  but  my 
business  is,  if  possible,  to  gain  my  client's  cause,  for  thereupon 
depends  my  reputation  and  profit;-^!  would  not  willingly  do 
anything  fraudulent,  but  what  the  law  allows  is  not  fraud.  The 
rules  which  the  English  have  introduced,  both  on  this  and  othar 
points,  are  absurd  and  unjust  enough,  God  knowBj-^hutjueh  i§ 
the  law,  it  is  all  fair  to  take  advantage  of  it,**  fit  is  chieflyi 
among  the  agricultural  classes  that  thiscommunity  of  property  | 
exists.  These  now  find  jgreat  difficulty  in  getting  credit,  or  bor^j  ^ 
rowing  money ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  that  agriculture  isV 
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at  such  a  low  ebb,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  latterly 
experienced  in  realizing  the  revenue  derived  from  lands*. 

[t  is  needless  descanting  on  the  increase  of  litigation  which  is 
always  caused  by  the  impediments  of  delay  and  expense  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  justice;  that  is  a  point  allowed  by  aU  unpre- 
judiced men,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Suf- 
ficient also  has  been  said  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  British-Indian 
establishment  to  perform  the  business  which  devolves  upon  it : 
I  shall,  in  conclusion,  show  how  much  temptation  is  given  to  a 
man  to  withhold  a  just  demand,  allowing  the  business  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  upright  judge,  and  without  any  delay  beyond  what 
the  law  actually  prescribes. 

A.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  lends  B.  10,000  rupees  on  a 
bond,  bearing  full  legal  interest,  at  twelve  per  cent.,  payable  in  one 
year.  On  the  1  st  of  January,  1834,  as  the  latter,  finding  he  has 
very  profitable  employment  for  the  money,  refuses  to  pay  it,  A. 
files  his  suit  for  the  principal  and  one  yearns  interest,  total  11,200 
rupees.  First  a  notification  is  issued,  which  is  generally  fixed 
for  about  fifteen  days.  No  notice  being  taken  of  this,  the  pro- 
clamation is  issued  for  fifteen  days  more.  After  this,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  defendant  to  suffer  the  suit  to  go  by  default, 
plaintiff  is  called  on  for  his  proofs :  he  files  the  bond  and  list  of 
witnesses,  who  are  summoned  and  their  evidence  taken :  this  may 


*  It  is  extremely  difficult,  often  im- 
possible, until  a  suit  be  filed,  to  find 
out  how  much  the  share  of  the  ma- 
nager, or  of  any  one  sharer,  is.  All  the 
shso^rs  often  collude,  so  as  to  make 
the  manager  appear  the  sole  owner  of 
the  village.  The  following  instance 
will  show  the  abuses  we  have  intro- 
duced, by  annihilating  the  native  law 
and  custom.  A  manager  had  mort- 
gaged the  village-lands  for  2000  rupees. 
He  borrowed  this  amount  from  an 
indigo-planter^  on  an  engagement  to 
cultivate  indigo  for  him :  no  sooner 
did  he  obtain  possession  of  the  money 
than  he  paid  off  the  previous  mortgage, 
which,  of  course,  benefited  every 
sharer  in  the  village-lands,  and  did 
not 'cultivate  a  blade  of  indigo.  The 
English  merchant  was  only  allowed  to 


sue  the  manager,  individually,  whose 
share  was  a  small  plot  of  ground.  This 
would  have  realized,  perhaps,  30  or  40 
rupees, — ^not  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  suit;  and,  had  it  been 
sold,  the  rest  of  the  sharers  would 
have  made  up  the  loss ;  for  the  whole 
business  was  a  plan  to  defraud  the 
English  merchant.  No  such  frand 
would  ever  have  been  attempted  under 
a  native  government ;  because  its  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  regulated 
by  the  customs  of  the  people;  namely, 
that  where  all  the  sharers  had  bene- 
fited, aU  were  liable.  But  the  igno- 
rance of  the  English  regarding  the 
native  law  and  customs,  is  the  cause 
of  our  having  introduced  such  absurd 
and  unjust  rules  of  practice. 
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take  about  ten  days :  it  will  require  a  day  or  two  between  each 
process  to  write  the  necessary  papers^ — so  that  a  decree  cannot 
be  obtained  under  a  month  and  a  half.  PlaintiiF  then  petitions 
for  the  decree  to  be  executed,  on  which  defendant  comes  for- 
ward, declares  that  he  intends  to  appeal,  and  gives  security, 
which  effectually  stays  the  execution  for  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  decree. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  three  months,  defendant  gives  a  peti- 
tion of  appeal  totlie  superior  court  (Sudder  Dewanee),  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  has  repaid  the  debt ;  urges  that  the  notice 
and  proclamation  were  never  served  upon  him, — the  court- 
runners  having  been  bribed  by  the  plaintiff  to  report  falsely  that 
they  had  been  duly  served ;  accuses  the  judge  of  having  con- 
nived with  the  native  oflScers  who  had  been  bribed,  in  hurrying 
on  the  suit ;  declares  that  the  plaintiff  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  notorious  rogues  in  the  country,  &c.  The  British  func- 
tionaries have  such  extraordinary  notions  of  the  roguery  of  the 
natives,  that  they  appear  to  imagine  that  too  much  leniency  can- 
not be  shown  to  the  defendant;  accordingly,  if  an  exaggerated 
and  violent  petition  of  appeal  be  presented  to  the  Sudder,  well 
seasoned  with  accusations  of  fraud  and  bribery,  and  abuse  of 
the  district  juclge  and  all  his  officers,  it  is  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  the  superior  court  will  not  only  remand  the  case,  with 
an  order  for  hearing  the  defendant's  plea,  but  return  him  the  value 
of  the  stamp  paper,  which  he  has  purchased  for  his  petition  of 
appeal,  and  very  often,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  or  investi- 
gation, send  word  to  the  judge  that  they  consider  his  proceed- 
ings harsh  and  contrary  to  justice.* 

By  the  time  this  order  reaches  the  district  judge,  another 
month  will  have  elapsed.  The  next  step  is  to  send  a  notice  to 
the  defendant  to  prove  his  plea  of  having  repaid  the  money,  by  a 
certain  date,  on  the  average,  at  a  fortnight's  distance  of  time. 
The  defendant  takes  no  steps  in  the  cause;  and  the  judge,  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  an  order,  similar  to  the  one  he  has  re- 
ceived, sends  him  another  notice,  giving  him  another  fortnight, 


•  My  readers  may  be  surprised  at 
tliis:  if  they  were  to  examine  the 
proceedings  and  orders  of  the  Sudder 


Dewauee,  their  astonishment  would 
be  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch. 
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at  the  end  of  which^  as  no  liotioe  is  taken  of  it^  he  confirms  his 
first  decree,  and  intimates  to  the  plaintiff  that  it  may  be  executed. 

Plaintiff  accordingly  petitions  for  this  purpose;  an  arrest  of 
person  and  attachment  of  property  is  ordered,  l^e  defendant, 
being  a  rich  man^  and  as  no  force  is  allowed  in  civil  process, 
easily  avoids  arrest ;  but  his  property  is  attached,  and  a  procla^ 
mation  ordered  for  the  sale.  By  the  time  this  is  affixed,  another 
fortnight  has  passed,  and  the  sale  cannot  take  place  for  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  affixing  of  the  proclamation. 

On  the  last  of  the  thirty  days,  defendant  sends  some  person  to 
prefer  a  claim  on  the  whole  of  the  property  attached ;  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  which  cannot  well  be  got  through,  with  a  very  little  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  The 
claim  is  disallowed ;  but,  no  matter  how  absurd  it  may  have 
beeil)  as  it  has  been  preferred  within  the  period  of  the  procla- 
mation^  the  sale  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  three  months 
fl*om  the  date  of  the  order.  At  the  end  of  thisj  an  order  fijr  the 
sale  is  issued;  and  then  defendant  pays  plaintiff  the  whole  sum 
decreed,  with  his  costs^  and  interest  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  suit  to  that  of  payment  ;-^just  one  year  I  and  coolly  says 
to  him,  "  Your  interest  is  12  per  cent  The  costs  of  suit  amount 
to  8  per  cent. — total  20.  I  have  realized  thirty  per  cent,  by  the 
use  of  this  money  during  the  year,  t.  ^  clear  gain  of  ten  per 
centi  on  11^200  Rs«  or  1,120  rupees  in  my  pocket,  by  resisting 
your  just  demand.'** 

This  mode  of  proceeding  ort  the  part  of  the  defendant  was 
ihtrodUded  afler  the  British  courts  had  been  established  some 
time ;  and  it  became  every  year  more  frequent^  until  the  new 
system  was  introduced^  which  has  given  some  check  to  it.  It 
never  would  have  been  resorted  to,  had  we  allowed  the  common 
tnarket  rate  of  interest  to  be  given,  instead  of  introducing  the 
usury  laws,  in  defiance  of  common  sehse^  justice^  and  the  cus^ 
toms  and  inclinations  of  the  people.  It  should  be  observed,  also, 
ihbt  in  the  courts  of  the  subordinate  judicial  officers  (Sudder 


*  Thirty  per  cent,  by  a  good  ma- 
uager  may  often  be  realized  with 
tolerSlble  security  against  loss:  on 
good  secUriiy)  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  is  the  common  rate  of 


interest :  and  fifty  or  seventy  per  cent, 
is  often  promised  when  lilde  or  no 
security  can  be  giren,  but  in  these 
cases  some  loss  is  always  itacumdi 
of\eu  very  greaU 
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Ameens  and  MoonsifS),  for  the  time  occupied  in  a  suit  of  the 
nature  described,  would  not  be  above  a  third  of  the  above.  It 
is  a  strange  anomaly,  that  while  we  are  so  eternally  descanting 
on  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  character  of  the  natives,  and  trum- 
peting the  praises  of  our  upright  and  intelligent  selves,  the  checks 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  native  judicial  oflScers  are  much  less  than 
those  imposed  on  the  English  judges.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
how  fraud  is  encouraged  where  such  proceedings  can  occur,  in  a 
country  in  which  so  much  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  travelling 
merchants,  who  pass  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  ground  ift  the 
course  of  the  year,  many  of  whom  come  from  distant  foreign 
territories,  and  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  money, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  time  necessary  to  enforce  a  just  demand: 
all  ivhich  is  calculated  on  by  those  who  buy  their  goods^  and 
then  refuse  payment.  The  extraordinary,  absurd,  and  unjust 
decisions,  subverting  the  customs  among  the  merchants,  which 
are  given  in  suits  arising  from  mercantile  transactions,  are  noto- 
rious; in  particular,  the  almost  invariable  disallowing  the  en- 
forcement of  a  recorded  penalty  in  the  event  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  a  contract :  thus  offering  every  encouragement  to  men 
to  act  in  a  fraudulent  manner. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  there  is,  however, 
quite  enough  advanced  to  induce  our  rulers  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  enact  the  so  much  required  improvement  in  our 
judicial  system,  if  they  are  really  so  inclined.  I  hope  also  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  propositions  with  which  the  paper  com- 
menced have  been  pretty  well  established,  viz.  that  the  term 
litigious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  India;  that  nevertheless  there  is,  in  a  given 
population,  a  much  greater  amount  of  litigation  than  would 
exist  in  England ;  that  this  is  attributable  partly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  the  people — ^partly  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  native  habits,  opinions,  and  feelings — ^partly 
to  their  own  improvidence — partly  to  the  absurd  laws  and  rules 
of  practice  which  we  have  introduced  in  consequence  of  this 
ignorance — and  mainly  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  system 
which  we  have  introduced  for  the  administration  of  justice* 
December  4, 1834. 
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No-  XLIV. 


A  SLIGHT  SKETCH  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD 

WILLIAM  BENTINCK. 

Some  observations  on  the  administration  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  were  offered  in  No.  XI.  of  these  papers :  the  present 
may,  therefore,  appear  somewhat  superfluous,  and  will  hardly 
escape  the  charge  of  repetition.  As,  however,  his  Lordship's 
Government  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  cannot  resist  the 
attempt  to  sketch  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  adopted  under  his  authority ;  especially  as,  during  the  con^ 
tinuance  of  it,  some  most  important  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  British  India  have  been  introduced.  These 
changes  have  been  productive  both  of  good  and  evil :  not  the 
least,  in  that  they  have  caused  more  disappointment  to  the 
native  and  more  discontent  to  the  English  population,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  service,  than  perhaps  have  resulted  from  the 
measures  of  any  preceding  governor. 

It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  nearly  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  that  paper,  affording  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  William's  public  character  and  administration ;  and  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  more  extensive  acquaintance,  and  a  closer  observation  of 
his  proceedings,  have  convinced  me,  that  the  view  which  was 
given  of  these  in  my  first  essay,  tends  to  place  them  in  a  much 
more  favourable  light  than  succeeding  experience  has  justified. 
Like  most  of  his  Lordship's  admirers,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Indian  career  were  many,  I  was  deceived  by  the 
great  professions  which  were  made,  and  too  ready  to  believe 
that  the  glittering  show  which  was  exhibited  was  in  reality  the 
sterling  metal  which  it  represented. 

The  summary  of  Lord  William's  professions  is  as  follows: — 
1st.  A  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the  interests  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  placed. 
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2d.  A  conviction  that  many  abuses  existed  both  in  the  system 
of  Government,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  in  the  detaO. 

3d,  A  determination  to  make  merit  the  test  of  promotion, 
and  to  adopt  a  plan  which  should  prevent  the  concealment  of 
indolence  and  inefficiency,  while  it  enabled  the  able  and  meri- 
torious to  obtain  the  reward  of  their  industry  and  talent. 

4th.  A  resolution  not  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
cillors, secretaries,  and  other  officials,  but  to  see  and  judge  for 
himself. 

5th.  And  in  prosecution  of  this,  he  invited  communications 

and  suggestions  from  all  parties,  in  or  out  of  the  service  of 

Government.  ^_^ 

^  \    Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  all  this.     The  only  striking  fea- 

I  tures  of^Lord  William's  administration  are : — 

'      First.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Suttee. 

Second.  The  judicial  reforms. 

Third.  The  breaking  through  the  illiberal  policy  of  excluding 
the  natives  and  East  Indians  from  office. 
I      Fourth.  The  toleration  of  unlimited  freedom  of  the  P£essj^____ 

And  now  let  us  examine  these  a  little  in  detail. 

First.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Suttee. — Every  friend 
to  humanity  will  rejoice  at  this;  but  very  little  credit  is  due  to 
Lord  William  for  the  measure.  There  was  not  an  individual 
Englishman  in  the  country  who  did  not  wish  to  prevent  such  a 
barbarous  rite,  and  who  would  not  have  given  his  best  endea- 
vours to  effect  its  destruction.  The  question  was,  "  Can  it  be 
done  with  safety  ?"  i.  e.  without  occasioning  disturbances  and 
insurrections,  which  should  cause  a  greater  amount  of  evil  and 
misery  than  that  which  it  was  intended  to  abrogate.  For  a 
considerable  time  this  was  answered  in  the  negative;  and  as 
long  as  it  was  conscientiously  believed,  that  an  attempt  to  abolish 
suttees  would  produce  more  evil  than  the  suttee  itself,  the  local 
rulers  of  India  were  morally,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  per- 
fectly justified  in  resisting  the  exertions  of  philanthropists  at 
home,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
people  of  India. 

But  opinion  had  greatly  changed  upon  this  subject,  for  several 
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years  before  Lord  William's  arrival  in  India;  and,  as  far  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  my  country- 
men^  I  can  only  say,  that  of  all  whom  I  conversed  with,  whether 
of  the  civile  militafyi  mercantile,  or  miscellaneous  classes,  full 
three  out  of  four  were  not  only  convinced,  that  all  over  Hindo- 
Stan  and  Bengal,  the  suttee  might  be  abolbhed  with  perfect 
safety,  but  were  anxious  to  see  the  promulgation  of  a  law  to  this 
eifect-^-aUd  this  full  five  years  before  the  law  was  actually  enacted. 
It  is  obvious,  that  when  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  the  English  in  India,  «•  e.  of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  the 
abolition  would  have  been  effected  a  Httle  sooner  or  lateri  who* 
ever  might  have  been  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Governor- 
General.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  had  the  Governor,  on  his 
arrival,  at  once  enforced  such  a  measure,  without  consulting 
those  whose  long  residence  in  India  might  be  supposed  to  enable 
them  to  know  something  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  people,  he  would 
have  deserved  the  credit  of  much  more  zeal  than  judgmenL 

Second.  The  judicial  reforms. — The  same  remarks  apply  to 
this  head.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  the  establishment  for  the 
administration  of  civil  justice,  and  the  intolerable  evils  which 
were  entailed  on  the  country  and  people,  by  the  virtual  denial 
of  justice,  had  been  officially,  privately,  and,  in  the  public  prints, 
so  often  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  in  power,  and  the  public 
at  large,  that  it  was  plainly  perceived  that  the  machine  of  Go- 
vernment would  not  go  on  much  longer  on  its  old  footing :  nay, 
'Siose  who  looked  beyond  the  present,  were  fully  aware  that  the 
almost  annihilation  of  credit,  the  falling  off  of  mercantile  transac- 
tions, and  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  which  were  the 
consequences  entailed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  state  of 
the  courts^  whereby  every  encouragement  was  held  out  to  dis- 

onestVs   beffan   seriouslv  to  affect  the  Government  revenue! 

*^  .     ,-  — — — ~ — — .■..*-^,^^^  _ , 

Then,  mdeed,  it  became  an  object  to  remedy  the"^fils"nBiMn- 
pledned  of:  as  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  the  people  were  the 
only  sufferers,  little  anxiety  was  manifested;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  fundamental  principle,  for  which  the  British-Indian  Grovem- 
ment  exists — the  reali^tion  of  a  large  revenue — ^appear  to  be  in 
danger^  than  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  some  improve- 
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metitt  Nmnei'ous  representations  and  suggestions  hlid  been 
made  to  Government  on  the  subject ;  and,  like  the  suttee  case^ 
the  judicial  reforms  would  have  been  forced  upon  our  rulers, 
and  extorted  from  them,  whoever  might  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 

Thirdly.  The  breaking  through  the  illiberal  policy  of  exdlttd- 
ing  the  natives  and  East  Indians,  as  mudh  as  possible,  from  all 
ehitfe  in  the  Gtovemment  of  their  country. — In  this  again,  Loird 
William  Is  by  tto  means  entitled  to  the  whole  credit.  It  had  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  Lordship's  arrival  here,  been  pretty 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  attempt  to  govern  the  country 
almost  entirely  by  European  agency,  had  been  a  complete 
failure.  Those,  too^  who  were  a  little  more  far-sighted  than 
their  neighbours,  and  were  intelligent  enough  to  observe,  and 
take  Warning  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  were  convinced  that  the 
old  system  of  unjust  exclusion  could  not  be  maintained  much 
longer;  and  many  representations  of  the  expediency  of  adopting 
a  more  liberal  policy,  had  at  various  times,  by  different  func- 
tionaries, been  made  to  Government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but 
fair  to  allow,  that  Lord  William  deserves  much  more  credit  for 
his  share  in  this  measure,  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
nleasures.  A  considerable  number  of  men,  both  high  in  office 
and  in  subordinate  situations,  were  still  imbued  with  the  old 
prejudice  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  English ;  the  inefficiency 
and  corruption  of  the  people,  and  the  great  danger  which  would 
ensue  to  our  Government,  by  admitting  diem  to  any  share  of 
influence  and  authority.  Dire  prognostications  were  held  forth 
of  the  evils  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  enlightened  measures 
which  were  proposed,  or  rather  by  the  commencement  of  a. more 
liberal  system — (for  it  must  be  carried  much  further  before  its 
beneficial  results  can  be  fully  developed) ;  and  it  is  probable^ 
that  with  many  men  some  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the 
advocates  of  the  proceeding  would  have  been  allowed  to  triumph* 
In  this  measure,  therefore,  let  the  full  meed  of  praise  be  awarded 
to  the  decision  of  character  of  the  present  Governor-General. 

Fourth*  The  toleration  of  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press.**- 
This  is,  indeed,  a  measure  dictated  by  a  pure  and  enlarged 
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policy^  and  for  which^  I  believe  I  may  say,  we  are  indebted 
solely  to  Lord  William.  There  were  some,  doubtless,  among 
the  Government  functionaries,  who  were  anxious  for  the  abdyi- 
tion  of  restrictions  on  the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  official 
men  and  measures ;  but  they  were  by  far  too  few  in  number  to 
have  counteracted  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  had  they  not 
been  powerfully  supported  by  the  head  of  the  Government.  I 
have  certainly  heard  observations  from  several  men,  tending  to 
detract  from  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this  measure.  It  is 
said,  that,  afler  all,  what  can  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
do  ?  The  circumstances  of  India  and  its  population  are  such, 
that  its  rulers  may,  at  present  at  least,  with  perfect  safety,  treat 
it  witl)  contempt.  A  weak-minded  man  might  have  been  nettled 
and  annoyed  at  the  attacks  on  Government  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  poured  forth ;  but  one  of  strong  character,  and 
conscious  of  his  own  power,  could  afford  to  take  no  notice  of 
them.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  Lord  WiUiam  is  one  of  those 
phlegmatic  and  humorous  individuals  who  laughs  at  all  the 
abuse  he  may  have  received,  and  can  even  enjoy  the  wit  and 
cleverness  of  a  philippic,  should  it  contain  any, — ^feeling  the  force 
of  the  old  adage,  ^'  let  those  laugh  that  win.**  Besides  this,  he 
has  very  wisely  looked  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  both  as  an 
index  and  a  safety  valve  for  the  public  mind :  to  point  out  how  far 
he  and  his  masters  might  go :  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  a 
great  portion  of  that  discontent,  which,  if  pent  up,  might  have 
caused  an  explosion  producing  much  more  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

All  this  may  be,  and  probably  is,  both  true  and  lamentable. 
True,  as  regards  Lord  William  individually,  and  lamentable 
that  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  should  yet  have  so 
little  influence  upon  the  actions  of  our  rulers,  and  so  little 
power  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is  groaning; 
still,  "  gutta  cavat  lapidem"  Let  the  press  persist  in  doing  its 
duty,  in  which  it  will  be  joined  and  assisted  by  the  people; — 
ultimately  it  must  triumph,  and  our  rulers  will  be  forced  to 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  and  wiser  policy.  No  small  share  of 
mental  strength,  however,  is  requisite  to  enable  a  man  to  tolerate 
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being  told  that  he  is  wrong,  or  that  his  measures  are  oppressive, 
even  though  he  may  not  prc^t  by  what  he  hears.  Few  men  in 
authority,  either  in  India,  England,  or  any  other  country,  would 
submit  to  it  while  they  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  it.  Let 
the  full  and  unrestricted  share  of  praise  be  awarded  to  the  man 
who  has  borne  all  that  has  been  said  and  published  against  the 
present  Governor-General. 

Let  him  also  receive  full  credit  for  his  attempts  to  improve 
the  resources  of  the  country,  by  introducing  a  general  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  its  communication  by  road-making — and 
for  his  attempts  to  increase  commerce,  by  the  opening  of  the 
Indus. 

Lord  William's  resolution  to  make  merit  the  test  of  promo- 
tion, and  to  adopt  a  system,  &c.  sounded  very  well :  in  practice, 
however,  there  has  been  just  as  much  nepotism  and  favouritism 
under  the  present  administration  as  at  any  previous  period.  It 
is  also  very  doubtful  whether  the  public  servants,  on  the  whole, 
do  more  than  they  did  before.  The  diligent  and  efficient  have 
been  disgusted  by  the  unmerited  suspicion  which  has  been  cast 
upon  them,  while  occasional  instances  of  notorious  idleness  and 
inefficiency  exist  now  as  heretofore.  If  these  are  able  to  remain 
undiscovered  by  the  Government,  it  is  a  poor  result  of  the  grand 
system  of  public  reports  and  private  espionage  which  has  been 
introduced  ;  but  in  truth,  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  have 
been  so  well  known  for  years  to  the  public  at  large,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  head  of  the  Government  could  remain 
in  ignorance  of  them. 

The  determination  expressed  by  Lord  William  not  to  be  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  councillors,  &c.  &c.  has  degenerated 
into  his  having  too  often  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  spies  and 
informers,  whose  purposes  he  has  been  made  to  serve  by  for- 
warding their  views,  and  gratifying  their  malice :  and  as  to  the 
laudable  purpose  for  which  his  journeys  through  the  country 
were  said  to  have  been  undertaken,  to  enable  him  to  see  aiid 
judge  for  himself  of  its  condition,  and  the  state  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  had  this  been  done  at  his  own  expense,  the  credit  of  purely 
good  intentions  might  have  justly  been  conceded  to  him.    The 
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cQ«t  of  bw  exp&mve  journeys  haS)  however,  been  de&ayedt  ($$  it 
is  caUed,  by  Government;  that  b  to  say,  by  the  people  of  India, 
who  are  meanwhile  at  a  lost  to  discover  what  benefits  they  have 
thereby  derived,  exeept  the  honour  of  being  subject  to  the  innu* 
merable  petty  extortions,  oppressions,  and  misconduct  of  his 
Lordship's  suite  and  camp-followers,  which  in  India  always  rise 
in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  master. 

Indeed,  as  a  general  principle,  although  in  theory  it  sounds 
well,  great  difficulties  are  opposed  to  the  production  of  any 
benefici^  effects  from  local  enquiries  conducted  by  a  Grovernor- 
General  in  person.  The  office  is  of  too  great  importance  to 
ministerial  interests  at  home,  to  be  bestowed  on  any  Indian 
functionary ;  and  those  who  come  out  fresh  from  England,  are 
necessarily  precluded,  by  non-acquaintance  with  the  language, 
from  having  any  personal  communication  with  tlie  people.  Be^ 
sides,  if  this  bar  did  not  exist,  etiquette  opposes  another  s  a 
Governor-General  cannot,  as  has  been  before  observed,  go 
about  in  disguise,  like  the  celebrated  Caliph  of  Bagdad  (Haroon 
al  Raschid),  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  his  subordinates,  and 
the  attempt  too  often  ends  like  the  mountain  in  labour :  some* 
times,  indeed,  the  production  is  by  no  means  of  so  innocuous  a 
nature;  for  a  distorted  abortion,  like  the  present  espionage 
system,  is  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  evil^isposed, 
to  the  injury  of  all  able  and  honest  men.  A  journey  and  enquiry 
by  the  Governor-General,  if  properly  conducted,  might  be  made 
productive  of  some  benefit. 

As  to  the  invitation  for  communications  and  suggestions  irom 
all  parties,  in  or  out  of  the  service,  the  public  have  yet  to  learn 
how  ftir  those  which  have  been  offered  have  ever  been  suffisred 
to  supersede  Lord  William's  preconceived  notions ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  anecdotes  current,  on  good  authority,  of  positive 
evils — nay,  instances  of  bribery  and  es^tortion  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  different  functionaries,  having  been  brought  to  his 
Lordship^s  notice,  into  which  no  enquiry  whatever  has  been  in^ 
stituted. 

The  conviction  (hat  many  abuses  exist  both  in  the  qrstem  of 
Government,  and  the  mode  of  administration  in  detail,  is  ftill 
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nearly  as  strong  as  ev&p  in  the  minds  of  those  who  possess  any 
acquaintance  with  India  or  its  ailairs.  It  is,  we  may  conclude, 
equally  present  to  the  perception  of  the  Governor-Genial,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  his  non-interferen^  system ;  and  the  implied 
candour  and  plain  dealhig  of  this  measure  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  His  Lordship  has  strenuously  supported  the 
system  of  non<»interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  native 
states,  simply  because  he  is  convinced,  that  bad  as  their  ad- 
ministration maybe,  that  of  the  British  government  is  not  a  whit 
better! 

But  what  has  been  the  general  result  of  Lord  William's  go- 
vernment? what  has  become  of  his  determination  to  do  his  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  he  has  been  placed  ? 
Professions  in  abundance  we  have  had ;  it  has  been  a  govern- 
ment of  professions,  which  has  begun  and  ended  in  words.  It 
may  have  been  his  Intention  to  have  fulfilled  them  j  but  he  for- 
got  to  add  the  qualifying  proviso,  that  J  his  good  intentions  were  \ 
never  to  interfere  with  the  main  principle  of  the  British  Indian  j 
Government,  profit  to  themselves  and  their  masters  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  India.  Every  arm  of  Government,  civil 
and  military,  has  been  crippled  by  the  miserable  system  of  petty 
economy  which  has  been  introduced.  ITie  abominable  system 
of  purveyance  and  forced  labour  is  still  in  fiiU  force.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  daily  deteriorated  by 
the  vexatious  system  of  internal  duties  which  is  still  preserved — 
the  people  are  still  oppressed  by  having  the  business  of  the  courts, 
and  offices,  conducted  in  a  language  foreign  both  to  the  gover- 
nGTs  and  the  governed — the  police  arrangements  have  deterio- 
rated— men  are  daily  appointed  to  situations  of  responsibility, 
who,  for  any  thing  that  is  known  of  their  qualifications,  may  be 
unable  even  to  speak  to  the  people— the  people  are  neither  hap- 
pier nor  richer  than  they  were  before — indeed,  their  impoverish- 
ment has  been  progressive — for,  while  the  evils  enumerated 
have  continued  in  full  force,  the  revenue  screw  has  scarcely  been 
relaxed  half  a  thread  of  the  many  hundreds  of  which  it  is  conj-  | 
posed:  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Government  servants  of  all  classes  ( 
have  been  fiUed  with  disgust  and  discontent  at  the  imputations^ 
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and  asparBioiis  with  which  they  have  been  assailed ;  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  hopes  and  expectations  on  the  strength  of  whidi 
they  left  their  home,  their  kindred,  and  their  country,  and 
which  have  cheered  and  supported  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
laborious  duties  while  exiles  in  a  foreign  land ;  while  the 
natives,  the  East  Indians,  and  the  English  settlers,  are  found 
equally  murmuring  at  the  Utde  which  has  been  practically  done 
to  unprove  their. 

Of  the  existence  of  these  feelings  among  the  English  popula- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  Government  are  sufficiendy 
aware ;  our  rulers  do,  and  may  for  some  time  to  come,  set  it  at 
defiance,  although  the  evil  consequences  will  be  ultimately  felt 
But  it  is  impossible  they  can  know  the  extent  to  which  they  pre- 
vail among  the  people  of  the  country :  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  set  at  nought  their  opinions,  and  even  to  consider 
them  as  incapable  of  forming  any,  that  it  is  almost  like  a  new 
sense  to  entertain  the  notion  of  regulating  our  proceedings  by 
the  consideration  of  their  effect  upon,  and  reception  by,  the 
people.  The  day  is  past,  however,  when  they  can  safely  be 
treated  with  such  contempt :  they  are  most  accurate  judges  of 
character;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  de- 
fenceless, and  open  to  attacks  from  all  around  them,  have 
encreased  this  natural  quality  to  a  degree  of  keenness  and  activity, 
of  which  the  spider's  eye,  which  is  said  to  ^^see  all  round,'*  is 
scarcely  susceptible.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch,  for  at  present 
they  feel  their  weakness,  and  know  that  they  are  in  our  power ; 
and  bitterly  do  they  murmur  among  themselves  at  our  extortions 
and  oppressions.  They  see  the  daily  retrenchments  which  are 
taking  place  in  every  department,  which,  so  far  from  benefiting 
them,  are  only  an  additional  means  of  depriving  them  of  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed  by  the  former  expenditure ;  and 
native  soldiers,  and  employes  of  all  ranks,  are  now  wandering 
about  the  country,  cursing  the  wretched  parsimony  which  has 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  they  know  that 
the  taxes  are  levied  as  usual  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  money 
thus  raised  is  hoarded  to  be  transmitted  to  England. 

All  this  they  see  and  reason  upon.     The  question  is  now 
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more  strongly  agitated  than  ever,  "  what  right  have  we  to  rule 
the  million  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ?"  And  further,  the  point 
is  also  discussed,  what  is  the  amount  of  our  power  to  support 
this  right?  Many  influential  individuals  among  them  are  now 
familiar  with  our  language,  and  many  more  are  daily  becoming 
acquainted  with  it :  a  native  press  exists  both  :n  Bengal  and  in 
the  upper  provinces ;  and  one  of  the  leading  English  journals  of 
Calcutta  has  lately  become  in  part  the  property  of  a  native  of 
wealth  and  talent.  Communication  between  people  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  is  daily  becoming  more  frequent,  and  will 
become  still  more  so.  By  a  wise  and  enlightened  system  of 
legislation,  all  this  might  be  turned  to  the  consolidation  of  our 
power,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  and  consequent 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Indian  Peninsula;  but  if 
nothing  be  done  to  turn  sentiments  into  a  different  channel  from 
that  in  which  they  now  run,  the  warning  which  predicts  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Indian  rule  will  not  be  long  ere  it  be 
fulfilled. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  are  such  strictures  expressed  against  the 
Government  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  ?  What  has  he  done 
more  than  former  Governors-General  of  India  to  deserve  them  ? 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  a  public  man  alone  his  proceed- 
ings are  here  discussed ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has 
brought  them  upon  himself,  by  his  abundant  professions  and 
non-performance.  If  his  predecessors  in  the  high  and  respon- 
sible ofiice  which  they  filled,  did  little  for  the  people  and  the 
country — if  they  contented  themselves  with  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ease  and  dignity,  and  all  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  their 
situation ;  and  solaced  themselves  for  their  separation  from  their 
home  and  friends  by  the  prospect  of  a  pension  after  their  return 
to  England — they  at  least  made  no  grand  professions.  But 
Lord  William  Bentinck  has  gratuitously  placed  himself  in  this 
position.  He  may  have  recommended  more  liberal  measures  to 
the  Home  Government,  he  may  have  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests ;  but  if  so,  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  affairs  of  Government  are  administered,  has  pre- 
vented the  public  from  being  made  acquainted  with  it.    And 
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the  general  result  of  his  measures  has  been,  to  lay  a  foundation 
on  which  may  rise  consequences  of  greater  moment,  both  to  the 
English  rulers  and  the  Indian  population,  than  have  ever  yet 
resulted  from  the  acts  of  any  preceding  Governor; — whether 
these  shall  be  productive  of  good  or  evil,  time  alone  can  show. 

December,  1834. 

P.  <S.  This  letter  has  produced  some  strictures,  from  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  admirers,  who  are  extremely  angry  at  the 
accusation  of  having  established  a  system  of  espionage.  Yet 
they  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  secret 
reports  were  required  from  the  commissioners,  on  the  official 
conduct  and  private  behaviour  of  the  junior  functionaries  in  their 
respective  divisions;  although  some  of  these  resided  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  their  commis- 
sioner ;  at  stations  which  he  only  visited  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  Also,  that  when  the  odious  nature  of  this  system  caused 
it  to  fall  into  disrepute,  that  official  reports  were,  and  are  still, 
called  for  from  all  who  have  any  under  their  authority.  That 
these  reports,  although  called  official,  are  kept  strictly  secret 
from  those  whom  they  chiefly  concern ;  and  that  certain  officers 
are  now  to  be  removed  from  their  situations,  in  consequence  of 
these  official  reports,  —while  the  proceedings,  with  reference  to 
the  removed,  have  been  very  secret,  and  the  reasons  for  judg- 
ment passed  not  given  to  the  judged. 

It  is  observed,  that  Lord  William's  great  fault  is  not  that  he  is 
led,  but  that  he  is  too  fond  of  leading,  and  acting  too  doggedly 
on  his  own  opinioui  At  first  sight,  it  may  apparently  be  so,  but 
not  to  the  close  observer.  He  who  adopts  a  notion  on  little  or 
no  grounds,  and  then  doggedly  adheres  to  it,  right  or  wrong,  is 
precisely  the  person  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  a  designing  man 
who  possesses  tact.  Once  set  him  off,  he  is  like  a  Must  Hat^hee 
(a  vicious  elephant — a  common  simile  with  the  natives  for  a 
headstrong  obstinate  person).  Only  provoke  him  and  loose  his 
chain,  when  his  head  is  turned  towards  the  individual  you  dis- 
like, and  the  destruction  or  injury  of  your  foe  is  pretty  certain. 
As  to  the  result  of  his  femous  system,  only  look  at  the  notori- 
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Ously  inefficient  men  who  retain  their  situations,  and  who,  from 
this  circumstance,  must  be  supposed  to  stand  high  in  his  Lord- 
ship's estimation, — at  the  drunkard,  who  still  holds  his  official 
rank,  though  his  habits  of  intoxication  had  continued  for  years, 
and  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  attention  to  his  duty, — at 
the  peculator,  who  is  equally  fortunate, — and  then  at  the  really 
efficient  men  who  are  in  the  black  list  of  the  Government  books, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  secret  report  from  some  superior 
authority,  to  whom  the  doomed  individuals  have  had  the  bold- 
ness to  point  out  some  evil.  The  character  of  the  former  are, 
and  have  been  for  years,  perfectly  notorious — not  only  to  those 
who  suffisr,  the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed — ^but  to  the 
English  inhabitants,  including  the  Government  functionaries,  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  If  the  Governor-General  be  really 
ignorant  of  these  circumstances,  it  speaks  little  for  his  system : 
if  he  be  acquainted  with  them,  what  have  become  of  his  profes- 
sions ? 

As  to  the  circumstance  that  an  address  has  been  presented  to 
Lord  William  on  his  leaving  India,  and  that  a  subscription  is 
being  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  him :  if  a 
tribute  from  the  community  to  a  departing  Governor,  were 
really  an  independent  expression  of  opinion,  it  would  be  of  some 
value :  but  in  India  it  is  not  so.  None  of  those  in  the  service  of 
Government,  and  but  few  of  those  not  in  the  service,  are  suffi- 
ciently independent  of  the  good  or  ill  will  of  the  powers  that  be, 
to  dare  to  express  their  real  opinion — they  often  do  not  think  it 
safe  to  decline  putting  their  names  to  an  address  or  Stubscriptioni 
even  contrary  to  their  opinion.  There  never  was  any  man  in 
power  who  had  not  his  admirers,  and  these  are  usually  in  power 
too.  The  way  such  things  are  managed  in  India  is,  generally, 
as  follows  : — A  few  individuals,  who  have  either  received  bene- 
fits, or  hope  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  dispensers  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  or  from  the  love  of  putting  themselves  before  the 
public,  agitate  the  proposal.  Some  assent  from  similar  motives ; 
others  because  they  dare  not  refuse ;  some  because  they  admire 
the  private  character  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  mark  of 
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public  approbation ;  others,  again,  from  the  pleasure  of  an  anti- 
cipated exhibition  of  their  oratorical  powers  at  a  public  meeting; 
and  not  a  few  from  the  expected  enjoyment  of  a  grand  ball  or 
dinner,  at  which  the  votaries  of  good  eating  and  drinking  may 
display  the  superiority  of  English  over  native  manners— exem- 
plified by  the  glorious  practice,  worthy  of  sailors  in  a  pot-house, 
of  sitting  up  half  the  night  drinking  toasts,  thumping  the  tables, 
roaring  till  they  are  hoarse,  and  finally  being  helped  to  bed  by 
their  native  servants,  in  a  state  of  inebriety. 

The  servants  of  Government  would  do  well  to  refrain  from 
signing  any  laudatory  address  to  a  Governor,  until  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  independent,  with  equal  publicity,  to  express  censure 
of  his  measures.  Moreover,  a  Governor  would  much  better 
consult  his  dignity,  by  declining  to  receive  addresses  firom  those 
who  may,  if  they  please,  praise,  but  are  not  allowed  to  blame ; 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  military  commandant  always  refuses 
to  receive  a  laudatory  address  firom  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Feb.  1836. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT— QUAUFI- 
CATIONS  OF  A  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

My  last  number  contained  a  slight  sketch  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  which  was  shown  the  little  claim 
possessed  by  his  Lordship  to  the  character  of  a  benefactor  of  the 
people  of  Lidia.  He  certainly  contrived  to  deceive  the  public 
as  to  his  qualifications,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  governor  who 
has  preceded  him.  For  a  long  time,  .his  splendid  talents,  un- 
wearied application  to  business,  and  anxious  desire  to  benefit  the 
country  under  his  dominion,  were  so  universal  a  theme  for  admi- 
ration and  applause,  that  all  these  valuable  qualities  seem  to  have 
been  admitted  without  enquiry  or  reflection ;  while  some  of  his 
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admirers,  not  content  with  awarding  to  him  that  portion  of 
flattery  which  his  situation  might,  in  some  degree,  justify,  exalted 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  Hastings  or  a  Wellesley.  "  Kuhan  Sona? 
Kuhan  Chandee  ?'*  to  use  a  Hindostanee  proverb ;  the  two  latter 
were  as  superior  to  Lord  William  as  gold  is  to  silver. 

That  Lord  William,  to  a  certain  extent,  meant  well,  and  that 
he  had  a  fair  share  of  talent,  of  a  certain  description,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  But  his  mind  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of  what  is 
symptomatic  of  greatness,  and  of  inferiority.  Had  his  theatre 
of  action  been  more  limited,  he  might  probably  have  filled  it 
with  propriety  and  effect ;  but  as  the  planet  that  illumines  its 
own  sphere  with  sufficient  radiance,  throws  but  a  feeble  ray  upon 
the  earth,  so  a  man  who  could  have  ruled  a  small  island  in  the 
West  Indies  with  credit  and  ability,  might  be  found  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  government  of  an  empire  like  that  of  British-India. 
For  the  execution  of  this  great  and  responsible  charge,  propor- 
tional powers  are  requisite;  a  mind  of  large  and  comprehensive 
force,  capable  of  taking  wide  and  general  views  of  the  range 
within  its  eye,  with  a  facility  of  seizing  upon  points  of  importance, 
and  concentrating  the  force  of  its  attention  immediately  upon 
them:  great  penetration  and  insight  into  character,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  instruments ;  together  with  a  confidence  in 
those  employed ;  fi-eedom  from  all  jealousy  of  the  power  entrusted 
to  their  hands ;  a  willing  allowance  to  them  of  a  due  share  of  au- 
thority, patronage,  and  responsibility,  from  the  conviction  that 
such  conduct  could  alone  secure  their  attachment,  and  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  general  good.  To  these  qualifications  must 
be  added  the  ability  to  devise  rules  based  upon  broad  founda- 
tions and  sound  principles,  both  for  our  political  relations  with 
foreign  states,  and  for  the  administration  of  our  internal  govern- 
ment—capable of  drawing  a  clear  and  well-defined  outline,  and 
leaving  the  detail  to  subordinate  hands ;  while,  in  personal  inter- 
course and  communication  with  those  under  authority,  the  great- 
est urbanity  of  manner,  and  the  most  courteous  demeanor,  should 
be  exercised,  so  as  to  avoid  all  needless  occasions  of  giving  offence, 
and  all  indications  of  dislike  or  suspicion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  indispensable  qualifications  required  in 
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a  Governor-General  of  India*  They  were  possessed^  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  by  Lords  Wellesley  and  Hastings ;  whereas,  in 
many  points,  the  very  opposite  are  the  characteristics  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  He  wanted  the  enlargement  of  mind — for 
we  may  look  in  vain  through  his  administration  for  any  acts 
directly  and  entirely  emanating  from  himself,  which  are  indica- 
tive of  a  comprehensive  intellect  or  enlightened  views,  on  a  large 
scale.  An  insight  into  character  was  peculiar  both  to  Hastings 
and  Wellesley  :  of  the  numbers  of  public  officers  who  were 
selected  for  situations  of  responsibility  by  those  noblemen,  there 
is  scarcely  one  who  disappointed  the  expectations  that  were 
formed.  Undoubtedly  many  inefficient  officers  were  gradually 
raised  to  high  appointments  in  the  time  of  those  two  governors, 
but  these  were  cases  with  which,  personally,  they  had  nothing  to 
do ;  it  was  the  mere  routine  of  an  exclusive  service.  The  very 
reverse  has  too  often  occurred  under  Lord  William's  administra- 
tion. His  suspicious  temper,  and  inordinate  love  of  power, 
induced  him  to  reject  the  usual  and  obvious  modes  of  ascertain- 
ing the  character  of  the  servants  of  Government;  his  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  abilities  for  judging  of  the  characters  of 
others,  led  him  to  disregard  all  other  opinions;  and  when  be 
discovered  that  he  had  neither  the  means  for  ascertaining  who 
were  really  worthy  or  unworthy  by  his  own  personal  investiga- 
tion, he  was  driven  to  adopt  the  espionage  system.  The  result 
of  all  this,  added  to  his  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  an  opinion  or 
resolution  once  formed,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been  that 
a  greater  proportion  of  inefficient  men  have  been  promoted,  and 
men  of  ability  neglected,  than  in  the  times  of  Wellesley,  Hast- 
ings, or  even  Amherst;  a  natural  consequence  of  the-efiects  of 
secret  reports,  and  the  influence  of  spies,  who,  of  course,  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  friends,  and  injure  those  whom 
they  disliked.  These  great  defects  in  Lord  William's  character 
clogged  and  retarded  the  proceedings  of  Government  in  a  great 
degree.  Councillors,  secretaries,  boards,  commissioners,  and 
ether  funeticmaries,  were  gradually  stripped  of  their  authority  j 
none  of  them  were  deemed  fit  to  be  trusted ;  they  had  all  some 
Improper  object  in  view*    Every  thing  must  be  referred  to  him- 
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self*,  he  alone  being  free  from  taint,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment,  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders.  The  result  was, 
that  much  was  left  undone.  Lord  William's  harsh  measures 
were  also  rendered  still  more  grating  by  the  ungracious  manner 
in  which  they  were  carried  into  effect;  while  the  unfeeling 
remarks,  by  which  they  were  sometimes  accompanied,  are  still 
too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  my  readers ;  and  however  highly  Lord 
William  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of  his  few  admirers,  I  be- 
lieve the  common  observation  will  be  found  correct,  that  he  who 
has  himself  a  low  and  mean  opinion  of  human  nature^  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  devoid  of  elevation  or  generosity  of  mind.  The 
experience  of  some  men  may  indeed  have  been  unfortunate,  and 
possibly  have  created  a  bias  against  their  species  imperceptibly ; 
but  even  in  those  cases  a  man  of  judgment  would  be  cautious  in 
betraying  it,  from  the  danger  (seldom  imaginary)  that  thereby 
men  might  be  rendered  dishonest  who  neither  were^  nor  other- 
wise would  have  been  so. 

Again,  instead  of  guiding  his  conduct  by  general  rules  and 
principles  of  enlarged  bearing.  Lord  William's  time  was  occupied 
by  all  sorts  of  petty  details.  In  fact,  these  were  alone  within  the 
scope  of  his  genius.  With  regard  to  economy,  for  instance,  his 
whole  forte  consisted  in  making  deductions  from  salaries,  dis- 
charging a  few  poor  clerks,  or  uniting  two  offices  in  one,  making 
one  person  do  the  work  of  both  (at  least  issuing  orders  to  that 
effect)  without  any  regard  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  employ- 
ments, or  the  amount  of  duty  which  devolved  on  the  officer, 
though  it  might  be  beyond  the  physical  powers  of  two  or  threef . 


*  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  secre- 
taries recommended  to  Lord  William 
that  some  token  of  approbation  should 
be  bestowed  on  a  native  who,  at  his 
own  expense,  had  made  a  road  of 
several  miles ;  fearing  Lord  William 
had  forgotten  it,  the  secretary  men- 
tioned it  a  second  time;  on  which 
Lord  William  turned  on  him,  with  a 
peculiar  sneer,  and  said,  ''yon  seem 
particularly  interested  in  the  matter." 

On  another,  a  public  officer  was  re- 
commending the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  superintend  the  making  of 
the  road :  Lord  William  said,  '^  some 


friend  of  yours  being  just  ready  for 
the  place."  I  do  not  rouch  for  the 
exact  words ;  but  the  anecdotes  are 
known  to  hundreds. 

In  several  instances,  when  small 
sums  were  applied  for  to  repair  bridged 
or  works  of  a  public  nature.  Lord 
William^s  reply  was,  to  wait  till  he 
arrived  in  his  tour,  when  he  would 
inquire  into  the  matter. 

t  It  is  said  that  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  coming  out  to  India  as 
Governor-General,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington remarked,  "  He  will  alter  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  leave  the 
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To  adopt  a  more  enlightened  system  of  taxation ;  to  create  a 
property  in  land  (which,  in  the  western  provinces,  has  no  real 
existence),  and  devise  some  measure  for  checking  that  curse  of 
the  country — equal  division  of  landed  property  between  sons  or 
co-heirs — ^by  which-  every  landed  family  is,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  generations,  reduced  to  pauperism ;  in  short,  to  adopt 
I  any  measure  except  such  as  promised  immediate  apparent  bene- 
fit, was  quite  beyond   Lord  William  Bentinck's  reach.     We 
caimot  have  a  stronc^er  instance  than  the  retention  of  the  inland 
Customs  and  transit  duties.     The  facts  and  documents  published 
py  Mr.  Trevelyan,  nearly  two  years  ago,  demonstrated,  to  the 
I  atis&ction  of  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  by  abolishing  the 
lumerous  Inland  Custom  Houses,  and  levying  tolKpnly  at  a  few 
rrand  outlets,  the  ultimate  net  revenue,  in  that  branch,  would 
>e  greater  than  it  now  is ;  while  the  deterioration,  which  is,  under 
such  a  withering  system,  progressively  increasing,  of  internal 
Icommerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  would  at  once  be  checked, 
I  and  that  these  sources  of  national  and  individual  prosperity 
taffllLd  be  revived. 

All  this  might  be  very  true,  but  there  was  one  evil  annexed 
to  the  plan,  viz.  that  although  the  ultimate  benefit  both  to  the 
people  and  to  Government  was  certain,  yet  the  probability  is, 
that  for  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  years,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  plan,  there  may  be  a  falling  off  of  the  revenue.  This 
was  enough.  To  adopt  a  measure,  of  which  the  benefit  should 
not  appear  till  the  time  of  his  successor,  and  to  face  the  Court  of 
Directors  with  a  deficit  in  his  balance  sheet,  directly  caused  by 
an  act  of  his  own,  was  more  than  Lord  William's  moral  courage 
was  equal  to. 

It  is,  however,  useless  any  longer  to  dilate  on  tlie  many  op- 
portunities overlooked  by  Lord  William  to  earn  for  himself 
the  character  of  a  really  enlightened  statesman.  Many  have 
already  been  pointed  out  in  former  numbers  of  these  papers,  and 
others  will  appear  in  the  suggestions  about  to  be  advanced ;  we 


country  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Why, 
if  he  sees  two  wine-glasses  placed  so 
(arranging  them  side  by  side),  he  will 


remove  them  and  place  them  so," 
(wriggling  one  glass  to  the  rear  of 
the  olher). 
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have  waited  till  the  close  of  his  administration,  in  the  hope  that 
some  measures  for  the  good  of  the  comitry,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  government,  should  be  promulgated,  and  our  hopes  are 
disappointed.  From  the  experience  we  have  had  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam's conduct  in  this  country,  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  consi- 
dered an  unfair  conclusion,  that  though  he  might  have  been  fully 
competent  to  the  government  of  any  petty  insular  territory,  of 
which  he  could  make  the  tour  in  a  week ;  visit  every  oflBce ; 
examine  every  account  book;  and  discover  some  small  over- 
charge in  the  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  office ;  he  certainly  does 
not  possess  the  talents  or  qualifications  requisite  for  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire  like  that  of  British-India.  We  have  now  had 
the  experiment  made  of  the  busy  meddling  governor  of  detail. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  jpeople,  that  our  next  may 
be  of  a  different  stamp,  more  from  the  mould  of  a  Hastings  or  a 
Wellesley,  or  that,  if  these  hopes  are  too  exalted,  that  at  least  we 
may  be  favoured  with  a  quiet  individual  like  Lord  Amherst,  who 
will  leave  the  conduct  of  the  detail  of  affairs  to  those  whose  expe- 
rience is  better  able  to  conduct  them.  Our  present  locum  ienensy 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  not  being  at  all  secure  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  uncertain  how  long  he  may  hold  it,  will  not  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  commence  operations,  which  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  new  Governor  may  approve.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable field  for  him  to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  the  Governor 
and  Councils,  both  ordinary  and  legislative ;  and  first,  I  would 
make  a  remark  on  the  question  that  has  been  so  frequently  asked 
of  late,  viz.  "  When  will  the  Government  learn  to  rule  the  coun- 
try for  the  benefit  of  the  people?"  It  is  a  question  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  To  do  this  would  indeed  produce 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  British-India,  for  it  would  be  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  fundamental  principle  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  guide  of  our  rule,  viz.  to  realize  the  largest  possible 
revenue,  and  to  provide  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  relations 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  do  not  deny,  indeed  I  have  re- 
peatedly allowed,  that  our  rulers  had  no  objection  to  the  well- 
being  and  good  government  of  the  people,  nay  even  that  they 
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were  well  and  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  provided  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  primary  object.  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  a  sound  and  recognized  axiom,  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  any  country,  and  of  their  rulers,  are  one;  or  in  other 
words,  that  no  nation  can  thrive  under  a  bad  government,  the 
ultimate  result  being  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  and 
diminution  of  the  government  revenue.  This  is  all  very  true, 
and  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  successive  Governors ;  and 
were  it  the  custom  to  keep  the  same  Governor- General  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  same  collector  an  equal  length  of  time  in 
the  same  district,  sounder  principles  would  ere  this  probably 
have  been  reduced  to  practice. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment has  any  permanent  interest  in  benefiting  the  country  or  the 
people.  India  has  hitherto  been  like  a  rack-rented  estate,  in 
which  the  farms  are  let  at  high  rents  for  short  leases.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  that  you  urge  on  the  farmer  who  is  over  cropping 
his  land — "  If  you  allow  it  to  lie  fallow  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
spend  so  much  in  manuring  it  the  third,  this  farm,  which  now 
yields  barely  a  return  of  five  fold,  would,  for  several  years  after, 
produce  nine  fold ;  whereas,  under  your  present  system,  it  will 
shortly  cease  to  be  worth  cultivating."  The  farmer  replies: 
"This  is  very  true,  but  my  lease  is  only  for  three  years;  the 
chance  of  renewal  is  doubtful,  so  I  must  make  what  I  can," 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  IndiaA^y  to  a  collector,  "  this 
assessment  is  too  high,  if  you  maKe  a  small  reduction  in  the 
revenue  of  this  settlement,  for  the  first  five  years,  the  land  will 
ultimately  pay  more  than  you  receive  under  your  present  plan." 
♦*I  am  fully  aware  of  this,"  replies  the  collector,  "but  if  I 
adopted  your  suggestion,  I  should  be  deemed  inefficient,  and 
lose  all  chance  of  promotion ;  whereas  I  hope  to  have  received 
some  other  appointment  before  the  mischief  will  be  apparent,'* 
Propose  the  same  to  commissioners,  boards  of  revenue,  &c.  the 
reply  will  be  much  the  same.  Suggest  to  the  courts  and  judges 
any  .  sures  for  the  improvement  of  justice. — Some  have  not 
time  deliberate  on  them;  others  do  not  like  to  recommend 
them,  should  they  involve  any  extra  expense ;  and  all  and  each 
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comfort  themselves  with  the  idea,  ^^  it  will  last  my  time/'  and  I 
few  care  what  happens  afterwards.     Go  to  the  head  of  the  I 
Government  and  the  same  feeling  prevails ;   of  which  Lord  I 
William  Bentinck  and  the  internal  customs  and  transit  duties   1 
already  alluded  to,  is  a  memorable  example.  1 

The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived  when  this  short-sighted 
and  ruinous  policy  must  be  abandoned,  and  wiser  measures 
adopted.  Direct  taxation  has  been  pushed  to  the  utmost :  if  we 
continue  to  shake  the  tree,  without  allowing  the  fruit  xo  ripen, 
instead  of  obtaining  what  we  seek,  we  shall  only  break  the 
branches,  and  injure  the  trunk,  and  render  it  less  productive  the 
ensuing  season.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  a  little  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moisture,  and  incur  a  slight  expense  in 
fencing  round  the  garden,  and  manuring  the  roots ;  and  thus,  to 
drop  metaphor,  instead  of  grasping  at  once  at  every  thing  which 
lies  within  our  reach,  land,  goods,  and  cattle,  to  swell  the  amount 
of  present  revenue,  we  must  establish  security  of  property,  espe* 
cially  of  landed  property  (which,  as  has  been  before  asserted, 
does  not  at  present  virtually  exist  in  the  western  provinces) ;  we 
should  allow  the  people  a  suiBcient  profit  and  interest  in  the 
land,  so  that  they  may  anticipate  the  prospect  of  reaping  some 
benefit  to  themselves  from  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
husbandry.  We  should  rescue  trade  and  manufactures  from  the 
low  ebb  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  our  grasping  and 
injudicious  transit  duties;  and  we  should  place  the  civil  and 
criminal  administration  on  a  footing  which  will  not  only  dispense 
justice  between  man  and  man,  but  between  Government  and 
individuals.  This  done,  affairs  may  then  be  left  to  private  skill 
and  enterprise ;  for  the  natives,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said 
about  their  bigotted  adherence  to  old  customs,  will  not  be  slow 
to  follow  the  example  of  improvement  which  may  be  set  them  by 
European  settlers,  and  there  will  then  be  a  field  for  these  which 
at  present  does  not  exists. 

And  here,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  great  difference 

*  "  Rule  but  tbe  country  for  the  countiy's  sake, 

And  soon  'twill  give  you  more  than  now  you  take." 

India,  a  poem. 
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both  of  the  cause  and  the  result  of  increase  of  revenue  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India.  In  the  former  country,  it  is  a  legitimate 
source  of  satis&ction  to  a  minister ;  if  it  has  occurred  without 
any  alteration  of  the  taxes,  it  demonstrates  that  the  people  are 
better  off  than  they  were  before ;  if  it  be  in  consequence  of  any 
alteration  in  the  taxes,  or  of  the  diminution  of  the  tax  upon  any 
particular  articles,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  minister's  sagacity  in  mak- 
ing arrangements,  which  have  raised  the  revenue,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  burden  on  the  people  has  been  lessened;  while 
smuggling  has  perhaps  been  diminished.  In  short,  setting  aside 
an  artificial  state  of  things,  arising  from  high  taxes,  and  high 
prices  during  a  war,  the  increase  of  revenue  in  England  can  only, 
generally  speaking,  arise  from  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
people.  In  India  it  is  unhappily  the  very  reverse.  Upon  the 
system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  an  increase  of  revenue  has 
only  been  produced  by  taking  so  much  more  from  the  people, 
and  leaving  them  so  much  the  poorer.  The  main  revenue  is 
raised  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  land,  and  the  only  limit  has  yet 
been  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay ;  we  have  gone  on  progres- 
sively raising  our  demands,  until  the  people  refuse  to  retain  or 
to  cultivate  their  lands  ;  and  not  until  it  has  come  to  this 
extremity  has  the  Government  ever  thought  of  fixing  any  limit 
on  that  direct  tax.  Other  direct  taxes  are  raised  to  an  immense 
extent  by  a  monopoly  on  salt,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
by  a  tax  on  law  proceedings.  Both  of  these  have  been  pushed 
to  an  extent  which  falls  with  very  great  hardship  on  the  poorer 
classes.  I  allow,  however,  and  am  rejoiced  to  perceive  it,  that 
better  principles  are  beginning  to  be  acted  upon.  In  the  settle- 
ment that  is  now  making,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  Board 
are  desirous  to  leave  a  fair  share  of  profit  to  cultivators;  and 
several  individuals  high  in  office  are  anxious  to  introduce  a  better 
system  of  internal  government.  I  only  hope  that  the  supreme 
government  will  move  forward  voluntarily,  and  not  wait  until 
the  people  are  roused  to  remedy  their  own  wrongs. 

And  now  let  me  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  suggestions  which, 
although  from  an  anonymous  pen,  are  offered  by  one  who  has 
lived  much  s^vfiong  the  people,  and  observed  closely ;  so  that  at 
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least  they  have  experience  and  personal  investigation  in  their 
favour.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  may  be  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  already  been  advanced  in  former  papers ;  but 
as  these  have  been  by  no  means  generally  read,  to  repeat  them 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  present  readers,  nor  indeed  may  it  be 
wholly  amiss  to  refresh  the  memory  of  those  in  power,  who  may 
have  given  attention  to  my  former  remarks.  The  suggestions 
are  numbered,  simply  for  convenience  of  reference ;  some  of  them 
I  shall  discuss  in  this  paper,  others  will  be  treated  separately. 

First.  To  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  the  existing 
laws.  This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  among  all  the  complaints,  which  have  been  both 
numerous  and  just,  a  sufficient  distinction  has  never  yet  been 
drawn  between  what  is  chargeable  on  the  defects  of  the  laws,  and 
what  should  be  imputed  to  their  non-execution  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  judicial  establishments.  Until  the  latter  be  re- 
medied, we  are  quite  unable  to  form  a  judgment  whether  our 
laws  be  good  or  bad,  or  in  what  points  they  require  revision  and 
consolidation.  Till  then,  codification,  or  any  other  labours  of  the 
Law  Commission,  will  be  thrown  away. 

Hitherto,  revenue  having  been  the  chief  object,  the  revenue 
line  was  the  only  one  in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  a  public 
officer  had  any  chance  of  rising  to  distinction.  The  civil  judi- 
cial department  had,  until  the  last  three  years,  been  completely 
neglected;  the  police  and  criminal  received  at  first  considerable 
attention,  but  this  has  wofully  deteriorated,  while  the  civil  courts 
have  advanced  in  improvement.  The  cause  is  that  so  often  com- 
plained of,  the  inefficiency  of  the  establishments  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  our  Indian  legislation,  we  usually 
run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  we  do  not  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  executing  the  laws,  and  when  the  evil  has  arisen  to 
such  a  height  that  some  remedy  is  indispensable,  one  department 
has  generally  been  relieved  at  the  expense  of  another.  Formerly, 
in  each  district,  one  man  was  civil  judge  and  magistrate,  and  an- 
other, styled  collector,  was  to  superintend  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  land  rent.  When  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice  (for  in 
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reality  there  was  none  under  the  old  gystem)  a  very  excellent 
plan,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  devised,  which  has  been 
described  in  No.  XXIII.  and  others  of  these  papers.  But  instead 
of  creating  an  efficient  police  establishment,  the  magistracy  was 
annexed  to  the  collectorship ;  and  it  was  said  that  every  collector 
should  have  a  deputy,  between  whom  and  himself  some  proper 
distribution  of  the  duties  should  be  made.  This  promised  to  be 
better  than  the  old  system;  but  as  regards  the  revenue  and 
police,  the  practical  application  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
The  absurd  plan  of  making  the  collector-magistrate  responsible 
in  both  departments ;  and  the  vanity  and  love  of  power  which 
induced  the  collectors,  in  many  instances,  to  centre  all  authority 
in  themselves,  reduced  the  deputies  to  mere  assistants,  who  were 
expected  to  work  hard,  and  in  reality  perform  a  large  share  of 
the  duty,  while  the  collectors  were  to  reap  all  the  credit.  The 
natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  ensued :  the  deputies  have 
taken  little  or  no  interest  in  their  duties,  and  though  fine  sound- 
ing paragraphs  have  been  penned  about  "  sense  of  duty,"  "  con- 
sulting the  interest  of  Government,"  and  others  of  a  similar 
description,  I  believe  few,  if  any,  instances  could  be  produced  of 
a  collector-magistrate  and  his  deputy  working  together  with  real 
cordiality  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  collector's  chief 
object  has  been  the  revenue  duties,  and  the  police  has  been  left 
to  shift  for  itself;  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
collectors  was  occupied  in  making  out  forms,  and  drawing  up 
police  reports,  which  prevented  his  giving  undivided  attention  to 
revenue  concerns. 

\  The  result  has  been,  that  these  have  been  too  much  neglected, 
{while  the  police  is  rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  complete  disor- 
ganization. Crimes  are  on  the  increase ;  particularly  the  gang 
robberies  in  Bengal  proper,  which,  unless  checked,  will  ere  long 
rival,  in  numbers  and  atrocity,  those  which  were  perpetrated 
between  the  years  1804  and  1809.  Some  of  my  readers  will  be 
startled  at  this  assertion,  and  refer  in  refutation  to  the  periodical 
!  statements  of  crimes  forwarded  by  the  magistrates,  which  show  a 
J-  considerable  diminution  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Were  these 
to  be  depended  on,  they  would  be  conclusive :  if  we  could  be- 
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Jieve  the  statements  and  forms,  the  police  would  appear  to  be  in 
a  higher  state  of  efEciency  than  at  any  previous  period,  whereas 
all  those  behind  the  scenes,  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  \ 
state  of  things,  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  these  statements  are  utterly  incorrect ; 
they  do  not  show  nearly  the  number  of  crimes  really  committed. 
It  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  latter  years  of  Lord  William's 
government,  to  substituteJorTpsj  rftturnffi^aiidstatements,  for  an 
efficient  system JT  Among  the  people  his  government  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Nuksha  Raj"  or  "  government  of 
forms."  The  reliance  that  has  been  placed  upon  these  returns, 
and  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  them,  is  highly  absurd.  In 
some  places  the  strength  of  the  police  has  been  reduced;  in 
others  the  business  has  been  vested  in  the  Tuseeldars  (subordi- 
nate revenue  officers),  while  in  no  district  has  the  collector- 
magistrate  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  proper  attention  to  this  part 
of  bis  duty.  A  bad  season  will  generally  produce  an  increase  of 
crime — other  local  or  temporary  causes  may  have  some  effect—^ 
no  matter  what  the  reason  might  be,  that  was  rarely  investigated : 
but  should  one  half  yearly  report  exhibit  a  greater  number  of 
crimes  than  the  preceding,  the  collector^  magistrate,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  received  a  reprimand,  which  he  subdivided  among  his 
police  officers ;  while,  should  the  amount  of  crime  be  less,  a  letter 
of  approbation  was  dispatched  to  the  district  officers.  The  native 
police  officers  have  been  knowing  enough  to  profit  by  the  hint, 
and  for  the  last  year,  or  year  and  a  half,  the  periodical  returns 
from  most  districts  exhibit  a  progressive  decrease  of  crime  5  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  committed  being  registered. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  concomitant  disadvantages,  the 
new  system  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old;  and  the 
country  has  suffered  less  injury  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
police  arrangements  than  from  the  non-existence  of  any  civil 
administration.  I  Thii  auniliilacloir^ot   crelEt,  HSdT  consequeS 
injury  to  commerce  and  agriculture  resulting  from  the  latter! 
was  an  evil  which  the  people  had  no  means  of  remedying :  th 
absence  of  a  good  police  can  in  a  considerable  degree  be  pr 
vided  for  by  the  establishment  of  watches  among  themselves 
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and  ft  1b  probaHe  that  when  \Yie  police  shall  hav^^'pHcMBfted'k 
few  steps' farther  in  its  progressive  disorgani2ati<5ri,  th^  '^^pfe 
will  altogether  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  **  '  * ' 
'  In  flie  mean  time,  wherever  the  civil  judges  were  efficient  ihen, 
and  attentive  to  their  duty,  the  courts  began  to  revive,  and 
something  like  justice  was  attainable;  and,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  more,  provided  some  requisite  alterations  were 
made  in  the  laws,  the  civil  administration  promised  to  be  on  a 
footing  which  would  leave  little  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
But  all  tliis  is  likely  to  be  marred  by  Lord  William's  notion  of 
economizing,  and  the  anomalous  remedies  which  ai*e  in  such 
high  esteem  with  the  British-Indian  government.  The  number 
of  commissioners  (who  were  placed  each  over  two,  three,  or  four 
districts,  according  to  their  size,  to  supervise  the  revenue  and 
police  establislunents)  was  reduced,  consequently  they  could  not 
perform  the  duties  required.  This  is  to  be  remedied  by  trans- 
ferring any  or  all  of  their  police  duties  to  the  civil  judges.  The 
collector  and  his  assistants  are  too  much  occupied  with  revenue 
matters  to  attend  to  the  magistracy  department;  and  the  Sudder 
Ameens  are  employed  in  investigating  and  deciding  the  mpst 
petty  criminal  complaints,  to  the  great  neglect  of  their  piyil 
duties,  which  are  of  infinitely  more  importance;  so  that,  if  thi^ 
plan  be  persevered  in,  the  civil  courts  will,  ere  long,  be  in  a^ 
bad  a  state  as  they  were  three  years  ago. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  patch-work  expedients  should  be 
thrown  aside,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  country  should 
be  once  for  all  put  iipbi|,  a  diiferent  system.  To  do  this,  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  police  departments  should  be  made  ahnosut 
entirely  distinct.  The  framework  of  the  qivil  administration,  9S 
&r  as  regards  courts  and  offices,  is  very  good,  and  I  would  not 
propose  any  alteration  in  it  at  present.  Some  little  improve- 
ment is  required  in  the  laws  and  rules  of  practice ;  and  if  this 
be  done,  and  the  courts  once  cleared  of  all  arrears,  there  wiU  be 
but  little  ground  for  complaint  on  this  head,  and  at  least  we 
sliall  be  able  to  see  where  the  defects  pointed  out  lie.  It  woul4b 
however,  greatly  tend  to  the.  improvement  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, if  the  judges  were  not  only  allowed,  but  obliged  to  make 
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die  tBvr  of  iheir  rapectm  dtefiots  onee  a  ye«%  ud  iMpeet  dw 
eondbet  of  die  Mbordinale  jndicud  ofioefs  ^i^  rande  at  a  dk- 
taaee  from  tlie  head  statba. 

The  police  and  magisterial  department  must  be  entifely  sepa* 
rate  from  the  eoUection  of  the  revenue.  In  every  district  there 
flhoukl  be  a  mi^istrate,  with  one  head  assistant  and  one  jmiior 
assistant  By  this  means  the  magistrate  could  be  continually 
makii^  the  tour  of  his  district,  leaving  the  head  assistant  to 
conduct  the  current  duties  of  the  office.  Sometimes  the  manage- 
ment might  be  reversed,  the  latter  being  deputed  to  make  some 
local  enquiry  or  investigation,  while  the  magistrate  would  remain 
at  he<id-quarters.  The  junior  assistant  should  attend  sometimes 
on  one,  sometimes  on  the  other  of  those  two  officers,  and  should 
also  be  entrusted  to  decide  petty  cases,  or  make  enquiries  in  mat- 
ters of  more  serious  import.  The  chief  utility  of  such  an  employ- 
ment is  as  a  school  wherein  young  men  should  learn  their  duties. 
Were  such  a  system  as  this  established,  the  native  police  officers 
(kotwals  and  thanadars)  might  be  entrusted  with  higher  powers 
than  they  now  possess,  and  might  be  allowed  to  decide  some 
petty  cases  (such  as  disputes  regarding  trespasses  of  cattle  and 
others)  on  the  spot,  instead  of  obliging  the  people  to  proceed 
perhaps  fifty  miles  to  the  magistrate.  The  respectable  land- 
holders might  be  also  entrusted  with  certain  police  powers,  and, 
by'a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  would  be  easily 
induced  to  give  their  assistance.  This  would  enable  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  number  of  constables  and  other  inferior 
police  functionaries ;  and  from  the  saving  eifected  here,  the  pay 
of  the  higher  class  (kotwals  and  thanadars)  might  be  increased, 
by  which  those  offices  might  be  filled  by  a  more  respectable 
description  of  people ;  while  the  constant  visits  of  the  magistrate 
would  deter  them  from  abusing  their  authority.  But  this  head 
will  of  itself  furnish  materials  for  a  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  crimes,  could  we  ensure  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates  of  sufficient  abilities  and  experience,  so 
as  to  render  them  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  such  powers,  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  all  connected  with  a  criminal  pro- 
secution,  if  sentences  in  all  cases  were  at  once  pronounced  by 
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the  magistrates.  But  it  will  not,  probably,  be  deemed  expedient 
to  allow  them  to  decide  finally  in  higher  crimes  than  are  at 
present  under  their  cognizance.  All  heinous  offenees  must 
therefore  be  committed  for  trial ;  and,  when  the  civil  judge  has 
time  for  the  duty,  he  is  perhaps  the  best  person  to  hold  the 
sessions ;  for,  being  on  the  spot,  it  is  done  without  delay ;  and 
so  much  improved  is  this  branch  of  the  administration,  that  on 
an  average  the  period  of  detention  in  jail  between  committal  and 
trial  does  not  exceed  a  fortnight  This,  therefore,  may  remain 
as  it  is* 

Another  point  to  be  provided  for  is  some  tribunal  of  appeal 
from  the  orders  and  de<;isions  of  magistrates.  Formerly  this 
existed  in  the  courts  of  appeal;  latterly,  in  the  commissioners; 
but  the  distance  which  the  parties  are  often  obliged  to  travel,  (a 
hundred  or  even  two  hundred  miles)  is  a  great  hardship ;  and  it 
is  now  proposed  to  constitute  the  civil  and  sessions  judges  courts 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  magistrates.  This  will  give  great 
facilities  to  the  appellants,  and  form  a  very  good  check  on  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  entai 
much  increase  of  business  on  the  judge ;  not  more  than  could  be 
provided  for  by  vesting  the  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  and  Sudder 
Ameens  with  more  authority  than  they  now  possess,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  judge  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  oivil  duty. 

But  to  vest  the  whole  of  the  police  duties  now  exercised^by 
the  commissioners  in  the  civil  judges,  will  be  absurd,  for  two 
reasons;  in  the  first  place  it  will  overload  those  officers  with 
work  more  than  they  can  perform ;  and,  in  the  second,  we  shall 
have  as  many  different  systems  of  police  as  there  are  judges. 
This  has  been  the  rock  on  which  Mr.  Holt  Mackeniie's  plan  of 
commissioners  of  revenue,  circuit  and  police^  has  fallen  to  pieces. 
To  controul  and  supervise  the  police  arrangements,  the  best  plan 
would  probably  be,  to  revive  the  abolished  appointments  of 
fiuperintendents  of  police^  who  would  correspond  with,  and 
receive  their  instructions  .  direct  from,  (Sovernm^iU;.  Ther^ 
should  not  be  le^  than  three,  for  the  Lower,  for  the  Central, 
£m4  Western  Provinces;  and  the  most  efficient  men  among  llie 
IQO^tratea  shoukl  be  selected  to  hold  the  situatioiis. 
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There  remains  for  consideration  the  revenue  branch;  and 
diis  may  be  much  simplified.  At  present  there  are  three  grades : 
the  boards^  commissioners,  and  collectors  of  districts.  The 
boards  are  useful  in  the  same  point  of  view  that  superintendents 
of  police  are  required  in  that  department:  the  grade  of  com- 
missioners is  a  perfectly  useless  and  anomalous  one.  If  they  are 
invested  with  much  authority,  they  leave  the  boards  nothing  to 
do ;  and  if  not,  they  are  mere  clogs  on  the  business.  At  first, 
they  did  possess  authority  almost  equal  to  the  boards;  con- 
sequently these  higher  powers  found  their  functions  usurped; 
and  the  mischief  was,  that  every  commissioner  had  a  system  of 
his  own;  and  at  every  change  (which  were  but  too  frequent) 
every  collector  was  obliged  to  learn  a  new  mode  of  doing 
business.  The  boards  have  consequently  gradually  deprived 
the  commissioners  of  all  real  authority.  The  latter  functionaries 
are  become  mere  channels  of  communication  between  the  boards 
and  the  collectors,  and  business  is  consequently  greatly  delayed. 
Yet  they  have  much  to  do,  being  obliged  monthly  to  fill  reams 
of  paper  with  forms,  statements,  reports,  and  letters,  all  of  which 
are  of  no  practical  utility  whatever;  and,  while  they  are  not 
allowed  any  real  power,  they  are  made  the  scapegoats  of  the 
boards  aiid  of  the  judicial  secretary,  to  wear  the  blame  of  what- 
ever goes  wrong  either  in  the  revenue  or  police  affairs.  Their 
sessions'  duties,  in  which  alone  they  were  of  any  real  use,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  civil  judges ;  tliey  are  to  lose  their  police 
jurisdiction ;  and  in  revenue  they  are  worse  than  useless :  so 
that  the  sooner  the  ofBce  of  commissioner  is  abolished  the  better. 
There  are  at  present  eighteen  commissioners.  The  expense  of 
these  would  far  more  than  provide  for  a  third  board  of  revenue 
for  the  upper  provinces,  the  superintendents  of  police,  and  the 
small  increase  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  magistracy ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  business  of  those  departments  would  be 
infinitely  better  conducted  than  it  is  at  present.  The  super- 
nmneraries,  meantime,  may  be  appointed  to  the  judder  and 
district  courts,  as  additional  judges  (provided  they  be  qualified) 
to  assist  in  clearing  off  the  existing  arrears. 

For  each  district,  one  collector  and  one  covenanted  assistant 
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will  be  sufficient,  with  the  addition  of  a  native  deputy  collector ; 
that  is,  under  the  present  system.  Hereafter,  the  number  of 
officers  may  be  curtailed,  when  there  shall  exist  any  private  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  some  limit  to  British-Indian  extortion. 

With  regard  to  the  routine  of  the  service,  i.e.,  by  what  steps 
a  man  shall  ascend  to  the  respective  situations, — this  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  and  may  hereafter  be  discussed. 

I  shall  only  now  observe,  that  Government  should  beware  of 
allowing  the  police  administration  to  sink  into  annihilation,  and 
of  degrading  the  civil  branch,  as  they  have  latterly  shown  too 
much  inclination  to  do.  Here  we  have  another  of  the  British- 
Indian  anomalies.  We  have  at  length  devised  a  very  good 
ground  plan  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration ;  but  it  contains  some  new  principles,  particularly  that  of 
bringing  forward  the  natives.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  some  pains  would  have  been  taken  to  select  men  for  judges 
who  were  well  qualified,  so  as  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial. 
No  such  thing.  Individuals  of  every  variety  of  qualifications 
have  been  made  civil  judges ;  and,  as  the  revenue  is  still  the 
main  object,  most  of  the  men  of  talent  are  placed  in  that  line, 
and  whenever  a  collector  or  commissioner  is  found  inefficient, 
he  is  appointed  to  be  civil  and  sessions  judge ;  so  that  it  -is 
beginning  to  be  considered  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  be  placed 
in  that  situation  which  ought  to  be  an  object  of  ambition ;  soidf 
when  the  people  complain  that  they  cannot  obtain  justice  th^ 
cry  is,  "  this  is  the  consequence  of  emplojdng  the  natives  in 
responsible  situations."  Shame  on  such  disgraceful  proceedii^gs ! 
by  a  government,  too,  who  are  pleased  to  boast  of  the  blessings 
they  confer  upon  the  people !  :    .  p  i 

Some  alteration,  too,  should  be  made  in  the  law  whidi  diithl:^ 
rizes  the  magistrate  to  employ  the  Sudder  Ameens  in  crimbiid 
business.  Their  civil  duties  are  of  great  importance,  and  thb 
authority  entrusted  to  them  considerable;  yet  this  !^  to  'b^ 
neglected,  and  their  time  occupied  in  hearing  the  most  petJtjr 
magisterial  business.  But  this  paper  has  been  extended  to  a 
sufficient  length,  and  the  succeeding  remarks  must  be  referred  td 
a  future  number. 

May  10, 1836. 
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The  second  point  which  claims  attention  in  considering  the 

fiiture  operations  of  the  new  Government,  is,  the  existing  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  of  private  oroperty  in  land,  and  of  imposing 
SQine  restriction  on  taxation.  H^hose  who  have  read  these  papers^ 
awl  have  looked  over  some  of  our  regulations,  and  there  found 
i:ules  without  end  for  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  different 
da^^es  of  people,  for  decisions  regarding  land,  and  other  points 
of.  t]^ii$  nature,  will  be  startled  at  this.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  1 
ifci^  Western  Provinces,  private  property  in  land  has  yet  no 
existence*  It  did  exist  under  the  native  governments;  but 
9)PQng  other  blessings  which  the  English  have  bestowed  on  the 
Indians  is  that  of  decreasing  their  cares,  by  annihilating  their 
right  to  the  land  I  am  not  aware  that  any  enactment  was 
^er  passed  to  that  effect :  we  have  gone  a  shorter  and  more 
^Ifmple  way  to  work :  we  have  merely  arrogated  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  assess  the  land  at  our  own  valuation,  and  to  sell  it  by 
au£;tion  when  the  rent  was  not  paid ;  and  we  have  rigidly  en« 
fi^^roed  this  assumed  prerogative.  As  long  as  such  a  system  is  in 
forice,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  private  property  in  land.  But 
again  and  again  let  it  be  urged  on  our  rulers,  that  direct  taxa- 
tion has  attained  its  extreme  limits,  as  far  as  regards  the  net 
revenue  to  be  raised  thereby ;  that  a  moderate  permanent  de- 
mand on  the  land  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  ultimate  result  of  a  liberal  policy  on  this 
head  will  be  increased  revenue  to  Government,  while  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  will  be  infinitely  improved.  When  the 
natives  of  India  see  any  prospect  of  advantage  or  profit  from  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  follow  the  example  which  may  be  set  them.  Their  superior 
condition  will  then  produce  an  increase  in  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms, while  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  will  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  -  „^.^^^^^ 
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It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  perceive  that  already  better  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  are  in  progress  of  adoption.  The  settlement 
which  is  about  to  be  formed  for  twenty  years  is  based  on  a 
moderate  assessment  of  rent,  so  as  to  leave  profit  to  the  cultiva- 
tors ;  and  several  functionaries  in  high  office  are  anxious  that, 
as  soon  as  completed,  it  should  be  declared  permanent.  It  is 
most  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  our  rulers  will  have  their  eyes 
sufficiently  opened  to  their  true  interests  to  induce  them  to  agree 
to  the  proposition. 

Third.  As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  the  hope  that  Government  will  be  bold  enough  to  make 
a  serious  innovation  in  the  Muhammedan  and  Hindoo  law  of 
inheritance  and  succession  to  real  property.  Under  the  existing 
law  and  practice,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  can  ever  be 
a  respectable  middle  class  of  landed  proprietors  to  form  the  link 
so  much  wanted  between  the  rulers  and  the  common  people ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  modified  law  of  primogeniture  might 
be  introduced  into  India  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  leave 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  people  on  the  score  of  interference 
in  their  peculiar  customs,  but  so  as  to  make  them,  ere  long,  feel 
and  acknowledge  that  it  was  beneficial  to  their  interests.  This 
subject  will  hereafter  be  alluded  to  more  in  detail. 

Fourth.  To  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  law.  This 
has  been  left  by  Lord  William  to  his  successor.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  has  been  bold  enough  to  carry  into  effect  that  which 
Lord  William  dared  not  do.  But  Lord  William's  moral  courage 
was  not  of  that  order  which  would  prompt  him  to  enact  any 
measuire  which  he  feared  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  his 
immediate  masters,  the  Court  of  Directors.  Many  of  the  old 
school  anticipate  great  danger  to  our  Indian  dominions  from  this 
proceeding;  and,  in  confirmation  of  their  fears,  they  point  to 
what  they  consider  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  the 
English,  and  the  tone  in  whidi  they  express  themselves.  "  This," 
they  exclaim,  "  is  the  work  of  the  press !  and  it  will  end  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  India."  They  are  greatly  mis- 
taken.    The  press  has  had  no  share   in  the  creation  of  these 
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sentinients  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Hatred  and  dislike  to  the 
English  have  long  been  deeply  engraven  on  their  hearts ;  and, 
though  a  lamentable  consideration,  it  is  but  too  true,  that,  from 
the  treatment  they  have  hitherto  received  at  our  hands,  it  would 
be  wonderful  were  it  otherwise.  The  press  has,  during  the  last 
five  years,  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  giving  us  some  insight 
into  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  has  pointed  out  our  own 
misconduct.  Instead  of  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  innu- 
merable blessings  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  us,  and,  in 
litter  ignorance  of  their  real  sentiments,  enjoying  ourselves  in 
fancied  security,  caid  descanting  on  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  held  by  them,  we  now  see  not 
only  the  hoUowness  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  but  the 
best  mode  of  consolidating  it,  and  preventing  it  sinking  under 
our  feet.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  which  has  informed  us  of  the  danger,  but  which  has 
had  no  hand  in  its  creation.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
those  who,  unable  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  affiiirs, 
are  willing,  nevertheless,  to  account  for  it  in  any  way  which 
should  save  their  own  credit,  I  again  and  again  repeat,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  our  being  conquerors, 
foreigners,  or  of  a  different  faith  and  colour  from  our  Indian 
fellow^subjects,  that  would,  of  themselves,  excite  in  them  hos- 
tility or  aversion.  The  real  cause  is,  our  own  short-sighted 
policy  and  cupidity,  and  the  consequent  extortion  and  mis- 
government  which  we  have  practised.  The  people  of  India,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
dominion  of  strangers  and  conquerors  of  various  nations  and 
tribes,  that  they  are  almost  indifferent  about  the  matter.  The 
individual  character  of  their  superior  authority  is  all  they  regard ; 
and  if  we  act  so  as  to  merit  their  esteem  and  confidence,  so 
assuredly  will  it  be  conceded  to  us,  of  which  abundant  proof 
may  be  adduced. 

But  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  yet  legally  established; 
and  we  may  still  be  disappointed.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  but 
officiating  pro  tempore  in  his  present  dignity,  and  may  b«* 
relieved  before  he  has  completed  the  measure ;  while  the  new 


^M8  -  "^  '  I' ''  'Kl[/m6  6*''ll«i]lllA.A«A-^FAl!ift^  ' 


I.  > 


Kte  ott»  pehiuwetttly  esltidi)lidi'  the  desired  olajeptc  '^it  >wil]i^ill-(be 
fili'.th^  meri^  6f  any  6aT<erQoi'^-unde];'thiit  iccotnmodiiing  iplaA, 
iH  ]|NilidtaL  ehqiediency.*^  Nodiing  short  of  aai  act  of  paiiiament 
-oah^dabe  koR  a  secure  feandation ;  and  until  this  he  obtained, 
•tiie  subject  must  be  unceasingly  agitated.  < 

M;.<Fiflhi'  ThB  GDOICE  OF  A  PROPER  LANGUAGE  AND  CHARACTER 
VOhf  TBE  PR5cB£01NG8]  OF  GOVERNMENT   AND  OFFICIAL  BUSI- 

Nissa.— rHere,  again,  Lord  William  has  allowed  to  escape  him.- a 
noble  topportunity  of  breaking  through  old  [nrejudices,  and  doing 
ah  act  of  justice  to  the  people.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  IJbe 
inaaft.  of  any  numerically  great  nation  will  voluntarily  change 
ihetri.own  language  or  written  character;  and  a  monstrous 
.piece  of  injustice  to  attempt  to  compel  them  so  to  do;  with  the 
^dternativeof  throwing  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  distributing 
jastioe.  So  much  has  been  said  in  the  late  discussions  on  this 
head^that  Uttle  room  is  left  for  any  fresh  observations.  With 
tile  eKcq>tlon  of  a  few  bigots  of  the  old  school,  whose  sole  ceply 
(by  tliem  intended  for  argument)  is  the  tUHma  ratio  oi  tho^e 
who  have  not  a  single  reason  to  advance-^^^  If  it  were  better, 
why  was- it  not  introduced  before?" — it  is  universally  allowed 
that-  the  Persian  jargon  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  used  in  the 
eobrts  must  be  exploded.  Some  who  ought  to  have,  known 
better,  advocate  the  adoption  of  English ;  while  a  lew,  whose 
•frinoferstandings  have  not  been  quite  blinded  to  the  real  state/Df 
ithings,  are  fuUy  aware  that  the  vernacular  must  ultimately  be- 
•eome  the  language  of  business. 

:  This  advance  ground  has  been  gained;  but  then  comes  the 
bottle,  whether  the  Persian,  English,  or  Nagree  written  charac- 
ter i^all  be  adopted.  The  first  of  these  is  foreign  to  the  people, 
wluc^i  one  would  imagine  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection. 
The  very  advantage  which  it  possesses  in  expressing  the  Persian 
language  is  lost :  the  Persian  language,  in  its  own  character,  is 
certainly  written  Faster  than  either  Nagree  or  English.  If  this, 
however,  be  an  argument  for  its  adoption  here,  it  would  apply 
wit()  eq^al  force  to  its  introduction  into  the  courts  in  England; 
fer  it  is  not  at  all  more  a  foreign  language  there  dian  here;   But 
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<dse)Hm(}tistefif)^rJaiigUag%,im<t)ieriI?et^  JArndtbar 

.Nagree^<iMre<iiacflL  -  >Iu:&ioty»the  .adoption  otthe^  Peisiaa  chiirak}*- 
iter  to  imte' the'  -  -Hkidostande  kungua^e,  is  as  >ab8mrd  •  ds  lb  s^et^ 
'ihe< English woiildbek  A»to tfaeRomamKiiignoaseiise which rkas 
turned  the  heads  of  so  hmny  men  &<mi  whom 'one  expected  bdb^ 
tep  things,  it  is  supported  by  vanity^  and'  igoocaaoei  of^thuman 
nature*  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  other  object  rifes  ad^TCh 
cates  have,  than  to  transmit  their  names  to  posteritjr,  as-ldie 
founders^  or  at  least  propagators,  of  a  new  alphabet;  and  these 
aa'e  joined  by  others  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
tnriental  letters, — while  both  parties  overlook  the  impracticabiiity 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  men  wasting,  <in 
such  absurdities,  those  talents,  and  that  benevolence  of  feeling, 
which  might  be  so  much  better  employed*  That  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  people  will  learn  to  write  their  own  language  in  tibe 
Roman  chairacter,  no  one  doubts.  Those  who  aspire  to  official 
efnyplojrment,  will  qualify  themselves  in  any  way  timt  may  be 
pointed  out,  whether  it  be  to  iacquire  the  Greek  or  the  Chinese 
language  :  but  to  imagine  that  the  mass  of  the  people  wil],<  for 
the  sake  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  names  of  a  few  vision* 
ary  enthusiasts,  give  up  their  own  character,  which  has  heea.  in 
use  for  centuries,  is  about  as  rational  an  anticipation  as  that 
the  English  may  be  induced  to  write  their  language  in  the 
Nagree.  If  it  were  merely  a  speculation,  to  amuse  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  gratify  their  vanity  at  their  own  expense,  it  would 
signify  little,  and  certainly  would  not  deserve  the  attrition  which 
it  has  received  from  the  public :  but  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that 
influence  and  official  authority  have  lent  their  sanction  to  the 
scheme*,  and  time  and  money  are  thrown  away  which  might 


*  In  addition  to  which  some  of 
those  in  office  who  have  been  bitten 
by  the  mania,  are  in  the  habit  of 
franking  the  Romanizing  papers  to 
the  different  stations  in  the  interior : 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  bookseller 
who  supplied  them,  whose  sale  is 
thereby,  doubtless,  considerably  in- 
creased. With  all  their  mania,  the 
RioiAaBizeiB  have  not  hftd  fhc^  seu^e 


to  select  the  best  system  for  express- 
ing Hindostanee  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. Sir  William  Jones's  may  be 
more  classical,  but  there  are  soine 
sounds  in  the  Hindostanee  which  he 
has  given  no  symbol  to  represent. 
The  fact  was,  he  did  not  understand 
Hindostanee  svifficieutly,  to  know 
what  sounds  and  symbols  were  re- 
quired*   Gilchiist,  who  was  well  ao« 
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have  been  turned  to  better  account,  while  all  real  advancement 
in  knowledge  and  all  real  improvement  are  retarded.  There  is 
one  comfort,  however,  that  the  mania  will  not  last.  It  will  rise 
and  fall  with  its  originators.  When  some  of  these  shall  have 
returned  to  England,  and  others  have  departed  this  life,  ^^  its 
memorial  will  perish  with  them,'*  save  that,  perhaps,  a  melan- 


quainted  with  tbe  language,  has  in- 
vented a  much  better  system  of  ex- 
pressing its'  sounds  in  the  Roman 
character.  The  Romanizers  of  the 
present  day  were  not  even  satisfied 
with  Sir  William  Jones's  plan,  hut 
must  add  a  number  of  modifications 
of  their  own  invention,  and  stupid 
enough  they  are.  The  distinguishing 
of  letters  by  dots  and  dashes  is  one 
of  the  worst  that  could  be  devised : 
simply  because,  in  quick  writing,  these 
dots  and  dashes  would  be  omitted  or 
placed  wrong :  and  the  result  would 
be  of  writing  Ordoo  in  the  Roman 
character,  that  all  distinction  between 
the  soft  and  harsh  d,  t,  and  other  let- 
ters, would  be  lost ;  and  then  the  pro- 
nunciation would  become  confused. 
Our  d  may  answer  to  the  Hindee  soft 
d,  but  instead  of  d  in  italics,  or  d  with 
a  dot,  to  represent  the  harsh  Hindee 
rf,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  invented  a  new  character.  Gil- 
christ's plan  of  distinguishing  the 
fioft  and  hard  d^  tf  &c.  by  printing 
one  in  the  common  character,  and  the 
other  in  italics,  is  equally  bad,  and  for 
the  same  reason— that  in  manuscript 
the  distinction  would  be  lost.  It  is 
urged  that  some  clever  men  approve 
of  the  Romanizing  system.  This 
proves  little  iu  favour  of  what  is 
opposed  to  common  sense.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  English  mind  is  of 
that  peculiar  nature,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  so  absurd, 
that  some  clever,  and  in  other  respects 
sensible,  men,  would  not  be  found  to 
join  in  it.  Some  of  this  description 
believed  in  Johanna  Southcote's  pre- 
tensions. About  four  years  ago,  a 
poor  insane  girl,  a  Miss  Campbell,  in 
Scotland,  began  to  mutter  gibberish, 
and  scrawl  scratches  on  paper,  which 
were  believed  by  some  thousands,  in- 
cluding some  accounted  sensible  men, 
to  be  the  outpourings  ot  divine  inspir- 


ation. The  sounds  she  uttered  were 
noted  down,  and  the  papers,  as  well 
as  her  own  scrawlings,  were  sent  all 
over  the  country,  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  one  who  should  be  able  to 
decypher  the  language  and  character. 
Abundance  of  what  was  called  argu- 
ment— at  least  as  good  as  what  is  ad- 
duced by  the  Romanizers  iu  support 
of  their  favourite  hobby — was  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  both  Johanna  and 
Miss  Campbell ;  but  the  absurdity  of 
the  impostures  remained  as  great  as 
ever. 

Fielding  has  observed,  that  the 
strongest  arguments,  only  once  ex- 
pressed, will  often  fail  to  convince  an 
Englishman;  but  that,  if  often  re- 
peated, although  nothing  new  be  add- 
ed, he  will  yield  to  conviction. 

Even  if  the  Romanizing  system 
were,  by  the  help  of  Government  au- 
thority, introduced  into  our  offices,  no 
benefit  would  ensue.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  learn  the  Nagree  character, 
as  the  new  powers  of  the  English  let- 
ters. Our  laws  and  regulations  would, 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  be  as  much 
a  sealed  volume  as  ever;  and  we 
should  impose  on  ourselves  the  neces- 
sity of  publishing  every  book  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  people  in  two  cha- 
racters, which  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  many,  as  the 
expense  would  be  more  than  the  sale 
would  repay  ;  whereas,  with  the  whole 
edition  in  oue  character,  the  profit 
might  be  sufficient. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  bring  one's 
self  to  argue  soberly  upon  such  aff 
absurdity,  as  the  attempt  to  induce  a 
nation,  of  several  millions,  to  change 
the  written  character,  which  they  have 
used  for  centuries, — and  that,  too, 
made  by  a  handful  of  foreigners,  who, 
individually,  rarely  reside  long  enough 
at  any  one  spot  to  acquire  the  respect 
of  the  people,  or  even  to  become  ac 
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choly  Toice  will  now  and  then  be  heard  lamenting  the  time  lost 
in  its  acquirement,  and  the  uselessness  of  the  labour  undergone. 
Had  those  who  have  wasted  so  much  talent,  time,  and  money, 
devoted  these  valuable  and  responsible  means  of  usefulness  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  to  the  translation  of  works  of 
information  and  improvement  into  the  vernacular  language  and 
character,  tliey  would  so  far  have  conferred  a  solid  benefit,  the 
advantages  of  which  would  have  been  felt  for  ages  to  come. 
When  a  horticulturist  introduces  exotic  trees  into  a  climate  un- 
congenial to  their  growth,  he  may,  by  extraordinary  culture, 
contrive  to  keep  them  alive,  and  perhaps  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce some  tasteless  and  degenerate  fruit ;  but  no  sooner  has  he 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  experiments,  than  the  trees,  deprived  of 
their  artificial  stimulus,  languish  and  die  away,  and  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  soil  might  have  been  occupied  to  much  greater 
purpose  by  trees  of  indigenous  growth,  which  required  only  the 
sun  and  air  to  nourish  them,  and  under  the  shade  of  which  many 
might  have  rejoiced. 

Great  benefit,  however,  may  yet  result  from  the  exertions  of 
the  propagators  of  the  Romanizing  plan,  if  the  books  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  have  published  were  rendered  into  the  native 
character.  Thousands  might  be  speedily  disposed  of;  but  in 
the  Roman  character  they  are  useless.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
these  gentlemen  will  not  recollect  that  Calcutta  is  not  all  India; 
and  that  a  few  score  boys  who,  by  all  sorts  of  influence  and  de- 
ceptive promises  (for  the  Romanizers  have  not  hesitated  to  inti- 
mate that  the  acquisition  of  this  system  will  lead  to  official 
employment),  have  been  induced  to  learn  on  the   Romanizing 

plan,  do  not  comprise  the  whole  population.     I  do  not  deny  that 
the  publication  of  oriental  books,  particularly  such  as  dictionaries' 


quainled  with  them ;  aud  who,  nation- 
ally, are  detested  hy  the  people.  In 
private  society,  ridicule  is  the  best 
weapon ;  and  one  of  the  best  modes 
is  to  hear  what  the  Romanizer  calls 
argument — to  obeerTe  that  I  also  have 
a  scheme,  in  which  I  hope  for  his  as- 
sistance— and  then  to  repeat,  as  nearly 
as  I  cao,  word  for  word,  what  he  has 
said,  only  substituting  for  his  scheme, 


that  of  teaching  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  give  up  the  character  they 
now  use,  and  write  Efigltsh  in  the 
Nagree  letters.  By  placing  the  two 
schemes  in  ju^ta-position,  the  natural 
absurdity  of  each  shines  forth  con- 
spicuously,— the  one  being  as  wise, 
as  rational,  and,  what  is  more,  as 
feasible  as  the  other. 
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grammars)  and  vocabularies,  in  the  Roman  character,  may  be 
uieful  to  Englishmen :  with  such  facilities,  many  would  acquire 
some  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  destined  to  transact  business,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  ignorant,  owing  to  their  dislike  to  take  the  trouble 
of  learning  a  new  character.  But  the  general  education  of  a 
whole  nation  can  only  be  attempted,  with  any  chance  of  success, 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  and  letters ;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
dl^axid,  in  common  justice,  that  these  shall  be  the  medium  of 
cbrrtfndnication  in  the  courts  and  Government  offices. 

^  Biit  to  the  point.  The  character  already  in  use  among  the 
j/ibf)le  dught  to  be  that  of  the  courts  and  Government  offices, . 
«Vy.  the  Bengalee  for  Bengal  proper,  and  the  Nagree  for  Hindo; 
stSiH.  The  latter  is  certainly  a  stiff  character,  and  not  written 
qdite  so  quickly  as  either  Persian  or  English,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
dfsiad\^dtitage  compared  with  the  advantages  of  having  but  one 
cnaractei*  in  use  all  over  the  country. 

'At  present,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  filed  in  one  suit  on 
trial,  papers  in'  Persian ;  in  the  Ordoo  language  and  Persian 
chstfacter;  in  Nagree;  in  Mahajundee ;  and  in  English.  The^ 
oM'tfbjlectioh,  that  the  Nagree  is  with  difficulty  decyphered,  h^ 
bi^eh  bver  and  over  again  answered.  Those  who  are  well  taught . 
will  read  it  with  fluency.  The  varieties  in  the  letters  are  not 
gi^et  thgCh  exist  in  our  own  English  alphabet ;  and  not  only^ 
\^\ild 'these  gradually  die  away,  but  the  letters  would,  in  all 
pftiliaijility,  be  simplified,  and  a  much  quicker  mode  of  writing 
iirtr6du66d  by  practice.  Let  any  one  examine  English  manu- 
8Ct'it)ts  of  only  two,  or  even  one,  century  old,  and  obseirve  ike 
flourishes  and  turns  attached  to  half  the  alphabet,  to  be  con- . 
vlticed  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  The  grand  advantage, 
hbweirer,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
jdfetice,  and  the  stimulus  which  it  would  give  to  the  education 
arid- improvement  of  the  people.  The  mass  of  the  people  would 
theii  be  able  to  read  and  comprehend  legal  proceedings,  and,  in 
mitior  suits  and  trials,  could  manage  their  own  business,  instead 
of  tteirig  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  low  attorneys,  whom  they  arc 
ni^  obliged  to  employ.    As  to  education,  ^sjc  ^  shopkeeper,  a 
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firmer,  a  village  accountant  (putwarree),  a  servant,  or,  indeed, 
any  of  the  lower  or  middling  classes,  "  Why  do  you  not  teach 
your  son  English  or  Persian,  which  would  qualify  him  for  Go- 
vernment employment? "    His  answer  will  be,  ^ my  son's  labour 
is  too  valuable  to  me,  to  allow  him  to  spend  many  years  in  study- 
ing  a  foreign  language,  nor  could  I  aiFord  the  expense  requisite 
to  pay  the  tutor."     Urge  him  to  teach  his  children  to  write 
their  own  language  in  the  Persian  or  Roman  character,  he 
replies,  ^^  this  might  enable  him  to  keep  their  own  accounts,  but 
would  be  useless  in  the  transaction  of  business  with  their  own 
countrymen."     But  when  the  question  was  merely  to  learn  a 
slight  variety  of  the  alphabet  already  in  general  use,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Nagree  prescribed  for  the  Government 
offices  would  immediately  be  generally  adopted  all  over  the 
country.     To  the  English  functionaries  the  advantage  would  be 
immense,  in  having  but  one  language  and  character  to  af:^q«urQ . 
instead  of  two  or  three;  and  they  would,  of  course,  be  4fmc^., 
sooner  and  much  better  qualified  than  they  now  are  to  admini^^ter 
justice,  and  transact  the  business  of  the  country.     Up4er  %h^^ 
present  system,  there  is  scarcely  an  English  fuiict]onai;y.  i^,.t^q., 
Government  employ  who  could  transact  the  most  trivial  busip^e^^^ 
without  the  assistance  of  natives  to  read,  write,  an4  ,^i^pl^^  i^%i 

*  The  jgrand  objection,  after  all,  which  influepces  t|^f;j9[ia^9ii;ij^n[^ 
of  the  existing  race  of  Government  functionaries  to  op{)f»s^,^|)^^, 
most  desirable  change,  however  reluctant  they  may  l^e  ^o  j^pn^^f. 
It,  eVen  to  themselves,  is  the  dislike  to  the  trouble?  of  lpia,yix^yfff^\ 
acquire  a  new  character,  after  having  been  accustoxped  tQ  aJ^^p]^^ 
one!  But  surely  such  a  feeling  as  this  ought  not  to  be.al]9rW|^ 
to  stand  in  competition  with  the  welfare  of  a.wbple  peqpl^^;v(r]i^if;lf , 
Would  be  promoted  by  an  improved  system  of  tbe.ad9xbns|3;^tjigQ({ 
of  justice  and  the  spread  of  education.  Nothing  ,sh,c]^t  ,9^^^  • 
positive  order  from  Government,  however,  w;iU  eflFect;  th|?  qli^g^^ 
But  let  it  be  once  issued,  and  the  object  will  be  a^tainei^  wi^fji^fd 
further  difficulty.  It  is  like  a  project  for  introducing  a  n^^w^^^fl , 
iriiproved  system  of  drill  for  the  army:  if  the  conunan(Jier-ji]pi«i.. 
chief  were  to  consult  every  officer,  and  listen  to  the  variety  ^r 
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opinions  which  would  be  offered,  he  would  never  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  nor  would  the  change  be  adopted;  the 
main  objection  being,  in  reality,  the  dislike  which  the  officers  had 
to  go  to  school  again.  The  military  chief  would  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent plan :  he  would  consult  a  few  officers  of  intelligence  and 
ability,  and,  being  himself  satisfied  with  the  superiority  of  the 
plan  about  to  be  substituted,  would  order  it  to  be  introduced 
into  the  army.  This  would  speedily  be  effected ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  old  system  would  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as 
an  obsolete  practice,  which  was  happily  exploded. 

Let  this  example  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Persian,  and  the  introduction  of  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee,  for 
transacting  the  business  of  Government,  the  beneficial  eflfeets 
would  ere  long  be  c^parent,  and  would  be  much  greater  than 
are  at  first  sight  easily  conceived.  Justice  would  be  better 
administered.  Translations  would  be  made  into,  and  books 
composed  in,  those  languages ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  we 
should  look  back  upon  the  exploded  system,  wondering  at  ^e 
absurdity  of  our  predecessors  who  had  maintained  it  so  long. 
At  the  same  time,  to  promote  still  further  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  let  us  as  much  as  possible  difiuse  instruction  in  the 
English  language ;  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years^ 
when  the  present  race  of  native  officials  shall  have  passed  away, 
it  is  probable  that  from  Calcutta  to  the  Sudedge  there  will  not 

• 

be  found  five  hundred  natives  acquainted  virith  the  Persian  lan- 
guage or  character.  All  that  is  necessary,  to  prevent  a  check  to 
business,  is,  to  prescribe  a  certain  period  within  which  all  per- 
sons now  officially  appointed  must  either  qualify  themselves  in 
the  new  mode^  or  quit  their  situations ;  and,  with  the  exception, 
here  and  there,  of  a  bigoted  individual,  or  some  who  were  tired 
of  work,  and  had  accumulated  a  sufficiency  to  live  in  independr 
enoe,  it  would  not,  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  change,  be 
necessary  to  discharge  a  single  officer,  English  or  native.* 

Sixth.    Test  of  language. — A  law,  fixed  as  those  of  the 


*  Since  this  was  written,  Govern- 
ment have  authorized  the  experiment 
t»  b«  ia«de  in  tke  Sagur  and  Nei^ 


hudda  territories;  and  although  it 
has  only  been  begun  about  a  month, 
it  a)r«ttdy  promises  w«U. 
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Medes  and  Persians,  should  be  enacted,  that  no  one  in  the 
employ  of  Government,  civil  or  military,  should  be  vested  with 
any  authority  or  controul  over  the  people,  until  he  had  acquired  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language  and  writings.  One 
of  the  arguments  for  introducing  English  into  the  courts  is,  that 
the  judges,  at  least,  could  understand  the  proceedings ;  whereas, 
at  present,  neither  party  does.  This  is  true  enough,  and  lament* 
ably  also;  particularly  as  it  is  caused  by  our  own  absurdity  in 
making  use  of  a  language  foreign  to  both  parties.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  disgraceful  instances  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  the 
British  Indian  government  to  the  real  interests  of  its  native 
subjects.  Almost  daily  are  Englishmen  placed  in  command  of 
troops,  in  staff  employ,  in  situations  where  they  have  to  super- 
intend mercantile  transactions  of  considerable  importance,  or 
large  bodies  of  native  workmen,  nay,  even  to  preside  in  court, 
as  judges  and  magistrates  (for  though  they  are  designated  by 
the  tides  of  assistant  to  a  political  agent  or  others,  this  is  in 
reality,  their  duty),  who,  for  anything  that  Government  know 
or  care,  maybe  quite  unable  to  hold  the  slightest  communication 
with  the  people !  When  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  exists, 
surely  such  a  law  as  is  proposed  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Seventh.  Purveyance  and  forced  i^abour  system. — I 
must  be  allowed  to  request  the  members  of  Government  would 
once  more  turn  to  No,  XXV.  of  these  papers  treating  of  this 
head,  and  describing  the  infamous  extortion  and  oppression 
which  are  practised.  If  they  think  them  exaggerated,  let  them 
appoint  a  committee  of  impartial  men  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  then  some  remedy  might  be  speedily  hoped  for. 

Eighth.  Code  of  Laws.— "•The  law  commission  is,  I  believe, 
already  employed  in  consolidating  and  revising  this ;  and  though 
the  work  proceeds  but  slowly,  the  boon  will  be  great  when  we 
receive  it.  One  only  point  I  shall  here  notice.  Many  very 
useful  modifications  or  new  enactments  are  from  time  to  time 
proposed  by  various  judges  and  other  functionaries  to  the  supe» 
rior  courts  and  boards,  and  even  to  Government,  most  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  office^  and  remain  in  oblivion.  I  do  not 
blame  the  higher  authorities  for  this,  as  I  am  weU  aware  their 
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time  is  fully  occupied  in  the  cunr^it  duties  of  their  respective 
ofliees;  but  now,  under  the  new  law  commission,  we  hope  a  dif- 
ferent course  will  be  pursued.  It  should  be  the  du^  of  the 
secretary  to  the  commission  carefully  to  note  down  every  sug- 
gestion made  relative  to  the  modification  of  the  existing  laws ;  to 
brii^  the  same  before  the  members,  who  should  decide  upon  the 
rejection  or  adoption  of  what  was  proposed;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  the  amendment  should  be  immediately  brought 
into  force,  or  placed  on  record  to  be  again  brought  forward  at  a 
general  revision. 

One  point  requires  speedy  attention,  i.e.  to  check  the  arbi- 
trary, unjust,  and  illegal  measures  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ex-^ 
tending  its  process  all  over  the  country;  and  to  annihilate 
^^  constructive  residence,'^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  technical  jargon 
and  illegality  contrived  to  fleece  honest  men  for  the  support  of 
ti^  dignity  of  the  court,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers. 

Ninth.  Customs  and  transit  duties. — This  withering  sys- 
tem, so  destructive  of  all  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  has  been 
so  often  alluded  to,  that  little  is  left  to  say ;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  No  man  doubts  that  ulti- 
mately, if  these  vexatious  restrictions  were  abolished,  the  revenue 
would  increase,  while  the  people  would  be  relieved  firom  incal- 
culable oppression  and  inconvenience.  All  are  agreed  on  this 
point :  all  that  we  want  is  a  Governor  with  sufficient  resolution 
to  &ce  the  storm  which  the  Court  of  Directors  would  probably 
thunder  in  his  ear  on  perceiving  the  immediate  deficit.  Let  us 
also  hope  that  our  rulers,  both  here  and  in  England,  may  unite 
their  strength  in  endeavouring  to  procure  from  parliament  the 
abolition  of  the  unjust  taxation  of  India  in  the  form  of  high 
duties  on  her  staple  commodities.  On  this  head,  indeed,  the 
prospects  for  India  are  cheering.  Owing  to  the  popularity- 
hunting  measures  of  the  ministry,  the  West  Indies  will,  in  all 
probability,  very  soon  follow  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo ;  the  field 
will  be  open  for  India;  and  the  superior  cheapness  with  which 
we  can  raise  colonial  produce  here,  will  ensure  us  the  monopoly 
which  the  West  Indies  have  hitherto  enjoyed  by  means  of  unjust 
laws  and  corrupt  influence. 
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Tenth.  Test  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  public 
OFFICERS.— ^Let  us  hope  that  this  subject  will  meet  with  speedy 
attention.  So  far  from  complaining  of  the  establishment  of  a 
test  of  this  nature,  all  in  the  Government  employ,  who  possess 
any  good  feeling,  and  a  real  wish  to  do  their  duty,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people,  would  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment of  some  system  by  which  the  able  and  zealous  might 
receive  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  while  the  indolent  and 
inefficient  officers  would  be  kept  in  subordinate  situations.  But 
this  neither  has  nor  will  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  secret 
espionage.  Let  us  hope  that  our  next  Governor  may,  unlike 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  be  one  who  knows  how  to  raise  a  man 
in  his  own  estimation  by  confidence  and  encouragement ;  and 
that  needless  distrust,  suspicion,  and  detraction,  must  ultimately 
destroy  all  high  principle  and  probity,  together  with  zeal  and 
ardom*  for  the  public  good. 

Official  reports  are  a  legitimate  source  for  ascertaining  the 
character  of  public  functionaries.  There  can  be  no  objection 
that  the  head  of  an  office  should  report  on  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  placed  under  him ;  only  let  the  reports  be  public, 
and  let  them  be  shown  to  those  whom  they  concern.  But 
although  in  theory  it  sounds  well,  little  practical  utility  will  be 
derived  from  these  reports,  unless  some  defined  principle  be 
laid  down  on  which  they  are  to  be  made.  At  present,  all  is 
vague,  depending  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  reporting 
officer ;  and,  as  almost  every  man  prefers  his  own  opinions  to 
those  of  another,  he  will  be  guided  by  his  own  practice  and  con- 
duct in  estimating  the  behaviour  of  his  subordinates :  the  nearer 
this  approaches  to  his  own  standard,  the  more  efficient  will  he 
consider  them.  I  will  put  aside  cases  where  personal  friendship 
or  personal  dislike  operate  to  produce  a  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able report  of  those  under  the  authority  of  the  reporter  (of  which, 
however,  India  will  afford  but  too  many  instances),  and  will 
view  the  subject  in  another  light,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  our  exclu- 
sive service  of  routine,  many  of  the  higher  functionaries  are,  as 
public  officers,  greatly  inferior  to  their  juniors.  For  instance, 
Mr.  A.,  the  commissioner,  is  desired  to  report  on  the  qualifica- 
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dons  of  the  collectors  under  him ;  but  Mr.  A.,  as  all  who  suffer 
from  being  subject  to  his  authority  well  know,  is  a  stupid  man, 
utterly  ignorant  of  business  and  the  customs  of  the  people,  and, 
in  reality,  quite  unfit  to  hold  even  the  situation  of  a  deputy- 
collector  or  head  assistant.  On  the  other  hand^  one  or  two  of 
the  collectors  under  him  are  able  and  ^ctive  men,  who  are  pro- 
moting the  public  good ;  but  the  measures  they  wish  to  intro- 
duce are  very  different  from  those  prescribed  by  the  com- 
missioner ;  and  as  persons  of  moderate  caapacity  often  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  of  themselves,  he  finds  fault  with  them  in 
his  reports  to  Government.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  obliged  to 
enter  into  particulars,  and  state  the  reasons  which  induce  him 
to  disapprove  of  their  conduct :  he  only  reports,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  has  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
C.  or  Mr.  B. :  so  if  Grovernment  should  be  ignorant  of  his  real 
character,  the  reports  of  a  fool  have  the  power  of  injuring  the 
prospects  of  a  really  efficient  man.  This  is  no  imaginary  case ; 
it  has  taken  place  and  is  going  on  at  this  very  moment.  Some 
commissioners  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  boards  who  are 
notorious  among  the  people  for  their  inefficiency,  and,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  for  corruption. 

The  real  standard  of  the  character  of  a  public  officer  ought  to 
be,  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  free  expression  of  this  will  readily  find  access  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  a  test  may  at  least  be  established  on 
certain  fixed  principles.  If  public  functionaries^  before  being 
appointed  to  any  new  situation,  were  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation regarding  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  Regulations  of  Government,  the  best  practical  mode 
of  doing  business,  and  of  regulating  an  office^  on  a  system  defined 
by  Government^  and  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  each  examining 
officer,  it  would  at  least  insure  that  they  possessed  the  ground- 
Work  knowledge,  without  which  no  man  can  be  fit  for  public 
employment :  but  this  has  been  already  treated  of  more  in  detail 
in  No.  XXXI.,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  those  of  my  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  Let  also  reports  be  made ;  but 
instead  of  being  confined  to  general  terms,  let  every  rep<H:ting 
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oflBcer  be  obliged  to  state  his  reasons  for  the  censure  or  appro- 
bation he  bestows,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  report  to  those 
whose  conduct  is  animadverted  on. 

Eleventh.  The  anomaly  and  indecision  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  the  British-Indian  government,  should  be  aban- 
doned for  a  system  founded  on  fixed  principles.  For  numerous 
instances  of  the  absurdities  induced  by  the  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting affairs  by  temporary  rules  arising  fi-om  particular  occa- 
sions, but  made  generally  applicable,  see  No.  XXVII. 

Twelfth,  The  impediment  to  improvement  caused  by  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  the  service  of  Government ;  that  is, 
the  inveterate  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  abilities  and  capacities 
of  our  own  countrymen  for  all  and  every  appointment,  to  the 
injury  and  exclusion  of  the  natives ;  so  that,  to  give  a  few  in- 
stances, a  man  who  hardly  knows  a  horse  from  a  cow  is  placed 
in  charge  of  a  large  stud;  another,  equally  ignorant  of  the 
duties  it  involves,  is  appointed  civil  engineer  and  architect;  a 
third,  who  knows  neither  how  to  draw  nor  to  take  an  observa- 
tion, nor  the  use  of  a  single  surveying  instrument,  is  employed 
to  make  a  map  of  a  district ;  and  so  on.  Numerous  instances  of 
which  will  be  found  in  detail  in  No.  XXIX. 

Thirteenth.  Intercourse  between  the  English  and  Na- 
tives.— To  this  subject  I  have  already  devoted  several  papers, 
and  shall  shortly  offer  some  additional  observations  in  detail, 
which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  numbers. 

It  will  be  suflScient  at  present  to  suggest  the  propriety,  not  to 
say  necessity,  of  some  rule  on  the  subject  being  laid  down  by 
Government  for  the  regulation  of  all  that  relates  to  official  inter- 
course, and  that  it  should  no  longer  be  left  to  individual  caprice 
or  inclination. 

Some  points,  on  which  I  have  not  entered  sufficiently  into 
detail  in  this  number,  must  be  left  for  future  discussion ;  and 
others  on  which  I  have  not  touched  will  be  hereafter  brought 
forward. 

fifay  15, 1835. 
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No.  XLVIL 


PRESENT  STATE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  OUDE. 

The  state  of  this  kingdom  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  produced  no  small  portion  of 
discussion  in  the  public  prints.  Like  most  others,  it  has  had  its 
day,  and  given  way  to  succeeding  topics  of  temporary  interest, 
and  possibly  might  have  been  altogether  forgotten  for  the  time 
being,  had  not  the  attention  of  the  public  been  again  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  the  recent  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
empowering  the  local  government  boldly  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
dethrone  the  King  of  Oude,  and  annex  his  dominions  to  those 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  motives  of  the  Com-t  in 
issuing  such  orders  are  obvious  enough — gain.  Situated  as  Oude 
is,  locally,  the  taking  possession  of  it  would  not  require  us  to 
augment  our  military  force,  whereas,  it  is  anticipated,  that  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  its  civil  administration,  a  considerable 
surplus  would  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company ;  besides 
which,  its  acquisition  would  render  our  territories  more  compact. 
Some  time  ago,  an  exchange  was  effected  between  the  Saugor 
territories  and  Scindia  of  several  small  tracts  of  land  *,  to  the 
great  benefit,  considering  the  locality,  of  both  government  and 
the  people.  The  Court  of  Directors  strongly  disapproved  of 
this :  yet  they  sanction  the  seizure  of  Oude  in  the  face  of  exist- 
ing treaties.  Why  ?  They  gained  nothing  by  the  former ;  they 
hope  to  gain  considerably  by  the  latter. 

The  above  instructions  were  received  in  India  just  before 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  resigned  the  reins  of  government.  Instead, 
however,  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  his  lordship  sent  home  a 
remonstrance.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  divine  precisely  Lord  Wil- 
liam's motives  for  so  doing.  In  all  probability,  however,  they 
were  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  sufficient 
experience  and  discernment  to  perceive,  that  the  misgovernment 

*  Deosee,  Gouijliamur,  and  Nahirmon,  were  exchanged  with  Scindia  for 
Bairseea  and  Shajawulpoor.  There  were  some  other  petty  exchanges,  the 
names  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
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SO  generally  attributed  to  the  native  states,  had  been  considerably 
exaggerated;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  people  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment were  not  quite  so  great  as  national  vanity  and  prejudice 
had  led  us  to  imagine.  His  frequent  travels  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  had,  probably,  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  and  pre- 
yenti<^  him  from  being  led  away  by  the  popular  clamour.  Among 
the  dieftciencies  of  Lord  William's  character,  want  of  observation 
qr  intelligence,  are  by  no  means  included;  all  that  is  to  be  la<* 
lo^nted  ijs,  that  with  natural  abilities  for  acquiring  information, 
and  such  ample  opportunities  for  receiving  it,  so  little  benefit 
ha«  resulted  either  to  the  country  or  the  people.  For  any  im- 
p^vepient  in  the  state  of  either,  whicli  has  hitherto  appeared, 
X^ord  William  might  just  as  well  have  remained  in  Calcutta; 
for  bis  only  real  beneficial  measures,  those  of  improving  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  throwing  open  situations  of  honour 
and.  trust  to  the  natives  and  East  Indians,  were  resolved  upon 
very  shortly  after  he  assumed  the  Government.  Indeed,  they 
had  so  long  been  recommended,  and  advocated  by  so  many  well- 
informed  and  influential  men,  that  their  speedy  adoption  would 
have  occurred,  whoever  might  have  been  the  existing  governor ; 
a^  any  rate,  they  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  A  second 
reason  probably  may  have  been,  that  Lord  William's  immediate 
departure  was  at  hand,  and  that  another  would  have  had  tlxe  glory 
of  displaying  the  balance  sheet,  showing  the  increase  of  revenue, 
which  the  seizure  of  Oude  is  expected  to  produce.  Had  the 
orfl£(r  been  received  a  few  years  before,  it  is  probable  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
above  line  of  conduct,  the  appropriation  of  the  territories  of 
Oude  have  been  postponed  for  at  least  a  year ;  and  I  propose,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom.  We 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  anarchy  and  misrule  prevalent  in 
Oude,  that  it  appears  a  sort  of  heresy  to  hint  the  contrary.  We 
are  something  like  the  Turk  who  had  all  his  life  so  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth,  that  to  adopt  a 
different  idea  was  like  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  n?w  s^nse^  which 


^\ 
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his  mind  had  not  room  to  entertain.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  fear 
contradiction  to  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  from  any  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  obserrer,  who  will  visit  the  country,  and 
see  and  judge  for  himself. 

First.  The  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  is  one  of  the 
common  assertions.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  rent  demanded 
from  the  people  is  much  less  than  in  our  own  provinces ;  they 
are  consequently  not  only  much  better  off  in  the  number  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  quality  of  their  food,  clothes,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life;  but  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  our  provinces, 
compelled  to  cultivate  every  spot  of  ground  which  can  possibly 
be  made  to  yield  a  return,  where,  while  the  people  are  obliged 
to  work  much  harder  than  the  Oude  peasants,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  bare  subsistence.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the 
mere  extent  of  cultivation  in  a  country,  unconnected  with  other 
circumstances,  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  class :  it  was  not  unfrequent  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
those  estates  were  the  best  cultivated,  and  yielded  the  greatest 
return,  whose  slaves  were  in  the  most  miserable  state.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  in  Oude  the  peasants  retain  so  large  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  that  they  are  not  so  necessitated  to 
cultivate  other  than  the  good  soils,  while  the  waste  yields  them 
brushwood  for  fuel,  and  grazing  for  their  cattle.  With  regard 
to  the  following  parts  of  the  country,  I  can  speak  positively,  for 
I  am  myself  acquainted  with  some,  and  within  the  last  few 
months^  friends,  upon  whose  testimony  I  can  rely,  have  visited 
them.  From  Lucknow  to  Seetapoor  is  well  cultivated;  firom 
Lucknow  vid  Sandee,  and  from  thence,  branching  off  either  to 
Shahjehanpoor  or  Furrukabad,  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  wheat  and 
barley  the  whole  way,  while  groves,  or  rather  forests,  of  mangoes 
and  other  fruit  trees,  are  so  numerous,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
road  they  actually  bound  the  horizon  in  every  direction.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  roads  between  Lucknow  and 
Futtehpoor,  and  Lucknow  and  Benares.  Between  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpoor,  there  are  large  parts  of  waste  land ;  and  certainly, 
to  the  eye  of  an  unobservant  traveller,  there  is  little  but  a  barren 
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waste :  the  truth  is,  that  much  of  the  land  is  not  worth  cultivat* 
ing ;  yet  even  here  industry  is  busy,  wherever  a  return  may  be 
expected.  In  the  march  from  Onnao  to  Rehmutgunj,  on  the 
north  of  the  road,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  are  a  number 
of  large  shallow  tanks,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  for  irrigation, 
as  far  as  the  water  will  flow ;  as  the  traveller  fiiids  to  his  annoyance, 
from  the  great  number  of  large  artificial  water-courses  (upwards 
of  twenty  in  one  stage)  which  cross  the  road.  Numerous  groves 
of  mangoes  also  were  observed ;  in  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  not  less  than  sixteen,  of  considerable  extent, 
were  counted  close  to  the  road,  which  had  been  planted  either 
this  year  or  the  last;  besides  others  from  three  years'  growth 
upwards ;  most  of  them  were  surrounded  by  a  bank  or  ditch, 
and  one  or  two  had  wells  lined  with  masonry.  This  does  not 
look  like  insecurity  of  property,  or  poverty ;  for  the  mangoe,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  does  not  yield  any  tolerable  return  until 
fifteen  years.  Plantations  of  betel  vine  are  also  to  be  seen ;  and 
one  was  just  completed  near  Sooltangunj,  on  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  the  raising  of  which  must  have  cost  two  or  three  hundred 
rupees. 

The  police  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  our  own,  and  it  receives 
considerable  assistance  from  the  landholders.  Crimes  such  as 
gang  robbery  and  ai&ays,  are  certainly  not  more  numerous  than 
in  our  own  territories.  Burglaries  and  small  thefts  are  less  so. 
The  tranquillity  of  Lucknow  itself  is  remarkable ;  few  people 
carry  arms ;  and  affrays,  thefts,  and  quarrels,  are  far  less  frequent 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  in  the  average  of  large  towns  in 
the  British  provinces.  In  the  interior,  at  least  along  the  high 
roads,  there  are  police  stations  and  guard  houses,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  who  keep  up  a  good  patrol.  The 
police  in  Oude  are  allowed  to  interfere  in  many  petty  matters, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  those  concerned.  If  a  traveller  refuse  to 
pay  a  shopkeeper  a  few  pence  for  the  food  for  his  horse ;  if  a  cow 
strays  into  a  field  and  eats  a  few  pennies-worth  of  corn,  the  suf- 
ferei^  are  not  denied  all  redress,  unless  they  submit  to  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  of  travelling  perhaps  from  ten  or  a  hundred  miles, 
and  wasting  three  or  four  weeks  in  attendance  on  a  court  of  jus- 
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tiee;  to  say  nothing  of  legal  expenses  and  exactions.  In  Onde, 
tbete  and  other  trifling  matters  are  settled  at  once,  by  the  local 
anthority ;  whereas,  under  our  system,  the  police  are  prevented 
from  interfering;  so  that  in  practice,  all  these  minor  abuses  are 
virtually  sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolerated ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, they  are  iar  iaore  numerous  in  the  British  provinces 
than  m  Oude.  Indeed,  if  the  fashion  which  has  lately  obtained 
among  our  magistrates,  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  police 
always  abuse  their  authority,  and  if  the  restrictions  which  are 
now  imposed  upon  them  be  much  further  extended,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  abolish  the  police  altogether,  and  leave  the  people 
to  make  their  own  arrangements,  and  enact  their  own  rules  on 
this  head. 

.  Civil  justice  is  entrusted  to  the  chuklidars  or  aumils  (governors 
of  provinces)  who  also  are  vested  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction; 
and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  revenue ;  as  in  our  non-re- 
gulalion  provinces,  the  same  individual  is  judge,  magistrate,  and 
collector.  Doubtless,  instances  of  partiality  in  favour  of  indivi- 
duals is  sometimes  shewn,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is 
more  frequently  the  case  in  the  British  provinces.  The  difference 
is,  that  there  the  aumil,  being  a  native  of  the  country,  has  greater 
temptations  to  oblige  his  relatives  and  friends  than  the  English 
functionary,  who  is  a  foreigner :  individually,  the  amount  of  par- 
tiality practised  by  the  latter  is  infinitely  less  than  by  the  Oude  au- 
mil ;  but  then  we  consider  the  roguery,  chicanery,  and  intrigue 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  officers  of  our  offices  (it  being  a 
part  of  our  system  to  give  such  inadequate  salaries  to  the  majority 
of  the  situations,  that  no  honest  man  would  accept  them),  the  diffi- 
culty the  foreign  judge  labours  under  to  enable  him  to  counter- 
act this,  and  the  pressure  of  business  which  devolved  on  him,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  previous  to  the  reformation  of 
the  civil  •  admmistration,  corrupt  influence  had  greater  effi?ct  in 
oiur  courts  than  in  those  of  Oude;  that  this  observation  will  still 
hold  gobd  regarding  many  of  our  civil  courts;  and  that  if  the 
present  .system  .of  iinaking  judges  of  all  the  inefficient  officers,  be 
carried:  much  farther,  the  state  of  things  will  be  as  bad  as  ever  I 
.  In  Luoknow,  and  some  others  of  the  large  towns,  consular 
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citil  judges  are  appointed  chi  vespeeUiye  sd}aEie&' '  in  /some  ca«es 
as  mucji:  as  a  thousand  rupees  a  month ;  of  ^firhich  one-^fourth  is 
the  perquisite  of  the  prime  minister^  and  the  remaklder  hank  fide 
paid  to  the  individual.  With  respect  to  coirupt  influenoe  and 
partiality,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  pretty  applicable  here. 
Probably  these  evil  principles  have  greater  effect  in  the  dty  of 
Lucknow  itself,  as  being  the  residence  of  a  host  of  profligate 
courtiers,  than  in  the  interior.  Delay  in  the  decision  of  suits, 
either  by  the  aumils  or  the  judges,  is  less  than  in  our  own  courts 
(taking  the  average  of  able  and  inefficient  judges)  even  on  the 
improved  system. 

But  in  Oude,  the  people  have  one  great  resource,  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived,  in  a  great  degree,  in  our  territories.  Not 
having  been  cursed  with  "  first-rate  collectors,"  who  would  ruin 
a  district  to  procure  a  good  name  and  promotion  for  themselves ; 
or  with  ryot-war  systems,  by  which  almost  all  the  middling  and 
upper  ranks  of  society  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  to  increase 
the  Government  rent-roll ;  there  is  still  in  Oude  a  pretty  nume- 
rous middle  class  of  landholders,  to  whom  the  people  look  up 
with  hereditary  respect,  and  who  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  set- 
tling claims  and  disputes ;  so  that  but  a  small  portion  are  ever 
referred  to  the  aumils.  In  the  towns  also,  the  merchants  are 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  arbitration. 

The  observations  on  the  subject  of  corrupt  influence  and  par- 
tiality are  equally  applicable  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  In  theory,  the  British  Government  and  English  magis- 
trates do  not  tolerate  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  owing  to  our 
system  in  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  native  officials,  who 
too  often  enjoy  all  the  subordinate  authority,  while  the  magis- 
trate is  a  mere  cypher,  the  evil  exists  fully  as  much  in  our  pro- 
vinces as  in  Oude. 

Still,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  constant  insurrections  proclaim 
an  oppressed  people ;  and  that  the  Government  officers  in  Oude 
cannot  collect  the  revenue  without  an  armed  force.  They  cer- 
tainly have  occasionally  a  rough  mode  of  managing  matters  in 
Oude ;  nor  do  they  carry  on  their  business  in  the  systematic 
manner  in  which   ours  is  conducted.     Moreover,  every  thing 
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there  is  magnified  and  commented  on,  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  occurred  in  the  British  dominions.  It  may,  however,  well 
be  doubted  whether  disturbances,  which  merit  the  name  of  posi- 
tive insurrections,  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  King  of  Oude's 
dominions  than  in  our  own ;  the  di£Perence  chiefly  lies  in  the  dif- 
ferent terms  we  employ  to  designate  them ;  what  we  call  "  insur- 
rections" there,  would,  on  our  own  side  of  the  river,  be  denomi- 
nated *'  petty  disturbances."  Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
seen  a  very  serious  insurrection  in  the  Saharunpoor  district; 
more  than  one  of  some  consequence  in  the  Delhi  division;  a 
minor  one,  respectively,  in  Meerut  and  Moradabad,  another  of 
greater  importance  within  twenty  miles  of  Calcutta,  all  of  which 
were  only  prevented  from  becoming  very  serious,  by  strong  bodies 
of  well-disciplined  troops  being  close  at  hand ;  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  the  Coles,  on  the  south  western  frontier,  which,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  troops  in  that  direction,  and  the  unhealthy  nature  of 
the  country,  raged  for  more  than  two  years,  and  which  was  not 
suppressed  until  about  five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
were  laid  waste.  With  the  exception  of  one,  that  near  Calcutta, 
the  whole  of  these  were  the  result  of  misgovernment,  and  the 
consequent  tyranny  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  courts  and  police.  Can  such  a  list  be  compiled  from  the 
history  of  Oude  during  the  same  period  ?  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  different  causes  which  we  assign  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude, 
and  in  the  British  provinces.  The  former  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
attributed  to  oppression  and  misgovernment;  the  papers  teem 
with  philippics,  and  loud  calls  are  made  on  our  Government  to 
bestow  the  blessings  of  their  rule  on  the  ^'poor  suffering  people 
of  Oude.^'  In  the  latter,  "  villainy  of  some  classes  of  natives ;" 
'^  instigations  of  the  evil  disposed,''  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
are  given  in  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force  to  collect  the 
revenue ;  if  men  were  not  blinded  by  vanity  and  prejudice,  they 
would  perceive  that  this  does  not  prove  that  people  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost ;  but  that  in  reality  they  are  much  more  lightl|f  taxed 
than  our  own  subjects;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Oude 
government  has  not  at  its  command  the  overwhelming  military 
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force  to  support  extortion,  which  we  possess.  The  people  find 
their  account  in  resistance,  as  it  enables  them  to  pay  less,  and 
keep  more  for  themselves.  When  we  first  acquired  possession  of 
the  western  provinces,  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  revenue 
was  frequently  offered.  The  people,  however,  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  military  force  was  always  at  hand,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist ;  that  it  was  immediately  called  into  action, 
and  the  severe  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the 
insubordinate  was  almost  immediately  enforced.  In  Oude,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  very  weakness  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment, as  regards  military  force,  is  one  reason  why  exaction  cannot 
be  pushed  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in  our  own  provinces. 
Besides,  the  real  truth  is,  that  in  many  cases,  the  resistance  is 
merely  nominal,  "  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,"  as  described  in 
No.  XVI.  of  these  papers ;  while  so  much  more  lenient  is  the 
Lucknow  administration  than  our  own,  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  rarely  exceeds  a  moderate  fine.  Those,  too,  who  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  strong-holds  of  rebellious  zemindars  (land- 
holders) will  be  surprised  to  hear  how  few  forts  really  exist  in 
Oude.  In  Kyrabad,  and  some  of  the  wild  jungly  districts,  they 
may  perhaps  be  pretty  numerous,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  quite  the  reverse.  On  the  whole  length  of  the  five  roads 
above  mentioned,  which  traverse  well  peopled  districts,  there  are 
not  ten  forts  visible  to  a  traveller  from  the  roads.  In  one  line, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  viz.  from  Khanpoor  to 
Lucknow,  and  from  Lucknow,  vid  Sandee,  to  Futtehguth,  only 
one  is  to  be  seen  from  the  road. 

Another  proof  constandy  adduced  of  the  misgovernment  of 
Oude  is,  that  men  of  low  birth  are  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and 
importance.  That  such  an  objection  should  proceed  from  Eng- 
lishmen is  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  in  our  own 
country,  this  very  circumstance  is  one  in  which  we  pride  our- 
selves. It  is  quite  the  boast  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  free 
from  that  prejudice  which  imposes  such  severe  trammels  on  other 
nations;  that  real  talent,  however  lowly  its  origin,  is  sure  to 
make  its  way  to  eminence ;  and  that  a  butcher's  son  may  be 
Lord  Chancellor.     The  objection,  too,  comes  with  a  peculiarly 
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bad  grace  from  the  English  who  are  employed  in  India,  nor  would 
it  gain  much,  were  it  to  be  placed  on  the  higher  ground,  that  men 
without  talent  or  qualifications  were  raised  to  high  situations. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  India  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  East  India  Company,  the  members  of  its  service  were  com- 
posed of  men  of  low  birth  and  little  education ;  to  say  nothing  of 
broken-down  gentlemen,  and  men  who,  from  some  misconduct  or 
other,  had  found  it  convenient  to  absent  themselves  from  England. 
Not  many  years  since,  any  one  could  command  a  writership  by 
paying  a  certain  sum  of  money,  while  many  a  tradesman's  bill  has 
been  paid  by  the  appointment  of  a  son  or  nephew  to  a  cadetship. 
In  the  present  days,  undoubtedly,  the  service  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, composed  of  men  who  are  by  birth  and  education  in  the  rank 
of  gentlemen ;  but  has  merit  or  talent  anything  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  those  who  are  annually  sent  to  be  "  provided  for  ^  in 
India,  either  by  the  cholera  or  good  appointments  ?  And  even 
after  their  arrival  here,  the  nature  of  an  exclusive  and  routine 
service  has,  together  with  interest,  so  much  sway,  that  merit  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  nothing  to  do  with  their  subsequent  and 
progressive  promotion.  I  could  mention  a  quondam  member  of 
council,  whose  talents  and  qualifications  were  about  on  a  par  with 
those  of  an  inferior  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting-house.  Not- 
withstanding Lord  William's  merit-fostering  scheme,  and  all  his 
espionage  to  boot,  there  are  several  men  now  holding  the  situations 
of  commissioner,  judge  and  collector,  whose  places  would,  as 
far  as  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  country  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  concerned,  be  far  better  supplied  by 
their  respective  surishtehdars  (head  native  ofiicer,  a  sort  of  clerk 
of  the  court). 

"But,''  it  will  be  observed,  "if  the  English  are  not  men  of 
talent,  they  are  at  least  honest,  which  the  native  officers  are  not." 
I  reply, — The  English  functionaries,  in  responsible  situations, 
receive  each  from  2500/.  to  4000/.,  and  even  6000Z.  sterling, 
a  year.  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  council  are  still  higher. 
The  pay  of  the  native  ofiicers  is  from  1001.  to  150/.  Try  the 
same  experiment  with  the  natives  that  has  been  tried  with  our- 
selves,— (for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  notorious  that. 
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until  they  were  well  paid,  English  honesty  would  not  stand 
scrutiny),  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  difference  that  exists  between  us.  With  respect  to 
Oude,  there  are,  unfortunately,  many  profligate  and  low  people 
about  the  court ;  but  it  is  a  calumny,  that  all  the  governors  of  dis- 
tricts are  men  of  that  stamp,  or  that  the  districts  are  universally 
farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  court  of  Lucknow  are  well 
aware,  that  the  landholders  and  peasantry  are,  in  the  absence  of  a 
superior  military  force,  far  too  high-spirited  to  be  ruled  by  men  of 
the  above  description.  A  great  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the 
Oude  aumils,  are  not  only  men  of  family  and  respectability,  but 
generally  possess  considerable  hereditary  landed  property.  It  is 
in  our  own  provinces  that  we  must  look  for  the  degradation  of 
the  old  native  gentry,  and  the  elevation  of  upstarts,  of  neither 
birth  nor  education ;  there  it  is  we  may  behold  men  who  were 
formerly  menial  servants  in  the  employ  of  Englishmen,  and  who 
have  neither  the  talents  nor  acquirements  to  entitle  them  to  hold  a 
higher  situation,  lording  it  over  native  princes  and  landholders, 
vfho  were  once  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  power,  and 
influence. 

Still  it  will  be  observed.  How  could  the  idea  of  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  Oude  become  so  general  ?  Because  opinions  which  flatter 
our  vanity  are  usually  received  with  eagerness;  and  because 
ignorance  and  indolence  are  glad  to  acquiesce  in  them,  instead  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  for  themselves.  A  summary 
of  the  principal  causes,  however,  which  have  concurred  to  establish 
the  above  opinions,  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place.| 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  fixed  creed  of  the  English,  that 
everything  of  English  origin,  or  appertaining  to  ourselves,  must 
be  superior  to  everything  connected  with  the  natives.  Oude  is 
a  native  government, — ergoy  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  British  rule. 
This  logical  deduction  is  quite  sufficient  with  a  great  many; 
they  never  advance  a  step  beyond  it;  and,  with  th^  greater 
number,  it  more  or  less  prepares  the  mind  to  receive  favourably^ 
all  accounts  to  the  disparagement  of  any  native  government.  It 
also  forms  the  foundation,  often,  indeed,  the  whole  su|)erstruc- 
ture,  of  the  lucubrations  of  Calcutta  cockneys,  whose  qualifications 
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for  forming  an  opinion  of  anything  connected  with  India,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Bow  bazaar,  and  the  characters  of  a  few  of  their 
own  servants,  are  precisely  on  a  par  with  those  possessed  by 
General  Pillet*  for  describing  the  manners  and  customs  cf 
England. 

Those  who  travel  in  Upper  India,  particularly  if  they  visit 
Oude,  must  be  able  to  form  some  opinion.  Granted ;  and  it  is  to 
the  unprejudiced  and  observing  of  these  that  I  would  appeal ;  but 
not  to  the  mass,  who  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Calcutta  cockneys. 
Of  the  civilians,  few  ever  visit  Oude:  those  employed  in  the 
border  districts  have  been  too  glad  to  look  upon  that  country  as 
the  scape-goat  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  inefficiency  either  of  them- 
selves or  their  police ; — **  the  banditti  and  the  thieves  come  from 
Oude,''  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  and  this  has,  by  some,  been 
so  often  repeated,  that  at  length  they  believe  it ;  while  others, 
rom  the  first,  knew  no  better,  and  were  misled  by  their  police  to 
adopt  the  notion.  I  do  not  know  what  the  magistrates  on  its 
borders  would  do  for  an  excuse,  if  we  take  possession  of  Oude. 
The  poor  king  and  his  governors  are  obliged  to  bear  the  impu- 
tation in  silence,  but  were  the  country  under  British  functionaries, 
these  would  contradict  the  assertion,  and  retort  it  on  the  accusers. 

As  to  the  military,  the  grounds  on  which  the  majority  form 
their  opinion  are  as  follows : — A  great  many  have  seen  no  more 
of  Oude  than  the  road  between  Ehanpoor  and  Lucknow,  along 
which  are  considerable  tracts  of  unculturable,  and  consequently 
waste  land.  They  seldom  or  never  look  around  them,  or  ask  a 
question ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attribute  the  waste  land  to 
the  oppression  exercised  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  servants  of 
others  are  sometimes  beaten  for  attempting  to  enforce  the  pur- 
veyance and  forced-labour  system,  which  they  are  accustomed  to 


*  Many  of  my  readers  may  not  re- 
coUeet  to  what  this  aUudes.  A  few 
months  before  the  peace  of  1814^  a 
French  general,  named  Pillet,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  confined -on  board 
the  hulks  at  Chatham.  At  the  peace 
he  was  released,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  wrote  a 
book  describing  England  and  English 
manners.    Among  other  things^  it  waa 


stated,  that  the  English  ladies  daily 
got  drunk  upon  French  b^Ady;  tha 
rest  of  it  was  much  in  the  same  style, 
and  was  so  extremely  absurd^  as  to  be 
quite  amnsing.  It  was,  however,  about 
as  correct  as  the  notions  entertained 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
never  left  Calcuttfi)  relt^tive  to  th^  Ul- 
terior of  Indioii    . 
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do  with  impunity  in  our  own  provinces;  and  when  the 
masters  abuse  the  people,  they  sometimes  meet  with  the  retort 
courteous;  •because  the  peasantry  there,  not  having  had,  like 
our  subjects,  their  spirits  completely  broken  by  a  grinding 
system  of  extortions,  are  more  independent,  and  less  inclined  to 
submit  to  these  exactions  and  abuse.  This,  of  course,  produces 
furious  complaints  of  the  misgovemment  of  the  country,  and  the 
insolence  of  the  people. 

A  third  and  very  numerous  class  have  never  been  in  Oude :  but 
form  their  ideas  from  the  flattery  of  some  of  their  sipahees,  whose 
object  is  to  make  the  of&cers,  and,  through  them,  the  resident, 
tools  to  enable  them  to  obtain  possession  of  land  to  which  they 
have  not  the  slightest  claim,  or  to  perpetrate  some  other  piece  of 
injustice.  I  alluded  generally  to  this,  in  No.  XVI.;  I  will  here 
describe  the  transaction  in  detail.  A  sipahee  who  wishes  to 
advance  some  unjust  claim,  procures  a  letter  from  his  commanding 
officer  to  the  resident  at  Lucknow,  painting  a  miserable  picture 
of  the  injury  the  poor  man  has  received  from  some  tyrannical 
aumil.  The  resident  hands  the  case  to  the  minister,  requesting 
it  may  be  inquired  into ;  and  orders  to  this  effect  are  despatched 
by  the  minister  to  the  local  governor  (aumil).  With  the  order 
to  support  him,  away  goes  the  sipahee  to  the  aumil,  and  treats 
him  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  in  open  court.  The  aumil 
having  investigated  the  claim,  and  finding  it  without  the  least 
foundation,  (for  full  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  are  such,  that, 
were  they  preferred  in  our  courts,  the  complainants  would  not 
be  let  off  with  a  simple  dismissal,  but  would  be  fined,)  dismisses 
it.  The  insolence  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  he  is  obliged 
to  digest  as  he  can.  Away  goes  the  sipahee  again  to  the  resident, 
with  a  tremendous  complaint  of  injustice,  oppression,  &c.,  &c. 
The  resident  again  writes  to  the  minister,  expressing  his  "  asto- 
nishment that,  although  your  Highness  sent  express  orders  to  the 
aumil,  the  poor  sipahee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  justice,^^  or 
something  to  this  effect.  Another  order  is  not  unfrequently  issued, 
and  the  sipahee  again  presents  himself  to  the  aumil,  behaving 
with  increased  insolence  of  tone  and  manner,  and  there  have 
oocun:^  instances  in  which,  by  such  means  as  these>  a  sipahee  has 
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obtained  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  no  more 
right  than  the  author  of  this  paper  has  to  appropriate  the  Grovem- 
ment-House  at  Calcutta.  Is  this  sort  of  proceeding  likely  to 
raise  a  native  chief,  his  ministers,  or  local  authorities,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  ?  I  am  aware  that  much  of  these  proceedings  are 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Government ;  I  only  describe  what 
occurs  in  practice.  In  the  paper  alluded  to,  I  also  mentioned, 
that  the  most  unfounded  suits  were  often  preferred,  even  in  our 
own  courts,  by  sipahees,  under  shadow  of  a  letter  from  their 
commanding  officers.  A  number  of  specimens  were  lately  for- 
warded by  one  of  our  judges  to  the  Sudder  Dewanee,  which,  if 
I  can  procure  a  copy,  will  amply  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  people  of  Oude  are  not 
worse  governed  than  our  own  subjects.     It  is  true  that  things 
/  are  not  yet  carried  on  with  the  regularity  which  is  practised  in 
^  the  British  provinces :  a  rougher  and  more  precipitous  mode  of 
proceeding  is  occasionally  adopted,  with  the  loss,  sometimes,  of  a 
few  lives  in  consequence ;  and  the  revenue-officer,  if  he  find  aD 
estate  very  productive,  will    sometimes  demand  a  higher  rent 
than  was  originally  agreed  to.     Such  are,  I  believe,  all  the  real 
grievances  they  have  to  complain  of,  and  an  individual  hardship 
is  thereby  now  and  then  caused.     But  the  mass  of  the  people,— 
I  speak  not  of  those  in  power,  but  of  the  landholders  and  pea- 
santry,— are  far  more  lightly  taxed  than  those  of  the  British 
dominions.     The  civil  and  criminal  administration  is  certainly 
I  not  worse  than  ours, — that  is,  judging  by  the  only  true  criterion, 
I  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  enforcing  a  claim ;  the  people  are 
1  governed  by  their  hereditary  rulers,  and  benefit  by  the  expendi- 
\  ture   in  the  country  of  the  revenue  that  is  raised,  instead  of 
I  being  subject  to  a  few  foreigners,  by  whom  as  much  wealth  as 
I  possible  is  carried  out  of  the  country.     In  every  part  are  to  be 
\  found  respectable  landholders  and  heads  of  villages,  of  various 
i  degrees  of  rank  and  wealth,  forming  the  chain  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes,  instead  of,  as  in  our  provinces,  the  whole  being 
'  reduced  to  the  equality  of  a  nation  of  paupers.     They  are  not 
y  cursed  with  confiscation  laws,  or  special  commissions ;  nor  with 
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salt,  opium,  or  other  monopolies ;  they  have  not  one  system  for 
realizing  the  demands  of  Government,  and  another  for  indivi- 
duals ;  nor  is  the  punishment  of  revenue-defaulters  to  be  com- 
pared, in  severity,  to  that  of  our  proceedings :  the  people  are  not 
excluded  from  every  office  which  a  man  of  integrity  could 
accept ;  and  men  who,  in  our  provinces,  are  slaving  on  a  bare 
subsistence,  which  they  have  little  prospect  of  increasing,  cast  a 
wistful  eye  towards  Oude,  where  they  see  that  the  door,  even 
the  highest  offices,  is  not  closed  against  them  merely  because  they 
are  dark-coloured  natives,  instead  of  white  Englishmen;  and, 
without  exception,  there  is  not  a  single  class  which  does  not  I 
possess  more  wealth  and  property  than  the  corresponding  class 
in  our  own  provinces.  Such,  and  I  fear  not  any  inquiry  properly 
conducted,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  Oude  at  this  moment ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  are  sighing  for  the  blesanfia  J 

»  ^^j-n_ig ui-niin — fill    r     jiX    i       i  ' r  ■  " —  -we*"-  •?«««««<>■ ''W  '    '      I 

of  the  British-Indian  rule !  iWhen  the  voice  of  the  people  shall 
be  really  heard, — ^not  that  of  courtiers  and  men  in  power,  but  of 
the  landholders  and  peasantry, — they  will  be  found  to  unite  in 
one  cry  of,  "  Of  all  miseries  keep  us  from  that.''  So  far  from 
their  entertaining  any  such  feeling,  I  can  inform  my  readers, 
that  in  one  part  of  the  Doab,  not  many  months  ago,  the  people, 
farmers  and  peasantry,  held  quite  a  rejoicing,  on  hearing  a  report 
that  that  part  of  the  country  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Lucknow :  there  are  English  merchants  residing  on  the  spot,  who 
can  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

My  readers  will  here  be  inclined  to  start  at  the  mention  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Oude ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  beg  to  make 
the  following  observations.  In  the  first  instance,  look  at  the 
bazaars,  not  only  in  Lucknow,  but  in  any  town  in  the  country. 
They  are  filled  with  far  more  numerous  and  expensive  articles 
than  those  of  corresponding  size  in  our  own  territories.  This  is 
an  excellent  criterion,  because  no  merchants  or  tradesmen  will 
keep  a  stock  of  commodities,  unless  sure  of  a  sale;  and  men 
cannot  buy  expensive  articles  who  have  not  tolerable  incomes. 
Secondly,  the  large  sums  which  are  invested  by  the  merchants  of 
Oude  in  the  Government  securities ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  members  of  our 
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Government  talked  openly  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  Grod-send 
which  was  about  to  befall  to  them,  stating  their  conviction,  that, 
whereas  the  gross  revenue  of  Oude  is  not  now  above  sixty  or 
seventy  lacs  (six  or  seven  millions  of  rupees)  the  country  might 
easily,  under  our  revenue-screw,  be  made  to  yield  a  net  revenue  of 
one  crore  (ten  millions),  while  the  crack  collectors,  both  in  esse  and 
passe,  were  all  on  the  qui  vive^  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  raise 
their  fame  by  employment  in  Oude,  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
both  Government  and  the  first-rate  collectors,  who,  like  vultures, 
snuffed  their  prey  from  afar,  must  have  had  some  grounds  for 
their  anticipations;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  a  country  which  can  be  made  to  yield  about  double  its 
present  amount  of  taxes,  can  neither  be  very  poor  nor  very  much 
misgoverned. 

But  so  prone  are  we  to  minister  to  our  own  vanity,  that 
continual  assertions  are  made  that  the  natives  of  Oude  place  their 
mcmey  in  British  securities  to  prevent  its  being  arbitrarily  seized 
by  their  own  king.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  state- 
ment. The  reason  is  simply  this.  First,  The  whole  revenue  of 
Oude  is  spent  within  itself.  Secondly,  Immense  sums  of  hoarded 
treasure,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  rupees,  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  spent  by  the  king,  in  excess  of  the  regular 
revenue.  From  these  two  causes,  there  is  much  specie  in  Oude 
which  the  merchants  do  not  know  how  to  employ;  for  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  is  very  small,  most  parts  of  it  pro- 
ducing the  same  commodities ;  and  the  ruinous  system  of  transit- 
duties  enforced  in  our  territories,  which  bound  those  of  Oude  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  abutting  on  the  Himalayah,  over  which 
little  trade  can  be  carried,  prevent  the  extension  of  their  foreign 
commerce.  There  is  no  channel  for  the  employment  of  so  much 
capital  within  the  country ;  and,  sooner  than  allow  it  to  lie  alto- 
gether unproductive,  they  are  content  to  vest  it  in  Government 
securities.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  my  readers,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  our  commerce-withering  transit-duties  are 
one  great  cause  of  the  high  premium  of  the  Government  secu- 
rities ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  altering  this  system, 
which  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  will  be  that 
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the  funds  will  fall,  from  the  large  sums  which  will  be  sold  out  to 
be  employed  in  trade.  The  twenty-year  settlement  now  formings 
will,  probably,  have  some  efiect  of  the  same  nature. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  favourable  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  Oude,  there  is,  I  apprehend,  little  doubt,  that  the 
downfall  of  its  independence  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  will,  ere  long, 
be  merged  into  the  British  dominions.  The  king  himself  is  a 
profligate  and  a  sot,  devoid  of  sense,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
his  own  licentious  pleasures,  and  of  the  indulgence  of  every 
whim.  When  anything  annoys  or  vexes  him,  he  has  recourse  to 
drinking,^to  drown  thought :  he  squanders  his  money  like  a  child, 
spending  thousands  in  building  a  palace  one  year^  and  pulling  it 
down  the  next.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  sycophants  of 
all  shades,  English,  native,  and  East  Indian,  who  prompt  him  to 
every  species  of  extravagance  by  which  they  may  hope  to  gain 
anything  for  themselvefs.  The  minister,  Roshun  ool  Dowlah,  is 
said  to  be  a  well-disposed  man,  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  the  path  now  followed,  and  who  would  gladly  change  its 
course,  and  introduce  a  reform ;  but  he  wants  nerve  to  face  the 
storm  which  would  be  raised  by  those  who  profit  by  the  present 
extravagance ;  so  he  is  content  to  let  things  go  on  in  their  present 
train.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  money  so  wasted  which  might  do 
so  much  good.  Steam-boats,  windmills,  and  other  works,  are 
begun  and  partly  completed,  and  then  the  fancy  dies  away. 
The  canal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  which  has  cost 
some  hundred  thousand  rupees,  is  left  completely  at  a  stand; 
and  the  engineer-officer,  who  was  lately  transferred  to  the  service 
of  the  king  for  the  express  purpose  of  finishing  the  canal,  is 
losing  his  time,  because  the  king  will  neither  give  directions  nor 
supply  funds.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  canal  was  ever  begun : 
it  will  be  of  little  use,  since  a  very  small  proportion  of  bulky 
trade  comes  in  that  direction.  Had  the  money  it  has  cost  been 
spent  in  making  roads,  infinitely  greater  benefit  would  have  ac< 
crued ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  even  now,  the  advantages  would  be 
greater  if  the  canal  were  left  as  it  is,  and  the  money  necessary  to 
complete  it,  expended  in  roads.  The  king  spends  nearly  double 
his  annual  income,  which  amounts  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  lacs 
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(six  or  seven  millions  of  rupees),  but,  hitherto,  this  has  caused 
rather  good  than  evil.  He  is  not  obliged  to  borrow  money  or  to 
increase  his  demands  on  the  people,  having  still  some  of  Sadut 
Ali'^s  treasure  remaining ;  supposed  to  be  about  three  crores  of 
rupees  (thirty  millions)  ;  that  is,  about  three  millions  sterling. 

The  English  government  are  mainly  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
things.  How  is  it  possible  that  native  princes  who  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  pupilage,  and  almost  treated  like  school-boys,  should 
have  any  self-respect  or  proper  independence  of  feeling  ?  This 
has  been  the  case  with  Oude,  for  the  last  forty  years.  Had  the 
British  government  turned  their  supremacy  to  good  account,  by 
insisting  on  the  education  of  the  native  chiefs,  so  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  art  of  Government,  this  would  have  been  a  measure 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise ;  but  so  far  from  it,  the,  interference 
of  the  residents  has  been  almost  always  exerted  for  evil ;  indeed, 
so  extremely  difficult  is  it  to  discover  the  slightest  benefit  arising 
to  any  class  of  people  from  the  establishment  of  residents  at  the 
native  courts,  that  there  is  even  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  measure  has  been  adopted  and  maintained  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  misgovernment  and  confusion  in  the 
different  principalities,  so  as  to  afford  plausible  excuses  and 
opportunity  for  our  taking  possession  of  them.  A  species  of 
interference  such  as  that  suggested  in  No.  XXXIX.,  would  be 
a  real  benefit.  Lucknow  has  not,  at  most,  above  three  or  four 
years  longer  to  remain  as  an  independent  kingdom.  By  that 
time,  the  king,  if  he  live  so  long,  will  have  spent  the  remnant 
of  his  treasure ;  and  as  he  will  not  have  the  sense  to  reform  his 
conduct,  borrowing  and  exactions  will  become  the  order  of  the 
day;  disturbances  will  ensue;  and  the  British  will  settle  the 
matter  by  taking  possession  of  the  country. 

Had  Mehendee  Ali  Khan  (commonly  called.  The  Hakeem 
Mehendi)  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  matters  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  taken  a  very  different  turn.  He  really  set 
about  reform,  not  only  in  good  earnest,  but  with  good  sense. 
He  reduced  the  expenses,  especially  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
favourites  who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  them; — ^he  was 
gradually  introducing,  all  over  the  country,  the  best  parts  of  our 
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system  ;  that  is,  written  agreements  regarding  the  revenue  to  be 
paid;  regular  courts  for  civil  justice;  and  an  established  police. 
His  shrewdness  of  observation  on  the  native  vanity  of  the 
English,  also,  is  worthy  of  note,  and  the  mode  in  which  he,  like 
Bammohun  Roy,  and  some  others,  deceived  them  by  practising 
on  their  credulity,  is  amusing.  He  used  to  drop  hints  that  he 
wished  to  see  Oude  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Why,  the 
man'^s  whole  energies  were  at  work  to  prevent  such  a. consumma- 
tion !  for  which  end  he  pursued  the  best  plan  he  could  have 
devised,  by  endeavouring  to  place  the  administration  of  affairs 
there  on  such  a  footing  as  would  give  us  no  reason  to  interfere ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  remained,  he  would  have 
introduced  a  much  better  government  there  than  ever  existed  in 
our  own  territories. 

Blinded,  however,  by  prosperity,  and  imagining  himself  to  be 
much  more  firmly  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  to  which 
his  talents  had  raised  him,  than  was  really  the  case,  his  pride  and 
arrogance  rose  accordingly.  Adopting  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  English  conduct,  he  affected  a  haughty  reserve  and  super- 
ciliousness towards  his  countrymen ;  he  disdained  to  return  almost 
any  man'^s  salute,  or  to  treat  those  with  whom  he  had  to  transact 
.business  with  the  courtesy  and  civility  which  was  their  due ;  and 
when  remonstrated  with  on  the  extent  of  his  retrenchments,  he 
would  make  a  harsh,  unfeeling  retort,  in  imitation  of  a  certain 
Governor-General.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  his  downfall : 
but  for  this,  he  might  have  been  in  ofBce  at  this  very  day ;  aad 
it  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  in  support  of  assertions  I  have  so  fre- 
quently made,  of  the  effects  of  similar  conduct  among  ourselves 
in  disgusting  and  alienating  the  people. 

As  to  his  wishing  to  see  the  country  absorbed  into  the  British 
dominions ; — What  could  he  expect  to  gain  by  it  ?  At  the  most, 
some  insignificant  pension.  What  would  he  have  lost  thereby .? 
The  minister's  salary  is  300,000  rupees,  or  30,000/.,  and  he  is 
allowed  a  perquisite  of  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  from  all  regular 
salaries  and  payments.  It  is  supposed  that  his  income  amounts 
to  about  twenty-two  lacs  (more  than  2,000,000  of  rupees,  or 
200,000/.  sterling)  per  annum :  he  enjoys  power,  authority,  and 
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patronage,  to  a  great  extent :  all  this,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he 
would  willingly  sacrifice,  and  retire  an  obscure  individual  upon  a 
small  pension,  for  the  disinterested  pleasure  of  seeing  his  country 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  English ! !  I  It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  could  have 
given  credit  for  a  moment  to  such  professions ;  but  the  general 
ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject,  aided  by  the  gratifica- 
tions which  our  vanity  received,  induced  them  to  be  very  gene- 
rally believed. 

Mehendee  Ali  Khan,  however,  has  not,  I  believe,  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  restored  to  his  premiership,  unless  by  the  positive 
orders  of  the  British  government ;  and,  indeed,  although,  had  he 
remained,  he  might  have  been  able,  well  enough,  to  carry  on  a 
system  which  was  in  regular  train,  he  is  now  an  old  man,  and, 
though  by  no  means  superannuated,  is  too  infirm  to  plunge  again 
into  the  sea  of  politics.  There  appears  little  hope  that  his  place 
will  be  supplied  by  a  man  of  equal  ability ;  so  that,  at  farthest, 
in  about  three  or  four  years,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  dominions 
of  Oude  usurped  by  the  English.  In  my  next,  I  shall  offer  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  those  territories,  and  of  avoiding  the  course  which  has 
rendered  the  English  name  so  odious  to  the  people  of  the  North- 
western provinces. 

May  25,  1835. 


Complaints  by  Sipahees^  when  they  can  prefer  them  under 
cover  of  a  Letter  from  their  Commanding  Officers. 

I  HAVE  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  few  of  these,  pre- 
sented to  one  of  our  civil  courts,  which  I  subjoin  as  a  specimen. 

The  summary  of  one  petition  is  this :— •"  My  father  died  nine 
years  ago;  certain  of  his  relations  dispossessed  my  brother  of 
the  lands ;  I  beg  an  immediate  order  may  be  issued  to  put  me 
in  possession  of  the  lands."  Here  both  the  sipahee  and  his 
brother  (who  lived  not  far  from  the  court,)  had,  by  their  own 
account,  quietly  submitted  to  be  ousted  for  nine  years,  and  then 
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a  petition  of  the  above  nature  is  forwarded.     If  the  sipahee  could 
not  have  procured  leave,  his  brother  might  have  complained. 

Another  coolly  requests  that  a  village  shall  be  given  over  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  a  grove  of  trees ; 
no  grounds  whatever  for  the  demand  being  stated. 

A  third  states,  in  general  terms,  "  I  have  been  kept  out  of  my 
lands  and  houses,  for  many  years,  by  my  relations ;  I  beg  an 
order  may  be  issued  to  put  me  in  possession ;  ^^  that  is,  of  what- 
ever he  chose  to  call  his,  since  no  particulars  were  given. 

A  fourth  states  as  follows :— "  I  sent  an  order  for  fifty  rupees  to 
a  man  named  Lallmun,  some  years  ago,  to  give  the  money  to  my 
family.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  t  went  to  question  Lallmun 
about  it ;  he  beat  me,  and  turned  me  out  of  the  village.  I  beg 
an  order  may  be  issued  to  make  Lallmun  instantly  pay  the  money 
to  my  family.''  By  the  man's  own  account,  he  submitted  to  the 
loss  of  his  money,  and  the  beating  besides,  without  complaining, 
although  his  village  was  actually  within  two  miles  of  the  court. 
He  rejoins  his  corps,  and,  three  years  after,  forwards  the  above 
petition. 

On  all  these,  and  numerous  others,  the  order  was,  to  sue  in  the 
regular  way,  for  which,  by  the  Regulations,  every  facility  is 
afforded  to  the  native  soldiers;  they  have  advantages  over  all 
other  suitors:  the  consequence  was,  that  nothing  further  was 
ever  heard  of  the  suits,  of  which,  probably,  not  one  had  the 
slightest  shadow  of  foundation. 

It  is  extremely  common  for  sipahees  on  leave  of  absence,  if 
they  live  near  a  court  of  justice,  when  their  leave  is  nearly 
expired,  to  trump  up  some  complaint,  and  prefer  it  to  the  court,  so 
as,  by  good  management,  to  enable  them  to  over-stay  their  leave 
a  month  or  so,  and  then  they  get  a  certificate  from  the  judge,  or 
magistrate,  that  they  were  in  attendance  at  the  court  from  such 
a  date  to  such  a  date.  Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things  that 
are  said  about  the  honour  of  the  native  soldiery,  there  is,  pro- 
bably, no  class  in  India  where  you  will  find  more  fraud  and 
chicane, — a  hundred  times  more  so  than  among  the  unsophisti- 
cated peasantry  from  among  whom  they  are  taken.  Whether 
this  arises  from  their  communication  with  the  English,  I  do  not 
give  a  decided  opinion. 
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No.  XL VIII. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  ADMINISTERING  THE  GOVERNMENT   OP 
OUDE,  WHEN  IT  SHALL  PALL  INTO  THE  POSSESSION 

OP  THE  ENGLISH. 

In  my  last,  I  attempted  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Oude, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with 
their  own  Government  was  much  greater  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  under  the  authority  of  the 
English ;  yet  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  perhaps,  indeed, 
within  the  next  three  or  four,  affairs  were  taking  that  turn  which 
would  almost  of  necessity  place  the  country  under  the  British 
dominion. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  realize  the  tempting 
revenues  which  may  be  expected  from  Oude,  will,  however, 
probably  prevent  their  waiting  for  the  natural  course  of  things ; 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  reiterated  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  will  probably  be  received  in  India.  This, 
however,  is  immaterial  to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  in 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  governing  Oude, 
when  it  shall  come  into  our  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  the  mistake  we  have 
hitherto  made  for  many  years,  on  our  acquisition  of  different 
portions  of  territory.  No  sooner  have  we  taken  possession,  than, 
at  one  blow,  we  have  annihilated  every  existing  establishment, 
whether  for  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  or  of  civil  or 
criminal  justice;  we  have  pronounced  the  natives,  in  the  mass, 
to  be  corrupt  and  incapable,  and  dismissed  them  all  from  their 
situations,  however  respectable,  and  however  well  qualified  they 
might  be  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them  with  fidelity  and 
efficiency.  In  the  attempt  to  supply  their  places  by  English 
agency,  we  have  usually  appointed  about  one-third  of  the  number 
of  officers  required.  Our  next  step  has  been  to  raise  the  taxes  to 
a  much  greater  height  than  was  ever  done  by  their  own  govern- 
ments; the  large  landholders,  who  possessed  establishments  of 
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servants,  elephants,  and  horses,  being  especially  marked  for 
plunder*;  and  this  course  has  been  persevered  in  until  we  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors  (those 
only  escaping  who  had  the  means  to  bribe,  or  who  were  connected 
with  the  native  officers  of  our  establishment,)  to  a  happy  equality 
of  pauperism.  They  may  now  rest  contentedly.  "  Qui  procumr- 
bit  humi^  rum  habet  unde  cadaty* 

Such  is  the  plan  on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted ;  and  yet  we 
boast  of  the  blessings  we  confer  upon  the  people,  and  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that  our  government  is  much  more  popular 
with  them  than  their  own  !  It  is  absurd  to  see  the  effects  of  self- 
delusion  and  vanity  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  real  state 
of  things  even  before  their  eyes.  In  any  other  case  in  which 
prejudice  and  interest  have  no  concern,  we  should  be  quick  enough 
in  perceiving  the  truth ;  and,  indeed,  would  we  give  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  reflect  a  little,  even  here,  we  could  scarcely  remain  long 
in  error.  Is  it  possible  that  any  nation  would  endure  an  oppressive 
and  galling'yoke,  and,  while  bending  beneath  its  weight,  caress  the 
hand  which  presses  it  upon  them  ?  Would  the  people  of  England 
consider  the  dominion  of  a  handful  of  African  conquerors,  so 
exercised,  a  blessing  to  them  ?  and  are  not  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  human  nature  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  on  points  where 
they  are  much  excited  or  wounded?  but  the  day  is  gone  by 
when  this  system  can  be  continued  with  impunity,  and  I  rejoice, 
indeed,  to  perceive,  by  the  manifesto  lately  issued  by  the  head  of 
the  Government,  that  this  is  at  length  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
Better  things  may  now  be  hoped  for,  for  India,  when  the  Governor- 
General  stands  forth  and  boldly  asserts  the  principles  expressed 


•  The  sight  of  a  native  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  retinue  of  three  or 
four  elephants^  a  score  of  horses,  and 
a  long  train  of  armed  and  unarmed 
attendants,  seems  almost  always  to 
have  been  peculiarly  annoying^  to  the 
young  civilians.  After  a  visit  to  the 
young  collector,  the  latter  constantly 
remarked,  in  a  spiteful  tone,  '^  Could 
not  the  fellow  come  without  aU  this 
show  ?"  The  remark  of  a  "  first-rate  " 
collector  was  (I  use  the  past  tense  be- 
cause there  are  now  few  such  rich 


natives  left  in  our  provinces),  "  That 
fellow  can  afford  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rent  to  Government;"  which  was 
speedily  acted  on.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  jealousy  that  the  native 
possessed  a  much  finer  establishment 
than  himself,  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  dislike  in  which  this  class  of 
people  was  held  by  each  of  the  young 
collectors;  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  estimate  of  their  own  dignity 
and  importance  was  inconceivably 
greatr 
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in  his  letter  on  the  press,  and  when  the  chief  authority  of  the  state 
comes  forward  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people.  <<  Whatever 
be  the  will  of  Almighty  Providence  respecting  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India,  it  is  clearly  our  duty,  so  long  as  the  charge  be 
confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities  for  the  good  of  the  people.''^  (See  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe^s  letter  on  the  proposed  press-law.)  And  again,— ^^  It  can- 
not be  that  we  are  permitted  by  Divine  authority  to  be  here  merely 
to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  country,  pay  the  establisliments 
necessary  to  keep  possession,  and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the 
deficiency,-— we  are  doubtless  here  for  higher  purposes,''  &c.  (Ibid.) 
Yes,  if  we  wish  to  retain  India,  we  must,  indeed,  learn  to  govern 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  on  the  principle  that  has 
hitherto  actuated  us, — the  sole  benefit  of  its  foreign  rulers.  All 
that  is  required  is,  to  act  up  to  these  sentiments. 

But  with  respect  to  Oude,-— that  country  has  been  governed  by 
natives  from  the  earliest  record  we  possess  relating  to  it  It  is 
still  governed  entirely  by  natives ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  corrupt 
and  debauched  court,  I  do  again  and  again  assert,  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted  with  proof,  by  impartial  and  unprejudiced  men, 
that  the  people  at  large  are  much  better  satisfied  with  their 
government  than  the  population  of  our  north-western  provinces 
are  with  ours.  We  shall  also  find  it  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  introduce  the  system  above  described  into  Oude  than  we  did 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  these,  the  levelling  system  and 
extra  taxation  at  every  settlement  have  come  more  gradually  upon 
the  people ;  but  those  of  Oude  have  witnessed  not  only  the  pro- 
gressive operation,  but  the  result  also ;  and  they  plainly  perceive 
that  our  subjects  are  much  poorer  than  themselves*.  It  would 
require  a  considerable  military  force  to  introduce  the  English 
revenue-screw  into  Oude;  most  especially  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  the  discharge  of  every  respectable  native  from  employment. 


•  A  petty  native  chief  not  long  ago 
said  to  an  English  functionary,  **  You 
are  never  guilty  of  the  superfluous 
violence  of  confiscating  a  nian*s  whole 
estate  for  an  act  of  fornication,  like 
our  rajah ;  hut  you  never  fail,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  to  bring  all 


his  treasures,  by  the  silent  operation  of 
your  system,  as  appointed  by  law,  into 
the  Company's  coffers.  A  few  of  my 
kinsmen  and  subjects  are  getting  rich 
and  insolent ;  teU  me  how  you  effect 
this  silent  transfer  ?'* 
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and  the  introduction  of  the  lower  classes,  who  have  almost  ex- 
clusively been  substituted  under  our  rule.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  introduce  such  a  system,  it  would  be  a  noble  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  govern  the  country  in  all  the  details  by  the  natives, 
with  only  a  few  Englishmen  at  the  head,  to  lay  down  general 
rules,  and  see  that  they  were  attended  to.  We  cannot  say,  as  we 
do  of  our  own  provinces,  that  there  are  no  natives  of  rank  or 
respectability  to  be  found.  In  the  different  provinces  of  Oude 
are  men  holding  situations  of  equal  or  greater  power  than  our 
judges,  magistrates,  and  collectors;  and  the  people  are  better 
satisfied  than  our  own  subjects.     But  I  will  proceed  to  the  detail. 

Oude  is  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  six,  or  perhaps  seven, 
districts.  To  superintend  these,  five  English  functionaries  will 
be  sufficient,  provided  they  be  men  of  ability,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people.  Of  these,  two  should  form  a 
board  of  revenue,  two  a  court  of  S udder  Dewannee  and  Nizamut*, 
and  the  third  be  a  superintendent  of  police.  Their  respective 
establishments  must  be  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 

First,  for  the  revenue.  The  board  should  make  the  tour  of  the 
country,  and  appoint,  in  each  district,  an  aumil  as  collector.  It 
should  examine  the  old  records,  as  to  the  collections  of  the  district, 
and  from  these,  and  the  inspection  of  various  parts  of  it,  a  rough 
estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  sum  which  the  district  could 
afford  to  pay,— this  should  be  explained  to  the  aumil ;  and  he 
should  be  left  to  make  a  twenty-year  settlement  in  detail,  with 
each  village,  or  with  the  rich  talookdars  or  landholders.  The 
board  should  also  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  to  the  people,  the 
orders  that  had  been  given  to  the  aumil.  Proper  agreements 
would,  of  course,  be  drawn  out  in  duplicate,  and  deposited,  one 
with  the  aumil,  and  one  with  the  board.  Instead  of  turning  all 
the  large  talookdars  or  landholders  out  of  their  estates,  our  object 
should  be  to  uphold  them  as  much  as  possible.  We  should  ulti- 
mately gain  more  by  the  assistance  which  might  be  derived  from 
these,  than  by  the  small  increase  of  revenue  which  their  plunder 
would  produce.  They  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  quota  of  men, 
according  to  their  means,  for  the  assistance  of  the  police. 

*  Chief  civil  and  crinunal  court. 
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If  the  members  of  the  board  divided  the  country,  and  made 
their  periodical  tours  separately,  they  would  be  able,  during  the 
cold  season,  most  closely  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  aumils ; 
and  after  the  settlements  were  completed, — ^provided  each  member, 
instead  of  general  observations,  would  content  himself  with  a  few 
local  ones,  and  note  down  what  he  had  observed, — annual  tours, 
during  its  existence,  would  enable  them  to  form  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  what  the  next  settlement  ought  to  yield.  It  would 
be  very  expedient  not  to  have  the  long  settlement  made  for  the 
whole  country  in  one  year ;  but  to  introduce  it  gradually  into 
two  or  three  of  the  districts  for  the  first  year,  two  the  second,  and 
two  the  third :  making  temporary  settlements  with  the  latter  in 
the  mean  time. 

This  would  enable  the  board  most  fully  to  superintend  the 
proceeding  of  the  aumils,  both  at  the  first  and  at  any  subsequent 
settlement. 

The  next  point  is,  the  police.  In  each  district  I  would  have  a 
magistrate  under  the  name  of  foujdar,  and  an  assistant,  with  a 
small  police-establishment  of  constables  (burkundazes),  the  chief 
use  of  which  would  be  to  be  stationed  on  the  high  roads.  The 
duty  of  reporting  crimes,  apprehending  criminals,  and  assisting, 
when  called  upon,  should,  as  it  is  now,  be  chiefly  imposed  on  the 
landholders:  for  the  ryotwar  system  having  happily  been  un- 
known in  Oude,  there  this  class  of  people  still  retain  considerable 
power  and  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  which,  with  a 
little  tact  on  our  part,  might  be  rendered  of  such  use  as  to  enable 
us  to  keep  but  a  very  small  paid  establishment.  Some  of  these 
landholders  might  be  intrusted  with  authority  to  adjust  disputes 
regarding  trespasses  of  cattle,  and  other  minor  matters,  always 
reporting  the  same  to  the  magistrates.  It  would  be  a  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  people ;  and  the  existence  of  an  authority  on 
the  spot  would  very  often  prevent  a  slight  quarrel  from  ripening 
into  a  serious  dispute,  in  which,  perliaps,  swords  would  be  drawn 
and  blood  shed.  The  power  of  the  magistrate  should  be  equal 
to  that  of  our  magistrates,  and  all  more  serious  cases  should  be 
committed  for  trial,  as  in  our  provinces.  Appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  magistrates  sjioul^  be  either  to  the  superintendent  of 
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police  or  to  the  court  of  Sudder  Nizamut,  as  might  be  most  con- 
venient to  those  who  preferred  the  appeals.  The  superintendent 
would,  of  course,  be  making  frequent  tours  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates,  and  introduce  one  unifoi*m  system. 

The  third  point  is  the  civil  administration.  In  each  district 
there  should  be  an  officer,  for  whom  the  native  name  of  hakim 
would  probably  be  most  appropriate ;  whose  situation  should  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  our  civil  and  session  judges.  In  civil 
suits,  I  would  have  his  powers  quite  the  same ;  and  under  him, 
for  the  decision  of  different  classes  of  civil  suits,  should  be  a  pro- 
portion of  principal  sudder  ameens,  sudder  ameens,  and  moonsifis, 
whose  numbers  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  quantum  of 
business  which  might  be  expected  to  be  brought  before  them. 
In  criminal  trials,  the  hakim,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal 
sudder  ameen  or  sudder  ameen,  as  an  assessor,  should  sentence, 
as  far  as  seven,  or  perhaps  ten,  years^  imprisonment.  All  cases, 
requiring  a  more  severe  punishment,  to  be  referred  to  the  Sudder 
Nizamut. 

This  court  would,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  tour  to  appoint 
the  judicial  officers;  and,  while  one  remained  at  head-quarters,  to 
conduct  current  business,  (which  would  naturally  be  at  Lucknow,) 
the  other  should  annuallv  make  a  tour  of  the  different  districts  to 
inspect  the  conduct  of  the  judicial  officers. 

The  city  of  Lucknow  itself  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
make  an  eighth  district,  as  far  as  regards  the  civil  and  police 
jurisdiction.  The  former  may  be  precisely  on  the  footing  of  one 
of  the  districts.  For  the  police,  considering  the  number  of  men 
of  rank  residing  in  the  city,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  practically 
almost  an  immunity  from  subjection  to  the  ordinary  authorities, 
the  great  variety  of  population  to  be  found  there,  consisting  of  men 
of  almost  every  nation  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  would  probably  be 
found  expedient  to  have  an  English  covenanted  magistrate,  with  an 
assistant.  The  whole  of  the  other  situations  should  ordinarily  be 
given  to  natives,  although  I  should  not  object  to  a  sprinkling  of 
East  Indians,  and,  some  years  hence,  to  the  introduction  of 
Europeans  not  regularly  in  the  service  of  Government. 

Nor  would  I  confine  the  selection  of  natives  entirely  to  those  of 
Oude.     The  greater  number  would,  however,   undoubtedly  be 
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from  that  province ;  for  there  alone,  in  (all  Upper  India,  have 

natives  of  rank  and  respectability  been  employed  in  situations  of 

dignity  and  emolument,  soas  to  have  acquired  habits  of  authority; 

for  I  again  repeat,  that  so  far  from  the  aumils,  or  even  the 

tuhseeldars,  being  people  of  low  origin,  who  have  acquired  their 

situations  by  bribery  among  the  courtiers,  the  majority  of  those 

officers  are  men  of  good  family  and  some  wealth,  and  residents  of 

the  provinces  of  Oudejit  may  be  thought,  that  I  have  fixed 

rthe  establishments  at  too  low  a  scale;  but  we  should  recollect  that, 

\  in  Oude,  the  feelings  of  the  people  have  not  been  outraged,  nor 

\  their  customs  overturned,  as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  pro- 

Ivinces,  by   a  succession  of  ignorant  young  Englishmen*;    that 

(they  have  had  no  ryot  war  systems  to  split  the  land  ad  infinitum^ 

and  thereby  occasion  hundreds  of  complaints  and  suits  regarding 

possession ;  that  they  have  not  been  harassed  by  judicial  divisions 

one  year,  reversed  by  special  commissions  the  next ;  that   their 

I  estates  have  not  been  sold  by  auction,  either  for  a  trifling  balance, 

or  for  no  balance  at  all,  by  the  contrivance  of  revenue-officers ; 

that  they  have  not  been  annoyed  by  a  host  of  vakeels  and 

mooktars  (inferior  attorneys),  who  are  ready  to  promote  every 

species  of  family  quarrels  and  other  disputes,  in  order  to  enrich 

themselves:  consequently,  that,  in  a  given  population,  there  will  be 

much  fewer  suits  and  complaints  than  in  our  own  territories.] 

With  regard  to  the  succession  of  officers,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  an  able  assistant  might,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  be  appointed  aumil  or  foujdar,  and  that,  in  the  judicial 
line,  a  moonsifF,  sudder  ameen,  or  principal  sudder  ameen,  might 
each  be  promoted  to  the  next  superior  grade,  not  even  excluding 
that  of  hakim  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  lay  down  any  invariable  rule  of  this  nature,  by  which  men  of 
rank,  and  respectability,  and  good  qualifications,  who  would  not 
probably  accept  the  lower  situations,  would  be  excluded  from  the 
higher  appointments. 

It  would  be  necessary  that,  for  each  class  of  officers,  a  set  of 
rules  should  be  drawn  up.  The  spirit,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
from  our  Regulations,  without  their  technicalities  and  wordiness ; 
and  certain  forms  and  reports  should  be  prescribed.  The  English 

*  See  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie's  Minute  of  tlie  Ist  OctoI)er,  1830. 
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superintendents  must  be  men  of  a  superior  stamp,  well  versed 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Regulations,  but  not  of  that 
prejudiced  class  with  whom  all  law  is  gospel.  They  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people, 
prepared  to  view  things  with  a  liberal  and  lenient  eye,  and,  instead 
of  supposing  that  all  is  going  wrong,  because  a  few  irregularities 
are  discovered,  where  they  are  unintentional  they  should  quietly 
point  out  the  mistake,  and  be  content  to  allow  a  little  time  for 
affairs  to  be  brought  into  that  regular  train  in  which  they  ouglit 
to  ^be.  They  must  not  be  too  strict  on  the  subject  of  what  is 
called  bribery  ;•— of  course  anything  like  a  bribe  for  a  specific 
purpose,  of  which  proof  could  be  obtained,  would  be  brought 
forward  and  punished;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every 
present  is  a  bribe.  The  custom  of  making  presents  to  those  in 
authority,  on  certain  festivals,  is  so  strong  among  the  people, 
particularly  in  the  native  Governments,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  it  all  at  once. 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  expense  of  ruling  Oude  on  the  plan  I 
have  suggested. 

Per  Montb.     Per  Anmmn. 
Rupees.  Rupees. 

Five  English  fdnctionaries  at 3500  2^10,000 

Office  establishment  for  all  these,  at      .        -        -  1600  18/)00 

IX   EACH   DISTRICT, 

One  jndge^  or  hakim 1000 

Establishment 200 

One  principal  sudder  ameen^  including  establishment  500 

One  sndder  ameen                             ditto                    -  300 

Three  moonsifls,  at  160;                     ditto                -  460 

One  amnil,  or  collector             .        .        -        -        -  1000 

Establishment  for  ditto 200 

Tuhseeldars  and  others,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  800 

One  assistant  to  the  aumil    -        -        -        -        -  200 

One  fonjdar  or  magistrate,  including  his  e8tablishm«nt  1000 

One  assistant  to  ditto            -        -        -        ■        -  200 

PoUce  of  the  district ^00 


Multiply  for  seven  districts         *        -       -        - 

roa  I.UCKKOW  itself. 
Civil  establishment  equal  to  that  for  a  district    - 
One  English  magistrate  -        -        -        -    2000 

With  his  establishment  and  police  -       -       -    9000 

Total  per  aimum       -       -         8,60,800 


6350 

44,450 

5,38^ 

2450 

29,400 

5000 

eOfiQO 
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Everything  is  here  put  clown  rather  on  a  high  scale.  The 
revenue  establishment  of  the  aumil  might  probably  be  reduced  as 
soon  as  the  twenty-year  settlement  was  completed  ;  for,  instead  of 
having  to  collect,  as  in  our  provinces,  from  a  host  of  poor  impo- 
verished wretches  who  just  contrive  to  exist,  the  revenue  in  Oude 
would  be  realized  from  a  much  smaller  number  of  people,  well 
able  to  pay  the  demand  against  them;  the  subordinate  judicial 
establishment  of  sudder  ameens,  &c.,  is  probably  larger  than  will 
be  found  necessary.  The  pay  of  the  moonsiflFs,  too,  is  entered  on 
a  higher  scale  than  those  in  our  provinces,  whose  emoluments  are 
certainly  by  far  too  small.  Nevertheless  the  charge  for  the  whole 
of  Oude,  including  the  superintending  English  functionaries,  and 
comprising,  in  fact,  eight  districts,  is  not  much  more  than  the 
establishments  of  the  judge,  collector,  and  magistrate  for  three 
districts  would  cost  in  the  provinces,  taking  into  consideration 
the  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  Board  of 
Revenue,  and  Sudder  Dewanee  Adalut,  which  should  be 
charged  to  those  districts.  With  regard  to  the  pension  which 
should  be  allowed  to  the  king,  that  I  leave  to  Government  to 
settle,  as  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  a  guess  as  to  what  the 
amount  may  be ;  but  I  would  here  give  a  caution  against  too 
suddenly  withdrawing  the  pensions,  and  sinecure  salaries,  which 
so  many  about  the  court  now  enjoy.  It  is  true,  that  few  of  tliem 
really  deserve  what  they  receive ;  but,  we  should  recollect,  that 
almost  all  who  receive,  keep  up  large  bodies  of  retainers,  Jlnd  armed 
followers';  were  all  these  men  suddenly  turned  adrift,  which  must 
be  the  consequence  of  suddenly  stopping  the  income  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  supported,  the  dispersion  of  so  many  thousand 
arnied  men,  who  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences  in  a  city  like  Lucknow,  containing 
an  itfimense' liiass  of  wealth,  and  composed  aliiiost  entii'd^  Bf 
narrow  streets,  which  are  never  lit  up.  '  •■ »  •  •    / 

It  would  be  equally  inexpedient  to  disband  sudicFeilly  'theVhble 
of  the  king's  troops,  as  it  would  fill  the  country  1)fidl'''tawi*  Vho 
would  probably  r^ijprt  .^o^pliipd^r.  and  rqbb^ry  to  support  them- 
selves- It  would  be  a  much  wiser  plan  to  entertain  a  portion  of 
them,  sufficient  to  form  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of 
horse,  placing  them  on  the  footing  of  our  local  corps.     They 
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might  be  made  extr»nely  usefiil  for  police  purposes)  and  would 
probably  enable  us  considerably  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
police  as  above  estimated,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Lucknow 
itself.  They  might  also  be  employed  in  esecHting  treasure  for 
short  distances,  and  in  other  modes,  thereby  relieving  the  troops 
of  the  line  from  a  variety  of  harassing  duty.  Hereafter,  as  affairs 
became  settled,  and  those  who  were  dischai^^ed  began  to  find 
other  employment,  the  pensions  might  be  reduced,  and  these 
local  troops  gradually  disbanded.  The  gross  revenue  which 
might  at  present  be  realized  without  difficulty  from  Oude  would 
probably  somewhat  exceed  a  crore  of  rupees*.  The  expense  of 
collection  and  management  I  have  already  estimated ;  what  the 
net  revenue  might  be  would  depend  on  the  pensions  granted  to 
the  king,  his  ministers,  and  courtiers,  and  those  who  now  draw 
money  from  the  public  treasury.  Undoubtedly,  were  the  country 
delivered  over  to  the  crack  collectors  who,  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  on  what  they  consider  their 
prey,  a  larger  sum  might  be  realized ;  but  where  would  be  the 
benefit  of  impoverishing  the  people,  when  the  extra  sum  acquired 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  increased  expenses  of  the  collection  ? 

The  suggestions  above  advanced  will,  I  have  little  doubt, 
excite  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  many;  but  let  the  truth  be 
recollected,  for  truth  it  is,  that  Oude  has  been  governed  entirely 
by  natives,  and  that,  notwithstanding  certain  abuses,  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  better  contented  with  their  Government,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  than  our  subjects  are  with  ours  in  the  adjoining 
provinces. 

When  we  do  obtain  possession  of  that  country,  it  would  be  a 
noble  opportunity,  by  proper  selection  of  British  functionaries  to 
carry  the  system  into  effect,  of  showing  wliat  may  be  done  by 
native  management,  and  how  much  more  cheaply  we  might  govern 
India  than  we  have  hitherto  contrived  to  do. 

June  Whf  1835. 

*  T«n  miQioxui,  or  one  million  iterling. 
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No,  XLIX. 


ON  THE  USURY  LAWS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  the  attention  of  my  readers  with  a 
long  discussion  on  the  abstract  question,  how  far  a  man  is  or  is  not 
justified  in  making  the  greatest  profit  he  can  by  his  capital,  as 
well  as  his  merchandise ;  the  point  has  already  been  argued  most 
conclusively  to  all  unprejudiced  minds  by  Bentham ;  and  to  his 
works  I  refer  those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  demonstrate  practically,  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  such  laws  as  those  regarding  usury,  and  to 
show  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  fraud  and  perjury  which  is  caused  among  the  population 
of  India,  by  the  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  interest  was,  by  37  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  ix.,  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.';  James  I.  reduced  it  to  eight; 
Charles  II.  to  six;  and  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1714?,  it  was  limited 
to  five  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  still  remains.  But  all  these  laws 
are  dead  letters;  capitalists  will  not  lend  their  money  unless  they 
receive  a  return  adequate  to  the  risk ;  they  will  either  devise 
means  of  evading  the  law,  or  will  employ  their  capital  in  trading 
on  their  own  account,  or  will  even  lock  it  up  in  their  strong  box, 
rather  than  lend  it  on  an  insufficient  remuneration.  We  cannot 
have  stronger  instances  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
English  national  debt,  not  only  of  how  the  laws  may  be  evaded, 
but  of  the  evils  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  such  practices,  the 
consequences  of  which  we  are  feeling  at  the  present  day.  None 
of  the  loans  to  Government  in  King  William's  reign  were  effected 
at  less  than  eight  per  cent.  In  I78I  and  1782,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Government  were  obliged  to  pay  more  than  six 
per  cent,  for  the  loans  they  received ;  and  the  mischievous  way 
in  which  money  wag  borrowed,  has  entailed  upon  us  the  obligation 
of  paying  nearly  twice  as  much  principal  as  there  would  otherwise 
have  been  any  necessity  to  do.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  borrowing  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  Government  nominally 
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raised  the  loau  at  three  per  cent. ;  but  for  every  hundred  pounds 
lent,  they  registered  the  name  of  the  lender  as  proprietor  of  175/. 
three  per  cent.,  20/.  four  per  cent.,  and  an  annuity  of  6s.  for  sixty- 
years*  This  gives  an  annual  interest  for  every  100/.  advanced  to 
Government  of  6/.  !«.,  exclusive  of  the  annuity.  Now  had 
Government  fairly  borrowed  the  money  at  six,  or  even  seven  per 
cent.,  we  should  not  have  paid  more  interest  than  we  have  done ; 
indeed,  as  capital  became  more  plentiful,  or  the  credit  of  Govern- 
ment greater,  they  could  have  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate,  and  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  pay  off  the  principal  which  bore  the  high 
interest.  There  would  only  have  been  100/.  stock  to  be  dis- 
charged, instead  of  very  nearly  200/.,  which  is  now  registered 
in  the  names  either  of  the  heirs  of  the  original  lenders,  or 
those  to  whom  they  have  sold  their  stock.  Repeatedly  have  the 
English  government  raised  money  in  this  disgraceful  manner; 
and  it  is  this  which  has,  in  a  gre^t  Ifieasure,  tended  to  swell  our 
national  debt  to  the  enormous  am6unt  which  it  has  now  reached. 

So  much  for  the  shifts  to  which  even  Government  are  driven  to 
evade  an  absurd  law.  In  England,  the  merchants  and  bankers 
are  equally  quick  at  discovering  methods  of  receiving  what  they 
consider  a  proper  interest  for  their  money.  I  speak  not  of  Jews 
and  professed  money-lenders,  who  live  by  administering  to  the 
necessities  and  extravagances  of  heirs  under  age,  but  of  the 
respectable  merchants  and  bankers;  and  I  will  describe  one  of 
the  many  modes  in  which  they  contrive  to  evade  the  law.  A.  and 
B.»  two  clever  men  of  business,  but  possessed  of  no  capital,  wish 
each  to  enter  into  a  mercantile  speculation ;  they  go  to  a  banker, 
C,  and  fairly  state  their  views ;  the  banker  observes,  «'  The 
epepulation  promises  well,  but  I  cannot  risk  my  money  under 
seven  per  cent.""  This  is  managed  in  the  following  way :  A.  and 
B.  each  dr^w  a  bill  on  the  other  for  20,000/.,  each  accepts  the 
other's  bill,  on  which  the  banker  agrees  to  cash  them  both,  with 
an  understanding  that  neither  shall  draw  more  than  14,000/., 
leaving  the  other  6000/.  as  a  floating  balance  in  the  banker's 
hands.  The  whole  20,000/.  are  placed  in  the  banker's  books  to  the 
respective  accounts  of  each  of  the  two  borrowers,  at  the  legal  interest 
of  five  per  cent.,  while  he  retains  nearly  one-third  of  the  sum,  or 
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6000/.,  from  each,  to  employ  in  any  way  he  can ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole,  he  contrives  to  realize  his  seven  per  cent.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  in  keeping  to  the  under- 
hand agreement ;  consequently,  it  is  only  among  men  of  known 
honesty  that  such  transactions  occur.  .. 

But  pass  we  to  India:  here  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  twelve 
per  cent7  But  does  it  remain  at  that  ?  or  has  it  not  risen  above, 
or  fallen  below  it,  according  to  the  market-rate  ?  Let  us  first 
view  the  proceedings  of  the  old  houses  of  agency,  and  begin  with 
observing  their  transactions  with  the  indigo-planters  in  the  inte- 
rior. They  lent  them  money  at  twelve  per  cent.,  then  came  a 
charge  of  one  per  cent,  on  receipts  and  disbursements ;  then  the 
money  which  was  monthly  advanced  to  the  planter,  under  the 
name  of  subsistence-money,  on  which  some  petty  charges  were 
made ;  and  the  planter  had  not  the  option  of  di^Kising  of  his 
produce  to  the  best  advantage,  but  was  obliged  to  send  it  to  his 
money-lending  agent,  and  to  pay  him  commission  for  receiving 
and  disposing  of  it.  I  have  heard  many  indigo-planters  say, 
that  they  are  convinced  that  they  paid  altogether  eighteen^  or 
even  twenty  per  cent^  for  the  money  originally  borrowed.  In 
the  loans  of  the  agents  to  the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  something  of  the  same  stamp.  Twelve  pa:  cent» 
interest  was  charged  ;  one  per  cent,  for  all  receipts  and  disburae- 
ments;  then  they  required  the  borrower  to  insure  his  life,  charg- 
ing him  annually  in  their  accounts  a  sum,  as  a  premium,  but 
which  frequently  they  never  paid  to  any  insurance-office^  pre- 
ferring to  take  the  risk  upon  themselves ;  so  that  it  was  merely 
a  trick  to  raise  the  interest  a  little  higher.  '  ^     •^ 

The  agents  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  these  proceedings; 
the  ini^est  they  contrived  to  obtain,  was  no  snore  than  a  dEair 
compensation  for  the  risk  they  ran.  The  itidigouplanterstwav 
men.  without  capital ;  the  civil  and  miUtairy  of&eerB  had^oifly  didr 
monthly  pay;  none  postossed  any  property,  except  i^idi  meSl 
amqunt;  andy  although  iff  all  three  classes  lived  ^t<!»>ia;;goQdv|9igi^ 
they  would  probably  repay  their  debt  sooner  or  IkteH,  j^tilfiowy 
of  then  diedv  the  wkole  of  the  sum  -due  'to  the^'igetlt  Mta^Sfre^ 
ooverably  lost.     I  only  allude  to  these,  to,  showihepciftttie^it^ 
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which  respectfaMe  English  werehftnts  sire  bWigied'to  have  recourse 
to  evade  an  ab^tird  and  unjust  law.  How  much  better  it  would 
often  have  been  for  both  patties,  could  the  agent  have  at  once 
lent  the  indigo-planter  tbemoney  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  left  him 
unshackled  in  the  management  of  his  concerns.  No  sooner  did 
the  tnarket-rate  of  interest  fell,  either  from  the  excess  of  capital 
or  the  want  of  employment  for  it,  than  these  very  agents  were 
ready  to  khd  money  at  nine,  eight,  or  at  one  time  seven  per  cent. 

Bu%  with  regard  to  the  natives,  they  ridicule  thfe  idea  of (Leqcvl     / 
enlb^cing  such  laws,  and  have  many  modes  K)f  evading  them,  one  *^.^ 
of  which  is  simple  enough.     The  lend^  actually  advances  sixty      ^ 
seventy,  or  eighty  rupees,  according  as  he  considers  thfe  security  ir^^ctt^ 
of  the  borrower,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  a  bond  is  drawn  out  "hu^l^/B^  \ 
for  a  hundred  at  twelve  per  cent,  interest :  a  couple  of  witnesses  P^^  CcDTjl 
are  then  called  lYi  to  witness  the  bond,  before  whom  the  borrower 
acknowledges  to  have  received  a  hundred  rupeies,  and  the  matter 
is  settled.    Should  a  suit  be  filed  for  the  debt,  the  witnesses  swear 
to  the  above  dFect,  and  a  decree  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  but  three  reasons  why  the  rate  of  interest  should  be 
higher.     First,  A  scarcity  of  capital.     Secondly,  Bad  security  on  1 

the  part  of  the  borrowers.     Thirdly,  A  bad  government,  in  which  | 

justice  is  ill-adrainistered ;  thus  holding  out  every  inducement  to  \ 

debtors  to  be  dishonest  and  not  pay  their  debts.     Many  people,  I  | 

know,  entertain  a  notion  that  the  natives  are  such  usurers,  that  i 

they  would  rath^   keep    their    money   unemployed    than   not  j 

obtain  an  exorbitant  interest:    a  most   complete  mistake:    the  ( 

native  bankers  and  merchants  charge  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
security  or  good  faith  of  the  borrowers.  [  Stfould  a  merchant  of 
established  reputation  be  suddenly  pressed  for  a  sum  of  money, 
even  to  the  amount,  sometimes,  of  200,000  or  300^0  rupees,  he 
will  fiod  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it  from  his  brother*^m3erckants 
at  six  per  cent*-*-^  transaction  which  is  constantly  ooeuring  in 
enrery  large  mercantile  town.  From  others,  they  will  denuind 
tw&lve^'  c^ghteei^  twenty-four,  to  ^\en  timtj  pet  cent^  just 
acoording  ta^the  ri«k;  and  they  have  way  and  means  of 
evading'  the  law^  One  I  have,  mentioned*;  itnotber  is^  by 
frequenidy  makiogi  <up>  accounts'  at  high  intelrest;  and  either 
getting  the  debtor  to  give  a  new  bond,  or  to  sign  w  acl^nowledg* 
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ment  that  the  account  is  right,  upon  which  fresh  interest  is 
charged.  In  dealing  with  an  Englishman,  who  wishes  to  esta- 
blish some  concern,  the  practice  is  often  as  follows.  Twelve  per 
cent,  is  charged  on  the  money  lent.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  lendef 
shall  be  employed  to  procure  the  articles  required  for  the  concern, 
on  which  five  per  cent,  commission  is  allowed  on  the  money  dis- 
bursed, besides  the  common  profit  which  he  makes  in  procuring  so 
much  goods,  as  he  of  course  charges  a  higher  price  than  he  pays. 
Eighteen  or  twenty-four  per  cent,  may  often  be  made  in  this  way ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  lender  very  often  stipulates  that  two  or  three 
of  his  relations  shall  be  taken  into  service  by  the  borrower  to 
superintend  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  money 
pressed  on  an  English  merchant  of  established  credit  and  good 
faith,  at  twelve  or  even  less,  per  cent. 
r  During  the  last  few  years,  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
I  judicial  system,  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money  had  greatly 
increased ;  until,  towards  the  end  of  1832,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  farmer  or  other  person  connected  with  the  land  to 
procure  money  at  all,  even  though  he  offered  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent.  The  reason  was,  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  justice,  and  the 
confusion  which  had  been  caused  in  the  landed  tenures,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  who  was  the  owner  of  any  plot 
of  ground  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  (a  subject  I  shall  touch  upon 
separately).  Still,  no  sooner  had  the  new  system  been  in  operation 
for  a  few  months,  than  the  farmers  could  borrow  money  in  some 
districts,  at  twenty-four  or  even  eighteen  per  cent. ;  because,  the 
ankers  found  that  justice  was  now  attainable :  and  I  have  not  the 
east  doubt,  that  this  cause  greatly  facilitated  the  collection  ^ 
lie_revenue  during  the  year  1833. 

The  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people  is  the  next  point 
Hundreds  of  debtors  are  induced  by  the  low  attorneys  who  inf^t 
our  courts  to  resist  just  demands,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  them 
out  altogether,  by  proving  that  more  than  the  legal  tkte  of  inte- 
rest has  been  charged ;  and  to  support  this,  perjured  witt^«ife 
are  brought  forward,  who  swear,  what  is  in  fact  t^iie,  <hW  W^ 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  has  been  charged,  (every  otii  liiftbWs 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  has,)  but  who  are  not  the  less  per- 
jured, seeing  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  present  at  any  trans- 
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action  between  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff' 
produces  his  bond,  declares  the  full  sum  was  lent,  at  the  legal 
interest,  and  brings  forward  his  witnesses,  who  swear,  that  the 
defendant  acknowledged  before  them  to  have  received  the  full 
amount.  They  usually  go  a  little  further,  and  declare  that  they 
saw  the  money  actually  paid.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  single 
suit  for  money  is  ever  preferred  in  a  British-Indian  court  in 
which,  either  downright  perjury  is  not  committed^  or  the  plain- 
tiff is  not,  morally  speaking,  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury ; 
and  after  all  this  swearing,  that  no  more  than  the  legal  interest  has 
been  taken,  should  the  judge  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
plaintiffs,  and,  on  leaving  the  court,  call  to  him  quietly,  and,  where 
there  were  no  witnesses,  ask  him  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  what 
rate  of  interest  he  had  made  by  his  money,  the  man  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  reply,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four,  &c.,  as  might  be. 

Is  it  not  disgusting  to  know  that  such  proceedings  are  daily 
going  on,  and  that  the  natives  are  trained  to  perjury,  (for  after 
being  accustomed  to  swear  falsely  about  the  interest  of  money, 
a  man'^s  conscience  will  soon  permit  him  to  give  false  evidence  in 
other  matters,)  solely  from  the  attempted  introduction  of  an  absurd 
and  unjust  law,  which  never  can  be  enforced  ?  These  consider- 
ations alone  should  induce  Government  to  act  with  common 
sense,  and  expunge  from  our  statute-book  this  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, ignorance  and  injustice ;  and  allow  a  man  the  liberty  of 
employing  his  capital  and  his  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage, 
in  whatever  mode  he  finds  conducive  to  his  just  interests.  The 
only  provision  required  would  be,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  which 
should  be  charged  on  the  amount  of  a  decree,  if  not  paid  as  soon 
as  decided ;  and  other  points  which  occasionally  occur,  in  which 
no  rate  of  interest  has  been  stipulated.  In  all  other  points,  let 
men  be  free  to  make  their  own  bargains  in  interest  of  money,  as 
well  as  in  everything  else.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  much 
we  have  done  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  natives,  by  the 
introduction  of  laws  and  customs,  not  only  at  variance  with  their 
habitS)  but  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  right  reason,  of 
which  these  usury  laws  are  a  memorable  example. 

June  26th,  1836. 
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No.  X«. 

ON  THE  BUIN  TO  TRADE  CAUSED  BY  THE  EXISlTING 
8YSTEM  OF  BRITISH-INDIAN  CUSTOMS. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Mr,  Tx^elyao,  a 
second  edition  of  whose  work  has  lately  been  publi^hed.^  It 
mighty  therefore^  seem,  superfluous,  to  offer  any  observations, upon 
it  in  this  series  of  papers;  but^  as  several  allusions  have  been 
made  to  the  evils  of  the  internal  duties ;  and  as  many  people  will 
read  a  short  article  in  a  newspaper,  who  would  not  undertake 
the  perusal  of  an  octavo  volume ;  I  propose  to  give  a. slight  sketch 
of  our  system,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  operates  to  the  injury 
of  trade ;  referring  such  of  my  readers  who  wish  for  more  detailed 
information  to  the  work  above  alluded  to. 


The  native  system  of  transit-duties  and  internal  customs,  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  a  toll.  It  is  charged  at  so  much,  per 
ox-load,  poney-load,  camel-load,  cart-load,  &c.,  without  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  so  light, 
that  there  is  no  temptation  to  smuggle;  there  is  no  pretext  for 
search  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house  officers;  no  ;pass  is 
required ;  there  are  no  forms  to  undergo ;  as  his  bullocks :  or 
carts  pass  the  toll-house,  the  owner  or  driver  pays  bis  nioderate 
toll,  ,and  proceeds  on  his  way,  without  let  or  hinderanc^.  These 
toll^  were. probably  payable  every  forty,  fifty^ .  or .  sixty  miles^ 
so  that,  in  reajlity,  goods  were  subject  to  duty  in  proportion 
tp^thp  distance  they  were  carried,  which  was  paid  by.  instal- 
ments f s  they,  prpceeded.  If  the  distance  to  which  tliey.were 
taken  was  short,  the  duty  ]to  which  they  Mfcsre  liable,  was.  very 


I  ,  .The  En^liph,  stroi^gly  imbued  with  that  .pr^vi/^i/i?j8,nvhiph  k,^ 

lge;perall,y  prevalenjt;^. that. every  native  custppi,ar  sy^fl[i.;»iy$t^<rf 

course,  bq  infei;ior,  to  wb^t  should  be  intrpdu^j^d  ij^pm^  i^i|gl^pd» 

'in  their  wjsdpm,  ppn^enjned;,  t^  ^^iftpd. 

^^esolved  to  Revise  one.  which  sboul,d,fre^  the  meij^lwjt^^x^Jb^^' 
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vexatious  tolls.  We  shall  now  see  how  they  have  accomplished  it. 
The  principle  on  which  the  English  system  was  formed  was,  to 
take  the  whole  duty  at  once,  a^dfc^nish  the  merchant  with  a  pass, 
(called  rowannah,)  which  should  free  him  from  all  payment  to  the 
end  of  his  jquf n<^y^.  ^x\  tj^ejfirp^  gla^Q^yi)^  fflight  }i»^bgmii  eupposed 
that  as  good^^jt^ri^^^q  p£^/|pi^^nf^4vlyi.'wh9lh0rtfaey  were  destined 
for  a  long  or  a  short  journey,  at  least,  the  duty  would  have  been 
fixed  at  ^the^ avferage  of  "what  WaA  paid  uiiider  tHe'tiktiv^  tbll-system 
for  greater  and  less  distances;  biitno;-^the  standard' fixed  was 
thq  aggregate  of  all  the  tolls  levied  ott  good^  prdc^eding  tb  the 
greatest'  distattoes :    thus,   under  the  ri^^  of  a  cdnsbHdation, 


making-  a¥t  itnteense  increase  of  theduty.  jThis'wds  the  first  spe- 
cimen which  the  merchants  experienced  df  the  stiperibr  benefits 
of  the  Eoglish  government,  imposing  a  much  higher  tax' on  tJieir 

Qierohaivdise  than  they  had  ever  paid  before.     '  >    -^  -     < 

The  next  point  is  the  pass,  or  rowarinah,  which  the  merchant 
procures,  when  he  despatches  his  goods,  which  5s  ^rodu'ctivie  of 
immense  dmaoyance.  Suppose  a  merchant  from^  Futtehghiir  ient 
off  a  boat-load  of  goods  to  Calcutta :  on  their  arrivalat' Wiat  city, 
unless  he  could  dispose  of  the  whole  boat-load  in  brie  iot,'the 
pass  he  had  !*eceived.at  the  former  place  was  no  lottgei*  bf'an'y  use 
tohim ;  he  v^as  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  Custbm-hoiise,  and 
exchange  it -^fof  others  adapted  to  the  separate  pbrtidri^  or  his 
cargo^  which  he  had  disposed  of  to  different  people  t  for  ihts,  he 
i*  charged"  an  additional  duty,  of  half  a  rupee  per'  cent,  i  'fcut 
lJii»  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  loss  6f  limespeM  iii  'aittekidattce 
at^tbe'CttMJbm-hoiise,  and  the  obstruction  to-lhe  fteb  Me;'arid1;he 
rsmoira).  'of  the  m«rchaht*s  goods.  A  pasi^  ^s  dnly  in  %rt^  ror  a 
yeaMish^auld  thegOods  remain  ufisbld  at  the  dxpi'ratioh' of  ihat 
peoiod/  t^e  merchant  can  J)rocure  an  exch^n^  bt'ir^ii'ewefi  pass ; 
but  he<)i«us«  give  up  the  old  'pafes  Before  the'  e^^fiJi-ation"  ot"tii 
year,  and  prove  the  identity  of  the  goods;  and  he  then  wil 
receiK'^  hife'tei^Wd  Jibs^  oA  paytnMif'hsflfal  riip^^'^i^'cent:^  "  I] 
H^  afl^'he'tty^fifefii^y'the-  duty  'over' apn^V' aifd^'flideelt^^^  ^lie  clil^J 
cAtljrl^f  ^^6Vi«'^  te'ldfetitity  l)f 'ihe' gbbiis;  '^nd'^ffi^^'aetay  in  the 
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evil,  at  once  to  pay  the  duty  over  again.  Should  a  pass  be  lost, 
a, merchant  can  obtain  another,  on  the  conditions  above-mentioned; 
but,  as  in  the  former  case,  he  very  often  prefers  paying  the  duty 

iover  again,  for  the  same  reason.  There  are  many  other  difficulties 
caused  to  trade  by  this  pass-system,  one  only  of  which  I  shall 
specify.  In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  for  merchants  to  pay  the 
duty  and  take  out  passes :  when  they  are  going  to  fairs  and  mar- 
kets (which  are  often  held  at  places  fifty  or  even  eighty  miles 
i  from  a  custom-house),  they  cannot  tell  beforehand,  what  quanti- 
I  ties  of  goods  they  may  purchase,  or  sometimes  of  what  descrip- 
l  tion ;  for,  on  reaching  the  fair,  they  may  find  certain  goods  which 
•  they  had  not  previously  thought  of,  very  cheap ;  and,  therefore, 
f  may  buy  a  considerable  quantity :  they  leave  the  fair  with  their 
j  purchases,  intending  honestly  to  pay  the  duty  at  the  next  custom- 
;  house,  but  unfortunately  before  they  reach  it,  they  must  pass 
'  within  the  limits  of  one  of  its  outposts  (chokies),  and,  according 
I  to  law,  the  goods  are  liabl^  to  confiscation,  for  passing  a  chokey 
Unprotected 

much  as  has  been  described  is  evidently  a  considerable  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  trade ;  but  let  us  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  next  part  of  the  system,  which  is  the  natural  attendant  upon 
the  former,— that  of  search-houses,  and  the  right  of  search.     To 
I  prevent  smuggling,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  establish  an  im- 
I  mense  number  of  these  search-houses,  each  containing  an  establish- 
I  ment  whose  duty  it  was  to  compare  the  goods  with  the  passes. 
I  By  law,  no  search-house  (or  chokey)  was  to  be  fixed  at  a  greater 
\  distance  than  four  miles  from  a  custom-house,  with  the  exception 
;  of  two  custom-houses  at  Agra  and  Meerut,  to  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  greater  latitude  was  allowed.     But,  in  practice, 
the  law  was  quite  disregarded,  and  these  search-houses  were  spread 
all  over  the  country,  sometimes  at  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant 
from  a  custom-house.     On  the  river  Ganges,  which  is  the  main 
artery  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  probable  that,  cm 
the  average,  between  Puttehghur  and  Calcutta,  a  search-house 
would  have  been  found  at  every  teii  miles,  besides  the  regular 
custom-houses ;  and  we  will  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  officers  stationed  at  these  posts.     They  possessed  the 
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right  oi  search  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  were  supposed  to  «scer<\ 
tain  the  species  of  goods,  quantity,  number,  and  description  of 
packages,  value  of  the  goods,  &c.,  and  that  these  agree  with  what 
is  stated  in  the  pass.  Suppose  a  boat  settingofF  from  Futtehghur 
for  Calcutta  were  to  be  subject  to  this,  upon  an  average,  at  every 
ten  miles :  to  do  it  properly,  the  boat  must  be  unladen,  and  th 
packages  opened.  It  is  evident  that  the  delay  and  expense  to  th 
merchant  would  be  so  great,  that,  were  the  law  fairly  enforced  b 
every  search^fficer,  it  would  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  trade  of  th 
country. 

The  result  is,  that  the  right  of  search  is  only  held  out  by  th 
custom-house  oiBcers  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  douceur,  and  i 
only  enforced  should  a  merchant  be  foolish  enough  to  refuse  the: 
fee,  but  this  rarely  or  never  happens.  The  same  demand  is  made 
and  paid  at  every  chokey  within  the  whole  distance  which  the 
goods  are  destined  to  travel.  (Is  not  such  a  system  enough  to 
annihilate  all  trade  ?  and  it  would  have  done  so  ere  this,  but  for 
the  tact  of  these  custom-house  officers,  who  have  just  contrived  to 
stop  short  at  the  endurable  point.  Nor  is  it  only  merchants'*  boats 
and  goods  which  are  subject  to  these  extortions ;  they  fall  more 
heavily  upon  mere  travellers,  especially  pilgrims  to  holy  places, 
or  those  who  have  their  families  with  them.  The  latter  have 
usually  a  separate  apartment  in  the  boat :  this  the  search-officers 
threaten  to  enter,  on  the  pretext,  that  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  goods  are  concealed.  Pilgrims  have  usually  some  particular 
day  on  which  they  wish  to  reach  the  holy  place  to  which  they  are 
bound,  consequently  the  threat  of  delaying  their  boats,  is  sure  to 
extort  a  considerable  douceur.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  the  sums  exacted  from  [travellers  are  greater 
than  those  realized  on  merchants^  goods.  I  believe  of  late  a 
nxxlification  has  been  introduced  :  the  chokey-^fficers  have  not,  I 
think,  DOW  the  power  of  search ;  but  may  detain  the  boat,  and 
report  to  the  custom*house  if  they  suspect  that  the  goods  do  not 
agree  with  the  list  inserted  in  the  pass,  or  that  they  contain 
smuggled  goods.  This,  however,  answers  their  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money,  just  as  well  as  the  power  of  search.  A  boat 
proceeding  to  Calcutta,  after  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  below 
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Khanpoor,  is  stopped  by  a  oustom-«house  officer,  and  a  fee 
demanded  4'  suppofdng  it  be  resisted,  the  offico:  immediajtely 
expresses  the '  suspicions  above-mentioned,  and  say Sj  he  inust 
detain  the  boat  umtil  he  has  reported  the  circunistanee  to  the 
coliectov  of  custems^.  The  despatch  of  the  report,  and  receipt  of 
orders-  themipon,  would  take  three  or  four  days,  and  the  collector's 
order'  would  of  eourse  be,  to  send  the  boat  to  Khairpoor  for 
examination  ;  Co  go  the  above  distance  against  the  sh'eam,  would 
occupy  about  four  or  five  days,  and  a  week  more  would  elapse 
during  the  ekamination  of  the  boat,  and  getting  it  cleared  through 
the  (Sustom^house.  It  would  require  a  day  and  a  half  to  reach 
the  ehokey  where  he  had  been  originally  stopped,  thus  making  a 
delafy  of  above  eighteen  days ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fees,  legal 
and  illegal,  which  he  must  have  paid  at  the  custom-house,  and  the 
additional  expenses  of  the  delay,  which,  taken  altogether,  would 
be  far  more  than  the  douceur  demanded  by  the  search-officer.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  merchants  would  never  think  of 
resisting' the  demand. 

The  same  system  of  extortion  exists  upon  all  goods  conveyed 
by  land-carriage,  when  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the 
cust^om^house  chokies. 

It  hiis  often  been  asked.  Why  do  not  those  who  are  subject  to 
such  ^Ktortkms  bring  forward  their  complaints  ? — Simply  because 
they  woald  lose  rather  than  gain.  They  would  find  it  impbs^ble 
to  obtahi  any  redress,  or  only  at  such  an  expense  and  delay,  that 
the  ffettiedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  If  they-  could 
really  obtain  redress,  they  would  be  ready  enough  to  seek  it. 
But  I  will  enter  a  little  into  detail. 
'  T^  take  the  average  of  distances,  we  will  suppose,  lJ)at  h  man 
bs^only  to  travel  about  forty  miles  to  the  collector  of  customs; 
and  that;  too,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  he  is  bound  t  this 
wtmld  take  him  two  or  three  days ;  as  mudb  more  would  elapse 
before  he  can  get  bis  petition  brought  to  the  ■notice  of 'the  'idbl- 
leitdri  then  iwduki  come  his  examination,  and  perhaps 'ati'bi-der 

*  Pq  tjfte  averas^e,  from  one  half  the  chokies^  the  boat  would  h^  M^ei^  /pr^ 
cdstom-house  in  the  opposite,  'from  the  other  haplf  in  the  same  direction,  m 
"vrliig^iitiwfls  proceeding« 
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to  summon  the  chokey-officers  ;  but  before  these  men  can  leave 
their  station,  substitutes  must  be  appointed,  so  that  it  would 
probably  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  arrived  at  the  office; 
^he  native  clerks  and  others  attached  to  the  office,  of  course,  make 
common  cause  with  the  chokey  people,  who  as  naturally  deny 
the  whole,  asserting  it  to  be  a  false  complaint,  because  they  were 
rather  strict  in  doing  their  duty,  in  comparing  the  goods  with  the 
pass,  &c.  Then  must  witnesses  be  summoned  on  either  side, 
— ^another  week'*s  delay, — till  at  last  the  collector,  who  is  usually 
some  stupid  being,  unfit  for  any  other  situation,  or  the  collector 
of  the  revenue  for  that  district,  (who,  having  no  time  to  attend 
to  custom-house  business  himself,  leaves  it  to  one  of  his  junior 
assistants,)  declares,  he  can  make  nothing  of  the  case,  discharges 
the  parties,  and  consigns  the  papers  to  the  record-office :  and  thus 
after  a  delay  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  a  consideraUie 
expense,  the  merchant  would  not  have  gained  anything*  "But 
suppose  he  did  prove  his  case,  and  cause  the  dismissal  ^^fseivieral 
of  the  search-officers ;  he  would  only  gain  a  laa9 :  it  .woyldi  not 
restore  him  the  money  that  had  been  extorted  from  hiiXh  orl  the 
expenses  of  kis  {HTosecution.  .     .-   i  r.^ 

Besides,  he,  and  all  the  merchants  on  the  route,  would  luldicvm^y 
be  m^uch  greater  sufferers,  because,  out  of  revenge^  the  /dbokfy- 
olScec^  woi^d  strictly  enforce  the  right  of  searchi,  wbeffe<d|»t  ftras^ 
allpi^^dji  ,ar  4etain  the  boats  for  report  to  the  >colle<?tpr .  ^  .o^jfm^ 
ii^ton.Qiei^^ ,.  It;  should  also  be  recollected,  that  ili^  xiierphwi'd$  A.« 
gajiOieir  by.  paying  the  douceur  :  it  is  not  as  if  it  weraa  ^^w&n^t^ 
e3ttQrtipn,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  legal  power  witfi  whichi 
these  custom-house  officers  are  invested,  is  so  eHtraordiniary,)  tbi^Q 
th^  lUtteac  jannihilfttiop  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  cewntry  n^puWlbe 
th^ffe^wlt  of.  e»ft9r<;ing  it ;  the  B0ker(?bftnts  i»ei^ly  p«y  4o  i^xmf^fkW 
tl<?j  Jawi/iKiiw  being  executed^  and  to  ,eoabl^.tb)Eim-tp^c)ari;ylo«»{i^ 
s^Ul  tmdfij  ^rippled  mcflt  wretchedly,  hyi  the.  b«avy  .^util^  ^wfer 
iof§9e^]p«  or,  Qitber^  fe wf ul  or  uoJ|aiwf*jl&  fi^lU|)Q^at„  ,,TJ5fiv^5*{ 
af^pilgFiiQft  W«fl>  ifti  prppQf  ti0»  rUvtheiiDjrmwfeBmLto  be-  «Ubjeflttte( 
much  more  extortion  than  the  merchants.  The  following  is  an 
e)kttidt'Jto±  a  letter  Jprbm  the  collector  of  customs  it 'M^eruU 
dated  15th  December,  1832 : — "  The  oppression&iwhidi'penieniS' 
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unconnected  with  trade  sufier,  surpass  bdief;  not  an  indi- 
vidual can  pass  a  cbokey  without  being  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  annoyance  which  the  ingenuity  of  these  authorized 
plunderers  can  devise  to  enable  them  to  extort  money.  Travellers 
are  detained  for  hours,  even  days ;  the  privacy  of  their  females  is 
intruded  upon  or  threatened,  and  this  merely  with  the  view  of 
compelling  them  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  these  harpies.  Could 
Government  in  any  way  relieve  the  country  from  this  evil,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  conferring  the  greatest  possible 
boon  on  the  native  population."^  Here  is  a  picture,  and  a  true  one, 
of  what  is  daily  occurring  at  every  chokey  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces, whose  numbers,  before  they  were  lately  reduced,  were 
probably  not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  description  of  natives  employed  in  the  customs"  depart- 
ment, with  some  other  facts  and  circumstances,  wiU,  in  some 
measure,  show  the  enormous  extent  to  which  extortion  must  be 
carried  by  those  officers.  The  writer  who  is  in  charge  of  a 
chokey,  receives  seven  rupees  per  month ;  his  qualification  must 
be  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian ;  he  h{iB  to  find  his  own  stationery, 
which  will,  probably,  cost  two  and  a  half  rupees  monthly,  leaving 
him  four  and  a  half  to  subsist  upon.  He  is  obliged  also  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour,  to  the  amount  of  400  or  500  rupees. 
There  are  other  situations  called  aumeenshipa,  whose  pay  is  twelve 
rupees  monthly,  which  are  much  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  chokey-writers ;  while  the  common  runners,  or  peon^j  as  they 
are  called,  receive  four  rupees  per  month,  and  I  believe  in  some 
instances  less.  It  has  been  a  general  feature  of  the  British- 
Indian  Government,  that,  while  they  bestow  liberal  salaries  on  the 
European  functionaries,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  services  of 
able  and  honest  men,  the  pay  of  most  of  the  situations  open  to 
natives  is  insufficient  for  a  decent  subsistence,  Thjs  principle  has 
been  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  in  the  custom-house  depc^rtmast 
than  in  any  other ;  yet  this  is  perhaps  the  one  in  which  the  tempta- 
tion to  extortion  and  dishonesty  is  greatest,  while  th^  cba^ce  of 
detection  and  punishm^t  is  least.  It  is,  in  short,  tiie  cvis^m-liae 
in  which  most  is  to  be  made  with  least  risk ;  which  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  well-known  facts.    Were  there  nothing  dis6  ]but  the 
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authorized  emoluments  of  the  situations  above-mentioned,  it  is 
obviouB  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  any  one  to 
accept  them ;  yet  so  far  from  the  existence  of  any  diflSculty  on 
this  head,  large  sums  are  paid  to  those  who  have,  or  who  are 
supposed  to  have,  interest  with  the  collector,  to  procure  these  ap- 
pointments. From  200  to  300  rupees  are  given  for  an  aumeenship; 
100  to  150  for  a  chokey-writership  (which  is  equal  to  about  three 
years'  salary) ;  forty  to  sixty  rupees  are  paid  for  the  peon's  situation, 
of  which  the  pay  is  four  rupees  a  month.  Domestic  servants, 
whose  wages  are  from  eight  to  twenty-five  rupees  a  month,  will 
willingly  resign  them,  and  accept  a  customs'  peon's  place. 

The  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  every  feeling 
of  honesty  or  morality  is  thrown  aside  when  a  man  enters  the 
customs'  line.  In  other  departments,  judicial,  revenue,  and  even 
police,  honest  native  officers  have  been  found,  notwithstanding 
the  British-Indian  system  (which  seems  as  if  it  were  devised  with 
the  view  of  ofiering  every  temptation  to  natives  in  authority  to  be 
dishonest) ;  and  probably  more  have  existed  than  are  known  to 
UB ;  but  in  the  customs  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  man  never,  I 
believe,  was  known.  Those  employed  enter  it  with  the  express 
and  sole  intention  of  making  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves. 
It  is  consequently  considered  by  the  people  as  a  disreputable 
service,  into  which  none  but  a  professed  rogue  would  enter ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult,  under  the  present  system,  to  persuade  any 
xnan  who  had  the  slightest  sense  of  honesty  or  morality,  or  the 
least  regard  for  his  character,  to  accept  any  appointment  in  the 
customs'  department. 

The  intricacy  of  the  law  regarding  seizures,  fines,  and  confisca- 
tions of  goods,  is  such,  that  all  sorts  of  opposite  decisions  have  at 
various  times,  been  given  in  precisely  similar  cases,  both  by  the 
collectors  and  the  board  of  customs.  But  to  enter  into  detail 
-would  exceed  my  limits.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  may 
consult  Mr.  Trevelyan's  book. 

We  hear  loud  complaints  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  people^ 
the  faliing-off  of  the  internal  trade,  and  the  decline  instead  of  the 
increase  of  manufactures.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?     Could  any 
other  result  be  anticipated  from  the  intolerable  vexation  to  which^ 
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I  all  merchants  are  exposed  by  our  internal  customs  ?     Mr.  Treve- 
I  lyan  observes,  that  **  the  profession  of  merchant  in  the  interior  of 
I  the  country  is  both  unpleasant  and  disreputable,  on  account  of 
I  the  complete  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  most  respectaUe 
I  people  are  placed  on  the  meanest  custom-house  officer  *     **  When 
I  respectable  people  in  the  provinces,  who  have  capital  lying  idle  in 
I  their  hands,  and  who,  probably,  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
I  finding  employment  for  it,  are  asked  why  they  do  not  engage  in 
I  trade,  they  almost  invariably  reply,  that  they  cannot  submit  to 
supplicate  every  low  custom-house  officer  on  four  rupees  a  month, 
who  has   the  power  of  detaining  their  goods,   under  pretence  of 
searching  themj     People,  too,  of  small  capital,  have  been  almost 
entirely  dHvenoff  the  field,  which  is  left  to  those  who  are  able  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  native  custom-house 
officers,  both  at  head-quarters  and  at  the  out-posts ;  and  who  can 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  constant  insults  and  annoyances. 
At  one  time,  some  British  merchants  of  Calcutta  embarked  in  the 
inland  trade ;  but  the  detention  of  their  boats,  and  reference  to 
the  different  custom-houses,  was  so  frequent,  that  this  part  of  their 
business  took  up  more  time  than  all  the  rest.     They  sometimes 
had  several  boats'-crews  at  once  waiting  at  their  doors,  and  their 
boats  were  occasionally  delayed  so  long  at  places  100  or  more 
miles  from  Calcutta,  that  the  boatmen  were  forced  to  return  to  that 
city  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.     They  were  reduced, 
in  despair,  to  abandon  the  attempt.     Native  gentlemen  at  Delhi 
have,  for  the  sake  of  emplojring  their  capital,  engaged  in   the 
shawl-trade  with  Benares.     The  result  has  always  been  the  deten- 
tion of  their  goods  at  some  custom-house,  and  their  giving  up  the 
pursuit,  after  having  suffered  heavy  losses.     The  poor  natives  of 
India  submit  to  all  this,  as  they  do  to  every  other  extortion  and 
oppression  which  they  suffer  at  our  hands,  because  they  look  upon 
redress  as  hopeless ;  but  hear  the  bitter  complaints  which  were 
made  to  Lieutenant  Burnes,  (who  knew  nothing  of  our  custom- 
house system,)  by  the   merchants   of  Bokara.     They   actually 
declared  that  the  vexatious  annoyances  and  extortion  practised  on 
merchants  in  the  British-Indian  provinces,  were  infinitely  greater 
than  they  experienced  in  Russia,  Feshawur,  Kabool,  or  Bokara  I 
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One  merchant  declared  that  for  one  cart,  in  which  he  was  travelling 
without  goods,  between  ^uvdw^ur  and  BeKuires,  he  was  obliged  to 
pa^in  small  sums,  altqgetber  to  an  amount  of  eighteen  rupees. 

j  The  effect  of  this  system  upon  manufactures^  i?  to  discourage  Tn  la r«L 
all  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  cause  the  whole  of  different  processes  (^u5fer>^5 
to  be  .performed  in  a  petty  w:ay,  on  the  same  spot,  however  infe- 
rior those  employed  may  be  for  some  parts  of  the  work,  and 
however  unsuited  the  locality  may  be.  Where  business  is  carried 
on  on  a  la^ge  scale,  the  materials  must,  of  course,  often  be 
brought  in  small  quantities  from  a  considerable  distance,  so  that 
the  great  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  double  duty,— -once  on  the 
raw  material,  and  again  on  the  finished  article;  while  the  small 
manufacturer  ahd  dealer,  who  goes  not  beyond  the  line  of  chokies, 
either  to  procure  the  raiy  material,  or  to  sell  his  goods,  avoids  the 
payi^ent  of  all  duty.  Shawls  are,  by  one  extraordinary  system, 
made  to  pay  a  double  duty,  both  together  amounting  to  20  per 
cent;  leather  pays  three  times,  altogether  15  per  cent,;  cotton 
four  times,  before  it  is  made  into  cloth,  altogether  l^i  per  cent. 


So  many  articles  are  liable  to  double  and  treble  duty,  because  the 
same  p^ss  which  has  been  taken  out  for  the  raw  material  does  not 
correi^nd  with  the  manufactured  article.  Raw  cotton  must  be 
made  into  yam,— the  yarn  woven  into  cloth,— and  the  cloth 
dyed ;  all  within  the  same  locality,  lest  the  duty  on  passing  a 
chokey  be  incurred ;  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  different  capa« 
bilities,  of  various  places,  in  regard  to  the  skill  of  the  people,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  natural  situation,  are  completely  thrown 
away>  In  the  same  places,  the  people  are  famous  for  dyeing  cloth 
of  particular  colours ;  could  business  follow  its  natural  course, 
the  cloth  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  would  be  taken  there  to  be 
dyed ;  but^ .  owing  to  these  custom-house  duties,  and  search- 
bouse^  the  people  are  ccHitent  to  dye  it  in  an  inferior  manner, 
axid^^  ajt  fin  increased  price,  at  the  place  where  it  was  made.  In 
spm^  places,  a  poor  shoemaker,  living  in  a  cantonment,  who  goes 
to  the  neighl?ouring  town  to  buy  a  hide,  must  carry  it  three  miles 
to  the^custorn-hpuse,  to  pay  a  duty  of  two  annas  (four-pence), 
before  he  can  carry  it  home. 

Let  us  now  cQUsider  the  effects  of  the  town-duties,  which  are, 
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in  fkct,  mueh  the  same  as  the  internal  customi^.  These  afe  duties 
paid  cm  certaii^  articles,  on  entering  certain  towns.  Only  eight 
articles  are  taxable;  namely,  salt,  sugar  of  evety  description) 
tobacco,  ghfee  (clarified  butter),  betel-nut,  turmeric,  oil  and  oil- 
wedsj  and  pulse.  But,  unfortunately,  the  right  of  search,  of 
detention  and  report,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  loads  of 
th(d  cattle  or  carts  really  contain,  is  here  given,  which  causes  th6 
thief  evil.  Another  evil  effect  these  duties  have  had,  is  to  drive 
kWay  trade  and  manufactures  ftom  the  towns  in  which  they  afe 
imposed,  to  other  marts.  It  was  probably  intended  that  the 
duty  should  be  levied  on  what  was  brought  for  consumption 
itt  the  town  i  but,  it  being  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  the  duty  is  levied  indiscriminately  on  all  that  enters  the 
town.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  more  of  these  articles  are 
bWught  into  the  towns  but  what  is  intended  for  consumption ; 
Ihe  merchants  who  deal  in  them  wholesale,  for  exportation,  are 
Obliged  to  establish  marts  and  warehouses  Outside  the  line  of 
chokies,  where  they  deposit  their  goods  Until  it  be  fcoflV6nient  td 
despatch  them  to, their  destination. 

Thus  Bowanee,  Shamlee,  Bheree,  Bewaree,  and  Shahderah, 
have  gtt)Wn  up  around  Delhi,  to  be  flourishing  places,  while  little 
general  trade  is  carried  on  in  Delhi  itself.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Allahabad,  Mirzapoor,  Furrukhabad,  and  other  towtis,  marts 
have  been  established  for  the  deposit  of  goods,  in  order  to  avoid 
^gayiftg  the  duty  if  brought  into  the  towns. 
\  ^Thfe  dvil  effects  on  manufactures  are  equally  apparent;  lafge 
\  towns  are  naturally  the  seats  of  manufactures ;  but  the  result  of 
th&se  town-duty  imposts  is  to  drive  them  Out  of  the  towfls ;  thus. 
If  an  oil-mill  or  sugar-mill  were  established  in  a  town,  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  his  raw  material, 
which  he  would  avoid,  were  his  manufactory  erected  outsidfe.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  immense  injury  caused  to 
tirade  and  manufactures  by  the  existing  system  of  internal  cus- 
tom*  and  town-duties.  It  is  not  sO  much  the  amount,  which  is 
kvied  partially,  as  it  often  falls  on  certain  people ;  if  this  Were 
all,  there  would  not  be  so  much  to  complain  of;  but  it  is  the 
texatitm  and  extortion  inflicted,  both  on  merchants  and  travel- 
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kl^S)  by  thd  chokieS)  with  their  right  of  search  and  detetitioti^  thAI 
produces  the  evil.  The  demoraliring  effects  upon  the  people^  by 
th^  roguery,  bribery,  perjury,  and  smuggling,  to  which  the 
lystem  gives  rise,  is  also  a  most  lamentable  consideration. 

What  then  is  the  femedy  ?  It  is  truly  observed,  tliat  every 
dbUntry  must  have  a  government,  and  every  goverament  ft 
fevenue,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions ;  but  I  am  coli- 
tiiiced  that  a  similar  sum,  or  nearly  so,  might  be  raised  by  ft 
fflUeh  better  system  than  that  of  the  present  internal  customs  and 
town-duties.  Mr.  Trevelyan  objects  to  the  latter  altogether,  attd, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  he  proposes  the  taking  a  duty,  once 
for  all,  upon  goods  on  their  entrance  into  the  British  territory, 
^thout  all  the  machinery  of  passes  and  rowannahs ;  after  which, 
that  they  should  pass  free  over  its  whole  extent ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  internal  custom-houses,  and  their  dependent  chokieS, 
should  be  abolished.  He  adduces,  too,  pretty  strong  evidence  td 
establish  the  position,  that  the  net  revenue  derived  from  this 
iK)urce  would  fully  equal  that  now  realized ;  but  1  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  enter  into  the  detail. 

Should  Government  not  be  willing  to  adopt  his  views,  I  can 
dtlggest  an  infinitely  better  system  tlian  that  which  now  exists ; 
and  that  is,  simply  to  revert  to  the  old  native  system  of  frequent 
moderate  tolL  Let  there  be  a  regular  rate  of  so  much  a  maund*, 
<yn  every  laden  boat  which  passes  either  up  or  down  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  (which  are  the  two  great  arteries  of  all  our  internal 
ttade),  without  reference  to  the  description  of  goods  with  which 
the  boat  is  laden.  This  toll  might  be  taken  at  Agra,  Futteh- 
gurh,  Ehanpoor,  Ealpee,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Patna,  and  so  on, 
at  every  hundred  miles,  or  so,  down  the  river,  to  Calcutta.  At 
each  station,  the  only  establishment  required  Would  be,  a  cot 
I^tor,  a  treasurer,  to  keep  the  receipts  and  accounts,  one,  two,  of 
iliore  appraisers,  together  with,  in  some  places,  one,  in  others, 
two  or  even  three,  small  plain  row-boats,  each  managed  by  three 
men  (a  steersman  and  two  rowers) ;  a  regular  scale  must  be  laid 
down,  by  measuring  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  boat, 

*  The  burden  of  boats  in  India  are  measured  hy  maundsi  as  the/  are  by 
tons  in  England. 
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to  determine  the  number  of  maunds  it  contains,  which  should  be 
done  by  the  appraisers  or  measurers.  Should  the  boat  stop  at 
the  station,  it  should  be  immediately  measured,  and  the  toll 
taken;  should  the  boat  pass  without  stopping,  one  of  the 
appraisers  should  go  off  in  the  light  row-boat,  measure  the  boat, 
without  delaying  it,  receive  the  toll,  and  return.  As  the  toll 
would  only  be  taken  immediately  under  the  residence  of  the 
collector,  should  any  extortion  be  attempted,  the  people  would 
be  very  ready  to  prefer  a  complaint,  when,  if  the  collector  per- 
formed his  duty,  and  entered  into  an  immediate  investigation,  it 
would  not  occasion  a  delay  of  above  two  or  three  hours.  This 
system  might  be  adopted  on  some  of  the  high  roads,  or  at  some 
of  the  ferries,  with  this  proviso,  that  no  place  for  the  collection 
of  toll  should  be  established,  except  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  an  European  officer,  whose  chief  duty  would  be  to 
prevent  abuses. 

So  with  the  town-duties :  instead  of  a  tax  on  only  a  certain 
number  of  articles,  and  in  a  few  particular  towns,  let  a  trifling 
toll  be  levied  in  all  considerable  towns,  on  all  laden  cattle  and 
carts  which  enter  the  town,  without  reference  to  the  articles  con- 
veyed ;  so  much  per  ass-load,  pony -load,  bullock-load,  buffalo  or 
cameUoad ;  so  much  for  a  cart  with  two  bullocks,  with  three, 
four,  &c.  It  would  be  expedient  to  exclude  firing,  fodder  for 
cattle,  earth  for  repairing  houses  or  roofs,  and  some  few  other 
articles,  which,  as  they  are  never  carried  in  closed  packages,  could 
be  perceived  at  once,  without  any  mistake :  the  owner,  or  driver, 
would  pay  his  toll  as  he  passed  the  receiving-station,  and  proceed 
without  any  annoyance. 

The  expense  of  collection  could  be  infinitely  less  than  it  now 
is ;  only  fix  the  toll  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  there  would  be 
no  temptation  to  smuggle,  so  that  the  wh<de  of  the  net  revenue 
would  probably  be  as  great  as  it  is  now.  The  vexation  and 
extortion  of  the  chokies,  with  their  right  of  search  and  detentiOD, 
would  be  abolished;  the  demoralissation  of  the  pecvfde  by  the 
roguery^  bribery,  perjury,  and  anuggling,  which >  results^  from 
the  existing  plan,  wotild  be  annihilated ;  and,  although  what  is 
suggested  be  a  native  system,  it  would  be  a  hundred  timea  less 
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annoying  to  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  infinitely  better  in  every 
respect  than  that  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  enlightened 
British  government.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the  stimulus 
which  would  be  given  to  trade  and  manufactures  by  the  change 
of  system,  would,  in  a  few  years,  produce  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  revenue. 

JvJy  \8t,  1835. 

p.  S. — I  cannot  help  again  alluding  to  two  points  which  have 
before  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  are  little  in 
the  habit  of  thinking:  on  these  subjects,  to  understand  matters  in 
their  proper  light.  fWehavrTor  years  TieeiTvaunting  the  splendid 
triumph  of  English  skill  and  capital  in  carrying  cotton  from 
India  to  England,  and,  after  manufacturing  it  there,  bringing 
the  cloth  to  India,  and  underselling  the  natives.  Is  this  any  way 
surprising,  under  such  an  intolerable  system  as  is  above  described ; 
and  while  the  staples  of  India  are  almost  proscribed  at  home  ? 
In  fact,  if  this  be  continued  much  longer,  Indiia  will,  ere  long, 
produce  nothing  but  food  just  sufficient  for  the  population,  a  ifew 
coarse  earthenware  pots  to  cook  it  in,  and  a  few 
''"'troiyremove  this  incubus,  and  the  tables  will  very  soon  be  turned. 
The  other  is  the  great  self-complacence  with  which  we  talk  of  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  people  in  our  Government,  judging 
from  the  large  sums  which  they  invest  in  the  government  funds. 
What  are  they  to  do  with  their  money?  Englishmen  having 
been  hitherto  prohibited  from  settling  in  the  country,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  permanently-settled  provinces  to  show  the  example 
of  the  benefit  of  improved  systems  of  agriculture,  and  of  laying 
out  a  little  capital  on  the  land.  From  Benares,  irpwards,  landed 
tenures  have,  by  mismanagement  and  ignorance,  been  brought  to 
such  a  pitch  of  confusion,  that,  until  some  alteration  takes  place, 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  think,  of  embarking  any  capital  in 
land  in  those  provinces.  Government,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
done  all  they  can  to  ann&ilate  tri^  and  manufactures,  which 
they  wiii^  unless  they  change  their  measures,  accomplish  in  a  few 
yeanrs  more  (the  cumfaer  of  boats  laden  with  goods  which  u«ed  to 
leave  Furtukhabad  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  wa&  ilt  l$$»% 
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treble  what  it  is  ^t  present).  Five,  or  even  four  per  cept,  is 
better  than  nothing ;  but  it  ne^s  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  tQ 
foresee,  that  if  a  few  English  agriculturists  of  skill  apd  capital 
were  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  India,  if  the  landed  tenures  m 
the  North-western  provinces  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  security, 
and  if  trade  and  manufactures  were  tolerated,* — they  do  not 
require  encouragement^  but  only  to  be  exonerated  from  the- 
present  customs  and  duties, — not  only  would  Government  be 
unable  to  borrow  at  such  low  interest,  but  the  price  of  the  exist- 
ing funds  would  speedily  ftdl. 


^^mmi^»m^^^i»^»mr^ffrr> 


No.  LI. 

CHABACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE,— INGHATITUP?.— 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Trb  charge  of  ingratitude  is  almost  universally  brought  against 
the  people  of  India ;  but  it  is  one  which,  on  impartial  inquiry, 
will  be  found  more  difficult  to  substantiate  by  fact  and  argument 
than  any  of  the  numerous  accusations  by  which  they  have  been 
assailed ;  atid  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  pithily  answered  by 
the  query,  "  What  have  they  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  English  P*^ 
Before,  however,  entering  into  the  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ^^ gratitnde^^  and  distinguish 
the  different  ideas  which  are  attached  to  it.  Gratitude,  in  its 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  signification,  I  understand  to  be 
a  strong  sense  of  thankfulness  for  any  favour  or  benefit  received, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  be  able  to  render  some  benefit  or  service 
in  return.  Of  this,  I  fear,  there  is  very  little  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  has  scarcely  any  e^^istenee 
among  ,any  people  or  nation,  although  insulated  instances  are  now 
and  then  displayed  by  individuals,  in  all  countries  and  societies. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  inferior  species  of  gratitude  which 
is  exhibited  in  various  minor  ways.  A  servant,  for  instance,  who 
has  lived  a  long  time  with  his  master,  will  submit  to  considenMe 
inconvenience  in  crossing  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  at  a  long 
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^tfi(»p0  from  hom^)  a^d  fi'om  his  f^mUy»  whi^h  he  ha«  qa  ^h»« 
spert  of  visiting  fpr  many  ye^rs  5  others  will  contentedly  r^ inain 
sev^al  months  in  arrears  of  p^y ;  another^  who  h^s  obtained 
leave  ot  absence  for  some  mcxiths,  whose  home  is  30Q  or  40Q« 
or  1000  miles)  distant  from  his  master's  residence,  wiU»  at  his  own 
expense,  return  to  his  own  situation,  although  he  eould  have 
procured  an  equally  good  situation  on  the  spot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  master  will  advance  the  servant  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
marriage  in  his  family,  to  be  repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  and 
would  pay  more  attention  to  him  when  sick  than  he  would  to  a 
new  servant;  many  other  instances  of  this  nature  will  easily  ' 
suggest  themselves  to  my  readers ;  but  gratitude  is,  perhaps,  too 
high  a  name  for  it.  It  is  a  kindly  feeling,  arising  from  a  sense 
of  reciprocal  benefit,  and  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  influence  of  bQbitt  in  master  and  servant 
being  accustomed  to  each  other's  ways;  and  this,  if  it  be  allowed 
the  name  of  gratitude,  is  infinitely  stronger  among  the  natives  of 
India  than  it  is  among  the  English 

Some  persons  entertain  a  notion,  that  they  are  entitled  to  th^ 
gratitude  of  a  servant,  simply  because  they  have  retained  him 
for  several  years,  or  to  that  of  a  tradesman,  because  they  have 
dealt  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  But,  unless  any  peeuliav 
fkvours  have  been  received,  at  either  hand,  out  of  the  common 
way,  I  cannot  see  that  such  expectations  have  any  reasonable 
ground.  The  accommodation  has  been  mutual ;  the  master  kept 
the  servant  because  he  performed  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  former,  and  the  servant  remained  in  his  plaee^  because  he 
found  it  suited  him.  The  servant,  therefore,  has  as  much  right 
to  expeet  the  gratitude  of  his  master  as  the  reverse. 

But  the  universal  outcry  which  is  raised  by  the  English  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  natives,  reminds  us  very  much  of  the 
apposite  remarks  of  Byron,  on  the  same  accusation  brought 
against  the  Greeks.  ^^  They  are  ungrateful ;  notoriously,  abomi* 
nably  ungrateful !  This  is  the  general  cry— now,  in  the  name  of 
Nemesis,  for  what  are  they  to  be  grateful  P  Where  is  the  human 
hmg  that  ever  ocMiferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks?  They 
are  to  be  grateful  to  the  Turks  iav  their  fetters,  and  to  the 
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Franks  for  their  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels ;  they  are  to 
be  grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the  anti- 
quary who  carries  them  away,  to  the  traveller  whose  janissary  flogs 
them,  and  to  the  scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  them  !     This  is 
the  amount  of  their  obligation  to  foreigners.^     So  we  may  ask 
with  regard  to  the  natives  of  India,  Are  they  are  to  be  grateful 
to  the  British  government,  which,  by  a  succession  of  force  and 
fraud,  has  obtained  a  large  portion  of  territory,  and  has  inflicted 
on   them  a  government  which   they  detest  ?     Are  they  to  be 
grateful  to  us  for  having  deteriorated  the  landed  interest,  and 
reduced  almost  every  individual  of  respectability  connected  with 
it  to  penury  ?     For  having  daily  taunted  them  with  the  utter 
corruption,  dishonesty,  and  inefliciency,  of  their  character,  and 
for  the  discharge  from  oflice,  and,  from  the  period  of  our  acqui- 
sition of  the  respective  portions  of  country,  for  their  exclusion 
from  all  situations  of  trust  and  honour  ?   For  having  established  a 
system  of  miscalled  justice,  of  which  the  civil  department  was  a 
nonentity,  and  of  no  benefit  to  any  but  the  dishonest  ?  while  the 
police  was  in  a  such  state  that  even  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  pronounce,  that,  "  to  the  people  of  India,  there  was  no  protec- 
tion of  person  or  property.*"     Are  they  to  be  grateful  to  us  for 
having  taxed  them,  in  every  possible  way,  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  they  had  ever  paid  before,  so  that  almost  all  landholders 
in  the  unsettled  provinces  have  been  reduced  to  a  happy  equality 
of  poverty  ?     Are  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  having  nearly  anni- 
hilated all  internal  trade  and  manufactures  by  a  system  of  internal 
duties,  prescribed  by  ignorance  and  cupidity,  and  unparalleled  in 
any  country  in  the  world  ?     Are  they  to  be  grateful  to  us  in 
having,  by  absurd  laws  and  the  appointment  of  a  succession  of 
young  men  as  collectors,  or  even  judges,  who  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  customs  of  the  people,  reduced  the  landed  tenures  of 
the  upper  provinces  to  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  it  is  almost  im^ 
possible  to  make  a  title  to  a  single  yard,  and  that  land  is  almost 
therlast  security  which  a  man  who  advances  money  wiU  take  ?  Are 
they  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  our  purveyance  system  ?     These  are, 
I   think,  about  the   sum    of  their  obligations    to  the    British 
government.     For  the  treatment  which,  generally  faking,  they 
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receive  from  individuals,  I  beg  to  refer  to  No.  IV.  of  these 
papers,  **  On  the  Behaviour  of  the  English  towards  the  Natives.'* 
After  reading  that,  my  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  how  much 
reason  the  natives  have,  on  the  whole,  to  be  grateful  to  the 
English  as  individuals. 

The  truth  of  the  above  description  is  undeniable,  but  it  is, 
indeed,  delightful  to  perceive  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  a  more  kindly  and  benevolent  disposition  towards  the 
people  of  India  has  begun  to  manifest  itself  among  the  English, 
both  individually  and  on  the  part  of  Government,  which  effect 
has  been  mainly  produced  by  the  frequent  appeals,  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  Still, 
however,  in  speaking  of  the  gratitude,  or  ingratitude  of  the 
natives  of  India,  we  are  apt  to  form  our  judgment  on  a  com- 
pletely false  standard.  All  our  notions  are  derived  from  the 
intercourse  between  the  natives  and  ourselves,  whereas  our 
opinion  ought  to  be  formed  from  their  behaviour  towards  their 
own  native  chiefs  and  masters. 

Let  us  consider  our  position  in  this  country :  the  little  grounds 
which  exist  for  any  community  of  feeling,  the  hardships  and 
annoyances  which  the  natives  are  often  obliged  to  undergo  in  our 
service,  the  almost  certainty  of  the  service  not  being  permanent, 
and  the  great  chance  of  its  being  of  very  short  duration  :  and  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge  on  the  subject.  Every  native 
knows,  that  it  is  the  object  of  every  Englishman  to  return  home 
as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  competence  to  enable  him  to  do  so ; 
that,  if  taken  seriously  ill,  a  voyage  to  sea,  or  perhaps  to  England, 
is  the  first  thing  thought  of ;  and  that  almost  every  one  of  us,  so 
far  from  being  a  member  of  a  family,  is,  as  it  were,  an  uncon- 
nected and  insulated  individual,  who,  at  his  death,  leaves  no  trace 
behind;  since  his  widow  and  children,  if  he  have  any,  imme- 
diately return  to  England.  In  either  of  these  cases,  an  English- 
man'*s  establishment  is  entirely  broken  up ;  his  property  sold  off, 
and  his  servants,  after  receiving  their  wages,  are  turned  adrift.  It 
is  these  circumstances,  and  not  our  foreign  extraction,  and 
difference  of  faith  and  complexion,  that  causes  the  natives  of 
India  to  exhibit  such  an  indifference  to  us  and  to  our  service.  I 
have  often  known  servants  obtain  two  or  three  months'  leave  from 
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their  mastefs  at  Cawnpoor,  to  vidt  tb^r  families,  p^bap  al 
Banares  or  Fatna,  who  never  returuad  to  their  dd  ierviees.  Thi 
faet  wag,  opportunities  of  aervice  offered  themselves  on  the  spot* 
aod  they  preferred  taking  advantage  of  them,  instead  of  going 
such  a  distance,  though  it  was  a  probability,  in  some  cases  a 
eertainty,  that  they  would,  ere  long,  have  to  move  with  their  new 
masters  to  a  long  distance  from  their  homes.  Had  these  been 
asked  why  they  did  not  rejoin  their  old  masters,  they  would 
probably  have  replied,  as  I  have  heard  before  now,  a  native  dn 
in  similar  circumstances ;  ^<  An  Englishman's  service  is  so  pra* 
carious,  that  I  thought  it  a  hardship  to  travel  so  many  hundred 
miles,  and  perhaps  find  my  master  dead,  or  going  on  aicko 
leave,  or  gone,  in  consequence  of  orders,  to  some  stations  300  or 
400  miles  further  off.^  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  some 
instances  of  a  contrary  nature  well  worth  recording,  to  which  I 
shall  allude  presently. 

But,  as  before  observed,  it  is  not  only  from  the  conduct  of  the 
natives  towards  ourselves  that  weshould  judge  of  their  grateful  or 
ungrateful  feelings,  whether  of  the  greater  or  inferior  descriptions; 
we  must  look  at  their  reciprocal  behaviour  to  each  other;  we 
should  visit  the  families  of  the  native  chiefs  and  nobles  who  have 
peeupied  the  same  residence  for  many  years,  and  who  have  old 
hereditary  servants,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  served 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  chiefs  for  many  generations.  Hera 
we  shall  find  as  much  devotion  and  respect  among  the  attendants 
and  menials  towards  all  the  members  of  the  family,  as  much  prida 
in  making  everything  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as  much 
identification  of  their  interest  with  that  of  their  masters,  as  was 
to  be  seen  among  the  old  hereditary  families  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  many  years  ago.  And  if  those  who  have  been  led  by 
curiosity  or  intelligence  to  visit  the  (alas !  they  are  almost  all 
which  now  exist)  ruins  of  palaces  and  mansions  of  deeayed 
greatness  in  this  country,  would  inquire  among  the  few  aged  and 
decrepid  beings,  who  usually  surround  them,  the  history  of  their 
former  inhabitants,  they  would  usually  find  that  they  were  old 
dependants  of  the  family,  lingering,  like  withered  leaves,  ab&a^ 
the  fallen  tree,  and  p^haps  subsisting  on  the  pension  of  whieh 
the  ruin  of  their  masters  had  not  deprived  them. 
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Iq  the  history  of  India  we  pq^y  find  abundftpt  instmiceK  of  tb^ 
i$i0st  devoted  ^.ttachinant  shown  by  servants  to  their  pasters  v^ 
tiin^B  gf  p@ril ;  of  masters,  attended  by  their  servants  for  montb^t 
ip  situations  wher^  the  latter  could  hardly  procure  food  to  eat  \ 
and  even  of  men  saorificing  their  lives  to  save  a  master  to  whom 
they  were  attached.  These  were  the  consequences  of  permanent 
and  hereditary  connexion  between  people  who  were  residents  of 
the  land ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  house  of  the  chief,  old  worn^ 
out  servants  may  still  be  seen,  quietly  ending  their  days  under 
their  master^s  protection,  and  maintained  by  his  bounty. 

Now  can  any  such  feelings  be  expected  to  exist  between  the 
^BogUsh  and  their  native  attendants,  so  long  as  our  sojourn  in  this 
country  is  upon  its  present  footing  ?  Had  the  English  become 
permanent  settlers  in  India,  they  would  have  fpund  as  much 
attachment  on  the  part  of  their  native  servants  as  is  experienced 
by  the  native  chiefs*  When  one  of  the  young  men  joined  the 
army,  or  was  appointed  to  a  civil  employment,  he  would  be 
attended  by  some  of  the  old  family  servants ;  we  should  seldom 
hear  complaints  of  any  ill^behaviour,  or  of  servants  running  away, 
and  leaving  their  masters  in  the  lurch.  If  they  were  detained 
from  home  for  a  long  period,  without  the  youth's  being  able  to 
obtain  leave  to  visit  his  family,  they  would  be  relieved  by  others ; 
and,  after  visiting  their  houses,  would  again  return  tp  their  duty. 
Nevertheless,  despite  of  the  unfavourable  position  in  which  we  ar^ 
placed  for  obtaining  the  attachment  of  the  people,  there  are  some 
splendid  instances  of  devotion  on  the  part  pf  native  servant^ 
and  attendants  towards  their  European  masters,  when  the  latter 
have  deserved  their  regard;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
rejoiced  to  bear  my  testimony  in  favour  of  the  kind  return  made 
by  these  to  their  faithful  domestics ;  not  only  providing  for  them 
during  their  residence  in  this  country,  but  ensuring  the  regular 
payment  of  the  pension  after  their  return  to  England. 

The  servants  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Bombay,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  cut  up  and  wounded  in  the  most  cruel  way,  when  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  by  telling  the  simple  truth,-^tbat 
their  master,  of  whom  the  banditti  were  in  search,  was  not  far 
b^lnd  \  whereas,  to  save  him,  and  mislead  the  miscreants,  they 
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persisted  in  asserting  that  he  was  a  day's  journey  ahead,  quite  out 
of  their  reach ;  which  completely  succeeded,  the  robbers  leaving 
the  high  road  and  returning  to  their  homes.  About  three  years 
ago  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  rushed  into  my  office,  when  I 
was  magistrate  at  Futtehgurh,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
me,  when  the  nazir  of  the  court  grappled  with  him,  and,  although 
severely  wounded,  secured  the  scoundrel  without  assistance. 
How  often  have  native  soldiers  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the 
lives  of  officers  to  whom  they  were  attached.  The  late  instance 
of  the  chuprassie  (Luchmun,)  at  Jeypore,  is  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.  In  short,  the  instances  that  might  be  collected  would  fill 
a  volume,  not  to  speak  of  inferior  (though  to  the  individual,  for 
the  time  being,  scarcely  less  valuable)  instances  of  devoted  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  which  are  so  constantly  exhibited  by  natives  to 
Europeans,  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  there 
is  scarcely  a  European  in  the  country,  however  undeserving,  who 
has  not  had  some  experience,  indisposed  as  he  may  feel  to 
acknowledge  it.  All  this  is  so  much  additional  proof  that  our 
foreign  extraction,  and  difference  in  colour,  creed,  and  customs,  is 
no  impediment  whatever  to  our  obtaining  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  people,  provided  we  behave  so  as  to  merit  it. 

Nor  are  examples  wanting  of  gratitude,  although  of  a  less 
striking  nature.  A  native  who  obtained  his  livelihood  by  letting 
out  three  or  four  camels  for  hire,  once  went  to  an  officer  of  the 
24th  Dragoons,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to  procure 
any  employment  for  them  for  so  long  that  he  could  not  avoid 
getting  in  debt ;  and  that,  unless  assisted,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  sell  one  of  Ws  camels.  The  officer  lent  him,  I  think,  thirty 
rupees.  Not  long  after  his  camels  were  hired,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  repay  the  money :  but  afterwards,  if  ever  he  received 
an  Q£Per  im  engage  his  camels,  as  long  as  that  officar- remained  at 
the  station,  be  invariably,  before  he  accepted  it,  went  to  ask  him 
if  he  were  in  want  of  carriage,  observing  that  he  was^  of  course, 
eiHiUad  to  the  preference.  A  native  was  arrested  for  debt  due  to 
a.  merchant  and  indigo^planter,  by  process  issued  by  the  latter^s 
ag^Qt)  who  remaiifed  usually  about  the  district  court  to  super- 
jni^^d  his  legal  business.   As  the  debtor  resided  at  a  coosiderafale 
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distance  from  the  court,  close  to  the  merchant'^s  house,  he  begged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  taken  to  the  merchant,  to  whom  he 
said,  "  It  is  true  I  have  owed  you  this  money  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  behaved  very  ill  in  not  paying  it:  you  have  me  in 
your  power  now ;  do  not  disgrace  me  by  sending  me  to  gaol, 
and  I  will  pay  you  in  a  short  time :  only  trust  me  this  once,  and 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  it.''  The  merchant  took  pity 
on  him,  and  procured  his  release.  The  debtor  faithfully  paid  the 
money ;  and  though  this  transaction  occurred  some  years  ago,  the 
man  would,  at  any  time,  do  anything  for  this  merchant ;  and 
when  the  latter  is  riding  out,  if  the  man  catches  sight  of  him  at  a 
distance,  he  will  run  up,  merely  to  make  his  salaam. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  comparison,  on  this  head, 
between  the  lower  orders  of  English  and  the  natives  of  India, 
was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  that  they  have  more  of  real 
gratitude  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  quality  above- 
described  ;  at  least  I  have  experienced  and  witnessed  a  good  deal 
of  it  myself  in  India;  whereas,  in  England,  the  upper  classes 
seem  to  comdemn  the  common  people,  almost  in  toto^  as  not 
having  a  spark  of  the  feeling.  The  universal  complaint  is,  that, 
do  what  you  will,  you  can  rarely  produce  any  sentiment  of  grati« 
tude,  or  even  thankfulness:  whatever  you  give  them,  whatever 
you  do  for  them,  they  look  upon  as  a  right, — "  You  are  well  off 
in  the  world, — therefore  we  have  a  right  to  expect  assistance  from 
you,"  is  the  only  idea  which  they  seem  to  entertain.  Such,  a 
least,  is  the  complaint  of  all  those  who  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  around  them,  though,  of  course,  exceptions 
are  to  be  met  with  there,  as  elsewhere.  A  few  observations  in 
conclusion,  on  the  character  of  native  servants,  will  still  further 
illustrate  the  subject. 

Most  young  men,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  many 
during  the  whole  of  their  residence,  complain  bitterly  of  the 
native  servants,  of  their  roguery,  inattention,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  bad  qualities,  and  are  constantly  drawing  comparisons 
between  them  and  the  servants  in  England.  Now  in  the  fi?st 
place^  those  civil  and  military  officers  who  have  never  been  at 
home  since  their  first  arrival  in   India,  with    the  exception. 
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perhaps,  of  one  in  a  hundred,  are  totally  incapable  of  fortniag  aft 
opinion  of  English  servants.  They  leave  England  so  young,  thai 
they  have  never  had  any  control  over  servants ;  all  they  had  to  dd 
with  them  was  to  have  their  coat  brushed  and  their  shoes  cleaned, 
and  to  be  waited  on  at  table.  Of  all  the  difficulties  and  annoy* 
ances  connected  with  the  internal  management  of  the  family 
attendants,  they  neither  knew  nor  understood  anything :  all  this 
fell  on  the  parents  or  heads  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  their  first  landing  in  India,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  set  Of 
scamps  who  are  known  by  the  cant  name  of  Rum  Johnnies :  (a 
corruption  of  the  Moosulman  name  Rumzanee^  which  is  com- 
monly given  to  boys  bom  during  the  Rumzan*  or  Lent:)  these 
men  are  convenient,  for  they  all  speak  English, — they  only 
attend  on  new  comers  during  the  few  days  or  weeks  they  may 
remain  in  Calcutta,  when  they  take  their  leave.  Few  of  them 
would  take  settled  service  in  a  family,  and  no  respectable  person 
who  had  been  any  time  in  India  would  knowingly  engage  one  of 
them.  About  the  Writers'  Buildings  there  are  a  regular  set  of 
these  attendants,  forming  part  of  the  fraternity  of  these  Rum 
Johnnies,  who  serve  the  writers  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
Buildings ;  but  the  greater  number  depart  as  soon  as  the  young 
civilian  is  out  of  college,  particularly  if  he  be  going  to  leave 
Calcutta,  although  at  a  station  of  only  a  few  miles'  distance. 
These  men,  what  with  the  perquisites  of  the  old  English  and  ship 
clothes,  and  the  sums  they  contrive  to  make  by  being  employed 
in  buying  various  articles,  generally  contrive,  during  the  short 
period  of  their  service,  to  realize  some  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  which,  on  taking  their  discharge,  they  spend 
in  riot  and  debauchery,  until  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  another  novice. 

For  some  years,  Government  have  appointed  an  officer  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  cadets,  procure  them  servants,'  and  such 
articles  of  furniture  and  other  necessaries  as  are  required  for  their 
Journey  to  the  interior;  but,  in  reality,  the  business  is  chiefly 
left  to  a  native  clerk,  and  the  description  of  servants  furnished  to 

*  Rumzan,  better  known  in  England  by  the  corruption  Rbamadan*   Where 
they  got  the  corruption,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
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the  ybxittg  men  is  not  ttiuch  better  than  fortnerly.  Nevertheless 
dll  ttijfcufhstdftces  considered,  I  believe  the  establishment  of  this 
dfflcer  has  be^n  a  considerable  advantage  to  them.  The  young  * 
writers  ar6  as  badly  off  as  they  were  before.  Only  imagine  a 
Frfetichmdn,  who  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  landing  at  the 
Lottdon  Docks,  and  engaging  one  or  two  servants  of  the  above 
dtiftcription,  who  had  never  been  in  any  reputable  establishment, 
but  who  had  been  hired  for  a  month  at  a  time,  by  different  sea- 
^ptains  and  passengers,  cheating  each  as  much  as  they  possibly 
tsbuld.  I  do  liol  think  the  Frenchman  would  be  likely  to  form  a 
Vety  favoutable  opinion  of  the  English  in  the  capacity  of  servants. 
Again,  while  the  masters  are  constantly  complaining  of  the 
Servants,  they  seem  quite  to  forget,  that,  to  be  well  served,  certaih 
qilalifications  on  the  part  of  the  masters  are  indispensable  in  all 
intuations  of  life.  Temper,  discretion,  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  form  the  chief:  to  which  must  be  added 
some  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the 
language  understood  by  the  servants  with  propriety.  In  his 
bwn  country,  every  man  learns  this  naturally;  in  a  foteigli 
feduntty  it  must  be  acquired,  at  whatever  cost,  if  a  man  wish  to 
be  wfeU  served.  My  readers  may  think  I  lay  too  much  stress  on 
this  point,  but  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  it  too  often.  No 
native  setvant  can  ever  believe  a  foreigner  whom  he  knows  to 
have  resided  several  years  in  the  country  to  be  a  gentleman,  nor 
VlFill  hfe  really  respect  him,  unless  he  speak  Hindostanee  as  one  of 
their  bWn  native  gentry  would  do.  There  is  nothibg  extra- 
dtdittary  in  this;  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  our  own  feelings. 
Suppose  a  Frenchman,  even  though  attended  with  the  external 
marks  of  fortune,  were  introduced  to  us  who  spoke  the  language 
ttsed  by  our  lowest  servants, — "  I  comed  up  to  Lunnon  two  days 
*g^r — **  Hand  us  over  that  ere  plate,''  &c. ;  even  should  he  have 
brought  credentials  to  establish  his  respectability,  we  should 
itmnediately  conclude  him  to  be  a  man  of  low  birth  and  educa- 
tion, who  could  never  have  mixed  with  gentlemen,  but  who  had 
ftcquifed  a  fortune  by  some  accident.  If  the  Frenchman  who 
had  been  some  years  in  England  could  not  speak  English  at  all, 
he  might  pass  for  a  gentleman^  if  his  conduct  and  manners 


were  observed  to., b^.  QWFe9ferfrtW^ri^.'W•J^  ponder  at  his 
stupidity.  So. with  jtl^  .o^fijr^..,  |f  ,^iflnglisbDag#  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the,;({wgf^^gf,  jl^ey.^re.rciafiy.^o.nialfte  alloiHrances  for 
his  blunders,  sygpo^jng  hiiu  to  be  a;i^ew  furival;  but  if  he  speak 
vulgar  Hindostai^.ilu^tlyj.  but  is  ignoraiQl^  of  the  style  in  use 
among  the  native  gentry,  the  people .  will  never  bfliieve  him  to 
be  a  gentleman.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact^  worth  remarking, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  better  an  Englislimau  can  speak 
Hindostanee,  the  more  respectable  will  his  at^nd^nts  be^.  The 
reason  is  this  :-^a  foreigner  who  can  speak  the  lapgi^g^ge  used 
by  the  upper  classes,  is  supposed  to  have  mixed  )vith  the 
native  nobility  and  gentry ;  to  have  consequently  observed  their 
habits,  ^unong  whom  beating  or  abusing  servants  is  looked  upon 
with  ^reat  disgust,  as  something  excessively  low ;  an4  is  supposed 
to  have  adopted  the  tone  of  the  upper  classes  in  managing  his 
servants.  Consequently,  many  natives  of  a  much  more  respect- 
able class  than  usual  will  enter  his  service,  while  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  go  near  one  of  the  jargon-speaking  Englishmen. 
So,  also,  ladies  who  are  mild  and  gentle  in  their  manners  to  their 
female  servants,  and  who  preserve  the  habits  which  are  equally 
characteristic  of  gentlewomen  in  England  and  in  India,  of 
delicacy  and  seclusion  while  in  their  own  apartments,  will  find 
themselves  treated  with  even  more  respect  here  than  at  home;  and 
would  they  condescend  to  adopt  a  little  of  the  habits  and  Ian- 
guage  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  female  society  in  this  country, 
instead  of  the  disreputable  class  of  women  by  whom  they  are 
ui$ually  attended,  they  would,  after  a  few  years'  residence  in  the 
country,  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  engaging  women  of  re- 
spectablp  character,  who  would  perform  all  those  services 'foi 
them,  which,  to  the  infinite  degradation  of  the  English' female 

character  in  India,  are  now  performed  by  men  *.    A  fixed  real 

?•«'.:  Mitl-n  Kill 

tittffiaient  B&taa  ^fprofti^y  t^tf^Viuk^ 
it :  in  whose  houses^  all  the  work  ne- 
cessary in  theit^pif^  d|)li}tiii(ld^ 
m  perfjffm^  hy-^^^^f^  Af^ 
ladies  are  respected  accoroingljr; 
will  ktfoi*  B»}s  im 'li^raitd  »i^as;*fq  «4L 


'    *,  AHiifioa  ^TfU9  iQjidQ  in  No.  lY.- 

to  this  indelicate  custom,  which  the 

iMajorityof  Englbh  ladies  hare  adopted, 

^'ttJlQWing  their  z^en-s^rvaiitv  o|  aU 

descriptions,  to  be  constantly  coming 

itko*ihBSac  iMd^rbdnM;  Tlud»  tha^  Is  jdot 

i^9  fj^ghtesj;  neqessitv  for  it,  which,  is 

)^^  ekcus^  otfered'lby  some,  is  proved    ^uc  ytw^x^, 

V9i.  A0«fiw<^  that.^siMij  todiea  i>aw»|    .     .    i.    .n..       ,,lT  '|o  <*tiinhn'itlli 
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dence  has  aho  »  oonndmble  effi^t  in  procuring  a  better  class  of 
people  for  servants.  Were  I  .to  arrange  die  English  population 
into  classes,  acoMrding  to  the  respectalnlity  of  their  attoidants,  I 
should  certainly  place  the  indigo-planters  and  merchants  first  (I 
mean  in  the  Upper  Provinces, — I  am  told  the  Bengal  planters  are 
a  very  different  style  of  people) :  secondly,  the  civilians,  about 
one-third  of  whose  servants  may  be  reqpectaUe,  and  the  rest  of 
very  indifferent  character:  third,  the  Company^s  military  ser- 
vants, one-fifth  of  whose  servants  may  be  respectable,  and  the 
remainder  of  very  bad  character ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Eing^s 
ofiicers,  whose  servants  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  very  scum  of 
the  country;  regular  English-speaking  Rum  Johnnies,  who 
hang  about  the  same  regiment,  and  will  rarely  leave  it.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  servants  are 
all  of  so  low  a  description,  and  of  such  doubtful  and  disreputable 
characters,  they  give  infinitely  less  annoyance  to  their  masters 
than  any  foreigners  would  receive  in  England,  from  servants  of 
the  same  stamp.  On  marching,  they  will  wait  day  after  day, 
for  several  hours  after  the  usual  time  of  taking  their  meal,  while 
they  are  working  hard  to  make  their  masters  comfortable.  Very 
few  English  servants  would  bear  this  even  for  two  or  three  days : 
indeed,  in  travelling,  if  the  servants  are  not  as  well  fed,  and  as 
well  off,  in  their  way,  as  their  masters,  they  are  always  grumbling 
and  discontented,  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  receive  higher  wages 
and  other  advantages,  to  compensate  for  the  little  inconveniences 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed. 

But  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  other  qualifications  of  temper,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  are  equally  necessary.  Captain  Hall  has 
made  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  regarding  naval 
discipline ;  and  describes  the  same  crew  which,  under  one  captain 
was  always  in  disorder,  notwithstanding  constant  floggings  and 
other  punishments,  under  another  in  the  best  order  possible, 
while  not  one  punishment  occurred  during  five  or  six  moiHbf. 
The  prinoiple  is  predsdy  the  same,  although  the  objeet  may  be 
of  minor  consequence,  in  the  government  of  servants.  With 
attendants  of  th«  seme  description  and  disposition,  you  wiH  see 
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one  master  who  is  constantly  abusing  or  beating  his  servants,  and 
can  never  get  his  household  into  anything  like  order;  while  the 
establiidiment  of  his  neighbour  is  in  the  most  perfect  discipline 
yet  the  master  seldom  speaks  a  harsh  word  to  his  servants^ 
and  probably  the  highest  penalty  ever  inflicted  is  the  fine  of 
a  few  pice.  The  following  instance  is  of  an  occurrence  not 
uncommon.  A  man  whose  servants  were  all  in  excellent  order, 
was  about  to  return  to  England.  Of  course  his  servants  wtare 
paid  up  and  discharged.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had,  as  be  saki, 
very  bad  servants,  dismissed  them  all,  and  engaged  the  others  in 
his  service.  But,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  not  a  bit  better 
served  than  before ;  the  new  servants  soon  became  as  careless  as 
those  he  had  discharged :  simply  because  he  had  not  the  art  of 
managing  them. 

Some  people  are  always  complaining  that  they  cannot  get  good 
servants:  but  the  fault  is  chiefly  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  discipline  and  authority ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  wherever  a  man  possesses 
these  indispensable  qualifications  for  conducting  an  Indian  esta* 
blishment,  he  will  find  the  native  servants  inflnitely  more  attentive, 
more  obliging,  and  more  ready  to  submit  to  inconveniences  to 
promote  his  comfort,  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  English 
servants  would  be.  There  are  several  little  points  which  it  would 
be  wise  in  masters  to  attend  to.  If  a  servant  is  sick,  visit  him 
now  and  then,  or  send  to  ask  him  how  he  is.  If  he  goes  on  leave 
to  visit  his  home,  ask  him,  on  his  return,  if  his  family  are  well ;  if 
be  goes  to  a  wedding-feast  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  relations, 
ask  him  if  all  went  off  well;  and  so  on.  If  masters  would  ccm- 
descend  to  show  these  little  attentions  and  proofs  of  interest  in 
the  welfere  of  their  dependants,  it  would  promote  kmd  feeling 
between  himself  and  them  to  a  great  extent:  but  not  one  in  fifty, 
perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred,  ever  thinks  of  it. 

A  few  anecdotes  of  native  servants  will  ccmelude  the  present 
retnarks.  I  have  known  men,  who  resided  frcxn  400  to  500  miks 
fiom  Calcutta,  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  return  of  thdr  icfosset 
master  frcwi  England,  ihzsx  they  set  off  and  travdled  at  their  own 
0Xf&ae  to  CflkutCa)  for  the  chance  of  beifig  again  aUowed  to 
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enter  his  asmet^  sdthoiigh^  from  the  time  which  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  iieeeipt  of  the  intelligenoe  of  his  arrival  and  their 
journey  to  Calcutta^  it  was  almoist  oertain  that  the  ma«terg  must 
haye  provided  themselves  with  other  servants.  Would  any 
English  servant  tmvel  at  bis  own  expense  sueh  a  distance,  or  even 
the  twentieth  part  of  it,  upon  such  a  risk  ?  A  colonel,  whose  name 
I  forget,  Was  proceeding  by  water  to  Calcutta  to  send  his  children 
home.  He  idlowed  two  of  his  servants  to  go  ashore  some  miles 
above  Khanpoor,  to  visit  their  families  and  rejoin  him  at  the 
latter  place :  but  by  the  time  they  reached  it  the  ColonePs  boat 
had  passed*  These  two  men  instantly  set  ofi  in  foot  to  Calcutta 
although  they  were  so  ill  provided  with  the  me^ns  of  paying  their 
expenses,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  way  for  the  last  half 
of  the  journey,  which  they  performed  in  an  excesrively  'short 
time ;  and  sometimes  all  they  got  to  eat  during  the  day  was  a 
little  parched  grain.  Now,  if  these  men  had  been  the  rascals 
which  the  natives  are  so  constantly  represented  to  be,  how  easy 
would  it  have  been  for  them  to  have  remained  at  home  quietly 
enjoying  themselves,  and  to  have  rejoined  their  master  on  his 
return,  (for  they  knew  he  was  coming  back  as  quick  as  possible,) 
and  to  have  invented  a  story  of  their  having  been  taken  ilL  I 
have  known  several  instances  of  men,  on  their  return  from  England 
on  furlough,  hiring  an  establishment  of  servants  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  none  of  whom  they  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  immediately  setting  oS  to  march  up  the  country. 
The  instances  of  people  hiring  servants  in  this  way  and  travelling 
by  water  to  the  interior  are  innumerable.  Yet  where  the  masters 
knew  how  to  manage  them,  there  was  not  a  single  quarrel  or 
annoyance  of  any  sort.  What  would  be  the  result  of  hiring  a 
heterogenous  mass  of  servants  in  this  way  in  England  ?  The  man 
Dvfao  would  attempt  it,  would  be  worried  out  of  his  life  by  the 
disputes  and  trouble  with  which  he  would  be  beset. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  repeat,  that  where  the  lower  orders 
of  jnalay^s  had  met  with  anything  to  excite  their  gratitude,  they 
wwlA  eyinee  this  virtue  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  cor- 
xespoodiog  class  in  England ;  and  that,  when  properly  managed, 
they  ^e  infinit^y  more  ready^  more  obliging^  more  willing  to 
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submit  to  incoriVenifences  foi*  the  benefit  of  theit  masters  than  any 
English  servantis,  except  perhaps  here  and  th^re  a  few  old  and 
faithfbl  dotmestics  reared  from  childhood  in  their  masters'  service, 
I  have  ever  met  wth. 

One  more  anecdote  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention,  though  it 
would  have  been  more  in  its  place  above;  merely  to  show  how 
exceedingly  qeiick  the  natives  are  to  perceive  whether  a  man 
understands  their  conduct  or  not.  On  a  ship  arriving  from 
England,  and  anchoring  at  Chandpal  Gaut*,  two  passengers 
landed ;  one  who  had  been  many  years  in  India,  the  other  a  fresh 
arrival*  Each  was  speedily  surrounded  by  about  a  soctt^  of  the 
Rum«Johnnie8  above-mentioned,  all  making  their  salaams  and 
presenting  their  written  characters.  The  ^^old  hand^  quietly 
returned  timr  salutes,  upon  which  every  one  instantly  left  him. 
The  thought  which  passed  through  their  minds  was  something  to 
this  effect : — This  man  returns  the  salute  of  a  common  native, 
(w.excfissively  rarie  thing  for  an  Englishman  in  the  Government 
service  to  condescend  to  do,)  he  must  have  lived  nmch  in  the 
interior,  of  the  country  among  the  people,  and  must  be  well 
acqu^nted  with  our  customs ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  hire  people 
of  our  stamp. 

r   ,  •    .  No.  LII. 
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'  HONESTY,  MORALITY. 

PI^^pN9eSlTK  h.  another  of  the  vices  the  stigma  :ot  whfch  has  beeti 
^y/i^saUy , ^q^li^d  to  l^e  people  of  India;  ai^dyet^  compaiTed 
withi.th^  cQmQW)p..pQc^e  of  England,  between  .whom) and  tiie 
cprF^^)PQding  classes  of  IndiaiMf  the  contrast  iAmade^^  I  (haire>>  no 
h^^i<p^:  in, jafl[ii;i»ipg  that  in  tfeifi  very»  quftlitjjr  the;tlatteiiiwill 

^:ph^  E^iiS^i ,  Tjdsi^t^  i^v  ,In4ia/4n*lw.«tbe.CDl»pflWS0n,  asithey 

even  with  that  partially;  they  judge  by  their  servants,  andpre- 

^m?hMmmS'lim^  U^P^i^fnH  a^dt  yiom  oJtiii 
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tend  to  form  a  cpmparison  .wilii. '£ng^^.,^^V4^i)tg4 ,..  The  first 
thing  which  strikes  them  on.tl^ic.^riydl  is,  i^,d$j^f;ffr€e^  or  per- 
centage* which  a  ^rvant,  receives  on  9\^y.tbing;be.i{]^urchases, 
and  which  of  course  is  placed  to  the  account  Qf;,tbQ  flQ^ter ;  and 
the  tirades  fhf^t  baye  b^ep  lai^c^ed.  forth.. Q(>;(jt^e..nDi|ive»  on 
this  h^^h^ve  bei^p  inpwpf^rabl^»  Ido  nat.de&odthejOnatoiHt; 
bg^,  on  tbQ  subject  in.questioB,  thene^  could .mol , be aatttMEiger. 
proof  o^.th^-^sertion  coivtained  in  my  pTeeeding..suizibej:i;^t¥ifl») 
that  fiQarjt^ly  .one  of  the  civil  and  military  <afBQers:.who  hid  mot 
been.a<t  \^i9e  since  their  first  arrival  in.  India.knefw  anytbingxof 
the  ixiia9agi»neBt  of  servants  in  England^,  or  of  •the!  domestic 
ec9i9on0ky,.pf  a  family ;  or  if  they  are  indsed.at^/a£^  oattheM^JxdntSy 
and.ar^  yettigaorant  of  the  custom  in  England  which  as»irei»  tot 
this  ^^dusti^ree^''  I  can  only  say  that  thdr  experience  imnetihave 
becQ.  oOEkfined  to  aa  extremely  iMirrow  expenditure <<and>  a' ver^ 
small  establishment. 

■Ifii  those  .families  where  the  income  is  so  limited  that  it'be<som<e9 
the  duty  cf  the  mistress  to  superintend  the  detail  of  the  kitchen'^ 
to  go  heradf  to  market,  .or  to  the  different  shops,  and  to  pay  fbr 
everyjthingi  with  her  own  hands,  I  grant  that  bo  perquisites  are  or 
can  well  be  made  by  the  servants:  but  it  is  quite  diffiirent  in 
families  who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  where  these  things 
are  left  to  the  housekeeper  or  the  cook  ;  these  servants  receive  a 
gratuity,  in  some  way  or  other,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
expenditure,  from  every  tradesman  who  supplies  anything  required 
in  their  department.  It  is  not  paid  in  a  per-centage,  as  in  this 
country,  but  usually  in  some  present  of  money,  clothes,  Sec,  at 
Christmas^  fi!>i>  what  is  called  the  "  custom,"  or  «good-w?ll  of  the 
ftoosa??''  ^No  tradesman  who  consulted  his  own  interest  WduM 
ipcdture^to  reAise  this.  If  the  butcher,  the  fishmonger,  the  green- 
grocef^iori  Qtliefsr  were  to  do  so,  the  meat,  fish,  or  Vegetables  iwould 
be  'sentito  table  hi  a  state  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  blathe 
would  be  laid  by  the  cook  on  the  tradesman,  for  supplying  fmd 
axtides.  ^i"Ev)M{  if  the  master  were  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
tfithe  casb^  and  wished  to  pat  a-^op  id  these  perquisites,  abd  nbt 

*  The  sum  annually  paid  to  the  servant  is  two  pice  in  the  rupee ;  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  three  pe)^c^.   It  Is  sometimes  Mgher, 
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to  change  hk  tradeflmen,  unless  he  or  his  wife  would  ftct  as  is 
above-mentioned,  in  families  where  the  strictest  economy  is  neces- 
sary, he  could  not  do  it;  he  might  discharge  his  cook  or  house- 
keeper ;  but  the  next  he  engaged  would  do  just  the  same,  in  order 
to  retain  their  perquisites ;  and  unless  the  tradesmen  continued  to 
secure  the  good- will  of  these  servants,  they  would  certainly,  in  the 
end,  lose  the  custom  of  the  family ;  because  the  master,  for  his 
own  sake,  would  be  obliged  to  employ  others,  who  w^ie  upon 
better  terms  with  his  servants,  upon  whose  good  or  civil  offices 
so  much  of  the  comfort  of  domestic  life  in  England  depends. 

In  this  country  the  superintendents  of  a  factory  or  mercantile 
concern,  the  foreman  of  a  workshop,  or  the  upper  servants  in  a 
family,  enjoy  perquisites,  which  do  not  exist  in  England ;  they 
usually  receive  a  month's  pay  from  every  one  for  whom  they 
procure  service  in  the  establishment.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes ; 
first,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  of  India  are  infinitely 
more  honest  than  the  corresponding  ranks  in  England,  which 
induces  ten  times  the  precaution  in  hiring  a  servant  there  to  what 
is  necessary  here ;  and  secondly,  the  ^^  grandee  ^  system  on  which 
the  English  in  India  have  usually  moulded  their  conduct,  which 
prevents  one  condescending  to  speak  to  a  native,  except  to  two  or 
three  head-men  or  favourite  attendants.  Consequently  they 
usually  recommend  servants  or  workmen  when  they  are  wtfnted, 
and  receive  their  perquisites  accordingly.  Several  discussions 
have  lately  taken  place  upon  the  roguery  of  the  natives  who 
act  in  this  way,  upon  whom  the. whole  of  the  blame,  of  course, 
is  laid,  and  on  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  f-^tbe 
remedy  is  veiy  simple ;'  we  have  only  to  lay  aside  a  little  of  our 
indolence  and  silly  pride.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  ship-building  or 
manufacturing  establifiAiment  wished  to  hire  twenty  or  thirty 
additional  workmen,  instead  of  only  telli<ng  his  head  natite,  he 
should  ititimate  the  same  to  all  the  workmen  then  \!h  his  ^vtiploj ; 
most  of  them  have  relations  and  friends  who  want  work ;  the  nfeWs 
would  be  spread  in  the  evening  half  over  the  town  $  ttnd  %y  the 
next  mortiing,  probably,  fifty  or  sixty  would  be  Waiflftg  at'»lbe 
gate;  let  him  go  himself  and  make  his  own  setectron.  •  '  ' 

So  with  a  private  servant ;  if  the  master  would  ittfentf^ 'bis 
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servants  what  he  required,  he  would,  probably,  next  day  find 
half  a  dozen  or  more  in  attendance :  let  him  call  them  in^  and 
make  his  own  choice :  after  this  practice  had  become  general,  those 
in  search  of  employment  would  soon  perceive  that  it  rested  with 
the  master  alone :  and  that  no  person  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment  possessed  any  influence  in  the  matter:  consequently  all 
payments  for  the  procuring  a  situation  would  speedily  cease,  as 
men  are  seldom  found  willing  to  give  money  for  anything  which 
they  can  obtain  as  well  without  it.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
further  elucidation  of  the  assertion,  that  we  are  much  more  to 
blame  than  our  upper  servants,  and  that  most  of  the  civilians 
adopt  such  a  magnificent  style,  that  no  native  can  ever  gain  access 
to  them  without  giving  a  douceur  to  the  servants.  Some  attempt 
to  excuse  this  indolence  and  affectation  when  told  of  it,  by  con^ 
tradicting  it ;  others  by  asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
it  :•— by  men  of  their  stamp  it  may  be  impossible,  but  not  by  such 
as  arie  really  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  will 
exercise  a  little  trouble  and  vigilance.  I  have  known  men  to 
whom  the  arrival  of  any  native  who  wished  to  speak  to  them  was 
immediatel}iireported,  and  to  whose  servants  not  one  farthing  was 
ever  paid.  I  grant  that  even  in  England  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  dislike  business,  or  are  much  occupied  with  their  own 
pleasures  or  pursuits,  sometimes  allow  the  abuses  above  described 
to  prevail  in  their  establishments,  and  that  a  favourite  valet  or 
groom  is  often  the  instrument  of  approach,  through  the  same 
Doeans,  a  douceur^ — ^but  no  one  who  really  does  liis  duty  to  his 
dependants,  or  wishes  to  secure  their  respect,  would  allow  of  such 
things ;  and,  indeed,  where  they  do  exist,  little  honour  or  credit 
usually  attaches  to  the  house ;  since  dependants  are  proverbially 
alive  to  the  characters  and  conduct  of  their  superiors,  and  can 
hardly  hold  men  in  high  estimation,  who  are  governed  by  those 
whom  they  despise,  as  their  own  inferiors.  In  England  when  a 
person  applies  for  service,  he  is  called  up  before  the  master ;  a 
hundred  questions  are  asked  him,  and  references  required  and 
jQoade,  not  only  to  his  last  master,  but  often  to  two  or  three  of 
hose  in  whose  service  he  has  previously  lived :  and,  notwith 
4itPtpdii^ '  4U  these  precauticmis,  people  are  in  constant  dread  of 
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being  robbed  by  theit  serwitils,  and  very  fe^fc-  Jobberies  take  place 
in  which  the  servants  or  'wt>rk^people*eonfte*<?ed  with  a  house  are 
not  in  some  degree  concerned*  The  fii*dt  thing  that  is  dinned  into 
a  nian^s  ears  when  he  retiitiis  from  li^dia,  ^spe^ialiy  in  London, 
(for  in  the  country  there  i^  often  a  better  state  of  things,)  and 
visits  his  relatione  is,  "  Don't  leave  any  dPyour  things  about;  keep 
everything  under  lock  and  key;  throw  no  temptations^^in  the  way 
of  the  servants ;  I  will  not  answer  for  their  honesty,^  &c. 

How  different  is  it  in  India !  Here  we  generally  entertaJti  the 
first  man  that  offers  himself,  provided  he  appear  smart  and  intel- 
ligent; no  question  is  asked,  as  to  character,  further  than  the 
written  one,  which,  if  he  have  not  of  his  own,  he  can  purchase 
for  a  few  pence*.  Scarcely  even  does  the  master  ask  his  name, 
still  less  make  any  inquiry  as  to  his  family,  his  residei!ice,  &e. ; 
his  home  may  be  five  hundred  miles  off;  yet  to  a  servant  who  is 
hired  in  this  careless  way,  who  is  called  a  head  besarei*^  and 
receives  seven  rupees  a  month  (seven  potmds  a  year)',  are  fre- 
quently intrusted  clothes,  plate,  and  other  valuables,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  pounds,  besides,  very  often,  several 
hundred  or  a  thousand  rupees  in  cash.  By  far  the  greater  num-. 
ber  of  Englishmen  hire  their  servants  with  the  same  neglect  of 
inquiry,  and  indifference  as  to  characters,  and  we  constatitly  leave 
wiatches,  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other  valuables,  lying  about  our 
roomsl,  through  which  fifteen  or  twenty  servants  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
fix  upon.  Or  ev^n  su'^pect,  the  guilty  individual.  Yet  ho^i^'tkre  is 
it  for'a  man  to*  be  robbed  by  his  servants  in  India?  What  wodld 
be  thfe  consequence  of  hiring  six,  or  eight,  or  tnore,  ^efva*fts  in 
England,  with  a  sii^lar  want  of  precaution  ?  In ;  the*  !fi  rst  place, 
thtt  m*ste^  wbiild- be  de^taed  insane,  and  before  a  ii^ontfi  »#ere 
passed,'  He  <'oUld  be  eased  of  one-half  of  his  prbperty.    .      ^ '  S  '  • 

lP,''W6^ef*fei^,'it  be  c6hceaed  th^t  Indian  s^Van'ty^di^^'^fci 
hfghet  ay^eti  6t  Whehty  in  ^natter*  dt  impbtiaxib^,  gteeit  t<^- 

nuctuaiion  amonff  the  Englisn  popii- 
latiei)(|apcfatsocilklJDOfe|BBei8)is  .ndnpU^t 
impossible;  and  it  is  the  practice  to 
give   servants   who   are   discharged, 


written  characters.  ,  These  are  <iQn- 
sfantly '  We^I  t^e  'tlM  STUep^ . 

Vfb9k^t^tk^g  iii3«Wltortfll(t^  l?§flheiP?l8k- 
of  course^  that  of  some,  one  who  is 
either  d^^^i^f hl^M^^  ^&%m3* 


J 


plaints  jaea^^i&la?  fMr^^^^y^J^imnm^^^^i  sigm^^Vm^f^re,  ftot 

much.m<?re>iniJir>gj4*>4Tthftnj4n  India»ift9W»'>th^i^in;wro«teRce  of 
their  grea^^r  mp^i]it^ ^^iM^g'^^i^fAit^m^^i^fr  >Tite^kifcchen 
servantS5frtipse(atta.qbed>ftp.ith^  fet»Tyjarrd.Qflidwjfjj<tbeig|iiidetfc«r, 
alj,  ^s  ft^Mter  o^'QQW8%>1v^i^  .^l^^ir.  j^gplar,,pitfef}T^&Sf:.rth^re  is 

who  does /pot .  dripk  hi?  twiaeajft^r,  dwD0^,/a|  regMl^Fjly  ^i  jhis 
piaster.  ,  The  iiqujt  is>  that  the;  pcafe  of  .t^^  nsrpr^Ul^y  .qf>^ ,  the/  to ver 
claspf^.^Q  ftUn^wtries,  is  formed  on  R.pufpQu^;p?3o4jeJ[j  .tbftrViery 
same  (Servant^! who  would  scorn  the  i4ear  of  stefijU^,airV,thipg,^ 
Value,,  took  ,upoa  these  petty  pilfering^  as,,|i  sort  ,pf/per(<juirit|^ita 
which  they ,  are  ei>tUled»  I  am  convinced  4hat  tb/^xPsi^iMefi  pf 
India  a^re,Jn.this  tespept,  by  no  means  so  bad  a^  th.e!..«?ry^i|t^jftt 
•  homily  oi^y  yQur  general  ignorance  of  the  character  ,of.  thf^.l^ttc^r 
prevents  our  bei^  aware  of  the  fact.  *    t  f   . . » n  r  • 

Is  jthere  ^.man  in  India  who  has  not  known  server^Kof ij^s 
servants  traosipit  their  respective  savings,  amounting^  ii|i.tt)^& 
whqJe,.to  ^rcpnj&iderable  sum,  to  their  homes,  by  an  i^iyj^V^d, 
of  whop^jhey  k!¥>w  little  or  nothing,,  except  that  he  w$^,ftpR>- 
their^-owft part  of  the  country?  Nothing  is  more QQ|mxxH>n^a^f 
it  ngijjst.)?^!  fw?ailiai;  to  everyone.  The  distance  x|i^^t,,}ni^J/i^^- 
sentin.tlpi^  ^y^ay^  varies  from  two  to  twelve  bundred'/^il^^iliif^t 
for  the^iponey  to, be  embezzled,  is  an  occurreace  alipQ^t.i^^kr)p]^PH 
Woji^W  smc^ . popficjence,  and  such  faithfulness  tq  trust,,  be. fpiwjfj^ 
ia  ^nglwqI,Trr-in  EuTppe,— in  any  other  p^rt  iqC  %  ,,T7p^\dJ^^ 
Aga^n^  W9;9f?;e  in  ^  co^tant  habit  of  sending  mqipey,  in- i^Uim§>P^. 
grea^.W,les§,v,a,^uQ,  eyeo  as  much  as  fpur  or.fiyj?,t^v^drf?d,r^piee%| 
(fbi-ty,  WiSfty)PPVnd8):at  a  tii^e,  hy  the,,h*»?rfs<;Qfii9.  mmmm 
ser.y^fej,iyij(ibqvit.<iaJting.the  slightest: ,pire(^utipp,!^^b^  (rftj^ing, 
the  packet,  d^iy^^ing  it:ip,  the  pr^^ftCR.ctf.vj^ltii^^^  mV^^Mi 
thosQ,^^H|iti^,;^l?jph,  j^qyi]i  be . Qp^^^€;l,^  n^ppsf^ary - J^.Kw^- 
Tfeerp  ,V,^J  f^WuJmie^^  Vpuldtrw/st..^  $i^y^i;rt,  ^yeJ^.WJith  »ifrw.! 
shillings,  to  convey  from  one  house  to  another ;  "  it  would  be 

post'^diiey  by^ aitBOBti  ali >pmideiiit  pe^k,  xonngaied  ita^-tib^  ipost^:i^ 
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It  remains  for  me  to  offin*  a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
moralitj  of  the  natives,  or  rather  to  make  a  short  inquiry  as  to 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  our  intercourse  with  them  in  lowering 
their  standard. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  their  ideas  of  morality  diS&t  in 
many  points  from  ours;  in  some  respects,  the  advantage  is  on 
their  side,  in  others,  upon  ours.  I  have  not  leisure  to  enter  upon 
this  subject  at  length ;  and,  indeed,  in  discussing  the  character 
of  the  people  in  the  mode  here  adopted,  I  had  no  intention  of 
treating  on  every  point,  but  merely' to  offer  a  few  general  observa^ 
tions  to  induce  the  English,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  the  natives  of  India  are  indiscriminately  or  radically  bad,  or  of 
forming  their  opinion  of  the  whole  nation  from  a  few  menials,  to 
mix  with  the  people;  that  is,  the  farmers,  merchants,  and  pea- 
santry, not  forgetting  the  upper  classes,  and  the  old  native  gentry, 
when  they  have  opportunities  of  being  introduced  to  them;  to 
lay  prejudice  aside,  and  see  and  judge  for  themselves;  and  to 
adduce  sufficient  instances  and  proofs  that,  if  the  natives  have 
many  bad  qualities,  they  also  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
good  oneB.  There  is  yet  an  ample  field  for  discussion  on  this 
head,  for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  occupy  it. 

I  have  remarked  that  their  standard  differs  from  ours.  A 
native  gentleman  would  not  cheat  a  friend  in  the  sale  of  a  horse ; 
many  an  Englishman  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  would  not  only 
do  so,  but  often  boast  of  it.  The  enormities  committed  by  native 
troops  at  the  storming  of  a  town  are  not,  perhaps,  one  hundredth 
part  so  great  as  those  which  are  usually  perpetrated  by  English 
soldiers;  so,  many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  to  the 
credit  of  the  natives,  whilst  others  would  be  the  reverse. 

But  what  have  we  done  to  promote  the  increase  of  morality,  or 
any  other  good  quality,  among  the  people  of  India?  With  few 
exceptions,  to  a  trifling  extent.  It  is  but  lately  that  either 
Government  or  individuals  have  attempted  even  the  primary 
step,— education ;  while,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  native  customs,  and  the  enactment  of  absurd  Jaws, 
totally  unsuited  to  the  country,  we  have  promoted  immoraJbUy  to 
an  immense  extent.    In  the  first  places  look  at  our  debtat.  and 
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creditor  laws :  as  long  as  a  poor  labourer,  or  menial  serrant  of 
the  lower  class,  remains  honest,  he  is  obliged  to  work  bard  for 
his  subsistence ;  only  let  him  turn  rogue,^— borrow  money  under 
false  pretences,  which  he  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  being 
able  to  pay,— and  he  is  immediately  rewarded  by  being  placed 
in  a  comfortable  building,  where  he  has  plenty  of  company,  and 
where  he  is  fed  in  idleness,  receiving  nearly  as  much  as  he  could 
earn  when  hard  working.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  utmost  penalty 
which  his  creditor  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him ;  for,  as  to  the 
seizure  of  his  property,  this  consists  but  of  a  few  coarse  cloths, 
a  half-torn  blanket,  and  two  or  three  earthen  cooking-pots,  which 
might  realize,  if  sold,  a  few  shillings ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
to  strip  a  debtor  naked,  his  clothes  are  left  in  his  possession ;  his 
residence  was  in  a  hut,  belonging  to  some  relation,  or  to  his  master. 
If  his  debt  do  not  exceed  sixty-four  rupees,  he  cannot  be  con- 
fined' more  than  six  months;  nor  can  he  be  again  arrested  on 
that  debt,  although  his  property,  if  he  ever  obtain  any,  is  liable 
in  satisfaction.  Few  creditors,  however,  ever  keep  men  in  gaol 
above  a  short  time,  till  they  have  ascertained  whether  there  be 
any  property  forthcoming,  because  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  subsistence ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  man  released,  than,  finding 
the  profit  so  great,  and  the  penalty,  in  reality,  nothing,  he  plays 
the  same  game  over  again  with  the  next  person  who  will  trust 
him. 

Some  persons  argue,  that  men  who  lend  their  money  to  such 
people  as  are  above  described  deserve  to  lose  it,  and  even  propose 
that  their  suits  should  not  be  heard.  This  is  just  as  wise  an 
idea  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  punish  a  bandit  or  a  thief,  on  the 
principle,  that  every  man  ought  to  keep  so  sharp  a  watch  over 
his  house  and  property,  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  robbed. 
The  grand  secret  of  establishing  credit,  and  preventing  the 
careless  contracting  of  debts,  is,  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
creditor  to  realize  his  due,  and  to  allow  a  discretion  with  the 
judge  to  sentence  men  who  have  contracted  debts  without  any 
visible  means  of  paying  them  (which  is  no  better  than  swindling), 
to  hii^d  labour.  The  improvidence  of  most  of  the  lower  dasses 
df  "natives^  8u6h,'that  present  enjoyment  is  all  in  all ;  they  never 
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think,  of  the  G<»^equi9Qces;  besides,  many  of  these  act  as  nefariously 
as  regul^  gvindjeirs*  M^n  vhp  9xe  not  in  the  receipt  of  above  three 
or  four  rupees  a  mopthf  will  sometimes  be  io  debt  sixty  or  seventy 
rupees,  but  not  all  to. the  same  person ;.  there  will  be  ten  rupees 
due  to  one,  twelve  to  aiiotb^r>  &c«  Each  sum  has  been  borrowed 
un(}er  some  ,rQ«i  or  pretended  partix^ular  cij^cumstAnoe.  The 
fraudulent  debtor  obtidns  twelve  rupees^  worth  of  doth  fffom  one, 
oa.preteace  of  a  9>aniage  in  the  family,  ten  rupees  iniieash,  on 
pretenq^  pf ,  jjavipg  ai^  opportunity  of  remitting  it  to  his  friends, 
&er,  qU  pf  whieh  is  spent  in  debauchery.  To  each,  he  declares 
that,.^e,.j$  Ipds  sole  creditor,  mfeotions  his  service  and  his  pay,  and 
i^ws  tbi^t  ^0  six  or  eight  months  he  shall  be  able  to  discharge 
the  4^hi  ^y  instalments.  Are  people  to  blame  in  lending  a 
ipa^^,iqQder%te  sum  of  money,  or  trusting  him  with  goods  to  a 
small  .^wnt,  uoder  such  circumstances  ?  It  is  only  whencxie  of 
thj3,c^i;qditprs,  whose  patience  is  exhausted  after  being  repeatedly 
pvit  off,  pi'efers  a  complaint,  that  the  whole  is  discoveredi  If  such 
rogues  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  which  they  deserve  fully  ias 
i^^cl^i^^  a  tbief>  these  sort  of  proceedings  would  soon  be.  stopped; 
apd  1^  the 'judge  had  a  discretion  in  other  cases,  Jt  would  check 
th^pij^pipvidepp^  of  the  lower  orders,  and  make  them  cautious 
hpw  t)iey  bprrpwed  mpney.  A  man  whose  vanity  now  induces 
him.t.Q  spend  :Gorty  or  fifty  rupees  on  a  marriage,,  wouMi-be 
cpr^te^  to  disburse  ten  or  fifteen.  This  would  ultimately  teach 
tl^ff^.  ff>ret)M)pght,  and  cause  the  introduction  of-  a  coneidcgrable 
ppftjop,  pf  moral  feeling ;  but  no !  our  system  is  that  the  honeett 
pp9ir,,i)9<an  .must;  work  hard  for  his  bread,  and  that  the.roguis 
4lri}iib^{W<d^  lodged  and  fed  in  idleness;  but  I  refer  for  obscrvaP 
tfp^  aAilwgP  W  Xhk  subject  to  No.  XXXVIIL  <  .  ..  .;:  i. 
,,^^  aai.epPTXifious  aiaaauQt  of  fraud,  perjury,  thoibeoy^^i^d 
]:QfiU|^il7)i<^f.^y^ry!deacrip|tion»  has  been  introduced  by  our  syatcn 
o^J^fginm^,m^^»  ap4  transitrduties,  not  one  of  wUcJh  existed 
m^D„ ,th^  ,patjye  i:ule« .  The  attempt  to  en&seet.the.  iMUly-JanM 
\^l^  fi(^n^t^JI(}^  ejBfeptqd,  has.  been,  only  productive  o£  ipajn^ 
{(i^iS^S^J^  (the  demoi?aliaEatton  of :  dbe  peQ|de,  .to.  an  >exlBnit  .wiiidi 
Uil^ffc^  pr^edible.  !Xhf^  univaraal  admini$tralion  ial)Gathi^  eild 
£^^]4i  PJh^  ,p<Wj$  xwn^QteA  with.owr  «puj3U'  of  jilst&te, /have 
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had  a  tendency  to  increasie  perjury  rery  considerably,  while  the 
law  for  the  punishment  of  this  crime  displays  great  ignorance  of 
the  native  character,  as  explained  in  No.  XLII. ; 

The  absurd  mode  in  which  a  general  law  is  passed,  for  which 
there  was  no  occasion,  has  also  tended  to  foster  dii^obesty. 
Probably,  a  solitary  case  of  hardship  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  where  an  invalid  native  soldier  had  been  induced, 
for  a  small  consideration,  to  mortgage  his  pension  f6r  sever^ 
months  in  advance.  Immediately  a  Regulation  was  passed  (XII. 
of  1814),  declaring  such  transactions  invalid.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  poor  unfortunates  who  have  suffered  by  it, 
and  the  invalids  themselves,  the  law  is  utterly  unknown  to  the 
whole  population.  So  that  those  invalids  who  are  roguishly 
inclined,  often  get  money  equal  to  several  months^  pay,  nibitgagfng 
the  same  as  security,  and  then  draw  their  pay  themselves,  and 
laugh  at  their  creditors.  The  soldiers  might  certainly  be  arrested 
and  thrown  into  gaol,  on  which  the  creditor  is  obliged  id  pay 
them  a  comfortable  allowance.  -  •     ..  • 

\Brunkennes8,  and  lUfe  UJjB  uf  iuU/xieatitig  drugs,  fatfeinCr^SI^Setf^"] 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  under  the  English  rule.  I  have  he^d 
many  men  declare  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  even  In  Calcutta, 
a  drunken  native  was  a  perfect  rarity.  Now,  they  may  be  seteil  in' 
numbers,  lying  drunk  about  the  streets  of  that  city,  and,"  iti6ri^6t 
less,  in  every  town  in  the  interior,  and  not  unfiiequently  ^d'the 
villages' also.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Simply,  that;  iti  dM^ 
to  raise  the  revenue,  almost  every  collector  is  tryittg  id  iticteiisb 
the  number  of  bis  liquor,  spirit,  and  drug-^shops;  =  to  ^ei^tlEtbfilSiI 
them  in  every  hole  and  comer  of  his  ctistri^^atyd  io'^p^iiibilis 
drunkenness  to  the  utmost;  dften  giving,  underhand,*  sumfthal^i^hd^ 
illegal aagfttance  to  the  pixipiietdrs  6f  i^ndps  id  eti^lb*th^!m  ^^rUx)- 
ver  money  for  lltjaor  sdd  upon  cre^t  And  ft)r>thiii,  pr6sdd&d!^^ 
revemie  (boteaste^  they -receive  th^  aipprobalion  of '^cfttkiidbli^ 
Nay^  .I>OMCe'^knew'^  C(dkctor  ^ho  reUined  at  th^  heftd^of '^i^ 
depafTtiqeilt  a/ttum  w))o'  had^<  wfa«fi'  a  pUbfic  Cf0idbt';^mt  ^Id^ 
be£oi»,  nrabeezkd  ]acO<n(i»cteiMbld-  ^ani  ^  >o^ ^  ^mm^  arid  > ttfeisci6ftdifdi< 
vho  9rdsiiK)toriou%)gmlt!^'iDftiferg«tiy,  ndSttiough^  ttem  iiie>'%m^^ 
deBdy,4if  idi(^  }ud^  he  eMttp^'cobvl&tk(W^'^#^becliKti^  ^6'^iiit 
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a  good  haikl  at  promoting  druiikeiinegs»  and  therdby  producing  an 
increase  of  the  revenue.  In  contrast,  I  will  mention  the  conduct 
of  a  native  chief,  related  to  me  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  came  to 
India  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  on 
being  sent  to  reside  at  Kishnagur,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  rajah''8 
permission  to  have  a  man  to  procure  toddy  for  his  friend :  the 
nyab  consented,  on  the  condition  that  a  sentry  of  his  own  should 
accompany  the  man,  to  see  that  he  brought  just  no  more  than 
sufficed  for  his  mastery's  use,  for  fear  he  should  ferment  and  sell 
it,  and  thereby  introduce  drunkenness  among  the  people.  The 
native  rajah  did  not  want  a  revenue  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  morality  of  his  subjects;  the  British«-Indian  government 
ouxHirage  as  much  drunkenness  as  possible,  provided  they  reap 
the  profit  from  it. 

It  has  been  allowed  as  a  general  truth,  that  the  more  connexion 
the  natives  have  had  with  the  English,  the  more  immoral,  and  the 
worse  characters  in  every  respect,  they  become.  No  inconsiderable 
number  of  reasons  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  correctness 
of  such  assertions,  and  it  is  probable  that  little  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  finding  many  more.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  better  feelings  among  them^ 
or  to  improve  their  character :  nay,  individually,  in  order  to  save 
ourselves  a  littie  trouble,  we  often,  in  reality,  sanction  great  mis- 
conduct Yet  masters  might  all  and  severally  do  much.  You 
may  see  men  to  whom,  as  they  are  leaving  a  station,  complaints 
are  made  by  different  shopkeepers  against  their  servants  for 
considerable  debts.  The  master  refuses  to  take  notice  of  it,  and, 
as  suing  the  debtors  would,  for  the  reasons  above-mentioned,  be 
only  adding  loss  to  loss,  the  creditors  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
that  they  have  already  sustained,  and  the  servants  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  the  same  conduct  at  the  next  station*  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  a  man  lock  carefully  after  the  oonoeins  of 
his  servants ;  if  he  found  a  man  habitually  living  beyond  his 
income,  be  would  discharge  him,  on  the  principle  thaty  if  he  were 
hard  pressed  by  his  creditors,  he  would  be  driven  to  dishonest 
practices,  and  that,  finally,  his  own  property  would  be.  inadoife. 
This  person  enaouraged  them  to  save ;  and  if  any  am  hid  acoi- 
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mulated  a  sum  of  money,  and  were  about  to  have  a  marriage,  or 
other  oocaaon  for  expense  in  the  family,  the  master  would  advance 
a  simOar  sum,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  He  was  equally  on 
the  alert  to  watch  every  deviation  from  truth,  and  to  check  immo- 
rality, profligacy,  and  other  faults.  The  result  was  highly  satia. 
&ctory ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  much  more  might  be  done  in 
this  way  to  improve  the  character  of  our  immediate  attendants 
than  is  generally  supposed* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  impression  of  the  native 
character  conveyed  in  these  papers,  I  regret  to  say,  that  they  are 
gradually  deteriorating,  and  that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  diffi. 
cult  to  procure  respectable  and  well-behaved  attendants.  It  is 
among  the  class  of  servants  and  attendants  upon  the  English 
that  immorality  and  roguery  are  making  the  greatest  strides; 
and  the  tie  between  them  and  their  English  masters  is  hourly 
becoming  weaker.  All  this  is  unavoidable  from  the  position  of 
the  English  in  India,  subject  to  continual  changes  of  abode,  and 
leading  a  life  which  has  every  tendency  to  make  them  indifferent 
and  uninterested  in  the  country  and  people;  and  while  the  present 
^ate  of  things  exists,  there  seems  little  hope  of  any  amendment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  increasing  progress  of  vice  and  dege- 
neracy appears  almost  a  necessary  consequence. 


No.  LIII. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

In  lids  paper,  which  will  conclude  my  observations  on  the  subject 
fi»r  the  present,  I  prc^ose  to  consider  various  minor  points  which 
strike  us  to  be  absurd,  simply  because  they  are  different  to  what 
obtains  among  ourselves,  though  very  often  this  impression  arises 
ffom  %norance  and  want  of  thought^  since,  in  many  cases,  a 
o<HnpIete  parallel  might  be  instanced. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  young  Englishmen^  oa  their  first 
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arrival  in  India,  are  struck  with,  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
bundah  or  gholam  (slave) .  The  servants,  in  repl}ring  to  an  order, 
for  instance,  will  say,  "  Your  slave  will  see  it  done,"  It  is  very 
true  that  these  terms  liieraUy  signify  dave^  but  in  common  par- 
lance they  mean  no  more  than  '^  your  humble  servant."  Do  we 
not,  in  official  correspondence,  nay  even  in  writing  to  a  stranger 
on  private  affairs,  conclude  with  the  phrase,  *^  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,"  «•  e.  ^1  deem  it  an 
honour  to  be  considered  your  humble  servant?"  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank  of  the  individual  whom  we  address,  do  we  not 
increase  our  terms  of  respect,  even  though  he  may  be  on  an 
equality  with  ourselves ?  "I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
with  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
humble  servant,*'  is  a  very  common  mode  of  signature  by  a 
gentleman  to  a  peer,  or  from  one  peer  to  another,  &c.  &c« 
**  Oh  I  but,"  we  say,  "  this  is  mere  form  and  custom :"  granted 
-^nly  let  us  refrain  from  showing  our  ignorance  of  the  common 
forms  of  civilized  society,  by  ridiculing  the  natives  for  a  similar 
custom.  The  words  jufmb  alee  (your  highness),  huzoor  (your 
presence),  moorshed  (my  patron),  and  several  others,  the  occur- 
rence of  which,  in  some  official  proceedings,  has  lately  given  rise 
to  some  sneers  and  attempts  at  wit,  in  some  of  the  public  prints, 
are  perfectly  synonymous  with,  and,  in  common  parlance,  mean 
no  more  than  the  terms  "  your  honour,"  "  your  worship,"  &c  in 
constant  use  among  the  English. 

In  point  of  flattery  and  complimentary  forms,  however,  the 
natives  outdo  us  a  hundred  fold,  at  least  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  in  England  (tliough  not  above  a  century  ago^  if 
we  look  at  some  of  the  letters  of  that  date,  and  in  particular,  the 
style  of  dedicating  books  to  great  men,  complimentary  addresses 
of  poets,  bards,  Set.  there  is  not  so  great  a  dilBferehce,  consid^iiig 
the  dilE»^ent  idioms  of  die  languages  as  we  miy^iiii6gBte%  and 
they  constancy  disgust  tis  by  the  folsome  and'  seffB^'^Ift^ttage 
they  iMke  use  of  in  thdratterii^ti  at  civility  V  tx^'Wlt'fM'Wgi' 
lithat^atan  itiiic^esirfble td flictMT^r  provided kW'iiil^iJid^ 
witk  tiict, '  no  ](>eopie  hre  more  open  toft/'  Pefitt^  ttJ^lfelMf 

tsiOu  of  the  Engfifh  f^t^a^  4mf*Miiem^ 
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ness  are  most  pre*emi]ient ;  and  provided  you  flatter  tlie  one,  or 
administer  to  the  other,  you  may  do  almost  any  thing  with  an 
Englishman.  But,  unfortunately,  the  modes  of  doing  so  are  so 
different  between  the  people  of  each  nation,  that  it  id  almost  as 
impossible  to  make  the  two  amalgamate,  as  it  is  to  mix  water  and 
oil.  It  is  only  constant  intercourse,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other  that  teaches  the  Englishman  to  rise  in  some  degree 
to  the  elevation  of  oriental  bombast,  and  the  native  to  lower  his 
tone  to  the  moderation  which  wUl  suit  the  taste  of  the  English- 
man. In  illustration,  suj^ose  a  man's  opinion  be  asked  of  an- 
other's horse,  which  had  been  abused  by  one  or  two  friends ;  the 
Englishman,  who  wished  to  flatter,  would  say  something  to  this 
effect — "  Upon  my  word,  a  very  tolerable  horse;  I  expected  to 
see  quite  a  rip,  but  this  is  really  a  very  decent  nag ;  not  very 
handsome  certainly,  but  looks  well  calculated  for  work,  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  find  him  a  cheap  bargain."  This  pronounced 
in  a  proper  tone  would  be  greedily  swallowed.  The  native,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  launch  out — ^^  What  a  splendid  horse ! 
one  of  the  ^est  I  ever  saw !  such  horses  are  not  to  be  easily  had 
now,''  Sac*  8ce.  completely  overdoing  the  matter.  Among  them- 
selves, ajl  this  high-flown  nonsense  is  thought  no  more  of  than 
common  politeness  and  civility  among  ourselves;  mere  form  and 
words  of  course.  It  is  like  the  Turk's  daily  dose  of  opium,  which 
has  long  ceased  to  give  him  any  particular  pleasure,  but  which  is 
brought  to  him  and  swallowed  from  habit,  as  if  he  could  not  do 
wj^out  it»  We  might  do  much  towards  checking  these  hyper- 
bolical complimeacs,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  by  quietly  inti"* 
saating  to  tJbem,.  when  they  visited  us,  that  such  did  not  suit  Our 
!EjBgli&b, taste, 

..Crecblity  and  superstition  is  another  fertile  field  otii  wMch  w^ 
i^4f^  wx  cooteiapt  of  the  nalii^  character,  forgetting  that  all 
ti^^.\pg^pf»,t^  9,  {sim  religion  must  Moessarily  be  und^ri  the^ 
ij()i%^(^of  «^  powers;  aad  ceftaioly  th«  natirenof  India Imv^i 
Q^^jfffif»t,,fKxfiaiiffiBdi»^  belief  ia  what  is  woiiderfiil.4nd;^urd;r 

^WfriRfJitW^  ^iJfHW^  **^  tbelpjwer  orders  of  Eng^shr  eyen^nikh, 
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cumstmces  wd  stales  of  mindi,  Sw  «re  wholly  free  from  super* 
#titious  inflaenoes*  Thousands  belieye  the  tid£  of  a  spider,  which 
they  €aU  the  death  watch)  the  scream  of  an  owl,  or  the  croaking 
of  a  r^Yi^D,  to  ibreteU  death  in  the  fiuoily  at  no  great  distance  of 
time; .  and  I  have  known  a  whole  fimily,  under  feelings  of  great 
anxiety  during  the  sickness  of  one  of  its  members,  fearfully  dis* 
turbed  hy  such  a  '^  token,''  as  it  is  called*  A  horse  shoe  is  con* 
stantly  nailed  up  against  a  door  to  prevent  ill-ludc  Sailors  will 
never,  if  they  can  help  it,  sail  on  a  Friday;  and  when  they  have 
a  calm,  iirmly  believe  that  whistling  will  bring  a  wiiui. 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  common  people  believe  that  the 
snake,  which  they  call  the  deaf  adder,  has  the  followii^  w<m]s 
written  upon  the  inside  of  its  skin : — 

If  I  oould  hear  as  well  as  see, 

Nor  Lord  nor  Duke  should  pass  by  me* 

Some  birds  are  held  as  omens  of  good  luck,  oth«!s  as  of  evil 
import.  The  magpie  has  a  distich  peculiar  to  itself;  and  1  have 
ofjten  seen  the  countenances  of  a  whole  paarty  of  pleasure  bright- 
ened- or  clouded  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  birds,  as  tliey 
were  setting  out.  The  rhyme  is  as  follows, — I  dare  say  familiar 
to  many  of  my  readers : 

One  for  sorrow — ^two  for  mirth, 
Three  for  a  wedding — ^four  for  a  birth. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  not  many  miles  fix>m 
London,  I  firmly  believe  that  were  any  one  to  o£fer  a  peasant  a 
hundred  guineas  down,  he  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  htm  to 
shoot  a  robin  redbreast,  or  a  wren ;  in  such  superstitious  reverence 
are  these  birds  hdd.  A  cat,  too,  has  a  variety  of  snperstitious 
feelings  connected  with  it ;  and  some  people  will  not  allow  a  black 
cat  to  enter  their  house,  it  being,  I  fancy,  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  witch.  Witchcraft  itself  has  still  not  wholly  lost  its 
power  over  the  imagination,  in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  En^ 
land;  and  in  France  hardly  a  year  passes  liiat  some  pecqile  are 
not  severely  punished  by  law  for  putting  to  death  some  poor 
wretch,  under  the  idea  of  his  or  her  being  a  wisard  or  a-witeh. 
The  influence  of  ^^  the  evil  eye*'  prevails  among  the  lower  orders 
of  Enj^d  to  a  great  extent.    Any  disorder  or  murrain  amoi^ 
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the  cattle  is,  by  &rmers,  generally  attributed  to  this  cause — and 
I  knew  one  instance  in  which  a  clergyman  was  called  in  by  the 
&mily,  not  long  ago,  "  to  lay  the  witch."  A  poor  woman  in  a 
village  near  a  very  civilized  part  of  England,  who,  from  some 
dreadful  disease,  had  her  features  distorted,  was  by  her  neigh- 
bours suspected  of  *^an  evil  eye;"  and  rendered  miserable,  in 
addition  to  all  her  bodily  sufferings,  from  the  want  of  all  sym- 
pathy or  assistance  from  those  around  her;  had  not  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  visited  her,  and  by  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion soothed  her  mind,  she  would  have  lost  her  reason ;  and  it 
required  all  his  influence  with  her  neighbours  to  reason  them 
into  a  contrary  impression.  This  is  a  very  common  superstition 
among  the  natives  of  India ;  and,  indeed,  I  fancy  many  parallel 
cases  might  be  drawn ;  and  perhaps  some  philosophical  mind 
may  hereafter  be  induced  to  pursue  the  inquiry  (which  has 
already  been  done  among  European  nations),  as  to  the  origin 
and  analogy  of  superstition  in  the  ^tern  and  western  worlds. 
There  is,  however,  this  great  difference,  that  in  England,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  confined  to  the  lower 
orders,  while  in  India  the  upper  classes  are  almost  equally  sub- 
ject to  its  influence.  In  our  intercourse  with  them,  however, 
we  might  confer  considerable  benefit  by  attempting  to  lessen 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural.  For  my  own  part,  whenever  a 
Hindostanee  gentleman  has  related  any  story  about  subjects  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  afiairs  of  this  earth,  and  which,  though  im- 
probable, might  be  true,  politeness  induced  me  to  appear  to 
Credit  it;  but  whenever  he  introduced  the  supernatural,  I  con- 
aid^ed  it  carrying  complaisance  too  fax  to  let  him  imagine  that  I 
believed  it ;  and  if  he  declared  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  what 
be  described,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  what  he  had  seen 
could  not  have  been  real,  but  must  have  been  a  deceptio  visus. 

Jn  arts  ^i^  sciences,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  they  are  on 
the  wbol(3  still  a  long  way  behind  us,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
80  as  long  9B  the  exactions  of  our  Government  continue  to 
weakep  iheir  energies,  and  impoverish  their  means  of  exertion. 
But. abolish,  or  at  least  amende  as  was  suggested  in  No.  L.,  the 
in^i;»l  transit  duties,  which  are  now  dec^oying  all  trade  and 
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manufactures  with  rapid  progress;  take  off  the  virtual  embargo 
on  the  export  to  England  of  the  staples  of  India,  and  we  should 
soon  see  a  very  differ^at  state  of  af&irs*  With  respect  to  science 
and  information^  the  natural  capacity  of  the  people  is  great.  If 
Government,  and  those  individuals  who  feel  an  interest  on  this 
subject,  would  pursue  the  only  feasible  plan  of  imparting  these 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  i.  e.  cause  translations  into  the  vema-* 
cular  language  and  character  to  be  made,  and  establish  a  suffix 
cient  number  of  schools  for  teaching  the  same,  while  every 
facility  was  given  for  instruction  in  the  English  language,  igno^ 
ranee  would  soon  be  dispelled  from  the  land,  and  knowledge 
would  burst  forth  with  a  light  that  would  astonish  and  even  dazzle 
us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Government  will  shut  its  ears  to  the 
attempts  now  making  by  a  few  individuals  learned  in  oriental 
lore,  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  small  sums  destined  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  Persian, 
Arabic,  or  Sanscrit  There  is  not,  in  all  three  languages,  any 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to  the  people  at  large.  If  that 
learned  body  are  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  these 
studies  to  native  education,  let  them  exert  themselves,  and 
stimulate  those  natives  who  are  of  the  same  opinion,  to  support 
institutions  for  the  purpose,  at  their  own  cost. 

WitJti  all  our  boast  of  superior  intelligence,  however,  in  the 
arts  of  life,  we  should  consider  that  it  is  only  within  little  more 
tlian  the  last  half  century  that  we  ourselves  have  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  science  aqd  manufactures;  our  grandfathers  wore 
linen  which. was  spun  in  their  own  households,  or  imported  jfrom 
foreign  qountr,ies.  In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  former  custom  still  prevails,  and  old  persons  still  fancy  no 
cjQth  c^n  J?<^;^troing  that  is  not  made  with  hands.  Almost  all  our 
most  ppw^rf^l  n^^chii^e^-y  is  the  production  of  the  last  fifty  years; 
the.ste^m-feng^e  has  been  called  into  practically  usefiil  existence 
only  within  ^  few  yqars ;  ajad  it  is  to  this,  above  all  other  inven- 
tions, that  our  greatest  improvements  are  owing.  Another  thing, 
too,  we  should  cpjQ^ider  that. the  natives  a;re  in  a  most  unfair  situa-* 
tion  for  makjing  a  compa^i^tm  between  the  respective  proofs  of 
improvemex^  and  civjUi^ipi^,.    Owing  to  the  oppression  of  Go- 
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vernment,  and  the  prejudice  of  individuals,  every  impediment  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  native  advancement.  By  the  former,  na- 
tive productions  are  saddled  with  an  almost  prohibitory  tax,  while 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  supplant  them  by  English  manu- 
&ctures ;  and  the  latter  must  have  almost  every  article  they  use 
from  England,  despising  all  "  black  fellows'  work."  Although, 
in  some  minor  matters,  the  skill  of  the  natives  has  increased  of 
late  years,  generally  speaking,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  manu&ctures, 
they  have  retrograded,  and  are  inferior  to  those  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

But  though  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of  England,  and  in 
those  counties  where  manufactures,  and  the  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication exist,  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  is 
almost  universal ;  in  some  of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
country,  we  are  yet  in  a  very  rude  state.  In  Cornwall,  for  in- 
stance, you  may  see  a  single  horse  in  a  plough,  with  no  other 
harness  than  a  temporary  straw  collar,  a  hame,  and  pair  of 
traces.  You  may  also  meet  a  cart  with  a  horse  in  the  shafts ; 
two  oxen  in  front  of  him ;  and  another  horse  in  front  of  all ; 
thus  showing  great  ignorance  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the 
two  descriptions  of  animals,  and  causing  much  loss  of  labour. 
The  natives  have  made  some  inventions,  on  which  we  piqued 
ourselves  greatly  when  we  first  discovered  them.  The  drill 
plough  was  known  in  Hindostan  years  before  the  English  heard 
of  it;  and  the  patent. breeching  for  guns,  which  was  so  vaunted 
on  its  invention  in  England,  about  forty  years  ago,  has  been  known 
in  India  for  a  century  or  two.  I  have  already  alluded  to  our  con- 
tempt of  the  rude  work  of  the  natives,  and  yet  theirs  was  often 
found  more  applicable  to  the  climate  and  country  than  ours.  An 
Englishman  once  attempted  what  he  imagined  would  be  great 
improvements  in  farming :  he  certainly  produced  finer  6rops  than 
his  native  neighbour ;  he  realized  a  return  of  about  thirty  at  an 
expense  of  forty  or  fifty-^the  native  received  a  retuf  n  oi*  twenty- 
ftve  at  ah  expense  of  ten.  -     - 

'  I  by  no'  means  intend  to  intimate  di&t  itnprovfem^ttts  fc^nhot 
bie  introducied  into  India,  but  it  must  be  d6ne  wid'i' Jlidgini^rili 
with  reference  to  climate,  and  various  other  eircumstdnb^.    We 
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are  exceedingly  prone  to  imagine  the  people  of  India  stron^y 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  customs :  they  certainly  are  so,  to  a 
great  degree,  and  in  some  points  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
interfere  with  them ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  invulnerable  on 
this  point,  nor  uninfluenced  by  the  causes  and  impressions  which 
have  their  effect,  more  or  less,  upon  human  luiture  in  general 
Ridicule,  example,  or  a  different  turn  being  giv^i  to  an  old  idea, 
will  often  prevail  with  them  where  argument  or  reason  might  &iL 
I  recollect  an  instance  where  a  mere  joke  caused  several  Hindus 
to  refrain  from  performing  ceremonies  which  they  had  previously 
intended  to  do.  An  Englishman  was  on  a  visit  to  a  fair  at  some 
holy  place  on  the  Ganges.  On  reaching  the  place,  of  those  who 
went  on  with  the  advanced  tents,  one  immediately  performed  the 
ceremonies,  part  of  which,  for  those  whose  parents  were  deceased, 
consists  in  shaving  the  whole  head,  including  the  beard  €uid  mou-* 
staches :  on  the  master's  arrival,  he  jestingly  told  the  man  he  had 
not  added  to  his  beauty,  for  that  he  had  made  his  face  resemble 
a  monkey's  posteriors :  three  or  four  others,  who  had  intended 
doing  so,  refused  to  shave  their  faces,  while  the  poor  man,  who 
was  already  in  the  scrape,  like  Esop's  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail, 
was  saying  every  thing  he  could  to  bring  them  into  his  own  pre* 
dicament*  No,  they  said,  they  would  forego  the  ceremony  rather 
than  acquire  the  nickname  of  monke/s  hind-quarters*  (which 
had  immediately  spread  among  the  othar  servants),  for  the  next 
two  months,  till  their  moustachios  were  grown  again. 

In  common  affairs,  provided  a  little  trouble  be  taken  in  teach-* 
ing  them,  and  explaining  what  they  do  not  understand,  especially 
if  they  see  the  practical  advantage  of  what  is  recommended,  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  new  customs.  In  some  things  they  are 
far  more  willing  to  do  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way  than 
English  workmen.  A  man  who  keeps  an  Indian  oarpenter  has 
pnly  to  tell  him  ^^  I  want  a  carriage,  a  boat,  or  ajoy  thing  else 
done" — the  man  never  made  such  a  thing  in  his  life  bqfore^  but 
he  never  hesitates  a  moment ;  ^^  tell  me  the  mieaaurement,  sizei 
&c,  sir,  and  show  me  how  it  is  to  be  put  together,"  is  Jm  only 
reply,  and  forthwith  he  sets  to  work*  Now,  most  English  work- 
-  *  A  fiimile  commonly  applied  bj  the  ntJ&ns  to  oar  smoothithaven  faces. 
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men  will  positively  not  do  any  thing  ^^  out  of  their  line.^^  Indeed, 
in  a  remote  part  of  England,  you  may  go  to  a  master  tradesman 
and  ask  him,  as  a  favour,  to  do  a  little  ^^  job,"  which  he  could  do 
as  easily  as  any  thing,  in  his  own  immediate  way,  ofiering  to  pay 
him  extra,  to  save  the  trouble  and  delay  of  sending  many  miles 
for  the  article  wanted ;  it  will  often  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  you  will  get  what  is  required,  and  now  and  then  it  will  be 
refused  altogether;  the  only  answer  to  be  drawn  from  the  man 
being  "  can't  be  done^  sir."     ^'  Not  in  our  line,  sir," 

As  to  agricultural  improvements,  I  appeal  to  those  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  country  affairs  at  home,  and  to  those 
English  gentlemai  who  have  made  the  attempt  in  England,  for 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  persuading  an  English  farmer,  gardener, 
or  peasant,  to  adopt  the  smallest  change  in  the  habits  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  It  was  not  till  country  gentlemen 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  made  the  experi- 
ments, that  any  thing  was  done ;  and  they  were  often  counter- 
acted, in  every  possible  way,  by  their  tenants  and  labourers ;  for 
one  cheerful  obliging  man,  they  would  have  a  dozen  sulky  and 
obstinate  boors  to  contend  with,  while  the  upper  farmers  them- 
selves sneered  at  and  ridiculed  the  "  gentlemen  farmers."  They 
persevered,  however,  and  seeing  the  good  effects  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  formers  found  it  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  them ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  England  is  the  first  country  in  the 
world  for  agricultural  improvements. 

Cruelty  is  another  of  the  vices  for  which  the  natives  are  said 
to  be  distinguished.  Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  cer- 
tainly should  say  that  the  English  are  decidedly  more  cruel  by 
nature  than  the  natives  of  India.  Unless  children  are  early 
taught  humanity  to  animals,  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  too  early 
inculcated,  they  are  almost  always  disposed  to  be  cruel ;  at  first, 
perhaps,  from  ignorance  of  the  pain  they  inflict,  but  often,  if  not 
corrected,  from  a  pleasure  in  teazing  or  tormenting.  As  school 
boys,  the  whole  zest  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  onr  amuse- 
ments or  games,  consists  in  practical  jokes,  or  itifli<^tmg  some 
injury  to  the  "person  or  property  of  some  boy.  Robbing  birds* 
nests,  for  no  use  but  the  pleasuieof  breaking  tlie  e^ ;  spinning 
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cock-chafers ;  torturing  dogs  and  cats ;  in  fact  every  animal  that 
they  can  get  within  their  power,  are  the  common  amusement  of 
English  boys,  even  of  the  highest  ranks:  as  they  grow  older, 
cock-fighting,  badger-baiting,  bull-baiting,  fighting  dogs,  are, 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity,  the  entertainments  most 
relished  by  the  common  people,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they 
are  often  encouraged  by  the  country  gentlemen.  There  is  some- 
thing comparatively  noble  in  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  when  the  com- 
batants fairly  risk  their  own  lives,  though  this  has  its  hoirors; 
but  the  English  system  of  keeping  themselves  in  perfect  safety, 
while  they  set  dumb  animals  to  torture  each  other,  is  at  the  best, 
but  a  low  cowardly  pastime,  and  totally  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
nation.  It  is  probably  this  preparation  in  youth,  that  causes  the 
English  troops,  during  the  storm  of  a  town,  to  commit  the  bar- 
barities of  which  they  are  guilty. 

The  Moosulmans  are  as  well  versed  in  the  cruelties  of  fighting 
animals  as  we  are,  but  this,  as  well  as  all  that  we  have  mentioned 
above,  are  almost  unknown  to  the  Hindus*.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  birds'-nesting  by  the  boys  in  the  Himaleyah,  but  this 
has  an  object,  and  is  not  mere  wanton  cruelty.  It  is  the  custom 
among  the  peasantry  there,  to  take  one  meal  in  the  morning, 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  one  at  dusk.  The  boys,  who  are  sent 
immediately  after  breakfast  to  tend  the  cattle  while  grazing,  and 
remain  out  the  whole  day,  become  very  hungry  towards  the 
afternoon ;  they,  therefore,  are  always  on  the  watch  for  birds* 
nests,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  discovered  a  snare  is  set  over  it :  no 
sooner  is  the  old  bird  caught,  than  they,  having  always  the  means 
of  lighting  a  fire  about  them,  grill  and  eat  it. 

What  is  more  common  than  for  boys  in  England  to  go  out  at 
night  (even  at  our  great  public  schools)  to  break  windows,  cut 
down  trees,  throw  people  down  by  tyifig  strings  across  the  road, 
or  commit  other  injuries  to  person  or  property?  It  is  remark- 
able and  contemptible,  that  the  mischief  committed  by  English 
boys  contains  not  one  spark  of  wit  or  ingenuity;  the  merest  fool 
could  invent  it  as  well  as  the  clev^est.  And  here  I  will  give  an 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  this-^propensity  to  mischief,  which  shews 

*  Some  Hi&du  princes  keepelctphftiits  aH&'Other  antmals  for  fighting. 
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that  it  does  not  always  cease  with  the  season  of  boyhood,  but  that 
in  India  the  natives  are  not  unfrequently  its  victims.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  sweetmeats,  which  form  so  large  a  pro* 
portion  of  the  food  of  common  people,  are  composed  merely  of  flour 
and  sugar,  formed  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  dipped  into  boiling 
clarified  butter,  to  make  them  crisp,  which  is  kept  ready  for  the 
purpose,  in  very  large  broad  pans.  At  the  Hurdwar  fair,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  great  demand  for  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
street  is  lined  with  shops ;  at  each  of  which  the  Jiulwaee  (pastry- 
cook) is  seated  with  a  large  pan  of  boiling  butter  before  him, 
replacing  his  stock  as  fast  as  it  is  sold.  Some  years  ago,  the 
magistrate  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  mounted  on  his 
elephant,  having  provided  himself  with  a  large  number  of  bails 
(a  round  hard  fruit  as  big  as  a  large  orange)  passed  tlirough  the 
street,  dashing  one  into  each  of  the  pans  of  boiling  butter,  splash- 
ing the  poor  htilwaeesy  and  of  course  scalding  them  severely.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  treat  a  set  of  booth  keeepers  so,  at  an 
English  fair;  but  here,  in  the  character  of  an  official  dignitary, 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  their  anger,  and  followed  by  half-a-* 
dozen  armed  policemen,  he  could  show  off  his  courage  with  im- 
punity. This,  it  will  be  said,  is  but  an  insulated  instance:  but  it 
was  told,  all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  as  an  excellent  joke, 
received  by  most  of  tlie  hearers  in  the  same  light,  and  again  re- 
peated ! 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  history  of  the  Hindus,  described  the  natives 
as  not  possessing  the  least  sense  of  filial  duty  or  gratittlde :  that 
when  grown  up,  they  often  abuse  their  parents,  and'  eVen  beat 
their  mothers.  As  regards  those  of  the  upper  provinces,  of 
whom  Mr.  Ward  knew  nothing  (but  he  m^flces  no' distinction, 
and  speaks  of' the  Hindtis  in  generdl),  it  is  k  caltinfrriy;  athd  I 
suspect  that,  even  when  appli^  to  the  Bengalees,  it  is,^like  al- 
most every  other  assertion  made' by  th%t  w^er'to  thfe  dfeparage- 
ment  of  the  natives,  a  most  gross  efxaggfefration  r  but  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Ward's  prgtfdices  against  thfei'natiVefs,' he  tnts  too  con- 
scientious a  matt  not  to  beai^t^StittioiVjr  totheh'  havifag  some  good 
qualities,  when,  moch  to  hfe  'a^hishiiiertt,  the^  ^ere  brought  to 
^is  notice.     So&ry  iBd66dy:fiiiinnl<'their having'  no isense  of  filial 
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duty,  nothing  is  more  common  than  lor  soldiers  and  senrants  to 
save  regularly  a  part  of  their  wages,  and  transmit  it  to  their 
parents.  There  is  not  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  some  time 
in  India,  who  cannot  corroborate  this ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  as 
common  among  the  B^igalee  servants  as  among  those  of  any 
part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  not  long  ago,  I  heard  an  instance 
of  a  Bengalee  tailor  having  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  England 
as  a  servant,  remaining  there  and  marrying  an  English  wife; 
but  having  a  wife  and  mother  in  Calcutta,  he  regularly  remitted 
to  them  money  from  England.  The  Orissa  men  are,  however, 
the  most  praiseworthy  on  this  head.  In  justice  to  the  Bengalee 
Hindus,  I  must  mention  another  good  quality  which  they  pos* 
sess — hospitality.  A  Bengalee  residing  in  the  upper  provinces, 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  feed  and  lodge  for  the  night  any 
Bengalee  who  may  come  to  him :  whether  they  do  this  in  their 
own  immediate  province  I  cannot  say ;  probably  not — for  the 
expense  there  would  outrun  the  largest  income.  In  the  upper 
provinces,  travellers  from  Bengal  are  few.  Hospitality  is  indeed 
a  virtue  largely  possessed  by  the  natives  in  general,  both  Hindus 
and  Muhammedans,  especially  by  the  latter,  who  do  not  confine 
its  exhibition  to  their  own  sect  so  much  as  the  Hindus  do. 

Tlie  general  tenor  of  these  papers,  is  to  exhibit  the  natives  of 
India  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  they  are 
generally  viewed  by  the  English ;  but  there  are  the  dark  sides 
of  the  picture,  of  which  the  following  account  of  superstition  and 
atrocity  will  give  some  idea.  A  man  who  was  very  ill,  finding 
no  benefit  from  the  doctor,  consulted  a  Brahmin  priest.  Nowj 
one  of  this  order  will  never  allow  any  supernatural  intervention 
to  be  beyond  his  power,  though,  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  he  will 
often  prescribe  some  perfectly  impracticable  ceremony  of  worship 
as  the  only  efficacious  remedy.  The  priest  accordingly  declared 
that  the  man  could  be  cured  by  certain  ceremonies,  but  that,  the 
disease  under  which  he  laboured  being  deadly,  could  only  be  ex* 
tinguished  by  death.  TTiat  the  water  used  in  the  rites  to  be 
performed,  must  be  drunk  by  some  individual,  Tt4iose  death 
would  }ye  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  worship,  and  of  the 
patient's  cure.    The  wrebih,  firmly  believmg  what  he  was  told, 
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embraced  the  proposal,  and  forced  his  own  daughter  to  be  the 
victim.  The  rite  was  perfc^rmed,  the  water  drunk,  and  the  child 
died.  The  wretch  apparently  revired  at  first  (probably  the 
effect  of  imagination),  but  soon  followed  his  child  to  the  funeral 
pile.  The  Brahmin,  a  man  of  high  caste,  who  related  this  to 
the  person  who  told  it  to  me,  was  asked  by  the  latter,  how  he 
accounted  for  the  child's  death  ?  "  Are  you  an  Englishman  to 
ask  this  ?  the  water  of  course  was  poisoned ;  and  the  wretch  who 
administered  it  cared  little  for  the  consequences,  when  the  result, 
among  the  weak  and  ignorant,  was  an  increase  of  his  own  repu« 
tation  for  supernatural  power,"  was  his  reply. 

Horrible  as  this  is,  we  need  not  conclude  that  such  practices 
are  common,  any  more  than  that  all  Englishmen  are  murdererSf 
because  Burke  and  Hare  killed  people  merely  to  sell  their  bodies. 
In  the  present  instance,  all  communication  with  the  wretch  was 
refused  by  his  relatives. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  natives  of  both  classes, 
particularly  of  the  lower  ranks,  is  inattention,  and  a  want  of 
exactness;  though  I  doubt  whether  this  be  not  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  all  uneducated  people.  The  height,  however,  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  carried,  is  almost  incredible;  and  yet,  be* 
fore  I  came  to  India,  I  had  heard  them  spoken  of  as  the  most 
exact  people  possible :  that  if  you  once  told  them  the  quantities 
or  measurement  of  any  article  to  be  consumed,  they  would  never 
afterwards  mistake  oi:  forget.  Nay,  I  have  heard  an  anecdote  re- 
lated of  a  lady,  who  having  given  a  dress  and  some  muslin  to  a 
tailor  to  make  her  a  gown  exactly  like  the  pattern,  was  so  literally 
obeyed,  that  the  new  gown  was  brought  with  a  dam  in  it,  because 
the  old  one  chanced  to  have  one !  If  such  a  thing  ever  happened, 
it  was  most  probably  owing  to  the  muslin  having  been  torn  by 
accident ;  but  I  rather  suspect  it  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  good 
stories  against  the  natives  which  I  formerly  ridiculed. 

So  far  from  finding  tbem  possessed  of  this  quality,  with  all  I 
have  ever  had  to  deal  with,  from  Calcutta  to  the  Sutledge,  ex- 
cept among  those  who  have  been  taught  it  by  the  English,  I 
have  found  exactness  to  be  an  unknown  quality*  It  is  like  a 
new  sense ;  they  understand  not  what  it  means ;   and  it  is  the 
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acquisition  which  a  master  finds  the  most  difficulty  in  teaching 
them.  Send  for  a  village  carpenter,  and  tell  him  to  bring  you 
a  piece  of  wood  exactly  three  feet  long,  he  will  probably  bring 
it  an  inch  too  long  or  too  short ;  tlie  real  truth  being,  that  he 
cut  it  out  by  guess ;  and  on  making  enquiries  as  to  the  mistake, 
he  would  only  reply,  "  I  did  not  think  so  small  a  difference 
would  signify."  So  with  table  attendants.  Men  who  like  to 
have  a  good  table,  have  sometimes  taken  the  trouble  to  have 
recipes  for  English  cookery  translated  into  Hindostanee,  and 
supplied  their  servants  with  weights  and  measures,  and  every 
requisite  for  preparing  a  dinner ;  yet  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  requiring  even  personal  superintendance,  that 
they  can  get  their  servants  to  use  these  things,  and  prevent  their 
doing  every  thing  by  guess.  I  knew  a  man  who,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  any  direction  to  a  servant  was  correctly  carried  into 
effect,  made  his  servants  repeat  the  order :  it  was  a  full  month, 
at  least,  with  any  of  them,  often  longer,  before  he  could  teach 
them  to  repeat  word  for  word,  though  only  consisting  of  a  short 
sentence :  although,  in  their  own  clumsy  jumbling  mannefr,  they 
could  give  the  substance  of  what  they  had  been  told  correctly 
enough,  often  putting  the  last  part  first,  and  the  first  part  last. 

Tliere  is  one  species  of  blunder  the  servants  are  constantly 
making,  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  stupidity,  or  want  of 
exactness,  but  which  is  in  fact  owing  to  a  very  different  cause.  For 
instance,  a  person  calls  to  the  chtiprassie*,  who  is  in  attendance 
outside  the  room,  and,  on  his  answering  the  summons,  points  to 
a  table  on  which  there  are  several  books,  and  says,  in  as  plain 
language  as  possible,  ^  bring  me  that  red  book."  The  servant 
goes  to  the  table,  and  brings  a  black  or  green  one.  This  is  not 
stupidity :  the  reason  is  as  follows.  The  lower  orders  of  natives 
are  in  tbist  respect  like  dogs ;  if  they  sit  down,  unless  they  are 
actually  cjpiug  something,  they  fall  asleep,  or  at  least  into  a 
dofee':  6n  hearing  his  mastelfs  call,  the  servlant  e«te4*s  the  rbom 
ofjly  Kalf  .^wake,  and  the  .only  word  that  catches  his  earfi.is 
<«^tW<*ki"-^h^  d6es  not  like  to  ask  which  bobk,  ktiowipg,  tfiiit"hfe 
master  would  immediaibeljr.  inlfu:  thai  he  had  been  jask^^uand^ 
*  Chuprassie,  in  pn?ate  service,  is  a  sort  of  labkey. ' 
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fearing  some  slight  penalty,  such  as  being  kept  in  attendance  an 
hour  or  two  beyond  his  time,  or  some  additional  duty,  he  con«* 
sequently  brings  the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand,  thinking, 
*^  if  I  am  right,  well  and  good ;  I  can  but  be  found  out  after  all/* 
A  very  good  plan  is,  to  give  those  in  immediate  attendance 
something  to  keep  them  always  employed:  skeans  of  tliread 
to  unravel ;  coarse  nets  to  make  for  the  garden ;  or  any  easy 
work  of  that  description:  indeed,  if  any  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  them,  they  would  soon  learn  to  make  a  great 
many  things  which  might  be  useful  in  a  family ;  for  instance, 
they  might  be  taught  to  knit  stockings,  make  tapes  and  bob- 
bins, &c.  This  constant  employment  keeps  them  awake,  and 
quickens  their  intellects,  while  it  prevents  much  annoyance 
to  the  master.  It  mustj  however,  be  allowed,  that  many  of  the 
lower  orders  of  natives  exhibit  stupidity  in  the  extreme ;  the  in- 
tellects of  some  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  idiots,  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  higher  order  than  what  is  possessed  by  an  ani- 
mal, and  their  faculties  more  resemble  instinct,  than  sense  and 
the  power  of  reasoning. 

The  last  peculiarity  that  I  shall  mention,  is  one  regarding 
opening  a  lock,  for  it  is  an  extraordinary  one.  I  never  yet 
knew  a  native  who,  however  well  he  might  know  the  way  a  key 
ought  to  be  turned,  if  he  found  the  lock  a  little  stiff  the  right 
way,  did  not  immediately  whisk  the  key  round  the  other  way, 
I  have  often  spoken  and  explained  the  absurdity  of  it  to  them 
without  effect*. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  this  subject  for  the  pre- 


•  This  peculiarity  is  Bot,  liowever, 
confined  to  the  natives  of  India.  I 
once  went  into  a  shop  in  Brighton  to 
buy  a  watch  key.  Among  others,  the 
watchmaker  showed  me  one  which  he 
Lad  just  invented ,  so  eonttived,  that 
in  winding  up  the  watch,  if  the  key 
were  turned  the  wrong  way,  the  top 
of  the  key  only  would  go.jrouud;  if 
turned  round  the  proper  way,  it  would 
wind  up  the  watch.  I  praised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  invention,  but  ob- 
served that  it  was  useless,  since  no 
one  would  make  such  a  mistake. — 
«*0h!   po,  sir,"  replied  the  watch- 


maker, "  it  is  very  common,  particu- 
larly among  ladies.  You  would  be 
quite  surprized  to  see  the  number  of 
watches  broi^ght  to  us  for  repair, 
which  have  been  injured  solely  by 
turning  the  key  the  wrong  way  ;  had 
it  npt  been  so^  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  trying  iny  hand  at  the  in- 
vention:." Whether  4he  heads  of  the 
ladies  beconie  more  in  a  miz-maze  at 
Brighton  than  at  other  places,  so  as  to 
render. thi^  accident  more  common 
there  than  elsewhere,  I  cannot  take 
upotfnaetb  decide. 
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sent)  my  reasons  for  entering  upon  it  at  all,  and  for  touching 
upon  it  thus  superficially,  were  given  in  the  last  number.  One 
part  of  Mill's  work  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  mischief, 
both  to  the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  successively  come 
to  India,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  depicting  the 
character  of  the  natives.  Mill  has  raked  together  all  the  autho- 
rities on  one  side,  and  has  painted  the  nation  as  degraded  by 
every  vice  and  superstition  imaginable,  with  scarcely  a  redeem- 
ing good  quality.  I  have  often  wond^ed  that  those  who  are 
fond  of  entertaining  such  horrible  opinions  of  the  whole  people 
of  India,  particularly  so  acute  a  writer  as  Mill,  should  never 
have  reflected  and  inquired  how  the  fabric  of  society  was  sus- 
tained in  a  nation  so  sunk  in  crime  for  so  many  ages :  it  would 
have  crumbled  to  pieces  centuries  ago,  had  these  ideas  regarding 
the  natives  been  correct.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  young 
men  read  Mill's  account  (that  being  a  standard  work  on  India), 
and  arrive  in  India  deeply  imbued  with  prejudices,  which  it  often 
requires  years  to  correct,  and  which  have  an  excessively  injurious 
influence  upon  themselves,  and  upon  the  interests  both  of 
Government  and  the  people.  They  may  be  assured,  that  the 
natives  of  India  have,  like  other  nations,  a  due  proportion  of 
good  and  bad  qualities.  The  Court  c£  Directors  would  do  a 
wise  act  to  present  every  young  man  leavmg  England  for  their 
Indian  service,  with  a  copy  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  instructions  to 
his  assistants ;  the  benefit  would  more  than  repay  the  cost ;  and 
should  these  papers,  when  published  in  England,  ever  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  young  men  destined  for  India,  it  will  be  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  me,  if  they  should  be  induced  by  the  perusal 
to  postpone  forming  an  opinion  of  the  people  of  India,  lentil  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  better  classes,  and 
judging  for  themselves. 

J%iUf  10,  1835. 

V 

I  .        f  • 

p.  iS.  Talking  of  the  credulity  and  the  readiness  with  which 
people  give  credit  to  an  absurdity,  and  hand  it  down  from  one 
to  another,  without  even  exercising  their  judgment,  i  cannot 
help  alluding  to  two  most  ridiculous  notion£i>  which  are,  with 
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few  exeeptions,  prevalent  with  the  whole  English  population  in 
India.  One  is,  that  bamboos  in  a  jungle  will  take  fire  by  the 
friction  caused  by  the  wind :  the  other,  that  the  mere  running 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  by  a  musk*rat  will  spoil  it,  because  the 
wine  will  taste  of  musk. 

As  to  the  first,  let  any  one  try  the  experiment,  which  I  have 
done.  Take  two  bamboos,  and  rab  them  together  till  they  take 
fire ;  for  which  purpose  three  or  four  men,  to  relieve  each  other, 
will  be  necessary,  so  great  is  the  labour  required.  Then,  when 
a  high  wind  blows,  go  to  any  bamboo  jungle;  select  the  clump 
which  appears  most  in  agitation,  and  observe  the  two  branches 
which  are  rubbed  against  each  other  with  the  greatest  friction. 
"Watch  carefully,  and  you  will  see  that  the  slow  vibrating  motion 
gives  about  the  thousandth  or  two  thousandth  part  of  the  friction 
necessary  to  set  the  tree  on  fire :  I  never  could  even  perceive 
the  slightest  warmth  at  the  parts  where  the  branches  rubbed 
with  most  firiction*. 

How  then  do  bamboo  forests  catch  fire  ?  (which,  by  the  bye, 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  for  they  are  seldom  dry  enough  to  burn.) 
In  a  very  simple  and  accountable  manner : — Wherever  bamboo 
jungles  exist,  there  is  plenty  of  grass.  During  the  rains,  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiness,  no  one  enters  the  jungles :  about 
October,  when  the  wood-cutters  and  cattle-graziers  venture  into 
it  to  pursue  their  respective  callings,  the  grass  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  when  the  cattle  wiD  no  longer  eat  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is 
burnt,  fine  green  grass  springs  from  the  roots :  it  also  grows  from 
three  to  twelve,  or  even  twenty,  feet  high ;  often  as  stiff  as  reeds, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  quite  impenetrable.  Con- 
sequently, wood-cutters,  herdsmen,  and  even  the  bordering 
villageiB,  as  soon  as  they  have  secured  enough  to  thatch  their 
cottages,  set  fire  to  it,  whenever,  and  wherever,  they  can  find  it 
dry.  English  gentlemen  often  do  so  for  sport,  or  to  rouse  up 
game.  Consequently,  fi-om  October  to  June,  there  is  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  fires  all  over  the  jungle,  which  sometimes  is 

*  When  9.  bimiboo  cane  is  dry  enough  to  bum,  it  is  a  slender  stiff 
stick,  with  a  few  slight  twigs,  scarcely  affording  any  surface  on  which  the 
wind  may  act  to  agitate  it 


9&m  '  irtteS'^fei'fhflnnrtHlra' 

^NMttMiiMhlM  wb  *9ffftiff%%^?*6r  binN^(^nlrnbHffflRo!P  .A^WHP* 

Irf  ii^clty*%(l«a^'to^'blim*tl!i;:9fiiy'<A^7i)n^  rftlH^TO^flMI- 

rtiiiBjr  Htet-A^-ybung  trees  and'%attfto6s  are  -WiifetJ ''^[PllNl 
%erfuflAfl^sigli»<t(y  niee  a  line  <3f  ft^,  tto  nKWl<ing,'il)^  fill 
A<i^^fk'Mll,^h]Mnrg  at^ighf  witii^he  ittmo^'Sj^iiai^-^^ 
WfceMtittted'  in  ^  t!ay  by  a  Ifttle  smoke ;  btai&ig  Mf^aJUUf^ 
itonfsls'^^  ni^  afets  in  (only  so  much  hi^er  up  ilr^lif^/'lHtt 
Al^tegifliir  fib  «  lifte  of  soldiers,  until  it  disapjfears  ovcfii^^Ke't^]^ 
«#%te  ]4dg^  '  It  then  marches  down  theother  side,  Ai^iJ^fn^lft 
riige f -^  and,  seteral  days  after,  reappears  on  the  stiihtHSt 'bV^R 
IMtfhd'  i^ttg^,  ^ich  overtops  the  &nt.  It  is  a  <5dri6us  ^iSi;!, 
that  '^rilJfcttgh  the  flame  of  these  fires  from  thfe  leafes  'feWstHSJ^ 
Al5^e''ft'!few»inches  high,  it  is  far  brighter,  much  more  "yteady, 
faAd*tt!atfeshi6re  show,  than  the  flame  from  tlie  grass.  Tbfe*fift- 
t^UafbUftif!  in  patches,  a  flash  and  all  over.  Yet  *I'have"Seyh 
from  a  fine  dry  bed  of  high  grass,  or  rather  re^,  a'VtfluifilTtff 
flame  suddenly  burst  out  to  the  height  of  full  forty  feet.  The  con- 
fined air  in  the  joints  of  the  reeds  exploding  like  pistol  shots ;  and 
the  whole  air  filled  with  birds,  darting  through  the  very  flame  and 
smoke  to  catch  the  insects  driven  fi"om  their  shelter : — and  a  fine 
wild  sight  it  was. 

Regarding  the  second,  on  my  first  arrival  in  Ii^di^  it  Strupk 
nle^'ds^o  Extraordinary  as  to  be  worth  inquiring  )n^o^^^a|[i^^pt 
for  theory.  I  observed  that  no  wine  r^^^,Jbott]fSH^>)fii!l@||f^ 
ever  tasted  of  musk  (which,  after  all,  is  possible,  supposing  the 
wfksM»^VQ<gi»imr9ltaiHmiKl  ite  bowdeir  ri^rk^^^lihfinftsZf 
^HMN^ithid  ommwikKBy  bmde  fiomi.  the  very  ekitM'^f  aftfilM 
r^iB— iifn-^ftir-p-rtr-  teSutei^.  vrMe^ibmm  >ltfo«l4ll4l(^^p^ 
fti|ljtffMdti;]«iiAiiMai)nMi8am«»  taa  0$m  (gllkin  KfMiMm^m 


far  AeofjL    Far 

WI0W  ^t  ffieni^  widMm  Ictiiv  diMi  iniii  dM  wtrrt^  it  wfll  W 
tmrni  fnrfiied J  Spm  finow  lamly  {^miy  the  botde  M«it  Ml  W 
Impmm^  uiIo  dw  yocMBy  iKMr  wua&t  Ac  naa  wltt  kftfidki  k  te 
illgiyfltl  to  €ntef ,  ^  to  Uwidi  the  glaiiiii  or  any  thing  diot  it  ii 
tdMiin;  if  so^  diey  woiddioeiit  die  mudc,  oadfitticgrit  WMitt 
the  vine.)  I  knew  a  person,  who»  on  opening  a  eheH.hatf 
fttU  of  wine*  found  a  nest  of  musk  rats  amoi^  the  bottle^  amdi 
having  a  eane  in  his  hand,  he  killed  boA  iAd  and  yovng  rata 
npon  die  bottles ;  yet  the  wine  was  pj^fectl^  puie^  The  reaaoii 
why  a  bottle  of  wine  sometimes  tastes  of  musk,  i%  that  the  rata 
get  about  the  mouths  of  the  empty  bottks  as  they  Ue  in  the 
eettars,  and  that  the  bottles  are  not.  washed  with  suffici^it  eare. 
Hiey  also  pollute  the  corks,  which  are  often  lying  about  in  open 
packages ;  a  cork  so  scented  will  contaminate  a  wliole  bottle. 
.  I  have  dilated  upon  those  two  points,  perhi^  nKMre  than  thrir 
importance  deserved ;  but  it  seems  desirable  that  such  absurd 
notions  should  no  longer  be  entertained,  for  want  of  a  fiew  mo- 
ments^ refleetion  and  experiment. 


No.  LIV. 


ON  THE  LANDED  TENURES,  AND  EXPEDIENCY  OF  INTRO- 
^    DUCING  A  MODIFIED  LAW  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  AMONG 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 

It  would  ene^  my  veadeti  nore  ckatfy  to  eompirdieiid  thia 
pa{)er„  wiNra  Ihey  to  r^eesh  d»ir  maflaoriia  hgr  pcmafaig 
Ko.  XVUIn  lk»  ^hitaaee^dTpart  of  whfeh  1  will  mummmnfy 

VmiJ^'.miA  MnhflOMMdan  law  pMaerihia  eqaal  dlriaMi  ^ 
V|n4it4M^inAie4  ail  fmfm^f  anaag  aona  or  e^hrfi%^  f^^itm^ 

nMrav  mAjymj^mmifml  dMiito%  ibo  liar  oT  primegmiiMsa^j/ 

YOU  lU  t  A 


Ifi  NOTES  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS* 

mAf  i|>  dome  cases,  att  but  community  of  property^  had  ohtaimdb 
Thfi  eight  or  tiine  descriptions  of  the  mode  in  whieh  landed 
property  often^  or  rather  usually,  descends  in  families,  which  are 
]given  in  Na  XVIIL,  will  show  the  extraordinary  confusion  into 
which  landed  property  must  by  this  time  be  reduced,  if  judged 
by  the  abgUtu^t  law  of  the  case.  The  summary  of  theseis  as  foI« 
lows  :-^Ooe  of  three  or  four  sons  (not  always  the  eldest)  will^  «t 
the  father's  death,  contrive  to  secure  possession  of  a  much  Jarglft 
share  than  he  is  entitled  to :  this  will  usually  descend  to  hia  $on^ 
but  rarely  in  equal  portions.  Sometimes  a  son-in-law,,  n^hew, 
tmde^  or  other  relation,  will  manage  to  obtain  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  family  lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons.  In 
short,  I  do  not  believe,  that,  either  among  Hindoos  or  MoosuU 
mans,  a  single  instance  could  be  found  of  landed  property  being 
divided,  according  to  the  law^  among  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  for  two  generations  together.  In  general,  the  most 
active,  intelligent,  and  hard-working  persons  almost  always 
obtain  a  much  larger  portion  than  their  strict  right ;  while  the 
others  acquiesce  from  indolence,  being  satisfied  by  a  smaller 
[share  with  less  trouble. 

I  It  firequendy  happens  that  one  or  more  members  of  a  family 
will  tacidy  relinquish  his  5r  their  share  of  the  land  altogethex, 
and  either  subsist  by  working  as  a  labourer,  or  by  going  to 
service ;  living  sometimes  with  the  family,  at  others  altogether 
separate,  or  possibly  with  his  &ther-in-law,  at  a  village  several 
Lmiles  off,  and  never  during  his  life  returns  to  claim  his  shagej 
ow,  where  such  customs  have  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
in  a  country  where  there  have  been  no  surveys,  whi^e  no  wri|4en 
records  of  the  changes  are  preserved,  where  no  registers  of  births, 
marria^^  or  deaths  are  kqpt,  except  in  the  families  of  the  very 
rich|t .there  is  ample  cause  for  confusion  in  the  proprietary  right 
to  the  respective  portions  of  land  into  which  the  estates  have 
become  divided.  In  addition  to  this,  the  country  has  been 
placed  constandy  under  young  boys  of  three  or  four  years'  standi 
ing,  one  half  of  which  has  been  spent  in  college  and  the  journey 
1  VI  the  iaterior«  who  were  lUtedy.  ignorant  i^  the  people  and 
. )  C4)»tOfins  of  die  countty>  yet  who  were  allowed  to  assess  the 
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stocwit'dF^ iteVfeWUe,  ^d  Hive  been  Vested  Wtth'  *7I  sorts 'tt 
jtidioW  iJow5ers'to  decide  dairiis  tb  linded  property '  of  tte-riioBt 
iimiQdte  ^nature.  -  After  all  this,  a  elaim  h  advanced'  by  orie  of 
tiie^  family;  ot  other  person,  to  some  portion  of  ihe'estife.'  AM'iir 
<M)nfliBion:  ahd  lincertainty.  Tlie  revenue  officers  ar'e'tisltiftDj^ 
guided  by  one  rule ;  that  is,  to  give  the  preference  to  th^  oni^ 
^♦ko^fe  taost  likely  to  pay  his  rent  with  the  greatest  tegahAtfl 
l^e 'jtidicial  officers  under  the  idea  of  being  gnld^'  laiy  "tfil^ 
Hlttdir6k"Muhammedan  law,  generally  go  bafck  to  the  lidiiiest 
Miije^tnr' whom  they  can  trace,  and,  accoi*ding  to  the  nihribei^ 
of'Stas  in  each  generation,  award  to  the  suitor  the  ^qrVitHi 
which  would  fall  to  him.  Then,  again,  the  decision  of  neWhef 
one  no^' the  other  class  of  officers  ever  mentioned  the  num'b^if 
of  acres  awarded  to  any  person ;  it  was  so  many  histeahs:, 
bkibawseek*;  &c.,  without  at  all  specifying  in  what  part  bf 'tti6  1 
estate  the  land  was  situated.  <p-.,:~J 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  theoretically  which  has  beeh  productive 
of  most  evil.  By  the  revenue  officers,  estates  or  portions*  of 
esftat^  were  taken  from  one  and  given  to  another,  those  tb 
whom  they  were  given  being  registered,  sometimes  as  thikkadars 
(renters),  at  others  zemindars  (proprietors),  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  difference ;  and,  when  disputes  arose,  to 
save  the  collector  trouble,  a  reference  to  a  previous  register 
would -too  often  decide  who  was  to  possess  the  land,  without 
reflecting  tiiat  it  was  some  accidental  circumstance,  tk  perhapi^  a' 
bribe  td  a  native  revenue  officer,  which  had  caused  lihat  indi- 
vidual to  be  rated  as  the  owner  of  the  land  in  the  first  instance. 
As  Ml*.  Hblc  Mackenzie  observed,  in  his  minute  of  October  1st.' 
1880,^-^«  A  str«inge,  arbitrary,  and  unreasonable  force  being 
given  to  the  mere  record  at  settlements,  made  in  confessed  igno- 
rahfce,'  the  revenue  authorities  held  themselves  bound  by  their 
owii  acfe  to  mahitain  mdn  of  stra^  and  paper  as  renters ;'  while' 
thfe*  courts' frequently  refused  to  interfere,  on  the  grounds  that 
uffli^^'pb^S^ssidii' were  disturbed,  there  was  no  judicial  cbg- 

l^iA  ti^ividi  is  aUwtotietlt ^ftift  i>f  (be  viUage  0]^  estelte ;  a'%foWB^fe  Is  4^ 
twentieth  part  of  a  biswah ;  a  tiswan^q»,a  twc^tietli  of  a  ^is\viuisfie ;  8^,:^^'; 
i^absee^ii  twentieth  of  a  tiswansee. 

2  AS 
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Vrtwv"  /  I'Jlhfi  priP^HSle,  of  .defiMpn^  on  the.  o^er  han(fl,'^usual|^ 
JwJop$^4;,)by,,fll|^JudiqW.offiQ^rs>wo^ld^.w^^^^  fully  ^nforcejl 
r^^r^fng  ,ev^  ^l^^reria  an  e^tate^  .^if<^t  a  complete  revplution 
in  tt^  yMl^.  tenures,  ,  One  man  who,  as  well  as  his  father  before 
lMni9'b^d(>^orked  fts  labourersi  woijild  suddenly  be  declared  pio- 
ftiet/Dt  pf  A  couple  of  bundt:ed  acre^,  without  pc^essi^g  ^any 
9grip^^)^U9;^;  cattle  or  implements,  or  the  means  orx;redit  to  j>ro- 
eu^e  tb^^ ;,  another  would  be  brought  from  a  distant  part  oFthe 
tQWHt^t^  .9^^  pipQOunced  to  be  owner  of  a  hundred  j,  others 
tWPii^ld  be  ^tripped  of .  what  they  and  their  fathers  had  he^  ior 
)ii^r3jian4  sometimes  it  would  even  happen  that  the  very  l^^d 
.ftMrmbec,' w)^  had  managed  the  concerns  of  the  village  with  satis- 
(i^tioD(!to,a}l  concerned  for  many  years,  with  a  couple  pf  hiin- 
tiip^  a<QreB  iinder  his  own  cultivation,  would  be  left  in  possession 
7i>{}  Qtxlv .  t^ea  or,  twelve. 

Practically,  the  evils  produced  by  the  proceedings  of  the  col- 
leoton^ihasr.hi^^  ipuch  greater  than  that  caused  by,  the  Judges. 
{Tk«8e  ,tasit. officers  were  almost  always  men  of  considerab^^  stand- 
ing,! ]w4>)nfiQ[yitl:|erefore,  with  some  exceptions,,  be  sup^posed,to 
'*iM»ve>9cquirQ4  :fon^  experience  and  knowledge,  of  the  people^. 
f)?WhAl($0rtpf  persons  were  too  often  appointed^  qpUectors^  ^or  to 
(tot(i%9'(9U0h,i I  have. above  described.  Besides,  the  jji^dge'^was 
bb^god  i|o  g9<  i^rc^igU  a  legal  investigation  before,  h^e  prpi^oimc^sd 
-  ihifi  dex^idiola,  i  the  ,<?ol}eQjoi)s  merely  held  a  short,  ^vuflpia^  enaiu^v, 
nwMrlihenpv^  lYfa*  given.  Nay,,  a  biribe,  to  ,^  ^nativj^.^revenue 
f  f jttfficeroyoul.d  ■  not;  WjnfireqMeatly .  cause,  a .  man  .to ,  be ,  ^p^t ^  ip  dos- 
h««iwirfi9l  pi^wi.of 4w4  while  the.opstejd  ppr^p^^ jjikht^^strj^^^ 
lofo^fltontto  fujd :y^rp,^awd  not  procure ijupt^p^j^ft^^^  j^.^  But 
-nMt^  Ae.JWJin^pk^ qn  wjhiqhj  t^e  Judg^? .  aiptpd  [fff^.  ^}\W^'M  o^^ 
iofe%rcanpfe4iatQ^e^t^t,  it^^,pr^b^blp.  ttja^.ftn^ihjfiJJ^^f^lan^^ 

•ioAorxJowrtiy. w<Hdd  .be  jat.p^cft  .tlipQT?nrft.irt|.ftCj9.4^^^^^ 

r  mm  oeritoft  tfiat^^-^ysb  l^iw4?^d„ an^. ffipi^^ip  ^yi^^cjut^end, 

.    •  •  In  tiusrespecty  the  non-efficiency  of  the  civil  couri^nas  been  SL^iiK&t 
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to  the 


^ne^endeSi  u^^  not  exist;  and  rtie'^wkridi^  ^ri^rklly  gtfJtled 

i>y  tradition/  iThe  little  depefid^iibfe  i;t*itih"6aii'<be^/^lbeW'to 


this  may  be  imagined  from  the  frfct1(an'expetfcitetf'*e^iiy'«i[«^ 
W  any  one j  that  if  a  hundred  liieh  of  'the'^  s^tti^'  fdktitiy  iw^njr 
vifti^e  were  separately  called  on  to  give  iri  a  j^telbgteeLb'tl^ 
oiliis  iamiTy  for  two  or  three  g^neratidns,  nb  twb  Wuld"Agf<ep 
togetner.'  Rarely  indeed  can  any  trace  be  followed '  bf^ybttii  'Ufe 
granJ-father  or  great  grand-father  of  the  existftVg  i^de^^bwt, 
"^  after' having  numbered  all  that  can  be  corisidei^ed 'desceridfcmis 
of  tlie  farthest  ancestor  whose  name  can  be  disooreredj'ifannoist 
villages  there  are  many  ^others  of  the  same  tribe  ad  'the'^dJ^- 


^iiv^ 


putants,'arid  who  undoubtedly  are  descended  frotti'thd  ^ttj»ek, 

though  iat  a  more  remote  period.      Many  of  these 'hdve'for 

generations  held  portions  of  land :  why  should  not  theii*-  itgiUs 

be  recognized  ?    Yet  in  many  instances  they  were^  sib$oIUt^ly 

dispossessed.  '     '  * 

■^  '"tt'is  ill  the  execution  of  decrees,  when  an  attemptis'made  'to 

'caiise  the  sale  of  landed  property,  that  the  confttsioitfo  -wfcich 

all  the  tenures  have  been  brought  is  most  strikingly  (otc^^nto 

*  lioiice!     Under  the  apprehension,  I  believe,  that  'th^  rereirae 

might  possibly  be  in  danger,  the  judges  were  never  aJto#ed'^to 

attacW  for  sale  land  paying  rent :  they  must  do  it-'throttglu  the 

cotteclori'arid  the  process  is,  to  send  to  the  latter  to  enqdire 

'  ^^'il^  is  tli^ "debtor's  portion  of  landed  property^  and^  ^ftflr  -edr- 

^iam  forms,  to  desire  him  to  sell  it,  and  renrit  the  proceddaito 

'^ccAirt'fcJi'ih^  purpose  of  being  paid  to  the  plaintiff.     'Now,'Jiridi 

'^ 'tKie'^exceptiori  of  fhe  papers  relating  to  the  siii^vej!  httJ^ly^cawfed 

^'on,  arts  ori'i*hich  I  shall  say  something  presfeiitly^  *e:ii«4iotoiof 

^Hfee  l^i^rslkti;  aWd  'probably  half  of  the  Ehglish'rWol«4s,'4A  «lb'Ae 

'' Vlven\ae"<iJfi<i^s'  in  the  upper  'province*,  are  "the  grefc«eeiP  nii^ls)  lof 

^HraSft  aiW  HiUyt^temettt^'lhat  meY^^r^  celle^Wd'  tOg^tbttPf  Seii#ce 

'^iMf'dfe'afMrMofhi^tibri  cfottldbe  dolteeted  RmvUmn  I 

*aape»k  advisedly*     Most  of  the  collectors  pretend  to  have  made 

vIwiiaBte>B»qiiii!)rtd[:ktoi«gbls,  ititliQ^i  iposg?s?i(3^,  ^6^  p^\fg^  E^jf^ 

of  this  nature,  and  to  have  formed  accurate  registers  k>f^Aie 


iM^t^  with /4i^  r^v^9W,4fi>c^rMn^at)wh{3»  of.^imbaU;  and  fr«^ 
i^#)n9Q^4s  ^Jpfie,  mtbpiit  inftUngloioal  enquiries  for  the  ei^«9$ 
pji|rpD^^iiin.^m^qM9Q>  QQuld  poii^t  out  tbe  laod  whidh  b^ngod 

tln.iffoof  ofwbat  ia  Above  asserted^  I  wUl  give  a  few  i^pecifBif^ 
pf  ^  ^l4ies  v^ry  oomioonly  received  irom  ooilector^  yibudu.  enr 
fjui^j^f,  ari9,  Ton^e,  as  to  the  amouut  of  the  landed  proper^  heloiig'* 
i^g[P^  Bt,^]yU^i  .Very  often  the  answer  is  that  <<  a  main's,  nam^ 
if,  en^e4  Vl  the  books  as  proprietor  of  a  certain  quaotify  ,q{ 
lami;  b)4t»  that  it  is  not  all  his,  as  there  are  several  ot^rs  entitled 
tp,  shares  ivbnt  the  respective  portions />f  these  have  n^v<^  been 
iny^iga^ed*'  In  other  cases  the  collector  reports,  that  '^  having 
sijif^qessivQly  called  on  the  office  record-keeper,  tuhseeldar^  and 
kanoongo  *,  none  of  whom  could  give  any  informatjjQD»  a  refj»i^ 
f^nce.iwaainad^  to  the  putwaree,  who  states  defendant  tg»  possess 
sg(,^;imch*" .  I^  01^6  instance,  the  information  from  the  coUectpi^^s 
9^^ype  wa^  that  ^^one  of  the  defendants,  Jeewun,  had  a  share 
l^tf,  he  could  not  say  how  much.  The  putwaree's  rep^t.wa% 
^at  .Jeewnn  possessed  a  quarter  of  a  biswah,  the  otb(^  .d^&ndn 
an^  noni^^at  aUj  while  the  kanoongo  states  that  Jeewun  -pos« 
^9^  ^WQ.  hiswahs).  and  Dhunnoo,  another  ^  defendant  ij;\t  tfae> 
si|]f^.suit,  oner  .  ■•       m 

Jn  a^aibpr,  the  collector  reports  the  defendant,  to  possess  ufi^ 
land  I  the  kanoongo  assigns  him  a  portion*  Precijsely  t^heMff^ 
as  .tl^is  .Qccwret;!  over  and  over  again^  The  fio)lectprp,<pftej^, 
wd^ .  generally,  call  for  a  report  as  to  the.  share  of,  .the  ^mdil^i^ 
dm^'pi  ]i^idi&OB(i  their  own  o$Qei:s,  the  tufasjeeldar.apd  J^woor^ff^y 
^4.rfl9^;yj(f;r^Ues,as,to  the  amount  pf  the  ^hayej.^aohiiJP^Bp^gt 
§)q|fflL.|;he».Qther..  ..IVnev^r  sq^ms  to^^ifce.tibej».  t^ivr  ,i^^jiifih 
C9CT^,  aFWl.iffleJow  .jtheir  ar^orsife  -ai\d  r^fi^ers.  iw»>»^^/:^'#* 
ai«5)|?j  jp„ths-cw?.f  ind^^.«Q:littlpidp  ibey  aHp^fty  .t9i,fl^ipjp,,^\it 
1$,  ^jbat.;^»^,,.u^fjftlly;.fqrYr^rd,all  JtJj^  R^PftT^  t»^o$^9I^^4gft  inJt 
^9P{ji9f  ijbfiy,]^\^,fiq\,fi\^  w?«lo..sw4  him  ,one„  «m*%RP  A^P^ 

*  Tahseeldar,  subordinate  revenue  officer.    Kanoongo,  a  sort  of  village  or 
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odien  Mfe  in  Aeir  own  offi^^  Then,  agam,  after  the  ccrfli^etel* 
bus  repoFled  a  deffendMt  to  possess  so  much  land  (soitie  yet^ 
sinall  portion),  repeatedly  the  plaintiff  has  come  forward  in'tlM 
jadg)e*8  court,  declaring  that  to  be  a  completely  &1^  statement^ 
and  offering  to  prove  before  any  commission  which  should  IM 
sent  to  the  village,  that  the  def^idant,  and  his  father  b^rt  hiiti^ 
has  possessed  and  cultivated  four,  six,  or  ten  times  the  quaiitity 
of  land  specified  by  the  collector,  and  that  it  is  on  the  security 
of  this  very  possessicm  that  he  has  been  able  to  borrow  nioney. 
For  all  this  there  is  no  remedy:  the  collector  has  prortounc^ 
the  defendant  to  possess  only  so  much,  and  only  so  much'  carl 
be  sold.  The  judge  is  not  allowed  to  interfere,  not  even  wh^h 
the  report  rests  solely  on  the  statement  of  the  putwaree%  who^ 
for  a  small  bribe,  will  declare  a  defendant's  share  to  be  one 
tenth  of  what  it  really  is,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  his  land 
may  be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  the  decree.  ^ 

Then,  again,  the  mode  of  stating  what  a  man's  share  of  kn 
estate  is,  is  most  vague.  It  is  not  given  in  acres,  but  in  biswah^, 
Inswansees,  &c.  (these  terms  explained  a  pi^e  or  two  baek),  aild 
when,  after  a  world  of  trouble,  so  much  land,  or  rather  so  many 
biswahs,  &c.,  are  sold,  no  man  knows  what  is  sold,  or  where  H 
is  situated ;  what  portion  of  the  groves  or  tanks  of  the  viliia^e 
belong  to  that  share;  and  the  consequence  of  this  loose  mode  df 
proceeding  is  according  as  the  creditor's  or  the  debtor's  family 
may  be  the  more  rich  or  powerful.  In  the  former  instance,  the 
debtor's  family  will  stop  the  sale,  by  paying  the  demand  of  the 
creditor,  in  order  to  prevent  his  becoming  the  purchaser  of  th6 
land,  by  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  they  would  be  stdbj^t  to 
much  annoyance  and  loss.  In  the  second  ease,  the  debtot-'s 
fiimSy  threaten  all  intending  purchasers  wiA  their  ill-Will,  arid 
diereby  pifevent  the  land  being  sold.  The  numbers  of  reports 
frdm  the  cdSectors  of  the  sales  not  having  been  effiscted,  in  6on^ 
sequence  of  no  purchasers  being  forthcoming,  is  quite  surpdisibg; 
and  thus  the  ^6r  plaintift  are  defrauded  of  their  money.  It  it 
very  dUftrent  when  a  collector  seiafcs  goods  for  sale  to  r^i^^ 

•  Putwaree,  a  Tillage  regi#<^ar.4>f.lM«df^pflni9ef  of  gn^,  man  oifs^ni^,^. 
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(ts69ile]^7x;lftm>ir  pontiooj  of!  i^hat  Pt^//attedbfd$  >  tber^jisteml^Mtyr 

heep^iipij^Qurtown.ichBraolelr::  'ldave>tbii^  people  tolgdtJHiftifcsiflBi 
tfo^^nmnii  1  »I  >bJ9g' t<r aasuiie  dny  lestddrs  ibat  tl/hivolkmTO^/manjn 
ofrfetehippoeefidingft*  >  Ihdeedy  to  «h6w  ithe-  anhiftlafay  fiatnue/ofc 
soirieiuf/Aie  ooUeoleraf  drdevs,  a  case  was  latdly!  bndugbfeitQ'^thei 
i»ticeicffithe  So(^erkM^:Cburlv  in  which' ode  of  tbesejofibeibolain 
by/am irbiMr^  orderirla^rersed.ii  decree  of  ibe  .-Qiivilj^oiiffii  givbd 
tmoDl^y'HnXilydars  pceilbiftsly^  and  turned  the  o]d:pr(^)dotpr^Krafe' 
ofibidiestiUe'becBiiseiheihad  taken  some,  personal idiiblikeritolbimiiB 
r:^^Aifi»ri6acfa  piiooeediiigs  have  *  been  .canri(3d  >on  ifbcciiiore/tfaa^ 
tbii^^^'ears^  it  i&  iio  wonder  that  laaded  tenyves  hive  rbeeni 
brought!  into  fitidb  oonltiBion  that  no  ooae  could  mtice-saf  tiilei'i 
Widhiai  H)is  four  months  a  district  }ud^  (reported  offloaaliyfito) 
tbeiSu|)erior<(i)ourt)  that  in  his  court  landed  propbviy  ii^dybiodri 
ceoBedl  to -'be 'accepted  or  ewn  offered  as  secutity*:  mer^ibd^/ 
oaudeiiheiTeqnired  two  very  simple  conditionsj^^flrsikjrthat  >diGo 
pi^l:*iimiH)i&ri(ig!  bimself' as  security  should  state  fpliirily 'df^ 
itaiabert^iofiQcres  he  possessed;  secondly,  tbiit  on  ji  siunnuusyi 
eoiiii^Uiryiiniliis  ^riilage,  his  •claim  should  not  be  dispiutedx<  •-  There) 
are  few  men  in  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Proviwfeesl  whrfotaii}l<||L) 
cbmpl^:bri(lp  these 'conditions.  Is  not  thisa  meIancUoly<6tairimbr 
a'«oiificry»to»liiuyre'been  r<educed  td?  and  s^l  more  hffmhiM)h$iA=i 
it}2rthbt>dt>iha9  be^  effboted  not  by  any  ibece^sity^^bnt  i^/idiei 
ignoranoe<'aindi'^uttentioh  of  siicdessiv^  Enj^h^iftinotibniui^ 
Iititb^  l^t^vd^^'ctf^Mi*.  ^Holt  MbckeiiBtie^s  minmes'lbefiire  i^med$^ 
-«^inst<^(bf  i«fci0g»tliep06^1e  ad  they  msteK^we(ift)n!edri|lMyi|if» 
into  <iill>iirt<^ngy^ubilsr>  pobf ti^s  ^  to  -  i»ee«  in^^licafbkf  i  Ifet^^r^aiMlB 

s«¥ib^bl^'^^tfiim(HV)^f#iimi^a^^^  of'Wi^htt<^^  mblHi^6i»diif%{ 

0mAv0^^  wjdfbu^  jfu^i^a^^in^ckig^di,  4tifd^j«^ 

^iAifiA^«rviM€iino[iril*(^^^l')'><{  ^>if-^  milAni  'to  buimd ^*    ''.blo^ 


J 


'wie^boviirhaifiii  eili{ttb49dr>\\4tallKth«i]^^icil0li^ttQri  Wdl^^^  w^i^^lbdt^ 
theii3fasve>^«fto^eir€siittha;tvm  >dtei{^i»6  iw^gajriiiig  tlatid^  b^^eiAp 

abyariiyiliue  ari%klif|^ti»*s«'^iUniebs  in  ebs^loflpossi^iim  jaoquiiM^'^ 
foAiep^ajUdittiiatf  uiobutreceady^  actoab  ^o6des^Ioa'iiB\'lariably8{ 
fbiiiediot]ibr>grcmktd^  of  the  decision"  of  itfael'tal 
beftr^  llittr((e®ilmry  WAS  acquired  hf  the  feitiAio/  l^h^^ kmfii^td 
stime'fjadgci^  Tvjhd  Vere'  pferfccriy  bwareietfTItniiBq  and) vhxie vdoeoM 
si(niEdly>tlidli:<dr  loiie^  ^afoer:  giving  •  la  decSsidn*  (bf)^the>-  vbe^tamtiil'dp 
ofasdi-^^tfaatliewas^quite  aliTeJto*  the  injiikioeihq  i^acan^ii^, 
\mt)thaAfhi  <fould  lidt  lielp  it;  and  that  if:  he  ^riereitoy^rirfefidJ 
recDfy  just  kicci^dny  foufofded  on  the  eustoffns  cif  itjie^peopl^rnntf 
o(rfy/4+BraKi(tt:beTC¥ersed,  and  the  abstpaot  law  trevieeiekl  toirbiW 
beani^^ (probably  irebeive  a  reprimand  froiii<  tbei&^^eiJbecfii&st^l 
wiiA /ifcrbom  all' law  was  gospel.  Wheo  Oldr^  Hxiiit  icMackbwBsr) 
caihejAdi'tbeillJpper  Provinces,  in,  1827^  a»d  i»^ith(pSQdt)^okiBD 
s^ate  ^CitiUings^'' it  iis  no  wonder  that  he^houldtjbet  iftiKieuftj^ 
h^HOiaichangetin  the' mode. of  administering  aifair^jofiisomaJGCiDli 
cartaii^  sorh* ::I  qbote  the  ibUowiiig  fiio«irhi&9iihtH€t!i6f(ith^i]j9tfe 

oCfQetobdv^  lSSOi>*^':  ■  '/  -nit  ui  ivnn  //'it  ois 

(fff  BjuetHom! (this {(the  eastern)  i»d^  of  the  Jbmna^quitelaitU^ent) 
slatri(6f rthki^  piweentgr  itself ;  ^  for  ttheire  the  oiillabr0l'e»t  coyofipai^fi-s 
ihfHyM^etjdhwgi  4he>  English  gentlemen  Jittle^  *bftJ)«fif[lQn<idilng3  i 
Begiilatibnfliatt-eiejrfbrded,  aiid)i^  QbaePV/edjnfeufciftooonmoiiHji 
sifyHWi^h  'whfotfpraeljical  I'lesuU^  .Uhe 'Mdl.il/; c^psilliii^ljr  ^qiiitel 
oppo^tt^itodih^/aplparent  resfi}lt«>  )Man]^  >tiiq^i$fttel  i^Ui^fSdf^ei^ 
aKonat;^ jilndet?;  aUj' ^6  9Koi«les-  >ef >firai*d( y^n^ffoQgn^tiifdt^ oinr 
K^Ial|i0n)3l*i^fi;  ISfiJJ  ;r(a«drjbrg^fiW^D[Wtn»|i«»  ^A-^i^  ^§|fJ 
lV»4teftw%jpertdff*  f^fti»e,defftult(  pf/ihftiriidi^f^cjiwfeL'iw^^iiWjftfJfirj 

sold."     "  Instead  of  taking  the  peoprej^ibdj5i6t:^|»4/^»eiiw*ft/ 
them  into  all  incongruous  positions,  to  meet  inapplicable  laws ;  and 
their  properties  wer^^tietC<6iMiatity'«hrcfl^ttQd^i^^  of  indes<?ribable 
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eoafusion)  from  a  system  of  reYeoue  oumagemeat  oonduc^led 
without  judicial  investigation,  and  of  judicial  decision  widiottt 
revenue  knowledge*  Every  district,  consequendy,  presents  a 
great  number  of  wrongs,  which  every  one  sees  oi^ht  to  be  re^ 
dressed,  but  for  which  the  most  skilful  regulationists  can  scarcely 
tell  the  injured  in  what  shape  they  are  to  seek  redress ;  and  the 
people  ace  bewildered  amongst  the  various  opinions  and  prin"* 
ciples  of  the  public  officers." 

Matters  have  at  length,  however,  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  thai 
something  should  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  rescue  the 
landed  tenures  from  the  anomalous  and  incomprehensible  state 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced.  Government  have,  however, 
made  one  great  step*  For  the  last  year  and  half  a  surveyor  and 
junior  revenue  officer  have  been  employed  in  each  district,  pre* 
cisely  on  the  plan  recommended  in  No.  XVIIL,  which  was 
published  in  July  1838.  The  revenue  officer  ascertains  the 
boundary  of  each  estate ;  and  where  it  is  disputed,  he  is  autho- 
rized to  oblige  the  parties  to  appoint  arbitrators,  by  whom  the 
matter  is  immediately  settled,  and  whose  award  is  final,*  The 
surveyor  then  forms  a  map  of  the  estate^  with  all  its  grovesj 
tanks,  roads,  and  other  principal  points :  he  also  marks  the  cul- 
tivated, culturable,  and  waste  land.  After  him  comes  the  native 
surveyor,  who  fills  in  the  detail  of  the  different  fields.  This  is» 
of  course,  not  done  with  any  technical  exactness;  but,  having 
the  surveyor's  map  for  the  basis,  it  is  sufficiently  correct  to 
enable  any  person  to  know  which  field  is  meant,  in  the  event  of 
any  dispute  or  suit.  I  believe  every  field  is  numbered ;  but 
whether  the  names  of  the  respective  owners  or  occupiers  have 
yet  been  fully  ascertained,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I(  is,  how*- 
ever,  intended  to  do  so.  The  board  of  revenue,  with  th^  3ani?«- 
tl^  of  Government,  have  followed  this  up  by  autborizii^  a 


*  The  only  dan^r  is,  tliat  when  two 
or  three  insulated  cases  of  injustice  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  shall 
have  been  discovered-^and  such  will 
to  a  certainty  occur,  whatever  care 
may  have  been  taken;  for  in  some 
cftses  the  young  revenue  offioer  who 
was  employed  on  the  duty  was  quite 
unfit  for  it — ^the  danger  is,  that  Go- 


vernment will,  as  they  httve  toOJ^AeA 
done,  enact  a  general  law,  on  aopount 
of  a  particular  evil,  and  appoint  a  com- 
miesiou  to  revise  Uia  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent boundary  settlements.  3etter 
let  the  insulated  injustice  stand,  than 
jNit  every*  thing  iofo  oK^ifu^aiKaU  qvw 
the  Upper  Provinces. 
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eetdLeuocfit^F  tw^xty  yeariS)  on  terms  e&icul«ted  to  leave^a  feir 
t^)mm  /o(  profit-  to  tlie  cuItivBtor.  Anything  like  a  Ryotwar 
settlement  is  as  miKsh  as  possible  avoided;  and  eoUectKMrs  are 
probibilied  fcenn  enquiring  into  any  claim  to  land  unless  die  dis* 
po!9S)ession  haye  occurred  within  a  year :  all  others  are  referred 
to  the  eivil  court.  This  last  rule  has  given  more  satisfaction  to 
the  people  than  can  readily  be  conceived;  while  the  native 
officers  are  lamenting  the  sad  diminution  of  their  golden  harvest 
which  has  been  thereby  caused. 

One  more  step  is  now  required  under  this  head;  to  be 
guided  by  the  native  customs,  throwing  aside  the  incubus  of 
abstract  law  (which  never  was  followed  in  the  matter  under  dis« 
eussion  until  introduced  by  us) ;  to  take  actual  possession  as  the 
basis  of  a  law,  and  declare  that  no  man  shall  be  ousted  by  any 
thing  but  a  decree  of  a  civil  court.  Some  minor  provisions 
would  be  required  regarding  the  preferring  of  suits.  When  any 
portion  only  of  an  estate  were  claimed,  the  plaintiff  should  be 
required  to  state  his  demand,  not  by  biswahs,  biswansees,  &c.  but 
by  the  actual  number  of  acres  he  sued  for ;  and  to  accompany  his 
petition  or  plaint  by  a  map  copied  from  that  in  the  collector's 
office,  which  for  a  small  fee  he  would  be  allowed  to  procure, 
showing  the  actual  portion  of  land  for  which  he  sued,  including 
groves,  tanks,  streams,  &c.,  if  any;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
same,  with  the  names  of  the  owners  of  those  lands  which  bor- 
dered on  the  litigated  portion.  A  judge  would  then  understand 
his  ground  in  a  suit  regarding  land,  which  is  rarely  the  case  at 
present.  The  requisition  of  such  particulars  would  doubtless 
prevent  many  suits  from  being  preferred — frivolous  demands, 
hstving  scarce  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  but  they  would  not  in 
die  least  deter  those  whose  claims  rested  on  good  grounds. 
Finally^  as  soon  as  completed,  the  new  setdement  should  be 
declared  perpetual ;  but  this  has  been  so  often  urged  in  these 
papers,  that  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  next  step  is  the  introduction,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a 
l3,>v  of  pi5imogeniture.  The  system  of  equal  division  of  landed 
and  other  real  property  among  sons  or  co-heirs,  is  the  curse  of 
any  country  in  which  it  obtains;  at.  least  of  any  which  contains 
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a  .larire  population  :  in  one  like  America,  whfere  immoise.ti'acts 
OL  the  richest  spil  may  be  had  aUnost  for  asking  for,  the^viLmay 


lamily  of  landed  property  irom  keepmg  their  station  ifi  societ" ' 
m  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  or  even  of  one  or  Jwo,  the 

?d  to  the  con- 


i! 


for,  a  considerable  tmie  be  less  felt,     Jt  eliectually  prevents  any 
landed  prop 
urse  of  q.  few 

majority '6f  the  members  must  inevitably  be  rfeduced  to  the  con- 

<V.  3till:'U  .I'tilr  'III,  v^..  :   -'-■  'Vfi,  ..;.    *:.    '  .      ,   :  ■  .i>iU  i;  riiiJii*» 

dition  ot  petty  labourers.  1  he  law  m  question  has  alsp  a  consi- 
li'ifjiuLiKM^r'Lir  '  .i;  -;.  'v  •  •  ,  • '  .  .,  '  1*  -"■•='  V^'^'W^V 
dexable  tendency  tp  lead  to  a  despotism,  either  direct,  or  through 

the  more  c^ircuitous  route  of  jnob  rule,  and  the  nse  qi  some 

mihtary  dictator.     The  great  want  that  has  been  felt  ^n  the 

British-Iiidian  adpiinistration,  is  that  of  a  respectable  body  bi 

ffl^'irietore.  ^alink  between  the  rulers  and  th^^. 

,  Liberty  and  equality  are  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  the  equalitv 
of  poverty  which  is  benencial  to  a  country :  a  country  can  no 
more  thrive,  whatever  may  be  said  by  theorists,  about  every  jnan 

,with  ms  cottaee  and  his  acre  of  ground,  without  a  due  g^r^qatipn 
ot  ranks  of  society,  than  a  reffiment  could  be  kept  m  order* 
witjh  only  tbe  field  officers;  when  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
little  move  than  a  bare  subsistence,  no  hope  can  be  entertained 
oLedjac^tiori  ^r  improvement :  the  whole  will  be  little  higher  in 
tlie  scale  of  rationality  than  animals. 

Such  a  law  as  is  proposed  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  people ; 
torstrange  as  my  readers  may  think  it,  the  rule  oi  primogeniture 
was  n^  practice  among  them,  until  we  "forced  them  into  all  iif- 


coiigruous  positions  to  meet  inapplicable  laws"  far  mpre  ^oimion 
'than*  the 'abstract  law  of  equal  division.  Wherever  the  title  of 
rajah,  pi;  nuwab*  (prince)  was  attached  to  an  estate,  it  always 
aesceii3e(i  ■  unbroken  to  the  eldest  son.  Thi^  was  often  the  case 
^^iiriSioy^  ^^ich  bad  ttie  tide  of  Thakobr  (dneffeinil  '^fc 
^m^ll^^^be^n'^sbppo^  by  tlie  English, '^';la!tt^^^i^ 
'\^if^'^^T?ot  far'f^^^    whence  1  write,  a  suit  is'Ww'priceeain 

A  thaKoor  died  leaving  two  sons  by  two  wives.     The  mother  of 

bsJoup  sd  l)li'0'>  r.\ieiyj  J(.«  ';.i»'n:)..'.'ii  :>•.,;-  -:  iniiior.)  H  yd  lo  ,jns/ii 


of  a  man  of  that  rank  call  themselves 


and  extorting  money.    They  are  the 


^ 
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the  lands  have  descended  undivided  tp  the  emest,  as  can  ^- 
proved  by  thousands  ot  the  mpst  respectable  witpesses ;  and  in 
the  second,  all  the  other  relations,  uncles,'  and  cousins,  to  the 
twentieth  d^gree^  protest  against  the  riffht  of  the  youufferson  to 
claim  a  share:  tney  say  "  our  ance3tors  gave  .up  their  riffhtS  to 
support  the  di£^nity  of  me  cbiettam,  and  as  tlus  has  continuea 
tor  several  generations,  neither  by  custom  nor  law  can  any  division 
now  take  place*:  but  if  the  lands  are  to  he  divided,. what  right 

'  > ' ;  *      f ! '  '    '  '  ■  l')I*'i'')''I't'  n^f  fl 

have  thesQ  two  brothers  to  take  half  each?    Let  us  go  bacK  h} 

fv'/T-rt     .  .     .     •    ^.    ^rr    4:,;[r.f?T-iT.!)rifr 

the' earliest  ancestor  we  can  trace,  and  pegm  dividing  there,  .coa- 

.•iuv\'<:   ■■;'     ,.■.•.  .      ^       .'•'•:-u  v;,,fM  h'.hfuu 

tmiiing  the  division  at  every  generation,  so  that  every  one  of.  us 
may  obtain  his  share  according  to  the  abstract  law  of  the  case,^  if 
that  is  to  be  the  rule  of  practice."  This  is  unanswerahle,  ac- 
cording  to  the  custom  and  law  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  jpstice. 
But  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  will  be  disregarded,  aad 
that;  accordmg  to  our  fanciful  idea  of  the  abstract  law  of  tne 
,case,  the  estate  will  be  divided  among  the  two  brothers.  Tnw 
sort  of  subversion  of  all  their  laws  and  customs,  is  probabhr  one 
of  the  specimens  of  the  blessings  which  the  British-tndian 
government  have  conferred  on  the  people  of  India.  , 

There  is  another  strange  cmomaly  in  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty  among  the  natives.  By  the  law,  a  man  cannot  bequeath 
his  property  of  any  description,  by  will,  to  one  son,  to  the  pre- 
ludice  of  the  others,  and  a  suit  by  onp  son,  for  a  whole  estate, 
(such  suits  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  preferred)  founded  on 
a'  win,  woujd  be  dismissed,  either  in  a  native  or  a  British  court 

'^-.ir)  -Jilt  t:  ii'-i  -.'-,!        .  .  •      •'    »■       "     •  ".'  «:    {••i^'wv)-.')}) 

.,7rr  *??5.P^.^  Hmdoos^qr  Muhamwe^ans.,,yetm,,j»p3^^: 

,  It  may  De  seized  and  sold  for,  arr<?ars  of  revenuft  due  to  Goyern- 
ment,  or  by  a  creditor ; — and  hundreds  of  cases  could  be  quoted 

^ to(iLrth'8lJ4l|ie30iii»a9^^  upheld.^'  > Wh«t 'tUeiif'19^ 

Off)  ^lii  70(IT      vaiioHi  ^ii.'j'i'^i/.')  hni?    ^^j/I)?iji'»'(i  (*«*»  inn  n.Ji  to  ffj>(n  i:  io 


oean»of  t)M'Iftw>of 'enta»,  which  ii»  implied  in  tfi^  ^fbhiBitn'oii' 
to  devtte  ftepeitty  by  wU!  i6  one  of  several  co-heirs  tb'^thii 
esicluBion  of  th«  others!  ?  How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  evacfe  the 
law,  by  giving  his  property  before  his  death  (talcing  tare  to  com- 
ply with  the  legal  enactments  regarding  gifts  of  property)  to  ilie 
son  whom  he  wishes  to  succeed  him :  or  by  means  of  a  eonte^- 
nienc  friend,  he  may  make  up  a  pretended  sale  to  th^iatter,' ^«Hit?' 
some  time  after  will  do  the  same  to  the  owner's  son.  '    ^''  ' 

The  contradiction  which  exists  between  the  law  and  pl^ci- 
tice  is  anomalous  and  absurd  to  a  degree ;  the  litigation,  fraud, 
and  roguery  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  immense;  th^  gradttkl 
and  inevitaUe  reduction  of  all  landed  proprietors  to  the  situation 
of  paupers ;— all  these  are  circumstances  which  should  induce  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  altering  the  law  on  tlui^ 
head ;  more  especially  when  we  view  the  matter  in  another  light 
What  will,  what  must,  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Whei^  is  it  to 
end  ?  If  one  person  can,  with  ease,  cultivate,  and  comfortabfy 
live,  and  bring  up  his  family,  on  the  produce  of  twenty  acres, 
what  will  be  the  state  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  ?  The  chief 
revenue  of  the  British-Indian  government  is  derived  from  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  land ;  how  will  this  be  realized  when  each 
cultivator  possesses  land  just  sufficient  to  support  existence  ? 
contracts,  bonds,  and  laws,  for  punishment,  will  be  all  in  vain ; 
each  man  will  sow  his  crop,  cut  it,  and  sell  it :  to  attempt  to 
prevent  this  will  require  an  army  of  revenue  officers  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  cultivators  themselves ;  and  as  for  reali2lng 
balances,  all  that  will  be  left  for  Government  will  be  to  sei^e 
each  man's  covering  of  coarse  cloth,  and  his  few  earthen  pots. 
To  adl  his  land  would  be  useless,  it  would  not  fetich  above  a  few 
pence^  npd  the  purchaser  wotdd  do  just  the  same*  This  may 
not  happen  in  our  time,  and  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated  by 
accidental  ciroumstaiK^s,  but  the  ultimate  result  is*  as  ine^taUe 
as  the  decay  of  a  tree  after  it  has  passed  its  full  growths   >.  h  . 

In  some  countries,   the  members  of  a  family  ai-e  fbtinjd''tb.'.. 
enter  in  agreements  among  themselves,  to  obviate  the  eiril  of  * 
such  a  law;   nor  is  such  an  occurrence  unkn,owi)  in/jlgd^  .'  .^L 
Jersey  and  Guerasey,  wh^e  equal  division  exists,  hiwWBitemBiJik  ' 
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with  a  view  of.  obviating  the  evib  which*  am  praotieallj  expe-^ 
rienced*.  Little,  however,  can  be  expected  from  private  arrangeN 
ments^  or  patchwork  laws,  which  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  tbe 
evil ;  inasmuch  as  with  the  majority  of  peojJe,  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  immediate  enjoyment,  will  weigh  much  more 
than  that  of  benefit  to  others.  This  consideration  may  alky  the 
fears  of  those  who  imagine  that  a  law  of  primogeniture  would 
create  overgrown  estates,  and  raise  up  too  great  and  too  power- 
ful an  aristocracy.  It  will  be  centuries  before  such  a  thing  eoUld 
happen  in  India,  nor  could  it  happen  in  any  country,  provided 
entails  were  prohibited :  land,  indeed,  has  been  so  subdivided, 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  consolidate  the 
different  portions  into  large  or  moderate  farms,  so  as  to  allow  a 
field  for  attempting  improvements,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  its  re-division.  It  is  lamentable  in  India  to  see  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  old  families ;  the  ruin  of  their  rt* 
sidencies ;  and  the  absence  of  any  middle  class,  to  whom  the 
peasants  might  look  for  example,  and  assistance  in  times  of  diffi- 


•  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  law 
Awards  two-thirds  to  the  sons,  one- 
third  to  the  daughters ;  and  the  islands 
are  described  as  covered  with  pretty 
liule  famirhoiises,  and  contented  fa- 
milies, on  their  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
each.  This  Is  rery  romantic  and 
charming.  In  half  a  century  we  shall 
see  them  living  in  small  cottages,  work- 
ing haid  to  ouftivate,  eaoh  family  its  ten 
or  fifteen  acres,  with  little  or  no  educa- 
tion. In  another  half  century  we  shall 
find  them  living  in  hovels,  eaoh  with 
its  three  or  four  acres,  slaving  like 
horses,  with  scarce  food  to  eat  or 
clothes  to  cover  them,  and  with  about 
as  much  knowledge  as  the  cattle  that 
drftw  their  ploughs,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  cottage^and-acre  visionaries.  It 
may  perhaps  take  five  or  six  genera- 
tions, if  their  families  are  very  small, 
to  arrive  at  this  pitch  of  degradation ; 
hut  with  such  customs,  it  is  their  in- 
evitable fate.  But  they  have  a  law, 
which  I  believe  exists  also  in  France, 
that  if  the  eldest  don  can  pay  the  value 
of  the  others'  shares,  he  may  take  the 
whole ;  it  is  however  rare  that  the 
eldisst  son  I  has  the  neons  of  djoing 


this.  The  law  was  expressly  made  to 
prevent  the  too  great  splitting  of  estates. 
There  cannot  be  stronger  proof  that  the 
thinking  part  of  the  people  themselves 
perceive  the  evil  principle  of  their  sys* 
tem  of  equal  division,  by  their  having 
enacted  a  law  expressly  intended  to 
counteract  it.  If  their  old  custon  be 
really  good,  why  make  a  law  to  check 
it?  and  if  it  be  bad,  why  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  at  once  P  They  cannot, 
unfortunately.  The  descensus  is  easy 
enough,  but  the  rewocare  gradnm  is 
not  quite  so  easy  a  matter. 

It  is  not  very  probable,  that  a  nation 
in  which  this  custom  of  e^ual  division 
of  landed  property  has  for  sometime 
existed,  wUt  ever  relinquish  it,  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  a  power  which  they 
have  no  means  of  resisting,  such  as  a 
foreign  conqneror  or  military  dictstor; 
The  reason  is,  that  the  majority  of 
people  prefer  present  ease  and  comfort 
to  the  general  benefit  of  their  ooantry ; 
and  the  younger  sons  must  always  be 
a  muoh  laaoee  nnmerons  body  than  the 
elder  ones.  But  by  the  law  I  propose 
for  India,  a  man  may  leave  his  estate 
to  any  son  he  pleseas. 


hmm  OMrried  to  a  mttoh  gttM»  fitxk  under.  fh»  Bipti|fc4nflh||i 
gtmtmmukt  thtn  imder  any  native  power*. 

^ffhm  m^  eonaider  the  limited  extent^  the.  small  ^opolati^^ 
and  ^g^eat  and  unparalleled  posterity  and  power  of  £n|^inilb 
it  k  obvicHis  that  there  must  have  been  some  princi{de  ajt  wi^lo 
haw  prodiaoed  this  i  and  I  believe,  if  prc^rly  analysedi  it  if^nkl 
be  feund  attributable  m&re  to  the  law  of  prim(^eniture  than  to 
any  other  cause.  The  efFecls  have  been,  that  younger  ms) 
instead  of  bdng  contented  with  moderate  temporary  c^fifiKHti 
with  the  prospect  of  leaving  their  sons  or  grandsons  in  a  situa- 
tion little  above  day-labourers,  have  been  obliged  to  go  fcarth 
into  the  world,  and  struggle  for  their  own  livelihood ;  and  ifQ^ine 
of  them  have  founded  families  more  wealthy  than  tJiat,  firom 
which  they  originally  sprung.  Others  being  endowed,  with  a 
moderate  life-income,  have  remained  single,  devoting  themselves 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  the  heads  of  the  families  have,  in  fMis- 
ceediag  generations,  often  acquired  such  influence  over  tUffir 
tenantry,  that  they  have  been  often  able  to  coimteract  the  instil 
gations  of  the  factious  and  evil-disposed.  It  is  not  unfjreqjipeptly 
urged  in  England,  that  the  mejority  of  eldest  spns,  knpwit^g 
thattb^y  must  succeed  to  the  estate,  prefer  amusement  .^ .  4tM% 
in  th^ir  youth,  and,  consequently,  are  very  imfit  for  tl^ .  ^\t^ 
situatipns  in  which  they  are  in  manhood  often  placed.  Tb^  ia 
some  truth  in  this:  but  when  we  legislate  in  India,. let  lU.italp 
the^gootdand  leave  the  bad,  when  we  borrow  from  {^gli^h  ]aw< — 
hithertQ'W^  have  usually  done  just  the  contrary.  .,       >  .  . 

Thrive. rules,  tberrfore,  are  required; —    .  ...... 

Fir«tr  The  quantity  of  land  in  the  actual  possessipnofseag)! 
own^r  or  oullivalor  having  been  ascertained,  it  should  be  4b^ 
claredf.  that,  aa  Jong  as  be  paid  his  rent,  heAonldiiMil  be  dh^ 
turbed  by  anything  but  a  decree  of  a  €ii(iliooMCt«« 

^  n^  m\j  benefit  iir^hh  X  ttllotr 
that  tbe  English  govemmcmt  has 
ifunm  4e  'te*  paapls  nf  lii(tt«««<^ree« 
oeaR.fiMil  Inraga  laT«sioa«tMliift  heie 
fiwail  wm  iii||iii^«  Foniietly  4me  m 
two  Maa  waiud  ftl  iMMclai  <m  iha 
baail  iaanai  t^its^aail  4b« 


( '  i  •  •  i  1 1  '  I  >  I  ( < : 


#oii1d  d^tetod  tuibfblfeli  M»fiiiAi  so 
that  those  who  were  left  Uf ad  fMCIf 
ooaifartaUgr.  No^ihawaiaaaMiiai, 
they  all  lifts^lmitiiey:  ait  Ml  mMk: 
Ibata  itftaa  lMAfd<waiaiarfa«^tlia^ 
fRiMaai,  and  fnim  AaaM  ^lalaai. 


II 


fltSSISb^^^  of  Jflndusf  and  Muhammedans,  %M  to  enact ^ac 
every  man  shall  be  absolute 'W^^esS^  owner 'bftlie  propertjCof 
^^Kkret^llatilre,'  Wliichihe  mdy  now  possess  6r  hereafter  Acquire, 
wln<kil're%r{a{cet6  the  means  by  which  it  was  4cquii%d— f  ro- 
HiS^t^at  c6nrse,"lhey  were  legal  according  fothe  existing  law 
MffiKf{ri!clice— and  that  he  mity  absolutely  dispose  of  it  bjr  gifll 
'^y,"#i;'or  any  other  legal  mode.  '     '    '  ^ '    ; ''^-  "^ 

'^'ThircByV'Ifhat  all  Veal  property  of  any  person  dying  intestate 
fe^crfaa^pai^-te  his  eldest  son  or  heir.  '  ,      '  '      '  " 

"'jVfU.'Ehtafls  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  *  ,  *- •  ' 
'  *l''ciiinot  See  that  this  slight  infringement  of  their  customs 
ftt((fl!c^ted  iii  the  last  rule,  would  be  any  hardship  on  tfie  people^ 
l9Hife  ^H'lly  'one  has  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  coitiing  under  that 
ftiw.^ "  I^W6u]ld^ven  go  further,  and,  to  prevent  Htigatioh,  i^oiild 
hhUdfl'^dt  wh^n  a  man  divided  his  property  to  several  partl^^i 
lii^l^'h^  had  so  specified  and  defined  the  share  lefi:  to  ekch','ihai 
iK^i^  cbtild  be  no  mistake,  the  will  should  be  nuH  aticl  VdM,"^iid 
thfe^teSl^  pi'o^etty  should  devolve  to  the  eldest  'Tllerfetiiigirt 
^Iti ''b^  t( '  !KMn<:)fi^  provision,  that  on  an  eldest  son  succeedhig^^d 
Miy  ttifi4r'«r  Idrided  property,  by  the  fetter's  dying  iiiteitate,' 'hl4 
iO^tildl^'f^Uired  to  give  his  brothers  and  ^it^rs  ^hd  i^kiii^ 
iJttitiaifiM^  C  smsOl  annuity  in  money  for  their  Ifvesi  th^  dhA^hitt 
tif  *Mkko  b^  I'e^lbned  in  proportion  to  the  rent  bf  the  ditii!tie; 
StouM  d  'iiou^^  tie'  left*  to  two  or  more  sharers,*  •  W  'j^^ehU ^ thfe 
etr{P«i)^qufeAce^  described  in  No.  XLIII.  it  should'f^'ltt^n^ 
sold,  and  the  proceedisr  paid  to  the  parties.  I  aitr'iMSMM'by 
several  English  merchants  Who  have  lived  iHiibRg'^  tile' peb|)le, 
llM!Hl»y<'Hi»F&'i^^iis6n  to  bdkvc;  thfiac  mtoy  of  tli^  ybbbg^r^s^s, 
ptJk\wi\U]y*Atabag^  the>  !Hiiri«his,  wbidd'  W  plem^d ' #lth''stl<»h ^H 
IflpW)  <«i^  j^bitt  M&e  ^uin^of  tHe^ddi  flibiMedt '  kM *tty*o4tttri:^ 
quiries  incline  nie'Wtheaame^opliikrti.*  's»*^  viut\\nin  <d  IrMlvn 

w.  T'J^^^wMw*  »P^.  it  ^o^d,.be  pwai|i%  bpwficu^l  ^(aonff  the 

tihita  b^4ii  it  ii  ui't#  I'iiH  \f  Ai  u>(<}  I  '-K^i  jm  Mii<t*  •v'i  <'  t.  juit  'nii  Ibu* 
stelialitMi»tl^ill4tiilnMliin.lMBi»    in»ia«y^Hiigiw«lni|{M)oln^^ 

inon.|i«4li(^  iiifaiitte^kMMf  i^itt  Miming  ]Mhie.ibe6B#  mmT  HqiuldimmfML  <wl 
girl  who  was  unmarried  al  twenty-  I  <lii»iil%tlinl|ii»r  \iM§i9L  JwwfeaaUi  1 1  iJ 
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Muhammedan  families  of  rank.  The  system  of  the  British  go- 
vernment has  been  to  exclude  these  from  all  official  employment; 
by  the  division  of  the  family  property,  no  one  of  the  descendants 
baa  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  having  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  they 
too  often  lose  all  self-respect,  spend  their  lives  in  licentious- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  die  in  debt  and  in  disgrace.  The 
division  of  property  is  one  great  cause  of  this.  All  the  sons  of  a 
nuwab,  like  French  counts,  are  allowed,  at  least  tacitly,  to  adopt 
the  title ;  and  each  thinks  himself  too  grand  a  personage  to  accept 
any  inferior  employment ;  were  all  but  the  eldest  prdliibited 
from  adopting  the  title,  their  pride  would  be  les8»ied»  and  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  accept  employments,  especially  since 
the  very  respectable  situations  of  deputy  collector,  and  principal 
sudder  ameen^  are  now  open  to  them,  and  might  thus  become 
respectable  or  valuable  m^nbers  of  sodety. 

But  to  conclude.  To  attempt  to  rescue  the  landed  tenures 
from  the  ^^  indescribable  confusion''  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  "  settlements  made  in  confessed  igncHranee^"  by 
^*  revenue  manangement  conducted  without  judicial  invest^* 
tion,''  and  by  ^^  judicial  decision  without  revenue  knowledge ;'' — 
to  remedy  the  anomaly  and  absurdity  which  exists  between  the 
law  and  practice  of  both  Hindus  and  Muhammedans; — nd 
to  create  some  private  and  defined  property  in  hmd,— <ure  objects 
of  paramount  importance.  The  three  suggesliona  contained  in 
this  paper  would,  if  carried  into  effiect,  do  moire  to  r^enerale 
the  U;^r  Provinces^  and  to  attract  skill  and  capital  to  that  part 
of  the  country^  tban  any  others  that  could  be  devised. 
Jvfyl^  1835. 

P.  &  The  opposers  of  the  law  of  primcgaadtttre  usually 
couple  it  in  their  imaginations  with  entails,  and  attribute  the 
evils  of  tlfee  latter  to  the  fixrmer.  The  grand  point  is,  however, 
to  abolish  the  absurd  anomaly  between  abstract  law  and  practice 
which  exists  in  India»  and  to  allow  every  one  to  dispose  of  his 
own  property  as  he  plec^es.  Should  a  man  n^ket  to  make  a  wiU, 
the  question  whether  his  property  should  be  disposed  of  according 
to  primogeniture,  or  equal  division^  is  of  minor  importance* 
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Nd.  LV. 

ON  THE  CAOLS  IN  INDIA. 

SUvixG  more  than  once  alluded  to  tlm  subject^  and  to  die  infa- 
mous state  in  which  the  gaols  in  India  are,  as  regards  the 
reforaiation  of  the  convicts,  I  propose  to  give  a,  ^rt  account  of 
their  construction  and  interior  economy. 

The  gaols  are  divided  into  four,  six,  or  more  large  wards,  each 
calculated  to  contain  100  or  150  men  :  each  ward  has  a  yard  to 
it,  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  wall.  There  is  also  a  ward  for 
women ;  one  for  the  civil  prisoners ;  and  an  hospital.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  single  or  sometimes  a  double  wall,  and  guarded 
by  sentries  inside  and  out.  The  large  wards  are  appropriated  to 
the  working  convicts,  among  whom  are  men  sentenced  to  labour 
in  irons  for  every  period,  from  a  month  or  two,  to  imprisonment 
for  life :  when  sentenced  to  any  period  under  five  years  for  certain 
offences,  they  do  not  work  in  irons.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  gaols 
so  constructed,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  proper  classification 
of  the  {Mrisoners  can  ever  be  made.  All  that  is  attempted  is,  to 
appropriate  one  or  more  wards  to  those  imprisoned  for  fourteen 
years  or  more,  according  to  their  numbers ;  one  or  more  to  those 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years ;  while  lads,  sentwKsed  only  to 
»  few  dsys^  con&oement  for  some  petty  pilfering,  are  placed  in 
the  same  ward  with  others  sentenced  to  every  period  of  imprison^ 
ment  from  one  month  up  to  seven  years.  There  all  herd  together, 
encouraging  one  another  in  their  crimes;  discusssing  robberies; 
boasting  of  thdr  escapes ;  and  forming  i»ie  of  the  finest  schook 
for  teaching  every  species  of  vice  that  could  be  devised.  What- 
ever aman  may  be  when  he  goes  into  g^l,  it  is  a  miracle  if  he  be 
not  a  villain  when  he  comes  out  of  it.  Such  is  the  construction 
oi  our  gaols,  and  classification  of  the  priscoiers.  It  is  dear,  that 
my  attempt  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  discipline  and  of 
lecondary  punishments,  so  as  to  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners,  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question :  no  such  attempt  is 
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inad«^  but  all  confined  for  every  description  of  crime,  go  out, 
under  guards,  to  work  on  the  roads,  in  gangs  of  various  strength. 

For  the  govemment  of  each  gaol  there  is  generally  a  gaoler, 
deputy,  and  jemadar  (sergeant),  with  a  small  number  of  guards, 
in  addition  to  those  who  stand  sentry.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  to 
examiae  daily  the  irons  of  the  convicts ;  to  count  them  as  they  go 
out  and  return  from  work ;  to  examine  the  wards  and  iron  ban 
of  the  gaol ;  to  superintend  the  serving-out  of  the  allowance,  and 
the  purchase  of  their  food  by  the  prisoners :  for  in  India,  every 
man  has  a  money  allowance  daily,  buys  his  food  undressed,  and 
cooks  it  for  himself:  sometimes  two  or  more  mess  together,  but 
this  arrangement  is  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  system  of  serving  out  dressed  food  might 
easily  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  There  are  tribes  of 
Brahmins  who  are  considered  of  such  high  caste,  that,  with  one 
or  two  exertions,  every  caste  of  Hindus  will  eat  food  which  they 
have  dressed,  nor  will  Muhammedans  object,  and  the  poor^ 
individuals  among  these  Brahmins  will  readily  take  service  as 
cooks.  The  advantages  would  be,  that  the  convicts  would  be 
sure  of  finding  a  good  meal  ready  on  their  return  from  work, 
whereas,  at  present,  in  rainy  weather,  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  go  without,  there  not  being  in  some  gaols  any  covered  place 
under  which  they  can  cook;  besides,  where  every  one  of  606 
requires  a  piece  of  ground  about  five  feet  square  for  his  oooku^ 
place,  what  a  space  is  occupied  !  Much  more  work,  also,  would 
be  got  of  the  convicts,  for,  at  present,  they  are  occupied  full  three 
hours  a  day  in  preparing  and  eating  their  meals*. 

The  officers  of  the  gaol  are  paid  on  the  same  parsimoaioos 
scale  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Government  native  employisz  *tlie 
duty  is  very  disagreeable,  and,  accordingly,  they  seek  to  make 
thiemselves  amends  in  the  usual  manner,  by  corruplicn andexjfant- 
tioi^s;  From  every  convict  who  can  afford  to  pay^  a  <certna 
sum  is  taken  weekly:  money  is  paid  by  others,  to  be  ldlowl9d>to 
bd  idle' instead  of  working:  the  friends  of  others,  aldhoa^fcihef 
h^vfe  tin  Oi^derfrom  the  magistrate,  are  rarely  alloiWedtof«ee  their 
relfftionk  witJiout  payiiig  a  douceur.     Sorafttiwies,  a  hiafa'^f-'good 

*  The  natives  of  India  squat  on  the  gronnd  to  cook  their  meals. 
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caste  k  threatened  with  beiBg  obliged  to  sleep  next  to  la  sweeper,  or 
that  thdir  two  cooking-places  shall  be  made  adjoining  each  other. 
These,  and  many  other  modes,  are  resorted  to ;  and  in  general  the 
chief  business  of  collection  is  managed  by  one  or  two  favourite 
convicts,  who,  as  well  as  some  of  the  guards,  of  course,  share  in 
the  profits.  In  former  times,  where  the  friends  have  paid  high, 
and  given  some  sort  of  security,  convicts  have  even  been  allowed 
to  go  home  at  night,  but,  I  believe  this  is  rarely  ventured  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  gaols,  where  the  niumber  of 
prisoners  has  been  great,  the  head  gaoler,  whose  pay  was  30/. 
a  year,  could  make  about  300/. ;  besides  what  was  paid  to  the 
subordinates !  I  believe  more  money  was  made  by  the  Bengal 
gaolers  than  by  those  of  the  Upper  Provinces. 

The  following  is  their  mode  of  working:— they  lea/?e  the  gaol 
soon  after  day-break  (that  is,  before  five  in  the  morning  in  the 
long,  and  about  six  in  the  short  days),  and  in  gangs  of  various 
strength,  from  eight  or  ten  to  a  couple  of  hundred ;  they  have, 
on  the  average,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  go  to  their,  work, 
yet,  from  the  dawdling  way  in  which  they  proceed,  they  raarely 
reach  their  ground  under  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  longer.  The  only 
tools  they  have  are  mattocks  and  small  baskets,  which,  when  filled 
with,  earth,  are  carried  on  the  head:  the  only  mode  of  repairing 
the  roads,  .with  which  they  or  their  guards  are  acquainted,  is  to 
scrape  them  a  little  where  they  have  been  cut  into  ruts,  and  to 
fill  up  any  hole  they  can  find  with  loose  earth  :  where  none  is  to 
be  .procured  nearer,  they  often  bring  the  earth  from  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  I  have  known  this  plan  pursued  at  different  stations 
for  thirty  years  together,  although  abundance  of  excellent  mate- 
rial for  metalling  the  roads  was  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
At  mid-day,  they  are  allowed  an  hour  nominally  to  cook  their 
first  meal ;  but  this  they  never  do,  as  it  would  be  too  much 
tnonble .  to  bring  with  them  their  respective  cooking-pots,  fire- 
wood^ and  other  materials,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
torgoijlio  the  gaol;  so  they  sit  down  comfortably  under  trees, 
some  .eating  the  remnant  of  yesterday's  dinper,  otl^^js  parched 
grain,  and  others  smoking,  till  about  two  or  half-past»  when  they 
return  to  the  gaol  for  the  day. 
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It  m$iy  naturally  be  asked,  why  all  tbk  waste  of  labour,  evea 
when  they  do  work  ?  and  why  is  all  this  idleness  allowed  ?— There 
is  no  one  to  overlook  their  conduct,  or  direct  tfieir  labour.  The 
magistrate,  under  whose  charge  they  are,  has  no  time  for  tUs ; 
besides,  in  the  whoLe  civil  service  there  are  not  perhaps,  five  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  least  notion  how  a  road  should  be  made. 
Again,  the  convicts  were  often  out  in  the  districts,  in  gangs  e£ 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  from  ten  to  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
station,  supplied  with  tents  or  sheds  in  which  they  slept  at  nigfat 
But  it  might  be  said  that  carts  and  wheelbarrows  would  be  better 
than  the  waste  of  labour  caused  by  carrying  the  earth  upon  the 
head.  Certainly ;  but  carts  and  cattle  cost  money,  both  in  the 
prime  cost  and  to  keep  afterwards  in  repair,  and  Government  have 
a  great  aversion  to  expenditure ;  besides  the  chances  are,  that, 
instead  of  performing  the  public  work,  the  carts,  or  many  of  them, 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  private  service  of  the  magistrate 
and  his  friends.  Wheelbarrows  have  sometimes  been  allowed  and 
made ;  but,  should  this  ever  fall  under  the  eye  of  an  English  reader, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  there  are  few  stations  in  India 
where  a  man  could  be  found,  capable  of  diowing  a  native  carpenter, 
who  never  saw  one,  how  to  construct  a  wheelbarrow.  I  reccdlect 
an  instance  not  long  ago,  where,  on  some  being  required,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  an  individual  900  miles  distant,  requesting  him 
to  make  one  for  a  pattern  and  send  it  to  the  place  required. 
These  working  convicts  may  be  constantly  found,  together  with 
all  their  guards  except  two  or  three,  who  keep  watch,  either  sitting 
smoking,  or  fast  asleep,  nearly  the  whole  time  they  are  out.  Some- 
times an  exception  appeared,  that  is,  perhaps,  once  in  four  or 
five  years  in  all  the  Bengal  Presidency,  of  a  m^strate  who 
understood  road-making;  and  who  took  some  pains  dbout  it, 
and  contrived  to  make  the  convicts  work ;  but  the  general  mode 
of  employing  them  in  **hard  labour"  according  to  their  sentence, 
was  as  above  described,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  charge  of 
the  magistrate.  For  want  of  being  properly  superintended,  the 
guards  are  so  extremely  negligent,  that  it  is  perfectly  astonishing 
that  escapes  are  not  daily  made  by  the  convicts. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  a  different  plan  has  been  adopted. 
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Superintendents  and  deputy-superintendents  have  been  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  grand-trunk-road  through  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  convicts  of  the  different 
gaols  have  been  taken  from  under  charge  of  the  magistrates^  and 
transferred  to  those  officers.  It  is  true,  that  these  superintend^ 
ents  are  chiefly  military  men,  selected  entirely  by  interest ;  but 
they  have  also  some  engineers  among  them  who  instruct  the  others ; 
and  the  latter,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  gradually  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  business.  This  new  plan  is  infinitely  better 
than  allowing  the  convicts  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  magi-* 
strates,  both  as  to  their  labour  and  discipline.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  more,  there  will  be  a  very  good  road  from 
Benares  to  Delhi.  But  in  every  gaol,  there  are  still  from  one  to  two 
or  three  hundred  working  prisoners,  who  are  left  under  the  charge 
of  the  magistrate.  And  having  above  described  the  extortion 
which  used  to  be,  and  still  is  in  some  gaols,  practised  upon  the  pri- 
soners by  the  gaol-officers,  I  must  now  turn  the  tables,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  outrages  now  in  several  districts  .perpetrated  by 
the  convicts.  After  reading  the  above  account,  people  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  these  criminals  and  other  prisoners  are  poor,  miser- 
able, half-starved  wretches :  strange  to  say,  it  is  quite  the  contrary : 
the  working  prisoners  of  the  Indian  gaols,  at  least  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  who  have  been  confined  for  any  length  of  time,  are  far 
stouter  and  more  healthy  than  the  peasantry.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  following  experiment.  Select,  by  chance,  100 
convicts,  only  provided  that  no  man  should  have  been  less  than  one 
year  in  gaol— as  much  longer  as  you  please.— Then  send  to  their 
respective  villages,  for  each  man^s  brother  or  cousin,  whose  age 
came  nearest  to  his  own.  Range  the  100  convicts  on  one  side^ 
and  the  villagers  on  the  other,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  as  a 
whole,  the  former  will  be  much  stouter,  stronger,  and  more 
healthy  men  than  the  latter ;  and  there  is  not  a  magistrate  in  the 
country,  or  one  who  has  been  a  magistrate,  who  will  not  agree  in 
this  opinion.  A  pretty  sure  proof  that  the  convicts  must  be  well 
fed,  and  have  an  easy  life :  indeed,  it  is  to  secure  the  latter,  that 
they  pay  the  gaoler  and  the  guards  so  much  in  the  way  of 
douceurs.    A  poor  convict,  who  contents  himself  with  coarse  food. 
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IfdU.  opfc  unfrequoDtly  smve  money  out  of  lib  gBol-allovBnoe,  and 
i^m^t  it  lo  bis  fiiniily*. 

.  j9luty  for  the  last  year  or  two«  the  magiBlitLtes  of  some  '.distrietSy 
haviog,  perhapsf  heard  of  the  aVuses  above  detailed,  Jiave  now 
rifn  wild  on  the  other  side.  Th^  seem  to  thbk  that  they  oaniiQt^ 
too  much  curtail  the  authority  and  dimiidsh  the  power  of  ifaft 
police,  and  of  all  the  native  subordinates,  in  whatever  department  i;^ 
lbi3.i&4me  considerable  ^ause  that  the  police  is  gnuhxaUy  fidMng 
into  A  state  of  disorganization.  The  gaol  officers  also  come'  mulBr 
th/Q  ban  »  and  in  those  districts  where  the  magistrate  has  adaptxA 
^^  papde  of  thinking  and  acting,  the  convicts  compldiely  rak 
Uie  gaol,  and  do  as  they  please.  They  still  submit  to  be  shut 
up  at  nights,  though  probably  they  will  oppose  this,  ere  k>ng* 
As.  to  work,  they  do  none;  but,  when  out  in  parties^  amuse 
themselves  with  robbing  gardens,  and  breaking  off  the  branches 
of  trees,  for  fire-wood.  They  also  extort  mon^  from  theownere 
cf  landS)  by  threatening  to  cut  down  a  fine  tree  ha*e  and  there, 
or  to  cut  through  part  of  a  garden,  which  they  pretend  falls 
wjithin  the  line  of  the  road,  and  to  do  which  they  declare  they 
have  the  orders  of  the  magistrate.  As  for  the  owner  of  the  tree 
ct^plamingi  he  finds  it  much  better  to  pay  the  sum  demanded. 


•  la  a  work  lateljr  published  by  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  he  estimates  the  deaths 
in  4b9.  ^laols  in  the  Upper  Provinces 
at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent^ 
a^d'in  Bbngal  Proper  at  nine  per  cent., 
p^. annum,  This  is  considered  very 
high,  compared  with  the  deaths  among 
tite*  ttKtlir^  soldiery  <  but  the  compa- 
rison ^  Jby  no  means  a  fair  or  proper 
one.  The  sepoys  are  well  fed,  clothed, 
ai^dr  Jodgtd,  and^  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  of  their  being  overbur- 
dened witn  duty,  they  do  not  work 
half  flo  ]I^A»d»as  ihoptemoUry  or  labour* 
efs.  They  have  little  or  nothing  to 
hsiloss't^eii-  minds,  and,  what  is  more, 
whefi  a  ;in^*/sco^titut)on  is  breaJflBig^ 
of  "if  he  be  afflicted  with  a  disease. 
wbn^  is  sttH/ly  teushig  his  ^eath,  he 

home,' or  is  seni  to  the  invalids.  On 
tl^rpthet*'handiitfae«6;am  manyiailUAilf 
the  convicts  confined  for  life^  w^se 


deaths  must  occur,  sooner  or  laiee,  m 
the  gaols.  The  proper  compariscHi 
would-  be  between  the  convicts  anil 
the  general  grown-up  male  popui$^ti<)l|». 
if  we  had  the  means  of  mal^g  it ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  deatbS'  ^aktioil^ 
the  latter  would  exceed  thos^.  ajgw|; 
the  convicts.  My  reason  for  thimang 
the  proportion  of  deaths  gMatamon^ 
the  people  at  large,  is  the  com^rO' 
tivelp  slow  rate  of  increase  of  die  p^iwi-' 
lat^on^  in  a  oouAlry  whore  mandagv «< 
almost  universal  as  soon  as  a  maii> 
comes  of  age,  and  wh^re  tJS^  &6ilMlsd 
for  rearing  chijbdrep  are  ^  igf^t.,  ,  j^ 
treating  of  the  gaols  of  Bengal  Proper, 
that  at  Alipoor*'«ttilno0'tJe>^iak^J^ 

niortality,  because  it  contains  an  im- 
,m^PfHB  iiv^ber  pf;ictoiriet4>£da«}]|th^ 
Western  Provinces,  who  are  con' 
bk^fy)  iA^^^mM'  tg^^cUAiai 


ed 
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tkan  to. 'travel,  {)«!<fa{^8^  thiny  xAikiB^to  'be  Ic^ptiiti  flttend»nce  a 
month  at  the  magistrate's  court,  and  most  pt^diMibly  *to  get  no 
jastke-  aftenwards.  The '^lopkeepei^  tivho  ti«ed'  to'BU|>{iIy  them 
with  flooi^,  and  other  articles  of  food,  are,  in  some  gaoH  now  so 
iUxtraated  and  ill*^d,  that  not  one  of  them  will  ^vol^tJu^tarily 
ailtend.  *  This  is  remedied  by  an  order  to  the  pdliiee,'' to' force 
tfaem.  :to- do  BO  in  rotation. 

.After'  haTiog  amused  themselves  in  the  abov^iti^tioned 
manner^  the  convicts  sleep  or  smoke  until  h  is  time  to^  r^urn  to 
tbecgaoL  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  thus  employed,  axid  have 
asked  the  guards  why  they  did  not  prevent  su<^h '  abiin^;  and 
make  the  prisoners  work.  The  reply  usually  is,  ^<  We  dare^  not 
say  a  word  to  them ;  if  we  did,  a  complaint  would  immediately 
be  pveferred  to  the  magistrate  by  one  or  two,  sworn  to  by  half  a 
dofieD  others,  that  we  had  extorted  money  from  them ;  and  with- 
out, in  reality,  listening  to  our  defence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we 
should  be  discharged  from  our  situations/'  Nor  is  this  fii^ar 
witfa>ut  foundation :  several  of  the  officers  and  guards  have  b^en, 
in  this  way,  lately  deprived  of  their  situations  in  diffi^rent 
districts. 

'  Smk  is  now  the  state  of  many  of  the  gaols  in  India.  Not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  instruct  or  reform  the  prisoners,  or  even  to 
preserve  those  who  are  confined  for  a  short  time,  for  a  first  oifpnpe 
of  a  petty  nature,  from  contamination,  by  mixing  with  haml^nied 
offenders,  has  ever  been  really  made.  This  would  not-  have 
brought  any  increase  to  the  Government  revenue,  but,  oh  th^ 
contrary,  have  required  an  extra  expenditure :  as  for  the  poogres- 
»ve  demoridization  of  the  people,  no  one  cared.  ^*  It  will  last 
my  tim^,"^  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  of  each.  Goivetn- 
raent  are  now  collecting  paragraphs  for  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Xbc;  court  have  written  to  the  Bengal  government,  asdmitting 
many  of  the  evili^  above  alluded  to,  and  calling  oa  them  imme- 
diately to  take  kto  consideration  the  practicabdity  off  inth)dadng 
scfcdtjdary  punishments,  ^nd  of  effectipgarefonpi  in /the- system 
ofi  gaol-disdpime.  '  TMs  has  been  -fbrwarded'  to  the'  superior 
cpurt^,tq'tt^6i  cq9pimlssipner«^  and  other  loedL  authoitities,  who  are 
desired  to  subtti^t-their  opinidtis.    Now,  in"  the  first  place,  this 
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calling  on  die  local  authorities  is  an  absurdity;  it  will  produce  a 
mass  o{  writing,  suflScient  to  bind  up  into  sevenl  f<dio  volumes^ 
oontaimng  some  sensible  observations,  and  much  crude  matter, 
none  of  which  will  be  lead.  Besides,  why  call  upon  people,  few, 
perhaps,  of  whom  have  ever  thought  on  the  subject;  when,  if 
Government  Bie  really  in  earnest,  there  is  the  system  of  the 
American,  and  some  English  gaols,  ready  prepared,  from  lAAch. 
to  copy.  But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Government 
have  the  slightest  intention  to  introduce  any  improvement  in  the 
gaols;  nor  shall  I  ever  give  the  least  credit  to  its  professions, 
until  two  measures,  alluded  to  in  No.  XXIX.,  are  adopted. 
The  chief  end  of  all  this  paper-work  is  to  enable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  when  attacked  on  the  subject,  to  exhibit  their  order, 
and  the  mass  of  papers  which  it  has  produced,  all  well  filled  with 
fine  professions  of  the  anxiety  of  all  concerned,  from  tiie  court 
down  to  the  local  functionary  in  India,  to  eflfect  a  reformation  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  gaols;  while  the  probability  is,  that  nothing 
whatever,  really  calculated  to  effect  the  object,  will  be  attempted. 
The  above  is  a  true  description  of  the  Indian  gaols,  past  and 
present. 

July  24^,  1S35. 


No.  LVI. 


ON  THE  POLICE. 


I  SHALL  first  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  police 
of  India,  as  established  by  law ;  and  then  to  describe  its  practical 
working,  and  the  abuses  and  extortions  which  its  officers  are 
enabled  to  commit. 

Regulaticm  XX.  of  1817)  is  the  standard  polices-law;  it 
abolishes  nearly  ail  previous  enactments  relating  to  the  police, 
and  enacts  one  uniform  system ;  and  only  a  very  few  of  its  pro- 
visions have  been  altered  or  rescinded  by  any  subsequent  Regu- 
lation.    The  summary  is  as  follows  :-*-- 

Each  district  is  parcelled  into  several  subdivisions.  The 
number  of  judicial  districts  is  forty-nine;    of  coUectorships, 
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indudiflg  dq^udes  with  independent  jurisdictions,  sixty-two;  but 
as  tome  of  the  de][>uties,  who  are  independent  in  revenue  concerns, 
are  not  vested  with  pdice  powers,  the  number  of  districts  under 
charge  of  magistrates  is  about  fifty^five.  This  gives  to  each 
district  an  area  ol  four  thousand  square  miles;  within  this 
compass,  there  are,  perhaps,  taking  one  district  with  another, 
sixteen  principal  police-stations,  called  thannahs.  The  juris- 
diction of  each  of  these  will,  therefore,  on  the  average,  ext^id 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  or  a  tract  of  land 
nearly  sixteen  miles  square,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  towns  and  villages,  and  a  population  of  rather  more  than 
fifty-six  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  a  police-station  is  usually  as  follows:— « 
One  darogah,  or  thanadar,  whose  office  nearly  assimilates  with 
that  of  the  inspector  in  the  police  now  established  in  London, 
one  writer,  one  jemadar,  or  sergeant,  with,  perhaps,  twelve  bur- 
kundazes,  or  armed  constables.  Some  have  more,  some  less ;  but 
the  above  is  about  the  average.  Some  stations  have  out-posts 
one,  two,  or  more,  attached  to  them,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and 
three  or  four  constables^  or  of  two  or  three  of  the  latter  alone. 
Along  the  high  roads,  where  robberies  are  apprehended,  these 
guard-houses,  or  chokies,  are  posted  every  two  miles,  to  patrol 
the  roads.  In  most  districts  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  a  propor- 
tion of  horsemen  are  entertained,  varying  in  numbers  from  fifteen 
to  fifty;  these  are  stationed  at  difi^srent  points,  to  patrol  the 
roads  and  prevent  highway  robberies. 

The  police-officers  are  supplied  with  such  Regulations  of 
Government  as  relate  to  their  department,  and  with  books  for 
diaries,  in  which  are  to  be  entered  apprehension  of  offenders, 
inf(Nrmation  of  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  crimes,  all  orders 
received  from  the  magistrate,  and,  in  short,  everything  connected 
with  the  business  of  police. 

They  af«  also  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  villages  within  their 
jtirisdiction,  and  of  all  the  village  watchmen ;  a  monthly  report 
of  all  offences  (being,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  the  diary,)  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  magistrate.  Under  this  head  are  detailed  rules  for  the  trans- 
nissJon  c^  these  documents,  the  summary  of  which  are,  that  where 
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the  {Mdieej^statidns  are  oti  the  line  of  the  Ooremmeiit  post,  they 
are  to  make  use  of  that  eonreyance.  In  other  cases,  die  land- 
bplders  are  to  be  obliged  to  establish  a  post,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  convey  thepcdioe  rep(Mrts,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 
(Vide  Regulation,  I8I79  sect,  ix.,  cl.  4  and  5.)  Besides  this,  the 
occurrence  of  every  crime  of  magnitude,  or  which  the  pcdiee  are 
authorized  to  investigate,  is  specially  reputed  to  the  magistrate, 
whether  the  perpetrators  be  apprehended  or  not. 

The  crimes  of  which  the  police  are  authorized,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  take  notice  are,  murder,  gang-robbery,  bighway-^rob- 
bery,  theft,  and  burglary,  only  if  attended  with  wounding,  or  any 
aggravated  circumstances,  coining,  homicide,  maiming,  wounding, 
actual  affray,  or  other  minor  offences,  not  excepted  in  this  Regu- 
lation. Formerly,  the  police  might  make  inquiries  into  all  simple 
thefts  and  burglaries ;  but  by  Regulation  II.  of  1832,  this  was 
prohibited,  unless  the  injured  person  gave  a  petition  to  that  effect; 
or  unless  an  order  to  prosecute  the  investigation  be  received  from 
the  magisttate. 

On  receipt  of  information  of  any  one  of  the  above  crimes,  the 
polices-inspector,  (darogah,  or  thanadar)  is  expected  to  ^Hxeed 
to  the  spot,  with  his  writer  and  several  constables,  to  make 
every  investigation  possible,  including  a  map  of  the  spot,  and 
any  particulars  which  may  elucidate  the  case.  The  prosecutor, 
or  informer,  is  to  be  examined  on  oath,  or  solemn  declaration. 
If  the  culprits  can  be  apprehended  at  (Hioe,  they,  together  with 
the  prosecutor,  witnesses,  and  the  report  of  the  case,  are  all  sent 
in  to  the  magistrate;  if  the  offenders  be  unknown,  or  not  to  be 
founds  an  aoeount  of  what  has  occurred  is,  nevertheless,  forwarded 
U>  that  officer*  But,  previous  to  sending  the  parties  to  the  magi- 
strate^ it  isi  always  the  custom  to  take  the  evidence  of  prosecutor 
and  mtoessea,  «nd  the  dqx>&itions  of  the  prisonecs  at  the  polise* 
offifse,;  Sboiild  these  confess  the  crime,  or  make  any  partial 
admissions,  the  attestation  of  the  police-officers  to  these*  10  not 
c9p«idered;au$Giei3it:  it  is,  therefore,  provided  that,  in  such  cates, 
tbroe  oc  .xQCH:e)Xespe9tabl^  people  of  the  villa^  shall  be  preset, 
and.iaffix.  their,  sigof^re  tin  attieslatios^  that  the  eonjesrian^  iifimk 
isjto.bi^  W)ritt?ai».  the  lao^uag^  of  th^  pris(H)f!rt'M[fk9*frj^a9d 
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vduDtary ;  under  this  head  are  aotne  additionaLmiitor  provisioQ^ 
r^ardiag  taking  confessions  at  night,  the  safe  custody  ofpii? 
soners,  the  use  of  stocks,  when  allowed,  aiKl  when  not^  ^ndiA' 
variety  of  others,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  heres,  ;  . . » .  .r 
The  police*-iQ8pector  is  expected  to  hold  an  inquBst^en  Ml 
occasions  of  murder,  homicide,  wounding,  and  unnatural  deaths^ 
Here^  also,  follow  many  provisions  regarding  the.inquiry -to  W 
made  from  the  person  himself,  if  only  wounded ;  from  the<laniU 
holders,  farmers,  and  neighbours;  the  wounds  are  to  be  accurately 
described,  and,  finally,  a  report  is  to  be  drawn  up,  diatinguishjng 
the  verdict  of  murder,  manslaughter,  suicide,  or  accidental  deaths 
which  report  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  magistrate.  Wheu  the 
investigation  is  completed,  the  body  may  be  given  up  to  the  fiieads 
of  the  deceased ;  or,  if  he  be  a  stranger,  it  is  to  be  burnt  or 
buried,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the- 
deceased.  It  need  not  be  sent  in  to  the  magistrate,  except  whefie 
the  injury  may  appear  of  doubtful  nature,  or  in  cases  of  poison, 
in  which  case  it  must  be  examined  by  the  surgeon.  Such  is  the 
law,  and  it  is  a  rational  provision ;  but,  in  practice,  orders  bme 
for  some  years  be^i  issued  to  send  in  to  the  magistrate  for  inspect 
tion  the  bodies  of  all  who  have  apparently  died  by  unnatural 
means,  and  the  want  of  arrangemait  for  carrying  this  into  effect,, 
produces  the  scenes  described  in  No.  XXV.   of  this  series  A»f . 


The  police-officers  are  at  liberty  to  search  ai^  haas^  in  wfaicfal 
iiaey  have  reason  to  believe  stolen  property  is  depasitedr;<  tfa^t 
zenana,  or  women^s  apartments,  are  not  eveir  esieii^;  notice* 
merely  is'  given,  that  the  wonBien  may  be  removed*.  This  is: 
followed  by  minor  rules,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  sctociv  ^^^ 
mode  of  transmitting  any  property  which  maybe  founds  toithe' 
magistrate,  the  investigations  to  be  held,  in  the  evei^  of'the'owiker 
df  the* house  asserting  that  he  procured  it  by  purehaise,  vr  ath&t 
fkirm^atts."    •*  •        '  .  •,     .       •    -=ur^> -uln 

They  are  also  expected"  to  be  present  at  flit«,  brother  ^Ittfge^ 
assemblies^ bf' the  pedp^le,  ih  brdei?  to  pres^rvts  the  p€»ce«;  and' 
^ddid  th^y  %@ar  4ft  anf  aids^tftMage  6f  pedpli^'on  a  b6iibddrf 
beew66tiUtt^'vilkgi^,"lvy^h  toay  eh^^^  to'le^-to  ah  ABhiyf 
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tegastdhig  the  right  to  the  Imid,  tbqr  aie  immeduitdy  to  proved 
to  the  spoiy  and  either  prerent  any  breach  of  the  peao^  or 
apprehend  thow  concerned,  ahoald  any  affray  have  been  actually 
begun. 

AU  bad  characters,  vagrants,  and  those  who  have  no  visible 
means  of  livelihood,  are  to  be  apprehended  and  forwarded  to  the 
magistrate.  All  insane  persons,  from  whose  insanity  there  vaj 
be  reason  to  apprehend  any  fatal  or  serious  consequences,  axe  to 
be  sent  to  the  magistrate,  unless  the  friends  of  such  persons  will 
enter  into  engagements,  to  adopt  such  precautions  as  shall  prevent 
their  doing  mischief. 

The  viDage  watchmen,  although  appointed  by  the  head-men  of 
the  village,  are  also  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  police; 
they  are  ordered  to  report  all  occurrences  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  police,  either  daily,  twice  a  weeic,  once  a  week,  cht  once  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  distance  of  their  respective  residences 
from  the  poUce-office.  They  may  apprehend  persons  committing 
serious  crimes,  if  taken  in  the  act,  or  prodaimed  offenders ;  they 
are  also  to  keep  watch  at  night,  which  duty,  where  any  police 
are  stationed,  is  to  be  performed  conjointly  with  the  latter. 

The  police  may  assist  in  distraining  for  arrears  <^  rent. 

They  are  also  to  prevent  any  encroachments  on  the  public 
roads. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  duties  of  the  police  established  in 
India;  there  are  a  variety  of  inferior  provisions  under  every  head, 
and  some  few  heads,  regarding  resistance  of  process,  summons, 
use  of  handcuffs,  punishment  of  the  police  for  miseonductt  and 
various  others,  to  which  I  have  not  alluded ;  the  |Mrincipal  pants, 
however,  are  all  enumerated  above.  Of  course5  where  the  parties, 
whether  prosecutors,  criminals,  or  witnesses^  are  connected  with 
the  commercial,  salt,  and  qpium  department^  much  more  oon- 
mdctation  is  to  be  shown  than  towards  other  classes ;  these  are 
not  to  be  summoned  and  apprehended  like  common  people,  for 
ISear  the  Government  produce  should  suffer*  {Vide  Sect*  xxix.  of 
tibe  same  Regulaticm.) 

The  crimes  which  are  not  cognizable  by  the  native  pdice- 
officers  are,  charges  of  adultery,  fomioationy  cahunay^  abusive 
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Ui^iiAge)  slight  tre8f>afi8,  or  koonsiderable  aaaault :  parties  nuddng 
such  ooiaplaitkts  shall  be  referred  to  the  magistrate.  The  firstob* 
servatioii  which  strikes  one,  on  examining  the  system  c^  police  in 
India,  is,  that  it  is  precisely  on  the  same  plan  as  that  estaUidbed 
in  Londcm  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  18^.  Yet,  while  that  has 
proved  a  most  admirable  measure^  which  meets  the  approbaticm  of 
all  who  have  property  to  los^  our  police  in  India  has  been  pro* 
ductive  on  the  whole  of  far  more  evil  than  b^iefit  to  the  people* 
The  reason  is  simply  this,  that,  in  Bngland  the  pdliceofficera  are 
well  paid,  and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  magistrates  to  keep  a  strict 
surveillance  over  the  police,  while,  in  India,  the  oft^epeated  tale 
musthereagainbe  related;  the  inadequate  number  of  magistrates, 
and  the  immense  size  of  the  districts^  which  renders  any  proper  sur- 
reillanee  perfectly  out  of  the  question,  while  the  small  payment  ' 
of  the  police-officers,  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
situations,  prevents  any  respectable  persons  from  accepting  them; 
and  those  who  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intend  tp  make  the 
most  q£  their  ajqpointment.  The  circumstance  of  every  man  in 
the  London  police  having  his  letter  and  number  marked  on  the 
Gcdlar  of  his  coat,  is  an  admirable  check  to  misconduct;  the 
individual  policeman  can  be  immediately  pointed  out;  and  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  introduce  something  similar  to  this 
into  India. 

But  let  u&  analyze  the  Regulatiim  for  the  police,  and  compare 
tbelaw  with  the  actual  {Hractice.  In  the  first  place,  the  dar<^ah  (or 
inspectiMr)  is  expected  to  {uroceed  in  person,  if  possible,  to  inves* 
tigate  all  minor  crimes';  to  hold  inquests  ufoa  bodies ;  to  attend 
takf^  and  markets  to  presarve  the  peace ;  and  perform  some  other 
duliea:  all  this  sounds  well ;  but  let  any  one  look  at  the  averi^ 
sue  of  each  j  urisdiction, — ^nearly  sixteen  miles  square, — and  judge 
whethtt  it  be  possible  fen:  him  to  do  this.  But  few  of  the  divi- 
sicma  are  compact.  Some  of  them  strag^e  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  while  the  police-station  is  at  one  end ;  others  are  divided 
by  a  m&tf  to  cross  which,  in  the  rainy  season^  occupies  three  or 
&ur  hours  by  a  ferry.  Tl^  ini^pector  is,  accordingly,  allowed  to 
dqmte  the  writ»,  or  the  jemadar  (sergeant),  and  not  unfrequently 
the  inquirygi  although  contrary  to  law>  ia  conducted  by  a  common 
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cettttable ;  but»  unfottaimtdy ,  widh  all  this  asaistMMS^  Ike 
tigstion  is  sonsetknes  (Majed  so  long  after  tht  mna  has  besR 
ocMnmitted,  that  the  clue  is  lost^  whieh,  if  al  aaoe  fellawad  opi 
mil^t  hate  led  to  the  immediate  deteotioD  of  the  oftodefa^  The 
great  siae  of  the  police  divisiQiis  is,  emtently,  irell  kiiofm  to 
Oovernment,  as  is  shown  by  the  dauae  aUowiog  the  watdimen 
of  distant  villages  to  communicate  only  once  a  format  iMk  the 
police-station  (vide  sect.  31  of  the  same  Regulation).  And  he  it 
remembered,  that  this  R^ulation  (XX.  of  18170  is  not  a  C9up 
d^eesaif  but  the  result  of  twenty->three  years  expmenoe;  that  it 
rescinds  a  host  of  former  laws,  and  that,  besides  containiag  many 
new,  it  is  a  consolidation  of  almost  all  the  old  enactments  rolatiag 
to  the  police  which  were  considered  good. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  village  watchmen  are  all  theoretic 
iy  good ;  but  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case?  That  a  real 
atchman  scarcely  exists  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Under  the 
lative  governments,  the  village  watchman,  and  some  .other  puhfic 
illage  servants,  had  each  a  small  portion  of  land,  rent  free^  as  a 
payment  for  their  duties ;  under  our  system  of  extortion  this  has, 
in  most  instances,  been  taken  from  them;  not  directly  by  die 
Government-officers,  but  the  head  farmer  of  the  village  has  been 
forced  to  do  so,  and  cultivate  the  land  for  himself,  to  enable  him 


to  pay  the  exorbitant  demand.  Complaints  were  often  made  by 
the  poor  watchmen,  and,  under  the  old  system,  the  magistrate 
would  occasionally  (he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  more  than  a  few,) 
send  an  order  to  the  local  police-officer,  to  restore  the  watchman 
his  land;  this,  however,  usually  proved  a  dead  letter;  and  as  to 
the  collector-magistrates,  they  think  it  much  better  that  Grovetn* 
ment  should  obtain  a  little  extra  revenue,  and  let  the  police  shift 
for  itself.  The  consequences,  as  might  be  expected,  are,^that,  as 
they  receive  no  pay,  the  watchmen  have  endeavoured  to  throw  up 
the  employment,  while  the  police  still  attempt  to  force  it  on  lliem; 
and  these  men  are  still  expected  to  keep  watch  all  night,  and 
report  occurrences  to  the  police  during  the  day,  and  that,  toOf 
in  villages  in  which  there  never  were  more  than  one ;  and  until 
[  flogging  was  abolished  two  years  ago,  a  poor  wreteh,  forcibly 
>' dubbed  a  village  watchman,  without  getting  any  pay,  was  often 


%gpMl,  IncMit » tiMft  was  connitted  in  the  nJUage  in  «Uirii.lie 
roodedy  m  aiaattar  i^  courie,  by  some  laaafpatmtmf  without  any 
inquiry  wietli€r  be  had  been  negligent  or  not.  .^,....  - 

One  wonnuitanee  h  extremely  striking ;  vis^  the  extcaovdinnry 
ponren  with  which  they  aie  reeled  in  some  points,  and  the 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  on  them  in  others.  A  police-^ifficer 
may  investigate  crimes  of  the  highest  magnitude^  administering 
an  oath  to  the  prosecutor  or  informer;  he  may  iqpprehend  people 
of  the  highest  respectability,  on  the  mere  word  of  an  informer; 
may  send  the  parties  to  the  magistrate,  or,  in  some  cases,  rdease 
them  on  bail ;  may  forcibly  enter  and  search  houses,  (the  zenana 
[women^s  ^Mirtments]  included,)  for  stolen  property;  yet  the 
officer  who  possesses  such  powers  as  these,  is  not  allowed  to  give 
a  final  order  in  any  case.  Should  a  trespass  of  cattle  occur,  of 
which  the  damage  done  is  of  the  value  of  a  few  pence;  should 
the  pony  or  bullock  of  a  traveller  wander  from  its  pickets  and  be 
sent  to  the  pound ;  should  any  petty  aggression  be  committed  by 
a  travelkr :  in  these,  and  many  other  cases,  there  is  no  local  autho- 
rity empowered  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  damage  done  by  the 
catde,  the  claim  to  the  pony,  the  complaint  against  the  traveller^ 
must  all  be  investigated  at  the  magistrate's  office,  althou^  this 
may  be  50  or  100  miles  distant.  To  such  a  height  is  this  carried, 
that  a  drunken  man  may  reel  about  the  streets,  annoying  every 
one  he  meets;  a  set  of  scoundrels  may  go  about  abusing  and 
hustling  respectable  people,  in  order  to  extort  money  by  threaten-* 
ing  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  and  then  lay  a  complaint;  or  singing 
indecent  songs  within  hearing  of  the  females  of  the  family,  which 
is  purposely  dcme  to  extort  money;  and  yet  the  police  are  not 
aUowed  to  interfere !  Nay,  to  such  a  length  does  this  extend^ 
that  not  long  ago  a  plaintiff,  proceeding  under  protection  of  an 
officer  of  the  civil  court  to  arrest  his  debtor,  was  resisted,  and  ran 
and  toek  shelter  in  a  police  station-house,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  the .  debtor's  friepds,  and  well  beaten  with  shoes ;  the  police- 
officers  standing  by  all  the  time,  exclaiming  they  dared  not  inter- 
fere^ this  being  only  a  slight  assault*. 

*  WJuXt  tb^poUoe  ace  not  allowed  ■tlie7  are  enjoined  to  aid  the  epfarfismant 

to  give  any  assistance  in  the  execution  of  any  Government  demand  for  rent. 
of 'a  decree  in  &TOur  of  an  individual, 
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In  towng,  many  an  affray  which  begins  in  a  slight  quarrel,  but 
ultimately  ends  in  murder,  or  serious  wounding,  might  be 
checked  in  the  outset ;  but  no  !  abuse  and  slight  assaults  are  not 
within  the  congnizance  of  the  police ;  it  is  not  until  swords  are 
drawn,  or  serious  dub-blows  inflicted,  that  the  police  may  inter* 
fere,«*^that  is,  when  the  mischief  is  done.  The  want  of  a  local 
authority  is  severely  felt  in  many  other  points.  Some  of  the  most 
serious  affrays  arise  out  of  the  trespass  of  cattle ;  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  waste  a  month  in  travelling  and  waiting  at  the 
magistrate's  office,  or  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  rupees  in  petitions, 
summonses  to  witnesses,  and  other  legal  expenses,  when  the 
original  loss  they  have  suffered  sometimes  scarcely  amounts  to 
above  a  penny,  seldom  above  a  few  pence ;  they,  consequently, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  of  which  the  first  step  is,  that 
the  owner  of  the  land,  or  com,  into  which  the  cattle  have  tres- 
passed attempts  to  drive  them  off  to  his  village,  with  a  view  of 
exacting  a  small  fine  from  the  owner  before  releasing  them ;  and, 
should  he  be  perceived  by  the  other  party,  an  affray,  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life,  or  severe  injury,  is  the  consequence.  Had  the 
people  some  local  authority  to  appeal  to,  who  could  immedi* 
ately  investigate  the  case,  oblige  the  owner  to  pay  the  damage 
which  had  been  done,  and  inflict  a  small  fine  on  the  offender 
for  his  carelessness,  they  would  soon  learn  to  refer  to  such  con. 
stituted  authority,  instead  of  seeking  redress  themselves.  So,  in 
preventing  oppressions  by  travellers ;  in  obviating  the  annoyances 
inflicted  on  farmers  and  dealers  by  self^constituted  gangs  of 
weighmen,  watchmen,  and  heads  of  markets,  whose  sole  livelihood 
is  derived  from  illegal  fees  and  exactions  levied  from  those  classes; 
and  in  a  variety  of  minor  cases,-^some  local  authority  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  people:  and,  I  am  convinced,  that 
were  these  powers  intrusted  to  the  present  race  of  police-officers, 
the  evils  which  the  people  would  suffer  would  be  infinitely  less 
than  those  they  are  now  obliged  to  bear :  for,  as  to  teUing  them 
they  have  their  remedy  by  complaining  to  the  magistrate,  it  is 
mere  mockery. 

The  above  evils  are  caused  solely  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  law.     Those  produced  by  the  absiurd  rule  of  guidance  by 
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which  the  magistrates  of  several  districts  are  now  influenced  will 
next  be  considered,  namely,  that  of  gradually  stripping  the  police 
of  all  power,  in  order  to  prevent  their  abusing  it.     They  seem 
to  have  adopted  a  notion  that  the  police  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  their  authority  to  their  own  advantage :  now, 
granted  that  this  be  the  case,  the  best  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to 
this  would  be,  that  either  the  coUector-^magistrate,  his  deputy, 
or   head  assistant,    should  make  a  tour  of   the    district,    and 
inspect  and  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  police ;  if  this  were 
done  two  or  three  times  a  year,* it  would  form  a  very  good  check 
to  improper  conduct.     But  these  officers  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  revenue  concerns,  and  their  object  is,  to  arrange  the 
police  affairs  so  that  these  may  occupy  as  little  time,  and  occasion 
as  little  trouble,  as  possible;  and  they  think  one  mode  of  effecting 
this  will  be,  by  restricting  the  power  of  the  police.     The  police 
are  accordingly  ordered  not  to  send  in  any  cases  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  apprehended,  unless  the  proof  against  them  be  so 
strong  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt ;  so  that  numerous  felons  escape, 
whose  guilt  would  have  been  proved  by  additional  inquiry  before 
the  magistrate.     Directions  are  issued  that  bad  characters  and 
vagabonds  shall  not  be  interfered  with;  the  police  are  prohi- 
bited from  preventing  encroachments  on  the  public  roads,  so  that 
the  streets  in  the  various  towns  are  gradually  becoming  blocked 
up :  I  could  point  out  several,  through  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  cart  could  pass,  in  which  nothing  is  now  left  but  a  footpath, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  owners  of  the  houses  on  each  side. 
These,  and  some  other  restrictions,  considerably  lessen  the  magi- 
strates'' business. 

As  so  much  has  been  lately  said  about  the  extortions  of  the 
police,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
I  shall  first  premise  that  no  police-officer  above  a  constable  can 
live  on  his  pay.  With  such  an  extent  of  country,  two  horses  for 
the  darogah,  one  for  the  writer,  and  one  for  the  jemadar,  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty, — ^the  expenses  of 
these  animals  alone  will  exceed  their  respective  salaries ;  conse- 
quently, when  they  obtain  their  situations,  they  consider  it  as  an 

2  c  2 
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understood  matter  that  they  are  to  have  some  perquisites  in 
addition ;  and  I  shall  next  show  that  considerable  sums  may  be 
realized  by  the  police  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  detection. 

A  murder  or  other  crime  is  committed:  the  police-officer 
proceeds  to  the  village,  summons  the  head-man,  and,  indeed,  half 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  hints  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  all  to  proceed  to  the  magistrate's  abode.  This  produces  a 
bribe  from  each,  to  avoid  such  a  calamity ; — ^for  such  it  is  con- 
sidered, to  haVe  anything  to  do  with  a  prosecution.  In  an  affray 
between  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  large  villages,  there  is  a 
fine  field  for  perquisites  to  the  police. 

Should  a  traveller  who  is  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  the  magistrate's  office  is  situated  be  robbed  of 
some  petty  article,  and  the  thief  be  secured,  money  is  exacted 
from  him  to  allow  him  to  proceed  on  his  way,  without  the  loss  of 
a  month's  detention,  by  being  sent  to  the  magistrate,  that  the  case 
may  be  heard ;  the  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  willingly  pays  a 
good  sum  to  be  released.  Should  the  traveller's  pony  stray, 
and  be  observed  by  the  police,  it  is  immediately  brought  to  the 
station-house :  the  poor  man  appears  and  begs  its  release,  offering 
to  prove  by  the  other  travellers  in  the  inn  (serai)  that  it  is  his. 
He  is  told  that  it  must  be  sent  to  the  magistrate,  as  unclaimed 
property,  and  he  must  then  prove  his  right.  Of  course  it  ends 
in  a  fee  being  paid,  and  the  pony  restored. 

Numbers  of  people  who  have  even  been  robbed,  will  rather 
put  up  with  their  loss  than  proceed  to  the  magistrate's  office : 
and  they  will  willingly  pay  considerable  sums  to  the  police  to 
hush  up  the  affair,  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  while,  to  screen  the 
latter,  and  shelter  them  from  blame,  should  it  be  discovered,  they 
readily  sign  papers,  declaring  that  they  have  not  been  robbed. 
So  different  are  the  opinions  of  the  people  from  those  which  we 
entertain,  respecting  the  courts  which  we  choose  to  pnmounce 
a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  so  superior  to  the  corrupt 
tribunals  of  the  old  native  rule  I  The  British  government  may, 
in  the  abstract,  be  better  than  those  of  the  native  chiefs ;  the 
only  misfortune  is,  that,  neither  in  abstract  or  practice,  have  we 
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ever  been  able  to  persuade  our  native  subjects  to  be  of  the  same 
opinicm :  and  they  would  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge  it,  if  they 
really  found  it  so*. 

The  requisition  of  carriage  for  the  march  of  troops  is  a  fertile 
field  for  the  police ;  all  the  pack-horses,  bullocks,  and  carts  that 
they  can  find,  are  seized  and  brought  to  the  station-house;  and, 
after  taking  a  fee  to  release  the  greater  part,  the  number  required 
are  sent  to  the  magistrate.  This  is  entered  upon  in  detail  in 
No.  XXV. 

On  the  first  appointment  of  a  police-officer  to  his  station,  it  is 
the  custom  of  all  the  heads  of  the  villages  to  present  a  small 
offering.  This  is  also  done  at  certain  festivals  during  the  year. 
Both  these  are  old  native  customs. 

Such  cases  as  these  (enumerated  above,  and  there  are  others 
which  might  be  enumerated,  afford  very  considerable  sums  to  the 
police-officers,  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  detection.  Why  do  not 
the  people  complain,  it  will  be  asked  ?  Why  should  they  ?  In 
all  the  instances,  except  the  first,  they  only  pay  the  darogah  to 
induce  him  not  to  do  his  duty;  the  people  prefer  giving  a 
douceur,  solely  in  order  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  a 
magistrate's  court,  and  to  prevent  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
evils  of  a  prosecution.  What  folly  would  it  be  to  do  this,  and 
then  complain  of  the  police-officer!  If  they  go  to  the  magi- 
strate at  all,  they  had  better  have  attended  at  once  on  their  own 
business :  it  is  to  avoid  this  very  evil  that  they  willingly  pay. 
Besides,  in  the  first-mentioned  instance,  the  people  know  not 
what  the  powers  of  the  police  are,  and  very  often  the  latter  are 
armed  with  an  order  from  the  magistrate  which  allows  of  great 
latitude.     Some  young  magistrates,  who  are  not  very  well  ac- 


*  With  respect  to  the  natives  being 
unable  even  to  perceive  the  numerous 
Uessings  which  we  are  pleased  to 
assert  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  British  government,  which,  of 
course,  they  therefore  could  not  ac- 
knowledge, I  have  frequently  heard 
civil  and  military  officers  account  for 
it,  by  the  horrible  ingratitude  of  the 
natives,  and  assert  that  they  were  such 
abominable  wretches,  that,  although 


they  plainly  felt  the  benefit  of  our 
rule,  they  would  not  acknowledge  it ! ! 
Strange  ignorance  of  the  native  char 
racter ;  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  mortify 
our  vanity  by  owning  ourselves  in  the 
wrong  I  When  the  natives  do  meet 
with  a  functionary  who,  by  labouring 
day  and  night,  contrives  to  give  justice 
to  applicants,  his  praises  are  blaze4 
forth  for  a  hundred  miles  round, 
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quainted  with  their  duty,  on  recdTing  reports  of  crimes  in  which 
the  perpetrators  have  not  been  discovered,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  each  case,  issue  orders  to  the  following  purport :  ^^  To  make 
every  search,  and  if  unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  a  week,  fortnight, 
ire,  to  send  the  head-man  of  the  village  and  watchman  to 
court.^  Some  call  for  these  people  at  once ;  some  only  for  the 
watchman ;  some  for  the  head-man  of  half-a-dozen  villages  round : 
sometimes  are  added  the  words,  *^  and  any  others  wakifJoars^ 
which  may,  in  such  a  context,  be  translated,  ^^  any  others  whom 
you  (the  police-officer)  choose  to  suppose  may  know  anything 
about  the  matter.^*  With  orders  of  such  latitude,  a  man  may 
summon  half  a  village.  The  result  was  that,  after  waiting  about 
the  magistrate's  office  from  one  to  three  weeks,  they  were  called 
up,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  slightest  inquiry,  the 
head-men  were  fined,  and  the  watchmen  flogged,  because  one  of 
the  villagers  had  been  robbed !  the  chances  being  a  thousand  to 
one  that  the  thieves  were  from  another  village,  for  they  seldom 
rob  in  their  own.     In  towns,  of  course,  it  is  difierent. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  what  is  the  best  mode 
of  improving  the  police,  and  preventing  the  abuses  which  now 
exist  ?  The  remedy  is  not  very  difficult-^Better  pay,  which 
will  gradually  introduce  into  the  establishment  a  more  respectable 
class  of  men,  and  proper  surveillance  on  the  pait  of  the  magi- 
strates.  Many  still  argue  that  no  amount  of  salaries  will  make 
the  natives  honest:  the  same  reasoning  might,  with  equal  justice, 
if  judgment  had  been  formed  from  past  experience,  have  been 
employed  when  Lord  Comwallis  raised  the  salaries  of  the 
civilians.  Again  I  repeat,  only  try  the  same  experiment  with 
the  natives,  that  has  been  found  to  succeed  with  the  civil  service. 
If  a  feeling  of  morality  does  not  induce  them  to  become  honest, 
se]f*interest  will  do  so.  But  it  would  not,  probably,  be  necessary 
to  give  any  very  extravagant  salaries.  I  have  made  many 
inquiries  into  the  usual  expenditure  of  police  darogahs,  and  do 
not  think  that,  on  the  average,  they  respectively  spend  above  a 
hundred  rupees  a  month.  Yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
ever  accumulates  any  money ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  in  debt.     The  salary  of  a  darogah  should  not  be  less 
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than  B  hundred  rupees ;  of  a  writer,  thirty-five  or  forty ;  of  a 
jemadar,  twenty,  at  least :  this  scale  of  emolument  would  pro* 
cure  a  respectable  class  of  people,  who  might  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  powers  above  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  and  even  to 
decide  cases  of  petty  theft.  On  the  subject  of  the  debts  of  the 
police-officers,  a  remark  is  required.  They  almost  all  owe  con- 
siderable sums  to  the  principal  shopkeepers  in  the  town  or 
village  in  which  they  may  be  stationed;  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  they  borrow  from  some  of  the  landholders.  The  policy  of 
this  is  to  secure  the  interest  of  these  influential  people  in  dis* 
suading  any  person  from  lodging  a  complaint;  because  these 
must  perceive  that  if  the  police-officer,  who  possesses  no  property, 
be  discharged,  they  have  no  chance  of  ever  being  paid.  Govern* 
ment  ought  to  allow  the  magistrates  to  protect  these  shopkeepers, 
for  they  lend  the  money,  or  give  the  goods  on  credit,  not  willingly, 
but  because  they  dare  not  refuse :  if  they  did,  they  would,  ere 
long,  be  forwarded  to  the  magistrate,  under  strong  suspicion  of 
being  regular  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  or,  in  some  way  or  other, 
would  soon  feel  the  ill-will  of  the  police-officers.  The  magi- 
strate ought  to  be  vested  with  authority  to  settle  these  cases 
without  delay,  and  imprison  the  police-offices,  with  or  without 
labour.  This  would  soon  check  the  above  abuse.  I  have  known 
shopkeepers  quit  a  town  from  the  losses  they  sustained  by  the 
debts  of  the  police.  Some  magistrates  have  occasionally  passed 
summary  orders,  in  these  cases,  for  the  protection  of  the  shop- 
keepers ;  but  the  superior  court  (Sudder  Nizamut),  disapproved 
of  it,  and  ordered  that  the  shopkeepers  should  sue  in  the  regular 
way,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  But  with  that 
court,  a  legal  technicality  would  seem  to  be  of  more  consequence 
than  justice ;  and  to  sue  in  the  regular  way  would  produce  a 
little  revenue  to  Government  in  the  shape  of  fees  and  stamp- 
paper. 

Another  point,  to  be  considered,  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
police,  is  the  bestowing  rewards  for  good  behaviour.  Those 
belonging  to  it  are  expected  to  work  hard,  and  often  risk  their 
lives  for  a  mere  pittance.  I  have  often  known  the  most  gal- 
lant conduct  displayed  by  police-constables,  and  the  greatest 
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intelligenoe  shown  by  the  superior  police-officers,  in  tracing  out  a 
gang  of  thieves,  or  recovering  stolen  property,  all  which  was 
passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  notice,  although,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  darogah  has  often  expended  a  considerable 
sum  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  spies  who  had  given  him  the 
information.     Is  it  extraordinary  that  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  experience  such  treatment,  and,  on  the  other,  they  are  offered 
a  handsome  present  or  bribe,  that  they  should  too  often  forget 
their  duty,  and  allow  the  criminals  to  escape;   or  that  when 
weapons  are  drawn  they  should  be  rather  slack  ?     Consider  the 
motives  which  actuate  the  felon  and  the  constable  when  it  comes 
to  a  push :  the  former,  perhaps,  looks  forward,  if  taken,  to  death, 
or  transportation  for  life,  or  at  the  least  to  some  severe  punish- 
ment.    It  is  worth  risking  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  and  escape ;  the  latter  has  the  mortifying  reflection,  that 
if  successful,  his  conduct  will,  most  probably  pass  unnoticed : 
and  that  if  killed,  his  family  is  left  destitute*.     "  Sense  of  duty,'^ 
&c.,  &c.,  are  all  very  fine  words,  but  the  feelings  of  human  nature 
will  have  their  sway :    if  good  service  be  wanted,  the  proper 
price  must  be  paid  for  it :  for  it  will  not  be  obtained  without. 
Our  Indian  police  have  been  very  generally  accused  of  cowardice ; 
but  quite  without  reason :  pay  them  well,  and  they  will  work 
well:    wherever  a  magistrate  has  taken  a  proper  view  of  this 
point,  and  has  been  supported  by  the  superintendent  of  police 
or  commissioner,  in  granting  liberal  rewards  for  good  conduct,  in 
that  district  instances  may  be  found  of  great  bravery  and  intelli- 
gence.    If  Government  would  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  this  way, 
and  if,  in  the  event  of  a  police-officer  being  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  a  pension  were  secured  to  his  wife  and 
children,  an  improvement  would  soon  be  perceived  in  the  police 
affairs,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the  men  are  no  cowards.  What 
are  twenty  or  even   fifty  rupees  to   Government,  given  occa- 
sionally ?     Yet  these  are  large  sums,  sufficient  to  induce  exertion, 
to  men  whose  pay  is  but  four  rupees  a  month.     A  very  different 
view  is,  howeVer,  generally  taken  of  the  subject.     Many  of  the 

•  In  Upper  India,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  population  UBualJy  to  cany 
anuBy  the  police  of  course  do  so. 
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commissioQers,  especially  the  ineffident  ones,  fancy  the  inray  to  keep 
in  the  good  graces  of  Government  is  to  be  economical ;  they  there- 
fore spend  half  their  time  in  squabbling  with  those  under  their 
authority,  about  some  petty  charge  of  stationery,  or  a  charge  of 
a  few  pice  paid  to  some  poor  wretch  sent  in  as  a  witness  by  the 
police  from  fifty  miles'*  distance,  who  had  begged  his  way  to  the 
court,  not  having  any  means  of  supporting  himself,  or  some  such 
matter ;  and  as  to  rewards,  some  of  them  will  scarcely  grant  any- 
thing ;  in  which,  however,  they  only  follow  the  example  of  their 
superiors,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  The  commissioner 
recommended  to  the  superior  court  the  nazir  whose  gallant 
conduct  I  related  in  a  former  letter,  that  a  handsome  mark  of 
the  approbation  of  Government  should  be  bestowed  upon  him : 
whether  the  superior  court  did  not  forward  the  recommendation, 
or  whether  Government  would  not  grant  anything,  I  do  not 
know ;  to  the  disgrace,  however,  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
authorities,  the  nazir  has  never  received  any  ofiicial  reward  or 
mark  of  approbation  to  this  day. 

Another  mode  of  reward  which  is  much  wanted,  is  a  higher 
grade  of  promotion,  to  which  the  common  constables  might  look 
forward.  Very  few  of  these  men  can  aspire  to  the  situation. of 
jemadar,  though  instances  have  been  known  of  their  rising  even 
to  that  of  darogah ;  but  such  are  very  rare ;  and  in  each  police- 
office  should  be  the  grade  of  dufiadar  (corporal),  one  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  station,  which  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  reward  of  the  police-privates  for  good  be- 
haviour. 

Finally,  if  we  want  an  efficient  police,  it  must  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  revenue-officers,  to  be  attended  to  by  fits  and  starts, 
but  must,  in  each  district,  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  magistrate,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  it ;  and  who, 
being  relieved  by  his  assistant  from  the  detail  of  the  office  at 
head-quarters,  should  be  enabled  constantly  to  be  making  the 
tour  of  his  district.  This  is  particularly  requisite,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difference  between  England  and  India.  There  a  man 
has  seldom  above  two  or  three  miles  to  go  to  a  justice  of  peace; 
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often  his  residence  is  dose  at  hand.  In  India,  the  average  would 
be  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  station  of  the  magistrate.  If  the 
latter  held  free  communication  with  the  people,  few  of  the  above- 
mentioned  peccadilloes  of  the  police  would  escape  his  notice  when 
he  was  on  the  spot;  and  when  such  a  check  was  imposed,  then 
the  authority  of  the  local  police-officers  might  be  increased ;  and 
the  landholders  might  be  intrusted  with  certain  powers,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  people ;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  public 
functionary  who,  in  some  matters,  is  vested  with  greater  powers 
than  ail  English  justice  of  the  peace,  may  be  allowed  the  discretion 
of  confining  a  drunken  man  who  may  be  pelting  mud  upon  every 
one  that  passes  by,  until  he  become  sober. 

I  beg  to  assure  those  assistants  who  aspire  to  be  magistrates, 
that,  provided  they  have  only  a  little  common  sense,  and  will, 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  many  petty  annoyances  in 
being  constantly  interrupted  by  people,  many  of  whom  have 
little  or  nothing  of  consequence  to  say,  free  communication  with 
the  people  will  make  them  able  and  efficient  public  officers.  At 
the  same  time,  let  them  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  spies.  A  pro- 
fessed spy  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  near  them,  unless  for 
some  specific  purpose.  Were  a  man  to  say,  ^^  If  you  will  give  me 
a  reward,  I  can  point  out  such  and  such  stolen  property,  or  some 
notorious  thief  who  had  hitherto  escaped,^  &c.  however  great  a 
villain  he  might  be,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  making  use 
of  him  for  that  particular  service ;  that  done,  let  him  receive  his 
reward,  and  be  sent  about  his  business.  If  it  be  once  supposed 
that  one  of  these  professed  spies  is  an  attendant  on  the  magistrate, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  his  extortions  all  over  the  district ;  nor 
are  they  of  any  use  to  a  man  who  holds  free  intercouse  with  the 
people  of  all  classes ;  everything  that  is  going  on,  good  or  bad, 
may  be  learned  by  this  means. 

Of  course,  the  young  men  must  make  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  and  Regulations  regarding  the  police 
duties,  and  let  them  be  particularly  careful  in  attending  to  all  the 
forms  and  orders  in  the  committal  of  cases  for  trial  at  the  sessions, 
and  in  the  transmission  of  periodical  forms ;  these  being  points 
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on  which  the  superior  authorities  are  very  particular;  although 
they  are  of  infinitely  less  consequence  than  many  other  portions 
of  police  duty. 

The  summary  of  the  above  observations  is  as  follows:  the 
poUce  established  by  the  British-Indian  government  is,  in  its 
outline,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  London ;  the  former  is  con- 
sidled  by  the  people  as  an  intolerable  evil,  the  latter  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  most  admirable  establishment,  highly  conducive 
to  the  public  good.  The  requisites  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Indian  police  are,  first,  respectable  salaries  for  those  employed  $ 
second,  rewards  and  promotion  for  good  conduct ;  third,  additional 
powers  in  certain  petty  cases,  thus  destroying  the  anomaly  which 
at  present  exists  in  the  extent  of  their  authority ;  fourthly,  some 
authority  to  be  intrusted  to  the  upper  class  of  landholders,  who 
would  then  be  induced  to  give  that  assistance  which  they  now 
withhold ;  and  lastly,  that  there  should  be  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  over  every  one  connected 
with  the  establishment.  The  revival  of  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent of  police  to  ensure  one  uniform  mode  of  arrangement,  I  have 
already  touched  upon  in  No.  XLV.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous 
again  to  allude  to  it. 

Augu8i  Itiy  1835. 


No.  LVII. 

PROPRIETY  OF  INTERFERING  WITH  SOME  OF  THE 

NATIVE  CUSTOMS. 

Thebe  are  several  customs  existing  among  the  people,  some 
among  the  Hindus  only,  some  common  to  both  them  and  Mu- 
hammedans,  which  tend  greatly  to  lower  and  degrade  their 
character,  the  abrogation  of  which  would  conduce  considerably 
to  their  improvement.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  very  little  interest  to  the  British-Indian  rulers :  show  them  how 
an  additional  rupee  of  revenue  can  be  raised,  and  they  are  suffi* 
ciently  on  the  alert;   but  talk  about  the  improvement  of  the 
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people,— they  may  perhaps  individually  subscribe  to  a  school,  or 
some  other  institution, — ^but  if  any  allusion  be  made  to  those 
points  which  require  investigation,  and  tact  in  the  introduction  of 
any  change,  it  is  thought  too  much  trouble,  or  the  question  is 
settled  by  a  dogmatical  assertion,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  interfere 
yyith  their  religious  customs. 
^  ~  '  Nevertheless,  some  of  their  customs,  which,  practically  at  least, 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  consider  part  of  their  religion,  as 
much  as  if  they  had  been  enjoined  by  the  shasters,  have  been 
abolished  without  any  ill  effects ;  viz.,  suttees,  infanticide  at  Sagiu* 
island,  and  self-immolation  by  drowning  at  Allahabad;  while  all 
native  law  and  custom  regarding  succession  and  inheritance  to 
\  landed  property  has  by  the  revenue-officers  been  completely  sub- 
\  verted^  as  (|escrit)ed  in  No.  JAW  J  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
""^Englishmen  are  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  what  they  are  informed 
is  prescribed  by  the  shasters :  now,  with  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  orders  of  the  sacred  books  would  weigh  little  compared  with 
their  hereditary  customs.  For  many  of  the  existing  religious 
ceremonies,  and  daily  observances,  no  injunction  could  be  pro- 
duced from  any  shaster,  while  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  latter 
have  gradually,  and  most  probably  accidentally,  become  forgotten 
and  neglected.  When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  may  be  fairly 
declared  to  be  the  duty  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation  to 
interfere  in  matters  which  are  contrary  either  to  humanity, 
morality,  or  justice.  To  some  of  these  I  now  propose  to  allude*. 
Regarding  the  suttee  question,  Lord  William  Bentinck  did  not 
go  far  enough ;  in  addition  to  abolishing  that  horrible  rite,  he 
should  have  enacted  some  rules  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  widows.  By  the  Hindu  law,  women  may  possess  separate 
property,  called  stridhun ;  viz.,  "  what  was  given  before  the 
nuptial  fire ;  what  was  given  at  the  bridal  procession ;  what  was 
given  in  token  of  love;  or  what  was  received  from  a  mother, 
brother,  or  father.*"  (See  W.  H.  Macnaughten^s  Hindu  Law,  art. 

Many  of  these  will  be  alluded  to    etU  meat  that  has  been  nutde  Mullai,  t.  0.9 


in  the  paper  on  caste :  the  following 
only  is  quoted  here  as  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  I  ever  met  with ; 
viz.,  that  a  class  of  Hindu  bearers 
exists  in  Suharunpoor^  who  wUl  only 


killed  by  a  Moosulman  butcher,  who, 
at  the  time  he  cuts  the  animal*s  throat, 
repeats  a  prayer.  Many  of  the  lowest 
castes  have  no  objection  to  meat  killed 
in  this  way. 
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Stridhun,)  But  in  the  same  law  we  are  told  that  the  woman  has 
absolute  dominion  over  her  separate  property,  yet  that  her 
husband  may  use  it,  or  even  consume  it,  if  in  distress,  i.  e,,  vir- 
tually whenever  he  chooses.  In  partition  of  property,  a  share  is 
awarded  to  the  daughters  in  one  sentence,  and  in  the  next  it  is 
declared  that  this  provision  for  the  sisters,  intended  to  uphold  the 
general  respectability  of  the  family,  is  accorded  rather  as  a  matter 
of  indulgence  than  prescribed  as  a  matter  of  right.  Again,  here 
is  another  dictum,  as  follows : — A  woman  is  never  to  be  free  from 
control ;  in  her  youth  her  father,  in  womanhood  her  husband, 
and  in  old  age  her  son,  or  even  grandson,  is  to  rule  and  guide  her. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Hindu  law  is  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  dogmas  written  at  various  times  by  different  pundits 
(priests),  each  individual  being  guided  by  his  own  fancy;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  simple  points,  there  are  few 
on  which  the  most  opposite  dicta  may  not  be  quoted  from 
diflferent  (so  called  by  courtesy)  Hindu  legal  authorities.  When 
Government  shall  sufficiently  care  about  the  administration  of 
justice  among  their  Hindu  subjects,  as  to  induce  them  to  employ 
qualified  persons  to  draw  up  a  compendium  of  the  law  for  the 
information  of  the  judicial  officers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
tradictory written  laws  will  be  tempered  by  a  reference  to  the 
practical  customs  of  the  people. 

According  to  these,  a  woman  can  have  no  property  :  cases  not 
unfrequently  occur,  where  a  married  woman  has  eloped  with  her 
seducer,  and  the  husband  has  pursued,  not  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  wife,  but  merely  to  obtain  the  ornaments  which 
she  has  on  her  person,  and  which,  by  the  abstract  law,  are  her 
own  property.  I  have  asked  hundreds  of  natives  of  all  classes 
what  ought  to  be  the  decision  in  such  cases;  the  reply  has 
invariably  been,  "  The  ornaments  should  be  restored  to  the  hus- 
band.^ But  let  us  consider  a  moment  the  practical  condition  of 
widows  among  the  Hindus.  Widowhood  is  marked  by  the 
distinction  of  being  deprived  of  all  ornaments,  particularly  the 
much-cherished  nut,  or  nose-ring*;  of  being  permitted  only  to 

*  The  absence  of  the  ntU  being  the  1  ever^  some  castes  who  never  wear  this 
mark  of  widowhood,  (there  ore,  how- '  ornament,)  the  women  have  such  a  dis- 
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wear  the  plainest  white  clothes;  of  not  being  allowed  to  deep  on 
a  bedstead ;  of  only  eating  one  meal  a-day,  and  several  others, 
mortifying  either  to  the  mind  or  body ;  and  in  all  families,  except 
those  of  the  very  poor,  these  restrictions  are  rigidly  preserved. 
The  widow  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  seldom  obliged  to  work 
as  a  servant,  though  even  she  cannot  always  avoid  such  a  fate ; 
but  this  is  too  often,  I  believe  I  might  say  generally,  the  lot  of 
those  whose  husbands  were  the  inferior  members.  The  following 
instance  will  show  to  what  a  pitch  this  is  sometimes  carried : — ^A 
Rajpoot  of  respectability,  and  possessing  some  wealth,  had  five 
sons  and  several  grand-children ;  the  family  all  living  in  common. 
As  he  was  a  widower,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  was  in  some 
measure  considered  as  the  mistress  of  the  family ;  and  she,  of 
course,  felt  the  dignity  of  the  situation,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  positive  enjoyment  of  it  after  the  death  of  her  husband^s 
father.  But,  unfortunately,  her  husband  died ;  in  addition  to 
suffering  all  the  above-mentioned  mortifications,  she  was  called 
upon  to  perform  first  one  service,  then  another,  until  after  about 
a  year  she  became  the  cook  of  the  family,  in  which  drudgery  she 
spent  her  life.    Nor  is  this  at  all  a  singular  instance*. 

When  we  consider  the  prospects  of  the  widow  if  she  resolved 
to  live,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fame  and  glory  which  she 
believed  she  should  reap  by  burning  herself  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  together  with  some  other  causes,  which,  not  being 
of  any  general  interest,  as  the  question  has  been  so  long  settled, 
will  be  introduced  in  an  appendix,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so 
many,  but  that  so  few,  suttees  occurred.  Many  widows  who  re- 
frained from  burning  at  the  time,  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
it,  and  not  a  few  have  been  so  harassed  by  the  mode  of  life  they 
were  obliged  to  adopt,  that  they  have  subsequently  destroyed 
themselves.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  did  not  quit  the  families 
where  they  were  so  miserable,  and  form  some  other  connexion. 
Many  of  the  inferior  castes  and  poorer  classes  do  so,  but  women 

like  to  being  without  ity  that  when  they 
take  the  ntit  out  of  their  noses,  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  to  wash  i^  they 
will  often  supply  its  place  with  one  of 
their  ear-rings. 
*  Notwithstanding  this,  m  a  general,  I 


indeed  all  but  universal,  rule  and  prac- 
tice, women  are  sometimes  found  in 
both  possession  and  management  of 
considerable  property.  They  have 
even,  as  queens,  ruled  kingdoms. 
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of  high  caste  would  consider  it  as  bringing  disgrace  upon  their 
families ;  and  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  this^  they  vrill  either 
submit  to  their  degraded  situation,  or  destroy  themselves.  There 
are,  doubtless^  exceptions  to  this  high  feeling,  even  among  the 
best  castes  and  classes ;  but  to  give  an  idea  how  strong  it  is,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  many  women  who  are  brutally  treated  by 
their  husbands,  refuse  to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  because  to 
publish  family  quarrels  would  be  considered  disgraceful. 

When  Government  abrogated  the  practice  of  suttee,  the  law  should 
also  have  prescribed  some  provision  for  the  widow,  to  be  paid  to  her 
by  the  successor  to  her  husband^s  property.  It  would  have  been 
very  expedient,  and  I  think  perfectly  practicable,  without  creating 
any  disturbance,  to  go  a  step  further,  and  declare,  that  every 
widow,  who  was  of  age,  should  be  at  her  own  disposal,  and  at 
liberty  to  form  a  second  marriage.  This  proposition  is  no  vague 
speculation;  it  has  for  many  years  been  introduced  into  the 
territory  of  Kumoun  in  the  Himaleyah,  yet  the  circumstances  in 
which  widows  were  there  situated  in  regard  to  their  husbands^ 
families,  were  such  thsitfprimdfaoief  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  a  law  would  have  been  deemed  a  much  greater  outrage 
than  it  would  be  in  the  plains.  According  to  law  and  practice  in 
Kumoun,  although  the  usual  Hindu  marriage  ceremonies  are  not 
omitted,  a  man  buys  his  wife  just  as  he  would  a  cow ;  he  formerly 
might  sell  her  again,  (as  a  wife,  not  as  a  slave,)  or  even  mortgage 
her  for  a  time,  possession  being  transferred  to  the  mortgagee, 
with  whom  the  woman  lived  as  a  wife.  If  a  man  died,  his  widow 
became  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother,  or  the  husband^s  family 
might  sell  her  if  they  pleased.  So  much  were  they  considered 
mere  property,  that  the  wife  and  children  were  always  included  in 
the  list  of  a  \nan^s  goods  and  chattels  which  were  to  be  sold  for 
debt.  Such  was  the  practical  law  of  Eumoun,  and  numerous 
complaints  relating  to  the  above  customs  were  lodged  in  the 
British  courts  on  our  first  obtaining  possession  of  that  province, 
and  no  small  number  of  suit^  were  preferred  regarding  elope- 
mentSi  the  natural  consequence  of  such  customs ;  a  woman  who 
had  been  mortgaged  for  two  or  three  years,  would  sometimes  like 
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the  mortgftgee  better  than  her  husbsnd,  and,  after  having  been 
reclaimed  by  the  latter,  would  run  away  to  the  former.  Some 
of  the  complaints  were  rather  amusing;  and  it  diould  be  ob- 
served, that  there  the  women  perfcHrm  all  the  housdmld  and 
half  the  agricultural  and  out-of-door  labours,  which  makes  them 
so  valuable.  A  man  who  can  scrape  together  money  enough  to 
buy  a  second  wife,  will  immediatdy  cultivate  an  additional  portion 
of  land.  But  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  a  suit : — ^Plaint  by  A. 
^*  Sir,  I  mortgaged  my  wife  to  fi.  four  years  ago,  for  fifty  rupees, 
and  gave  him  possession  ;  now  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  money,  but 
he  will  not  give  up  my  wife.**  Reply  by  B.  "  It  is  very  true;  but 
when  the  woman  came  to  me,  she  was  thin,  half-starved,  and 
scarce  able  to  work ;  now  she  is  in  good  condition  and  works 
famously  ;  I  ought  to  have  something  extra  for  my  care  of  her.^ 
In  elopements  the  husbands  often  take  the  matter  very  coolly.  A 
man  will  come  up  and  say,  ^^  Your  honour,  Punchum  ran  off  with 
my  wife  four  years  ago,  and  will  not  restore  her.''  "  Four  years  ago ! 
why  have  you  not  complained  sooner  ?"  "  Why,  the  first  year 
one  of  my  bullocks  died,  and  by  the  time  I  had  got  another,  the 
season  had  passed ;  the  second  year  I  went  down  to  the  plains  on 
a  little  trading  speculation ;  last  year  he  put  me  off  by  promising 
to  give  her  back ;  and  as  he  will  not,  I  am  now  come  to  com- 
plain*." 

It  is  obvious,  that  where  such  abominable  customs  exist,  love 
must  be  almost  unknown,  and  that  they  pave  the  way  for  all  sorts 
of  immorality.  But  all  has  been  stopped  by  a  simple  order. 
The  sale  and  mortgage  of  wives  is  abolished,  and  every  widow  is 
at  her  own  disposal,  to  live  where  she  pleases,  or  marry  again. 
The  same  law  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  introduced  into 
the  Regulation-provinces.  Among  the  poorer  classes  it  would  be 
productive  of  great  benefit,  and  would  check  much  immorality 
and  licentiousness ;  and,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  women 
of  high  caste  and  good  families,  particularly  if  their  relations 


*  To  enable  my  readers  to  under- 
Btand  this^  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
in  Kumoun  the  commissioner  makes 
an  annual  tour  of  the  district,  and 


that  the  people  prefer  waiting,  even 
for  several  months,  for  the  court  to 
come  to  them,  than  to  go  a  long  dis- 
tance to  attend  the  court. 
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were  tcderaUy  well  off  in  the  world,  would,  at  present,  often  take 
advantage  of  such  a  law,  being  restrained  by  the  idea  of  impro- 
priety in  a  second  marriage ;  yet,  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  would  induce  the  husband^s  relations  to  treat 
them  with  much  more  respect  and  consideration. 

But,  by  the  Hindu  law,  a  widow  cannot  contract  a  second 
marriage.  It  would,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  prescribe  some 
simple  civil  form,  which  should  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  abominable  state  of  concubinage,  in  which 
so  many  hundreds  (thousands  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  strong 
an  expression  for  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  presidency)  of  Hindu 
widows  are  now  living.  It  is  true  they  are  looked  upon  as  wives, 
and  are  considered  respectable  by  those  around  them ;  and  this  is 
another  of  the  innumerable  instances,  where  the  practice  runs 
contrary  to  the  law ;  still,  they  are  not  wives,  and  may  be  turned 
out  upon  the  world,  whenever  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
living  is  tired  of  them.  I  would  suggest,  that  the  judges  and  the 
local  moonsiffs  should  be  the  functionaries  before  whom  the 
ceremony  should  be  performed.  There  is  no  situation  exclusively 
appropriated  to  a  Hindu,  but  that  of  a  law-officer,  of  which, 
there  is  only  one  in  a  district;  the  kazees,  being  a  sort  of 
Muhammedan  priest,  would  be  objectionable;  but  the  first-men- 
tioned officers  being  selected  from  men  of  every  class  or  religious 
persuasion,  might  with  propriety  be  employed  in  this  duty,  and 
the  parties  would  never  have  any  great  distance  to  go.  Registers 
should  be  kept ;  and  some  provisions  enacted,  that  two  or  three 
relations,  or  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  the 
parties  resided,  should  certify  that  the  woman  was  a  widow ;  or 
that  notice  should  be  given,  a  certain  number  of  days  before  the 
marriage  took  place,  to  the  civil  officer,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to 
make  inquiries ;  but  these  are  points  of  no  great  difficulty.  If  a 
little  pains  were  taken  to  explain  to  the  people  the  advantage  in 
the  event  of  suits  for  landed  property,  (now  that  there  is  a  hope 
that  Government  will  create  a  property  in  land,)  and  in  various 
other  ways,  others  might  be  induced  to  register  their  marriages, 
and  after  a  few  years  it  might  be  made  compulsory.  Some  enact- 
ment of  the  nature  proposed,  prescribing  a  civil  form  to  be  suffi- 
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dent  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  is  much  required.  The  par- 
ties may,  of  course,  go  through  any  religious  ceremony  they 
please. 

Many  East  Indians,  Christians,  and  some  Englishmen,  cohabit 
with  native  women,  who  are  not  Christians,  whom  they  would  have 
willingly  married  if  they  could  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  law  has 
made  no  provision  for  such  cases.  It  is  urgently  to  be  hoped, 
that  Government  will  pay  a  little  more'attention  to  these  sort  of 
matters,  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

The  next  subject  is  that  of  Slavery ;  and  in  describing  their 
condition,  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  certain-  questions  promul- 
gated not  long  ago  by  the  Board  of  Control,  as  far  as  regards 
slaves  in  the  tipper  Provinces.  By  both  Hindu  and  Muhamme^ 
dan  law  (Question  2),  people  may  become  slaves  in  a  variety  of 
ways :  practically,  however,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  slaves  have 
been  procured  chiefly  from  those  who  were  driven  by  poverty  to 
sell  their  children,  or  from  kidnappers ;  the  number,  however, 
who  become  slaves  in  the  British  provinces,  is  in  the  present  day 
very  few.  The  slaves  not  only  marry  (Quiestion  10),  but  it  is 
considered  a  duty  for  the  master  to  procure  them  wives:  their 
offspring  (Question  12)  remain  slaves.  Slaves  may  be  sold  (Ques* 
tion  11),  but  no  master  would  dare  to  sell  a  husband  separate  from 
his  wife,  from  dread  of  the  ill-name  he  would  acquire  among  his 
neighbours  for  so  doing.  It  is,  however,  very  rare  for  a  man  to 
part  with  his  slave. 

Among  the  Hindus  (Question  12),  a  slave  can  only  be  emanci- 
pated with  consent  of  his  master,  or,  if  he  should  save  his  master's 
life :  a  female  slave  bearing  children  to  her  master,  if  he  have  no 
legitimate  issue,  is  entitled  to  her  freedom.  Among  the  Muham- 
medans,  a  female  slave  bearing  children  to  him,  is  emancipated 
unconditionally,  at  the  death  of  her  master ;  and  slaves  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  pay  a  sum  to  their  masters,  and  acquire 
their  freedom. 

Among  the  Muhammedans  (Question  7)j  slaves  are  subject  to 
several  disqualifications;  their  evidence  is  not  admissible:  they 
are  not  generally  eligible  to  fill  any  civil  office  in  the  state,  nor 
are  they  competent  to  make  gift  or  sale,  nor  to  inherit  or  bequeath 
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property ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  many  indulgences  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

It  is  said  (Question  9),  that  serfs  corresponding  to  the  description 
of  adscfipH  glebce  are  common  in  the  Upper  Provinces ;  but  this 
may  be  doubted  in  the  present  day,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  formerly.  All  that  I  know  of,  are  those  made  such  by  the 
revenue-screw  of  the  British  government,  as  described  by  Mr*  Holt 
Mackenzie,  in  his  Minutfe  of  1st  October,  1830.  **Many  thou-^ 
sand  villages  were  alienated  under  all  the  modes  of  fraud  and 
folly  set  forth  in  the  1st  Regulation  of  1821 ;  and  large  communi- 
ties sold,  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  for  the  default  of  their  direc- 
tors ;  no  one,  from  Government  downwards,  being  able  to  say 
precisely  what  was  sold.*" 

Such  are,  or  rather  were,  the  general  features  of  the  law 
regarding  slaves  in  the  Upper  Provinces  at  the  time  of  British 
accession  :  in  other  parts  of  India,  circumstances  are,  I  atn  told, 
very  different ;  but  almost  the  whole  is  changed,  or  indeed  almost 
annihilated  now.  A  slave  is  just  as  much  under  the  protection  of 
the  civil  magistrate  as  any  other  person ;  his  evidence  would  be 
taken  in  a  British  court  as  readily  as  that  of  a  free-hian :  indeed, 
I  will  engage  to  say,  that  many  a  slave  has  been  exann'ned  as  a 
witness  in  our  courts,  whom  the  judge  or  magistrate  did  not  even 
know  to  be  such :  nay,  I  have  known  a  trial  in  sessions,  where 
the  principal  witnesses  were  dancing  girls,  yhom  the  law-oiBcer 
knew  to  be  slaves,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  Mufaammedan  law, 
he  made  no  exception  to  their  evidence.  In  short,  as  far  as 
appearances  go,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  a 
slave  and  that  of  a  domestic  servant,  except,  that  the  former  is 
provided  for  in  his  old  age,  a  good  fortune  which  does  not  often 
fall  to  the  latter*,  both  do  the  same  work,  and  so  utterly  different 
is  everything  connected  with  slavery  in  India  from  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  a  foreigner  might  reside  in  the  former 
country  for  fifty  years,  and  if  he  made  no  inquiry,  and  were  not 
told,  be  would  probably  not  have  ah  idea  that  a  slave  existed  in 

•  Those  natives  who  can  afford  it,  constantly  provide  by  a  small  pension  for 
servants  who  have  served  faithfully,  and  grown  old  in  their  employ.  Another 
good  trait  in  their  character. 
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India;  so  little  is  there  to  meet  the  ejre,  to  induce  a  person  to 
think  so. 

But  even  before  the  introduction  of  the  British  authority^  the 
practice  was  often  at  variance  with  the  law.  For  instance,  slaves, 
by  the  Moosulman  law,  are  not  generally  eligible  to  fill  any  civil 
offices  in  the  state ;  yet,  in  all  Muhammedan  countries  it  was 
very  common  for  slaves  to  rise  to  the  highest  situations ;  that  even 
of  prime  minister  has  been  held  by  a  slave.  Those  of  the  poorer 
Hindus  who  possess  slaves,  treat  them  more  as  members  of  the 
family  than  like  servants ;  they  sometimes  even  succeed  to  the 
master^s  property :  indeed,  I  suspect  this  to  be  more  frequent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  a  civil 
suit  for  real  property,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  party  to  aUege 
that  the  opposite  party  and  present  possessor  is  descended  not 
from  the  original  owner,  but  from  one  of  his  slaves.  In  the 
;Hiikialayah  mountains,  if  a  man  have  an  only  daughter  and  a 
slave,  provided  the  latter  be  of  good  caste,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
him  to  give  the  slave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  at  his  death  to 
leave  him  all  his  property.  These  observations  reply  to  Questions 
5  and  6. 

Questions  1  to  3  are  of  no  particular  consequence  in  regard  to 
these  remarks ;  Question  4  is  answered  by  the  whole  tenour  of  these 
observations;  the  following  will  reply  to  Questions  13  to  17,  which 
is  the  last  Practically,  almost  all  property  in  slaves  has,  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  been  destroyed  by  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
English  magistrates  and  other  functionaries.  Government  have 
often  been  urged  toenact  some  distinct  rule,either  abolishing  slavery 
altogether,  or  allowing  it  in  a  modified  degree ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
some  6ther  cases  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  they  have  followed  the 
vacillating  course  so  characteristic  of  the  British-Indian  rule. 
They  have  always  refused  to  give  any  specific  orders ;  at  the 
same  time,  bints  were  given  to  the  civil  officers  of  the  anxiety  of 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery.  The  object  of  this  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  that  if  the  exertions  of  the  subordinate  func- 
tionaries proved  successful.  Government  would  have  taken  the 
credit,  in  a  flaming  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  liaving 
abolished  slavery ;  while,  had  any  disturbance  occurred,  or  any- 
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thing  gone  wrong,  the  blame  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
unfortunate  district-officer.  The  result,  however,  has  been,  not- 
withstanding the  contradictory  decisions  which  have  occasionally 
been  given,  as  described  in  No.  II.  of  these  papers,  that  the 
general  tenour  of  the  magistrates^  proceedings  has  been  to  destroy 
slavery,  by  constantly  declaring  the  slave  to  be  free  whenever  a 
case  has  been  brought  before  them.  It  is  true,  that  many  slaves 
still  remain  with  their  masters,  simply,  because  they  have  lived 
there  all  their  lives,  feel  themselves  to  be  better  off  than  they 
would  be  by  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  have  become  attached 
to  their  master  and  his  family.  But  the  masters  feel  that  all 
power  over  their  slaves  is  gone ;  and,  whenever  I  have  made  any 
inquiries  upon  the  subject,  a  very  common  reply  has  been,  **  What 
is  there  to  tell  about  .'*  slavery  is  all  over  now.'' 

This  may,  in  some  measure,  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  think 
that  a  sudden  abolition  would  create  any  disturbance ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  probable  that  a  modified  slavery  would,  in 
India,  be  better  than  a  total  abolition.  Such  a  proposition  may 
raise  an  outcry,  but  the  English  are  more  easily  misled  by  a  word 
than  any  other  nation.  There  are  certain  words  which  operate 
upon  us  like  a  talisman ;  half  the  nation  is  up  in  arms  at  the  bare 
mention ;  whereas,  if  people  would  take  the  trouble  to  think  a 
little,  they  would  find  that  slavery,  under  proper  restrictions,  is 
nothing  but  an  apprenticeship.  Some  such  rules  as  the  following, 
would  probably  prevent  any  evil  effects. 

First.  None  but  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  to  sell  a  child :  the 
sale  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  judge,  or  one  of  the  local 
moonsiffs. 

Second.  The  rights  over  the  child  sold,  to  be  those  only  which 
the  parent  or  gu^n*dian  himself  possesses. 

Third.  The  purchaser  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  slave 
work,  and  to  inflict  chastisement  in  moderation ;  just  as  the  parent 
or  guardian  would  have  done*. 


*  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
parents  should  have  the  power  of 
redeeming  the  children,  by  paying 
back  the  sum  they  had  received  for 
them,  at  any  time.    This  would  render 


the  whole  proceeding  nugatory,  as  no 
one  would  buy  a  child  under  such  con- 
ditions. If  such  a  rule  were  attached 
to  the  system  of  apprenticing  in  Eng- 
land, no  one  would  take  an  apprentice ; 
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Fourth.  IlUtreatment  of  the  slave  by  the  master  or  mistress, 
punishable  by  fine  before  a  magistrate:  gross  ilUtreatment  to 
entitle  the  slave  to  freedom. 

Fifth,  Every  male  slave  to  be  entitled  to  his  freedom  on 
claiming  it  on  coming  of  age,  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 

Sixth.  Every  female  slave  to  be  entitled  to  demand  her  free- 
dom on  coming  of  age,  or  at  any  subsequent  time;  and  to 
a  small  sum  of  money  (the  amount  to  be  specified,)  as  a 
dowry. 

Seventh,  A  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  all  now  possessing 
slaves,  whether  procured  by  purchase  or  born  in  slavery,  to 
register  them ;  after  which,  the  slaves  to  be  subject  to  the  above 
rules. 

Eighth.  In  the  event  of  the  proclamation  being  neglected,  at 
the  expiration  of  (say)  one  year  from  its  date,  all  unregistered 
slaves,  if  discovered,  to  be  at  once  declared  free. 

Should  Government  be  afraid  of  the  odium  which  the  idea  of 
slavery  excites,  it  is  only  necessary  to  drop  the  word  slavCf  and 
call  it  ^^  a  law  for  establishing  apprenticeships,^'  for  it  would  be 
nothing  more.  The  benefits  resulting  from  such  an  enactment 
would  be  three-fold.  First,  something  definitive  would  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  people  would  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainty  in 
which  they  are  now  placed  in  slavery  cases ;  where  one  magistrate 
supports  the  customs  of  the  country,  another  reverses  them. 
Secondly,  in  a  famine,  many  hundreds  of  families  would  be  pre^ 
served  by  the  sale  of  one  child ;  or  rather  by  binding  it  appren- 
tice, as  a  servant  to  a  person  in  whose  house  it  would  be  much 
better  off  than  in  that  of  its  parents.  During  the  late  famine  in 
1838  and  34,  in  Bundlecupd  and  some  of  the  provinces  to  the 
south-westward,  many  hundreds  of  people  might  have  been  saved 
from  starvation  had  such  a  law  existed :  children  were  offered  for 
sale,  but  few  would  purchase,  for  fear  of  being  punished  under 
our  anomalous  law,  which  leaves  every  magistrate  to  his  own 
discretion.     And  what  was  the  consequence  ?     Why,  that  after 


because,  all  the  diligent  lade,  who  had 
flpeedily  learnt  their  business,  would  be 
taken  away  by  their  parents,  that  they 
might  earn  wages  as  journeymen ;  and 


only  the  idle  and  good-for-nothing 
would  be  left  on  their  masters'  hands, 
for  the  whole  term  of  their  apprentice** 
ship. 
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the  parents  had  died,  the  children  were  found  wandering  about 
by  the  police,  were  sent  in  by  scores  to  the  magistrates,  and  by 
these  officers  were  given  away  to  any  one  who  would  take  them  ! 
One  commissioner  I  believe  took  upon  himself  to  proclaim,  in  the 
emergency  of  the  case,  a  permission  to  buy  the  children.  Thirdly, 
it  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  many  to  secure  attendants,  who, 
being  too  young  long  to  retain  any  recollection  of  their  former 
home,  would  consider  their  present  residence  as  such,  and,  if  well 
treated,  would  often  remain  faithful  servants  to  their  masters  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  Some,  of  course,  would  turn  out  badly. 
Many  people  may  doubt  this,  but  it  is  very  common  when  slaves 
are  well-treated:  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  to  men  who  were 
aware,  that,  to  obtain  their  liberty,  they  had  only  to  demand  it, 
having  been  illegally  made  slaves,  and  have  been  answered,  "Where 
should  I  go  to  be  as  comfortable  as  I  am  here  ?^^  There  need  be 
no  apprehension  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  lessen  the  affection 
which  ought  to  exist  between  parent  and  child :  there  are,  doubts 
less,  bad  characters  in  all  nations,  but,  with  a  few  solitary  excep- 
tions, the  natural  feelings  of  both  Hindus  and  Muhammedans  are 
far  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  sell  their  children,  unless  when 
driven  to  such  a  course  by  dire  necessity.  Strong  instances  of  this 
occurred  during  the  late  famine:  the  children  often  survived 
while  the  parents  died,  because  they  starved  themselves,  that 
they  might  divide  among  their  children  the  small  portions  of  food 
which  they  were  able  to  procure. 

Polygamy, — that  source  of  a  thousand  evils.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, delicate  ground  with  the  natives  of  India ;  still  something 
might  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil,  at  least,  in  a  small  degree. 
With  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  support  two  or  three  wives, 
we  could  not,  perhaps,  at  present,  venture  to  interfere;  but  a 
law  to  prevent  men  who  can  hardly  support  one  wife  from  marry- 
ing a  second,  would  be  extremely  expedient.  Regulation  VII. 
of  1819,  prescribes  one  month^s  imprisonment  (without  labour) 
as  the  punishment  of  a  man  who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  complaint 
may  be  proved  against  him.  But  this  law  does  not  answer  its 
end :   it  ensures  the  wife  and  children  being  left  to  their  own 
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resources  for  a  month,  while  the  husband  is  comfortably  lodged 
and  fed  in  idleness.  And  here  I  cannot  again  help  alluding  to 
that  most  extraordinary  principle  of  British-Indian  legislation; 
that,  as  long  as  a  man  is  honest,  and  behaves  well,  he  roust  work 
hard  for  his  daily  bread ;  but  that  no  sooner  does  he  turn  rogue, 
or  behave  ill,  than  he  is  lodged  and  fed  in  idleness :  a  premium, 
in  fact,  for  misbehaviour.  No  man  who,  if  at  liberty,  must 
labour  daily  for  his  subsistence,  should  be  treated  in  this  way ; 
he  should,  in  gaol,  no  matter  for  what  he  may  be  confined,  be 
offered  the  same  choice  which  he  would  have  out  of  gaol, — ^to 
work  or  starve.  To  a  man  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  has  no 
family,  or  who  does  not  care  for  them,  mere  imprisonment  of  the 
above  nature  is  no  punishment  at  all ;  he  should  be  made  to  work 
hard,  and  have  only  half  the  prison  allowance,  the  rest  to  be  given 
to  his  family :  a  month  thus  spent  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect.  But  the  enactment  in  question  is  a  perfect  dead  letter  in 
the  case  of  a  man  marrying  a  second  wife,  whose  means  are  barely 
enough  to  support  the  first :  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  an  order  is 
issued,  awarding  a  certain  allowance  to  the  first  wife ;  the  husband 
has  it  not  to  give.  In  such  cases,  the  magistrate  should  be 
empowered  to  pass  a  sentence  as  far  as  six  months^  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  half  of  the  prison  allowance  being  given  to  the 
first  wife,  to  pronounce  the  second  marriage  null  and  void,  and 
return  the  woman  to  her  parents.  This  would,  in  a  short  time, 
effectually  prevent  second  marriages  among  those  who  could  only 
support  one  wife ;  for  they  are  contracted  for  a  temporary  grati- 
fication,— either  because  the  first  wife  was  sick  and  unable  to 
attend  to  the  household  affairs,  or  because  the  husband  was  ia 
service  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  and  did  not  like  the  trouble 
of  cooking  his  own  dinner,  or  some  such  reason.  Such  a  law 
would  also  give  the  first  blow  to  polygamy  among  people  of  a 
better  class.  Many  a  man,  not  knowing  exactly  what  amount  of 
property  would  satisfy  the  magistrate  as  sufficient  to  support  two 
wives,  would  refuse  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  person  who 
had  already  one,  for  fear  of  the  second  marriage  being  cancelled, 
and  his  daughter  returned  on  his  hands. 

The  succession  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Hindu  temples^ 
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and  Muhammedan  colleges,  mosques,  or  tukeeas*,  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Government.  The  income  of  many  of  these 
institutions  is  often  wasted  in  law  expenses,  and  the  establishments 
themselves  sometimes  completely  ruined,  by  quarrels  among  the 
disciples  of  the  old  incumbents  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
situations  of  chief  priests,  or  principals ;  while  students  and  poor 
travellers,  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  often  established,  are 
the  sufferers.  A  few  short  and  simple  rules  would  prevent  all 
this  evil.  First,  to  declare  whether  the  successor  should  be 
nominated  by  the  existing  head,  which  would  probably  be  the 
best  rule,  with  a  proviso  that  the  nomination  should  be  intimated 
to  the  judge  of  the  district,  before  the  death  of  the  principal. 

Second.  In  default  of  this,  the  judge,  on  receiving  intimation 
of  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  should  call  on  the  disciples  (chelas) 
then  present  to  elect  a  successor  within  a  certain  time.  A  week, 
in  general,  would  be  quite  enough.  The  disciples  might  also  be 
at  liberty  at  once  to  meet  of  their  own  accord,  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor, intimating  the  same  to  the  judge ;  in  either  case,  a  majority 
of  votes  to  decide  the  matter. 

Thirdly.  Should  they  not  come  to  a  decision  within  the 
prescribed  period,  the  judge  should  appoint  the  successor  from 
among  the  disciples. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  authorities  under  the  native  govern- 
ments was  something  similar  to  what  is  proposed ;  consequently 
these  establishments  were  not  ruined  by  law-suits,  as  too  fre- 
quently occurs  under  the  British  rule,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the 
civil  courts,  which  alone  could  take  cognizance  of  claims  of  this 
nature.  This,  probably,  is  another  of  the  blessings  we  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  people. 

Fourthly.  If  it  were  proved  summarily  before  the  judge,  that 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  above  institutions  was  either 
eml)ezzling  or  wasting  the  income  of  the  establishment,  the  judge 
should  be  empowered  to  turn  him  out  of  his  office. 


*  Tukeea  is  the  residence  of  a  fii- 
keer,  or  Muhammedan  half  priest^ 
half  mendicant,  Tirhen  stationary ;  it  is 
usually  at  the  tomb  of  some  holy  man^ 
to  wluch  offerings  are  made.     The 


English,  in  their  ignorance,  apply  the 
term  fukeer  to  religious  mendicants 
of  all  classes,  Moosulman  and  Hindu ; 
which  is  as  absurd  as  if  they  were  to 
call  an  English  beggar  a  friar. 
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Fifthly.  Any  sale,  mortgagei  gift,  or  transfer  of  the  lands  or 
endowments  of  these  establishments,  should  be  declared  illegal ; 
and  it  should  be  enacted  that  they  could  not  be  attached  for 
debts  due  by  any  one  connected  with  the  institutions ;  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  the  property  of  the  latter,  and  inalienable  by  any 
individual. 

Such  rules  as  these  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  people ; 
and  so  far  from  being  an  interference,  they  would  only  be  a 
revival  of  the  practice  which  obtained  under  the  native  govern- 
ments. It  is  true  that  Regulation  XIX.  of  1810,  vests  the 
Board  of  Revenue  with  the  superintendence  of  religious  endow- 
ment9  and  buildings,  and  with  the  power  to  prevent  alienation  of 
the  lands  for  private  purposes;  but  the  Regulation  has  been  almost 
a  dead  letter,  and  the  evils  to  which  the  present  state  of  affairs 
practically  gives  rise,  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Appendix  C, 

The  period  of  majority  might  be  altered  with  very  great 
advantage,  By  the  Muhammedan  law,  it  is  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  both  for  males  and  females,  unless  puberty  should  appear 
sooner.  The  Hindu  'law  varies,  of  course ;  by  one  authority, 
fifteen,  by  another  sixteen,  and  by  a  third  seventeen  years,  is 
declared  to  be  the  period  of  coming  of  age.  By  the  Regulations 
of  the  British  government,  when  minors  are  placed  under  the 
Court  of  Wards,  eighteen  is  the  age  fixed  for  majority.  For  that 
of  females,  I  do  not  think  that  any  particular  age  is  directly  pre- 
scribed ;  but  indirectly,  by  Regulation  VII,  of  1819,  it  is  fixed  at 
fifteen  years*.  Both  ages  are  undoubtedly  too  young;  a  Hindu 
or  Muhammedan  of  eighteen,  is  no  more  fit  to  be  his  own  master, 
and  to  have  the  management  of  an  estate,  than  an  English  lad  at 
that  age  would  be.  It  would  be  extremely  expedient  if  the 
period  of  majority  in  India  were  fixed  at  eighteen  for  females, 
and  twenty-one  for  males, 

REI.XGIOUS  wANDEaiNQ  MENDICANTS.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  native  public,  if  Government  would  adopt  some  measure  to 
prevent  the  annoyance  which  is  caused  by  these  vagabonds,  and 
to  check  their  increase.     They  are  not  any  particular  caste ;  any 

•  This  Regulation  provided  for  the  punishment  of  jmy  person  seducing 
away,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  a  prostitute,  an  unmarried  female,  under 
fifteen  years  of  a^e. 
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Hao^ulman  may  become  ^  fukeerj  and  any  Hindu  a  bairagee^; 
the  day  is  long  passed  when  real  religious  feeling  formed  the 
inducement  to  become  a  mendicant ;  and,  with  exception  of  a 
very  few  who  choose  this  mode  of  life  from  grief,  on  account  of 
family  afflictions,  the  whole  class  are  idle  scamps,  who  prefer 
begging  to  the  trouble  of  working  for  a  livelihood.  They  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  most  dissolute  abandoned  villains,  con-r 
nected  with  thieves,  and  often  robbers  themselves,  It  is  fear, 
not  respect,  which  induces  the  people  to  give  them  alms,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  strong  instance.  At  one  of  the  holy  bathing- 
places,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  these  men  was  observed 
forcibly  taking  some  pice  (a  small  copper  coin)  out  of  the  hand 
of  a  female  pilgrim  (a  commou«enough  occurrence) ;  an  English 
officer  standing  by,  struck  the  mendicant,  who  ohaticed  to  be  a 
Brahmin,  two  or  three  blows  with  a  whip,  telling  him  to  take 
what  was  freely  given  to  him,  and  not  to  annoy  people  in  that 
way.  The  man  attempted  to  enlist  in  his  favour  the  feelings  of 
those  around,  by  crying  out,  "  See  how  this  Englishman  is  treat- 
ing pne  of  your  Brahmins,''  &c,  &c.;  the  pilgrims,  however,  took 
quite  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  praised  the  Englishmaui  and 
abused  the  mendicants,  complaining  that  <*  These  scoundrels  almost 
take  the  clothes  off  our  backs.'''  I  could  mention  many  anecdotes 
and  occurrences  which  just  as  strongly  exhibit  the  real  feelings  of 
the  people  towards  these  vagabonds.  Some  of  them  wander 
about  quite  naked,  covered  with  dirt,  ashes,  and  cow-dung,  the 
most  disgusting  objects  possible. 

It  would  not  at  all  be  a  difficult  matter  to  annihilate  the  race 
of  these  men :  they  follow  the  trade  of  begging  merely  because 
they  are  too  idle  to  work ;  only  make  them  labour  for  Govern- 
ment,  the  existing  tribe  will  soon  find  it  bfetter  to  follow  some 
honest  livelihood  on  their  own  account,  and  no  new  ones  would 
recruit  their  numbers.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  authorize  the 
magistrates  to  apprehend  all  the  able-bodied  mendicants  as 
vagrants,  and  on  suspicion  of  being  thieves ;  to  call  on  them  for 
security  for  good  behaviour,  or  for  the  attestation  of  three  or  four 
i-espectable  individuals  to  their  good  character,  which  not  one  in  a 

*  Oae  of  the  seots  of  mendicants. 
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hundred  of  them  could  procure ;  and,  in  default  of  this,  to  commit 
them  to  hard  labour  for  six  months,  at  least.  When  the  sentence 
had  expired,  they  should  be  taken  to  the  border  of  the  district, 
and  turned  loose  into  the  next,  where  they  would  undergo  the  same 
discipline.  The  whole  class  would  very  soon  disappear,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people ;  which  I  assert  from  experience  of  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  here  suggested, 
which  was  made  by  a  magistrate  some  years  ago.  Not  a  mendi- 
cant would  show  his  face  in  that  district,  and  the  people  were 
extremely  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  old,  blind, 
decrepit,  in  short,  all  who  are  really  unable  to  work,  must,  as 
there  are  no  poor-laws  in  India,  be  allowed  to  beg  as  usual.  The 
stationary  fukeers  may  also  be  tolerated  at  their  tukeeas,  where 
they  are  often  useful  in  giving  water  to  travellers;  but  these 
should  be  registered,  and  placed  under  surveillance. 

The  last  subject  which  I  shall  here  discuss,  is  a  consideration 
of  the  proper  mode  of  interference  when  the  dififerent  castes,  or 
sects,  attempt  to  molest  each  other.  An  instance  occurred,  not 
long  ago,  at  Hatrass :  one  sect  demanded  that  the  processions  of 
another  should  not  proceed  along  the  main  street,  and  which 
intolerance  was  supported  by  the  Nizamut  Adalut  (chief  crimi- 
nal court).  The  decision  was  unfortunate,  and  will  afford  a  very 
bad  precedent ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  mild  patient  Hindu,  and  the  fierce  bigoted 
Moosuhnan,  the  former  is,  when  he  has  the  power,  fully  as  intole- 
rant as  the  latter,  only  that  the  attempt  forcibly  to  make  converts 
renders  it  more  conspicuous  among  the  Muhammedans.  Witness 
the  petitions  that  are  constantly  presented  to  magistrates,  request- 
ing them  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  mosque,  Muhammedan 
processions,  or  the  killing  of  cattle.  The  last  is,  in  Nipal, 
punished  with  death ;  and  the  Sikhs  will  neither  allow  that,  nor 
even  the  call  to  prayer  to  be  pronounced  aloud.  To  each  and 
all  of  these,  the  same  reply  should  be  given : — "  Our  principle  is 
universal  toleration ;  every  class  and  sect  is  at  liberty,  not  only 
to  profess,  but  to  practise  its  tenets,  provided  no  personal  annoy- 
ance be  given  to  others :  if  the  processions  of  one  be  prevented, 
those  of  all  shall  be ;  if  the  building  of  the  mosque  be  prohibited, 
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no  temple  shall  be  erected  in  the  village ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
killing  of  cattle,  as  long  as  it  is  not  done  openly,  you  have  no 
business  to  know  anything  about  it,  or  to  interfere ;  if  you  choose 
to  pry  into  what  we  do  in  the  interior  of  our  houses,  or  tents,  and 
see  anything  which  grates  your  feelings,  it  is  your  own  fault.'" 

Some  magistrates  have  acted  thus,  when  occasion  required ; 
and  if  the  matter  be  explained  to  the  people  with  a  little  patience, 
they  submit  in  perfect  quietness,  although  they  will,  at  the  time, 
be  a  little  dissatisfied  at  having  their  request  denied ;  in  fact,  the 
common  sense  of  the  principle  is  so  strong,  that  they  have  nothing 
to  urge  in  opposition.  Others,  again,  misled  by  some  native 
favourite,  take  part  with  the  one  or  the  other  sect ;  and  here  we 
have  the  chief  court  in  the  country  sanctioning  such  intolerance. 
Government  have  hitherto  refrained  from  enacting  any  general 
law  on  the  subject,  in  order  that,  by  leaving  it  (as  in  the  slavery 
case)  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  they  might  have 
some  one  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame,  should  anything  go  wrong. 

The  suggestions  in  this  paper  are,  perhaps,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council.  I  am  aware  that  delicacy  and 
tact  are  required  in  any  interference  with  the  customs  of  the 
people,  particularly  when  they  are  connected  with  their  religion. 
It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  the  introduction  of  laws,  good  in  the 
abstract,  is  often  of  little  use,  unless  we  can  carry  the  feelings  of 
the  people  with  us ;  of  which  many  instances  might  be  quoted, 
and  the  following  is  a  strong  illustration.  A  well-founded  com- 
plaint being  preferred  by  a  woman  against  her  husband  for  ill- 
treatment,  the  latter  was  fined  by  the  magistrate ;  yet  this  decision, 
which  seems  to  us  so  proper,  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light 
by  the  people, — even  by  the  women ;  and  some  doggerel  verses 
were  composed,  ridiculing  the  magistrate  and  his  decision,  and 
for  many  days  actually  sung  by  the  women  as  they  passed  his 
house  on  their  way  to  their  work.  Dubois  describes  the  Hindus 
as  a  people  who  will  submit  to  extortion,  to  having  their  wives 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and,  in  short,  to  every  species  of  civil 
oppression ;  yet  that,  on  the  least  interference  with  their  religion, 
they  will  be  found  an  ungovernable  nation ;  and  expresses  his 
opinion   that  the  day  on   which  Government  shall  make  the 
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attempt,  will  be  the  last  of  itd  political  existence.  What  niay  bd 
the  temper  of  the  people  on  the  Madras  side  of  India,  I  cannot 
say,  but  in  the  Bengal  presidency  they  are  a  very  diflTerent  race, 
whose  feelings  on  that  point  are  by  no  means  so  strong;  which 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  what  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Mu-* 
hammedans  and  the  English.  Their  prejudices  and  customs 
have  been  interfered  with,  and  where  a  small  increase  of  revenue 
was  anticipated,  we  have  set  at  nought,  and  annihilated,  all  law 
and  custom :  let  us  then  hope  that,  where  improvement  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  better  habits  and  feelings  is  the  object, 
Government  will  display  a  little  boldness  and  tact  in  correcting 
practices  which  are  intrinsically  bad. 

August  8,  1835. 


No.  LVIII. 


ON  THE  NATIVE  ARMY. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  a  young  man,  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  India,  is  more  prone  to  entertain  erroneous  notions,  than 
concerning  the  native  soldiery.  On  all  sides  he  hears  philippics 
against  the  natives  of  India,  who  are  represented  as  possessing 
almost  every  bad  quality ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  laudatory  expressions  adopted  whenever  the  sepoys 
are  mentioned ;  whose  sense  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  devotion  to 
us;  whose  bravery,  patience  in  undergoing  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions ;  honesty,  and  various  other  good  qualities,  are  described  as 
being  beyond  all  praise.  Many  a  young  man  has  consequently 
made  the  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sepoys  were  from  a  foreign 
territory,  totally  unconnected  with  India:  no  one  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  men,  of  whom  such  totally  opposite  charac- 
ters were  given,  could  be  of  the  same  country  and  race.  I  con- 
fess that  at  first  I  fell  into  this  mistake,  but  at  length  I  made 
the  discovery  that  the  sepoys  were  the  common  peasantry  of 
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India ;  and  that  those  who  were  spoken  of  ad  "  the  natives,'*  from 
whose  character  that  of  the  whole  population  was  described,  were 
a  few  of  the  refuse  of  the  country,  who  attended  the  English  as 
menial  servants. 

Many  of  the  military  officers,  when  reminded  of  their  incon- 
sistency, endeavour  to  explain  it  by  asserting,  what  they  really 
believe,  that  the  sepoys  are  from  the  middling  and  better  classes 
of  the  people.  This,  however,  is  a  complete  mistake :  the  ma- 
jority of  the  native  infantry  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of  culti- 
vators; some,  chiefly  the  Muhammedans,  are  inhabitants  of 
towns ;  these  sometimes  possess  gardens  or  small  fields  near  the 
town,  and  live  by  selling  the  produce:  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  descendants  of  the  old  soldiery  of  the  native  princes:  and 
there  are  a  few  of  a  miscellaneous  description  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  class. 

The  whole  of  these  are  the  very  same  description  of  people 
w^ho  serve  as  policemen,  or  even  as  common  watchmen  (choke- 
dars)  to  individuals.  Notwithstanding  what  is  so  often  said  about 
the  preference  shown  by  certain  classes  for  a  military  life,  there 
are  very  few  of  any  description  who  would  not  rather  stay  at 
home  if  they  could ;  although,  if  from  want  of  means  to  do  this, 
obliged  to  go  to  service,  undoubtedly  there  are  large  classes  who 
prefer  the  army  to  any  other.  In  spite  of  the  high  pay  and  pri- 
vileges which  our  native  soldiery  enjoy,  there  are  few  men  who,- 
if  they  possessed  an  income  equal  to  three  or  even  two  and  a  half 
rupees  per  month,  would  ever  leave  home  to  enter  the  army ;  but 
when  the  income  is  less  than  that,  then  one  or  more  members  of 
the  family  set  out  to  seek  service.  A  party  of  six  or  seven,  or  more, 
from  the  same  village  or  neighbourhood,  is  often  made,  and  the 
first  step  usually  is,  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers ;  then  as  police- 
men or  revenue  officers,  and  such  as  are  unsuccessful  in  all  these 
departments,  take  the  situation  of  chuprassee*,  or  watchmen  to 
individuals.  Some  will  choose  one  of  the  other  situations,  when 
they  can  obtain  it  near  their  own  houses,  in  preference  to  the 
army.    These  observations  apply  nearly  to  all  the  native  soldiery, 

*  A  sort  of  attendant  resembling  tlie  armed  laclceys  of  great  men  in  Eng- 
land in  former  times. 
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with  this  addition,  that  the  same  class  of  town-bred  Muhamme- 
dans  who  enlist  in  the  army,  will  also  enter  the  service  of  indivi- 
duals as  table-attendants,  grooms,  or  other  capacity.  Many  of 
these  servants  have  brothers,  or  other  near  relations,  in  the  army; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  policeman,  chuprassee,  or  private  watch- 
man, who  has  not  also.  So  completely  erroneous  is  the  notion 
that  our  native  soldiery  are  drawn  from  the  middling  and  better 
classes  of  the  people.  The  regular  cavalry  are,  on  the  whole, 
composed  of  a  description  of  men  inferior  to  those  who  form  the 
infantry  of  the  line:  the  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  may  rank  with 
these  two  as  to  the  sort  of  men  of  which  they  are  composed;  and 
the  only  branch  of  our  army  which  contains  a  better  description 
of  men  than  those  above  mentioned,  is  the  local  or  irregular 
horse. 

It  is  true  that  many  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  army  who  are 
entitled  to  pensions,  or  who  now  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they 
pleased,  to  retire  on  a  very  comfortable  income :  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  service,  like  their  comrades,  have  acquired 
expensive  habits,  look  forward  to  promotion,  and  a  still  higher 
income — various  reasons  may  be  assigned :  there  are  also  some 
who  have  a  natural  wish  for  distinction,  instead  of  remaining 
clodhoppers  all  their  lives ;  but  the  majority  of  the  natives  of 
any  class  would  certainly  not  leave  home  for  any  service,  if  they 
could  live  there  with  but  very  moderate  comfort. 

Much  of  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  the  sepoys  is,  indi- 
rectly, flattery  to  ourselves.  They  are  so  faithful  to  tis;  they 
will  endure  so  much  in  our  service ;  and  other  expressions  of  a 
similar  nature  are  made  use  of,  thereby  intimating  that  we  had 
so  treated  them  as  to  produce  the  feeling  of  gratitude  (which, 
however,  the  natives  do  not  possess).  Instances  are  quoted, 
such  as  the  attack  on  Warren  Hastings  by  Chait  Singh  at  Be- 
nares; the  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson;  the  disturbance  at  Ba- 
relly,  where  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the  fanatics  who  headed 
the  mob,  to  excite  the  religious  feelings  of  the  troops  against 
their  officers ;  and  various  others,  all  tending  to  show  how  much 
the  sepoys  will  do  for  usy  and  what  an  excellent  class  of  men  they 
are,  while  tfie  natives  are  everything  that  is  degraded  and  bad. 
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It  is  surprising  that  the  absurdity  of  it  never  strikes  those  who 
are  constantly  talking  in  this  style;  for  surely  a  good  many  of 
the  military  officers  must  know  of  what  class  of  people  the  native 
army  is  composed. 

But  the  above  circumstances,  which  we  endeavour  to  turn  to 
the  account  of  our  vanity,  are  in  truth  only  characteristic  of  one 
peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  the  natives — ^the  narrow  circle 
to  which  they  confine  their  feelings  and  affections.  Patriotism 
in  its  proper  sense,  i.  e.  a  love  of  one's  country  (not  according  to 
Johnson's  definition,  which  probably  is  a  much  truer  one  accord- 
ing to  modem  practice  than  the  other),  is  a  sentiment  unknown 
to  any  native  of  India :  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  his  own 
home  and  village,  but  so  far  from  extending  it  beyond  that  im- 
mediate sphere,  he  probably  may  be  at  feud  with  half  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets :  and  so  far  is  this  indifference  carried  towards 
any  thing  but  what  is  immediately  connected  with  himself  that 
if  it  were  the  purpose  of  Government  to  ravage,  with  fire  and 
sword,  any  particular  district,  it  might  be  done  just  as  effectually 
with  soldiers  raised  in  that  province,  as  with  regiments  composed 
of  foreigners.  When  it  came  to  the  point,  each  man  would  be 
anxious  to  save  his  own  particular  village,  but  he  would  most 
likely  have  no  sympathy  for  its  neighbour*.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  makes  the  native  ready  to  engage  in  any  service  of  which 
the  pay  and  treatment  are  good.  They  are,  in  short,  complete 
Captain  Dalgettys. 

Their  attachment,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment, arises  from  the  high  pay,  higher  than  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  service ;  the  privileges  they  enjoy ;  the  circumstance 
that  our  Government  is  in  appearance  more  stable  than  any  na- 
tive sovereignty ;  and  the  greater  regularity  with  which  pay  is 
issued.  The  following  is  the  rate  of  pay  received  by  the  respec- 
tive grades  in  the  native  infantry  and  foot  artillery  in  the  Bengal 


*  It  is  not  always  that  he  would 
wish  to  save  the  whole  of  his  own  vil- 
lage. The  people  of  the  same  village 
are  sometimes  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, each  of  whom  would  be  very  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  throats  of 
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the  others,  and  obtain  possession  of 
their  share  of  the  lands.  When  Meer 
Khan,  or  Ameer  Khan  ravaged  Ro- 
hilcund,  probably  half  his  troops  were 
composeci  of  natives  of  that  province. 
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presidency.    That  of  the  cayalry,  and  horse  artillery,  and  aappers 

and  miners,  is  higher* 

Rank,  RvpeeipayfermofUk* 

Subadar  or  native  captain 67 

Jemadar,  ditto  lieutenant  24 

Havildar,  ditto  serjeant 14 

Naik,  ditto  corporal    12 

Private  sepoy * 7 

Drummer    , 11 

In  addition  to  which  they  receive  some  articles  of  clothing : 
certain  regimental  staiF  appointments  are  open  to  them :  their 
letters  are  transmitted  free  of  postage:  facilities  are  afforded 
them  in  preferring  suits  in  court,  beyond  what  are  granted  to 
other  suitors :  and  it  is  also  ordered  that  any  cause  in  which  a 
sepoy  is  concerned  is  to  be  heard  in  preference  to  otliers,  with- 
out reference  to  its  place  on  the  file.  They  have  also  a  pension 
when  worn  out.  The  pay  of  a  native  infantry  private,  compared 
with  the  income  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  wages  of  labourers, 
and  of  menial  servants,  is  equivalent  to  paying  an  English  soldier 
of  the  same  mnk  about  sixty  pounds  sterling  per  annum ;  besides 
the  clothing  and  privileges  above  enumerated ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, those  regarding  suits  in  court  would  be  little  valued  in 
England,  although  of  some  importance  here.  Could  we  afford 
to  pay  our  army  at  home  at  this  rate,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting,  even  in  the  most  desperate  wars.  The 
native  has,  besides,  the  almost  certain  prospect,  if  he  only  live 
long,  of  rising  to  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  and,  in  the 
interim,  the  staff  situations  are  open  to  him.  There  is,  on  the 
whole,  little  campaigning  and  less  fighting ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  outcry  that  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  about  the  heavy 
duty  which  falls  upon  the  sepoys,  consequent  upon  the  reduction 
of  their  numbers,  their  labour  is  not  half  so  great  as  that  of  a 
peasant,  police-officer,  or  some  descriptions  of  servants. 

There  is  no  service  in  India  for  the  lower  classes  so  good  as 
that  of  the  native  army  in  the  British  employ ;  the  usual  pay  of 
an  infantry  private,  in  those  of  the  native  chiefe,  is  five  rupees 
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p^r  month;  lind  there  is  no  regular  pension,  although  an  indivi- 
dual sometimes  obtains  one.  It  is  no  wonder  then^  that  we  hay0 
found  so  little  difficulty  in  raising  recruits. 

There  is  no  more  striking  contrast,  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
British  Government  towards  its  native  army,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  population  have  been  governed.  While 
the  latter,  as  a  whole,  have  been  subject  to  every  species  of  extor- 
tion and  oppression,  and  to  a  virtual  denial  of  justice;  the  army 
is  cherished  in  every  possible  way.o;  •  The  fact  is,  that  Govern- 
ment  have  all  along  been  aware  tlj&t  our  tenor  of  India  is  that 
of  the  sword,  and  that  as  long  as  the  native  army  should  remain 
staunch,  the  people  at  large  might  be  tyrannized  over  to  any 
extent*.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  high  pay  and  privileges  of 
the  native  soldiers,  and  the  leniency  wif^  which  their  faults  are 
treated.  Should  they  plunder  the  villagers  in  marching  the 
country,  redress  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  except  by  a  process 
so  tedious  that  the  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  original  evilf : 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  most  gross  outrages  and  wanton  attacks 
on  harmless  villagers,  or  towns-people,  in  which  several  of  the 
latter  are  killed  or  wounded,  are  hushed  up  with  a  mock  inquiry, 
and  passed  over  for  fear  of  annoying  the  soldiery:]: — a  strong 


*  It  is  only  lately  that  I  Lave  dis- 
coTered  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
that  **  out  Indian  empire  is  one  of 
opinion."  It  is  said  to  signify  an  opi- 
nion enteTtfllned  by  the  people  of  our 
justice  and  good  faith,  which  makes 
them  prefer  our  rule  to  that  of  their 
own  princes.  I  suspect  the  statesman 
who  broached  the  dogma  meant  "  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of 
its  being  rain  to  oppose  us,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  own  strength ;  whereas, 
were  they  united,  they  could  annihi- 
late us  with  ease."  However  this  may 
be,  our  empire  is  one  of  the  sword,  and 
not  founded  in  the  wishes  or  afifections 
of  the  people,  as  we  should  soon  find 
to  our  cost,  were  our  troops  withdraw n 
or  much  lessened  in  numbers. 

f  To  procure  the  punishment  of  the 
plunderers,  the  country  people  must  at- 
tend during  the  whole  process  of  a  pre- 
liminary court  of  inquiry,  reference  to 
ihe  general  of  division,  and  subsequent 
court-martial ;  which,  on  au  average, 


under  the  most  favourable  circum^ 
stances,  would  hardly  be  completed 
under  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  and  even 
thus  the  villagers  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  what  has  been  taken  from 
them.  Some  oflScers,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage these  complaints,  make  the 
proceedings  as  tedious  as  they  can. 
Some  commandants,on  the  other  hand, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  will  at  once 
listen  to  the  complaint,  aud,  after  a 
summary  investigation,  will  inflict 
some  penalty  on  the  offender.  Go- 
vernment should  order  this  to  be  the 
general  mode  of  proceeding,  for  the 
present  system  is  a  mockery  of  jus 
tice:  when  the  villagers  find  the  evil 
they  have  entailed  on  themselves,  they 
generally  withdraw  the  oomplaiot,  or 
abscond  from  the  caiiip  or  station 
where  the  inquiry  is  to  be  held. 

{  Take  one  example  of  several, 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ad*- 
duce.  In  March  1894,  some  privates 
of  the  1st  regiment,  N.  I.  at  Futte<» 
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proof  that  Government  are  well  aware  of  our  real  position  in 
India,  and  how  we  are  detested  by  the  people ;  and  that  even  the 
army  has  not  that  attachment  to  us  which  formerly  existed ;  which 
will  be  presently  alluded  to. 

But  the  attachment  of  the  native  soldiery  to  our  Government 

is  of  a  peculiar  nature :  to  an  individual  officer  who  has  gained 

their  affections,  they,  like  other  natives,  will  often  display  the 

most  extraordinary  devotion ;  but  their  faithfulness  towards  any 

Government  depends  entirely  on  the  pay  and  privileges  they 

I  receive.     As  long  as  we  can  pay  them  at  the  present  rate,  and 

j  maintain  our  existing  high  position  among  the  powers  of  India, 

j  we  need  not  entertain  much  fear  of  our  native  army :  but  beyond 

I  this,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  they  could  be  depended  upon. 

We  have  hitherto  been  supreme  and  victorious ;  since  the  victory 

of  Plassey  in  1757  we  have  not  met  with  any  serious  reverse  on 

the  Bengal  side,    A  detaclunent  has  occasionally  been  cut  off,  or 

forced  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat ;  a  marauding  chief  has  now 

and  then  overrun  one  or  two  of  our  provinces,  from  which,  how- 


Sish,  insulted  some  of  the  women  of 
e  town;  a  quarrel  and  fight  ensued, 
in  which  some  on  both  sides  were 
beaten ;  the  sepoys  suffered  most.  In 
revenge  for  this,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  the  men,  some  days  after,  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  armed  with 
clubs  and  swords,  entered  the  bazaar, 
cutting  or  knocking  down  all  who 
came  in  their  way,  meu  or  women ! 
Fifteen  were  wounded,  of  whom  two 
died.  There  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  perpetra- 
tors ;  thev  were  well  known  to  pro- 
bably a  third  of  the  men  of  the  corps, 
many  of  whom  were  boasting  of  tne 
manly  actf  and  threatening  farther 
outrages.  Some  of  the  officers  would 
have  discovered  and  brought  the 
villains  to  punishment ;  they  were 
laudably  anxious,  for  the  honour  of 
their  corps,  to  weed  the  regiment  of 
such  cowardly  miscreants ;  but  were 
thwarted  by  the  commanding  officer. 
He  was  actuated  by  what  the  British- 
Indian  government  call  *'  honourable 
pride,"  «.  e,  he  was  afraid  of  disagree- 
able consequences  to  himself,  or  his 
corps,  and  wished  to  hush  up  the  I 


matter ;  and  the  mode  he  adopted 
was  to  affect  to  doubt  that  the  men  of 
his  corps  were  guilty.  The  commis- 
sioner, for  similar  reasons,  was  equally 
anxious  to  hush  up  the  business ;  the 
magistrate  gave  way  to  the  commis- 
sioner ;  and  the  deputy,  who  was  very 
zealous  in  promoting  inquiry,  was  com- 
pletely checked.  Government  would 
never  even  have  been  informed  of 
what  had  occurred,  had  not  the  ses- 
sions judge  reported  it.  What  was 
the  consequence — why,  that  a  nonde- 
script letter  was  issued  froqd  Govern- 
ment, making  out  that  no  one  was  to 
blame ;  but,  at  the  close,  ordering  that 
the  regiment  should  be  removed  from 
the  station,  and  be  replaced  by  an- 
other ;  thus  giving  up  all  attempt  to 
discover  and  punish  the  miscreants 
who  had  committed  the  outrage,  but 
punishing  all  the  officers  of  that  and 
of  another  regiment  (for  removal  is 
a  considerable  expense  to  them),  to 
screen  a  commanding  officer  who 
would  not  do  his  duty,  but  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  '*  friends  at 
court,"  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  annoy- 
ing the  native  army ! 
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ever,  he  was  speedily  driven ;  and  an  insurrection  has,  from  time 
to  time,  occurred :  but  our  fortune  has  hitherto  been  propitious, 
and  nothing  has  occurred  really  to  shake  our  power,  although 
enough  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  show  its  precarious 
nature.  Nor  has  anything  happened  seriously  to  affect  our 
power  on  the  Bombay  side.  At  Madras,  Hyder  Ali  once  pressed 
even  the  council  hard,  and  dictated  a  treaty ;  but  the  affair  passed 
over  in  a  short  time,  and  before  long  we  took  from  his  son  a  large 
portion  of  territory,  which  was  ultimately  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  all  he  possessed. 

These  sort  of  affairs  do  not  form  the  criterion  from  which 
judgment  can  be  drawn.     The  natives  cannot  and  do  not  imal 
gine  that  one  small  and  partial  reverse  is  sufficient  to  annihilat 
our  power.     But  suppose  thirty  thousand  Russians  arrived  at  ou 
boundary,  accompanied  by  hordes  of  Persian  and  Kabool  horse, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  our  own  subjects  who  would 
immediately  join  them ;  that  we  had  lost  one  or  two  battles  oi 
importance,  and  had  been  forced  to  retreat  as  far  as  Khanpoor, 
while  the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  us ;  and  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  of  our  being  unable  to  cope  with  them :  if,  while  we 
were  obliged  by  an  empty  treasury  to  keep  the  troops  in  arrears, 
the  Russians  were  then  to  offer  a  small  increase  upon  the  British 
rate  of  pay,  the  probability  is,  that  many  of  our  sepoys  would  ^ 
desert  and  join  the  enemy.    At  least  under  similar  circumstances,  i 
between  us  and  the  native  chiefs,  we  have  never  found  eithgc!] 
their  subjects  or  their  soldiers  backward  in  joininffjisj  Our 
sepoys  are  of  the  same  class,  animated  by  the  same  feelings :  and 
although  our  vanity  makes  us  imagine  that  some  superiority  in 
ourselves  induced  the  people  to  espouse  our  cause,  such  notions 
are  only  calculated  to  raise  a  smile ;  there  are  no  grounds  what- 
ever to  suppose  that,  were  circumstances  reversed,  they  would 
not  treat  us  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  had  behaved  towards 
their  own  native  princes.     We  have  done  nothing  to  improve 
their  character :  so  far  from  it,  it  is  notorious  that  deterioration 
of  character  is  the  invariable  result  to  natives  of  any  class,  of 
having  communication  with  the  English.     The  sepoys  would  not 
probably  behave  worse  towards  us  than  to  any  others.     The  sum- 
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mary  is,  that  the  native  of  Indian  knows  no  attachment  to  coon- 
try  beyond  his  own  village ;  he  may  be  made  to  entertain  feel- 
J  ings  of  affection  and  devotion  to  an  individual  governor  or 
i  master;  but  for  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  he  cares  nothing : 
he  will  fight  for  any  that  pays  him,  and  when  he  finds  that  which 
he  serves  losing  its  cause,  unless  induced  to  remain  in  the  service 
by  the  influence  of  some  individual  officer  to  whom  he  may  be 
attached,  he  will  readily  quit  it,  and  even  join  the  enemy  for  the 
prospect  of  good  pay  or  plunder! 

Complaints  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  that  the  military 
service  is  not  so  popular  as  it  was ;  that  there  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty of  recruiting ;  and  that  the  kindly  feelings  which  formerly 
existed  between  men  and  officers  are  much  diminished,     lliere 
is  much  truth  in  all  thisJTEegarding  the  first,  although  the  ser- 
vice is  still  the  best  which  is  open  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  every  soldier  has  also  his  feelings  as  a  citizen :  he  visits 
his  family  periodically,  and  some  of  his  relations  occasionally  come 
to  see  him.     Although  individually  well  treated,  he  must,  of 
course,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  sentiments  of  dislike  to 
our  rule,  which  have  for  some  years  been   gaining  strength 
among  the  people.     He  hears  of  the  over-taxation  of  his  village 
lands ;  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  family  property  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  rent ;  and  of  the  arbitrary  confiscation  of  the  rent-fi-ee 
land  of  some  poor  old  bramin,  whom  he  has,  since  his  childhood, 
reverenced  as  a  spiritual  guide.     These  and  other  causes  act 
upon  him  as  upon  the  rest  of  the  population ;  and  the  dislike  to 
our  service  will  naturally  increase  when  Government  are  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  faith,  such  as  was  committed  about  a  year  ago ; 
at  which  period  an  order  was  issued  to  reduce  the  pensions  of 
old  invalid  sepoys,  who  had  been  enjoying  them  for  several  years, 
ad  the  reduction  been  declarea  prospective,  there  would  have 
been  no  grounds  for  positive  complaint,  although  the  policy  of 
the  measure  might  be   questionable;  but   the  men   naturally 
enough  observed,  that  ere  long  another  reduction,  or  total  anni- 
hilation, of  the  pension  might  be  ordered.     Lord  William  Ben- 
inck  thought  it  a  meritorious  act  to  effect  a  saving  to  the  amount 
of  a  few  hundreds  a  year ;  and  probably  consoled  himself  with 
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the  thought  that  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  breach  of  faith  xi^ould 
not  be  felt  till  after  he  had  resigned  the  Government. 

The  kindly  feeling  which  existed  between  the  officers  and  men 
is  also  much  on  the  decrease.  This  has  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, effected  by  encroachments  by  the  regimental  commanding 
officers,  on  the  authority  of  those  in  command  of  companies. 
Formerly  the  latter  were  entrusted  with  the  power  of  inflicting 
slight  penalties,  such  as  extra  drill,  on  those  who  deserved  it ; 
and  their  recommendation  had  considerable  weight  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  men :  all  which  has,  by  some  commanding  officers, 
although  contrary  to  orders,  been  abolished,  and  they  require 
every  thing  to  be  referred  to  themselves.  Captains  of  companies 
are,  in  some  regiments,  frequently  changed  from  one  to  the 
other,  consequently  they  take  less  interest  in  their  duty  than 
formerly,  nor  do  they  take  so  much  pains  in  observing  the  cha- 
racters of  those  under  them,  or  maintain  the  intercourse  with 
them  which  they  were  accustomed  to  do.  Adjutants  and  quar- 
ter-masters are  allowed  to  command  companies  and  troops,  yet 
those  officers  cannot  be  spared  from  their  staff  employment  for 
detachment  duty ;  and  when  their  companies  are  ordered  on  any 
duty,  they  remain  at  head-quarters,  other  officers  being  sent  in 
command.  The  junior  officers  naturally  copy  the  conduct  of 
their  seniors ;  and  too  often  shamefully  neglect  the  acquisition 
of  the  vernacular  language. 

Attachment  to  the  state,  among  the  native  soldiery,  is  only 
to  be  secured  through  their  officers :  without  the  e^cistence  of  a 
kindly  feeling  between  those  two  classes,  high  pay  and  privileges 
granted  by  Government  will  have  very  little  effect.  Notwith-r 
standing  the  abuses  of  the  old  system,  when  the  complement  of 
English  officers  to  a  native  battalion  was  one  captain  and  three 
or  four  subalterns,  there  were  in  those  days  some  advantages 
which  do  not  now  exist.  In  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  na- 
tive regiments,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  character,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  in  addition  to  military  qualifications,  was 
considered  requisite;  and  even  after  being  appointed,  if  an 
officer  were  found  deficient  in  these  points,  or  of  a  hasty  over- 
bearing temper,  he  was  remanded  to  one  of  the  European  regi- 
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ments,  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead.  Now,  young  officers, 
as  they  arrive  from  England,  are  posted  to  different  corps,  and, 
if  they  learn  the  words  of  command  and  mere  parade  duties,  not 
a  question  is  asked ;  they  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  the 
requisites  above  alluded  to,  or  even  of  the  native  language. 
Unless  they  do  any  thing  glaring  to  disgrace  themselves,  they 
rise  by  degrees,  with  the  sole  qualification  of  living  long  enough, 
to  the  command  of  a  corps.  I  could  point  out  a  captain,  in  one 
of  the  native  regiments,  who,  although  he  has  been  twelve  years 
in  India,  is  obliged  to  speak  to  his  men  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter; nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  Another  custom  much 
to  be  reprobated,  is  the  transfer  of  field  officers  from  the  Euro- 
pean regiments,  if  they  have  sufficient  interest,  to  the  command 
of  a  native  corps ;  a  duty  for  which  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who 
has  all  his  life  been  only  with  English  troops,  is  certainly  unfit 
With  such  an  example  before  them,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
some  of  the  officers  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  should  have  proposed  to  permit  king's 
officers,  provided  they  knew  a  little  Hindostanee,  to  exchange 
into  the  native  regiments*. 

A  mere  smattering  of  the  language  is  not  the  only  requisite; 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  men  will  be 
found  of  some  moment,  especiaUy  where  these  are  so  totally 
different  from  those  of  the  people  among  whom  we  have  lived. 
For  want  of  such  knowledge,  we  have  seen  a  king's  general 
order  the  sepoys  to  go  to  church ;  and  in  Ceylon,  directing  that 
they  should  be  fed  on  salt  provisions  fi:om  the  ships  !  The  im- 
propriety and  absurdity  of  an  exchange  between  French  and 
English  officers  strikes  us  at  once ;  it  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
transferring' officers  from  English  to  native  battalions,  and  vice 
versd :  but  alas  !  either  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor  natives  are  too  often  disregarded :  many  Eng- 
lish, indeed,  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  because  their  skins  are 
black,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  possess  the  common 


*  The  object  of  such  a  proposal  was 
probably  to  procure  for  the  Company's 
officers  extended  advantages  from  Uie 
retention  of  their  rank  wnen  in  Eng- 


land; \Thich  must  be  conceded  to 
them  if  exchanges  between  them  and 
the  king's  officers  were  allowed. 
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feelings  of  human  nature.  It  is  through  their  officers  alone 
that  the  attachment  of  the  sepoys  to  the  state  can  be  secured, 
and  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  obtain  the  requisite  qua- 
lifications in  the  former. 

It  is  also  a  pretty  general  complaint,  that  the  men  who  have 
of  late  years  enlisted  are  of  an  inferior  stamp  to  those  who  for- 
merly joined  our  army ;  nor  is  the  complaint  without  founda- 
tion, although  the  men  are  of  the  same  classes.  But  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  have  sunk  in  the  world 
in  consequence  of  increased  poverty,  and  have  suffered  the  de- 
pression of  spirit  and  high  feeling  which  is  so  universally  occa- 
sioned by  our  system  of  government.  The  diminished  interest 
which  their  officers  take  in  them  is  another  cause;  and  a  third, 
the  want  of  excitement  to  distinguish  themselves  by  smartness 
and  activity  in  the  routine  of  duty,  because,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, promotion  depends  entirely  on  seniority. 

If  Government  would  restore  to  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  more  authority  than  they  now  possess,  particularly 
th£^  of  dismissing  a  soldier  who  was  a  noted  bad  character, 
although  perhaps  nothing  could  legally  be  proved  against  him ; 
if  the  encroachments  of  the  former  on  the  authority  of  the 
captains  of  companies  were  prevented;  and  if  the  system  of 
promotion  by  merit  were  introduced, — considerable  benefit 
might  be  anticipated.  Doubtless,  abuses  would  occasionally 
creep  in,  and  a  man  be  promoted  from  favouritism ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  native  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
would  be  a  far  more  efficient  set  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  existing  system  is,  that  the  oldest  of  each  grade  is  to  be 
promoted  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy ;  a  departure  from  the 


*  This  reminds  us  of  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  observation  about  midshipmen's 
feelings.  I  quote  from  memory,  and 
may  be  mistaken  in  a  word,  but  not 
in  substance.  '*  What  makes  you  look 
80  glum  ?"  said  a  captain  to  an  un- 
fortunate middy,  Tvhom  he  had  just 
been  rating  sererely.  Replied  the 
middy,  **  I  must  say,  sir,  since  you 
ask  me,  that  your  harsh  mode  of  re- 
rimand  hurts  my  feelings."  **  Oh, 
roared  the  captain,  "  a  midship- 


pnna 
ho," 


'\nan  with  feelings:  the  service  is 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  midship- 
men pretend  to  have  feelings ;  come, 
walk  up  to  the  mast-head,  and  see  if 
you  can't  get  rid  of  a  cart-load  or  two 
of  them."  So  in  India  a  native's 
feelings:  *'D — n  the  black  rascals, 
what  business  have  they  to  have  feel- 
ings ;  let  them  do  as  they  are  told,"  is 
the  sentiment  of  many ;  and  some  do 
not  scruple  to  express  it,  if  not  in 
those  words,  in  tenns  just  as  harsh. 
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rule  is  only  tolerated  under  very  peculiar  cireumstances.  The 
mortality  in  the  army  is  on  the  average  very  small;  it  may 
therefore  be  imagined,  that  by  the  time  a  man  has  worked  his 
way  up  through  a  company  of  eighty  privates,  through  the 
naiks  (corporals),  havildars  (seijeants),  to  the  rank  of  jemadar 
(lieutenant),  and  finally  soobadar  (captain),  he  must  be  toler- 
ably advanced  in  age.  In  fact,  not  many  of  the  jemadars,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  soobadars,  are  really  fit  for  duty ;  many  of 
the  latter,  and  some  of  the  former,  are  quite  in  their  dotage :  and 
I  have  heard  many  English  officers  express  an  opinion,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  army  would  be  more  efficient  without  the  native 
commissioned  officers ;  on  the  grounds  that  the  English  officers 
would  then  be  more  attentive  to  many  points  which  are  now  left 
to  the  others,  who  are  quite  unqualified  for  the  trust 

Some  advocate  the  appointment  of  higher  grades,  such  as  native 
aides-de-camp,  and  others,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services : 
this  would  be  desirable  had  we  any  native  gentlemen  in  the  army, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  schemes  are  proposed  under  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  better  classes  of  natives  do  enlist.  Few 
indeed  of  the  native  commissioned  officers  are  qualified  for  such 
appointments.  It  is  true  they  are  called  captains  and  lieutenants, 
but  they  are  mere  nonentities :  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  them  and  the  privates  when  off  duty ;  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  ranks  is  maintained  just  as  familiarly  as  that  of 
the  privates  among  themselves.  In  the  British  army,  when  a 
man  is  promoted  from  the  ranks,  although  he  is  separated  from 
the  men,  and  associates  with  the  officers,  it  is  generally  several 
years  before  he  can  acquire  the  habits  of  the  latter,  or  before  the 
men  consider  him  with  the  same  respect  that  they  do  the  other 
officers.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that,  with  such  a  system 
of  promotion,  and  with  such  customs,  the  native  commissioned 
officers  can  be  regarded  by  the  men  as  superiors  whom  they 
must  obey.  Such  a  feeling  scarcely  exists  beyond  obeying  the 
words  of  command  on  parade ;  and  the  native  commissioned 
officers  ^re,  consequently,  not  entrusted  with  any  real  authority, 
and  the  reason  alleged  is  their  unfitness ; — in  the  event  of  no 
English  commissioned  officer  being  with  a  battalion,  it  is  pro- 
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vided  that  the  English  seij^ant-major  should  take  the  command 
in  preference  to  any  native  officer. 

Complaints  are  made  by  almost  every  English  officer,  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  soobadars  and  jemadars  as  members  of  courts? 
martial :  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth :  but  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  few  have  penetrated  the  surface,  and  discovered  the  real 
cause.  Many  Englishmen  may  be  constantly  heard  arguing 
against  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward  the  natives,  and  pf 
throwing  open  to  them  higher  situations  than  those  forr^prly 
attainable,  and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  instance  the 
inefficiency  of  the  native  commissioned  officers:  but  tlje  premises 
are  as  unsound  as  the  conclusion.  When  men,  selected  without 
the  least  reference  to  intelligence  or  merit,  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  arrive  at  6uper£|.nnuation  or  dotage,  it  is 
not  likely  that,  by  dubbing  them  captains  and  lieutenants,  they 
will  become  qualified  to  command  companies  or  sit  upon  a 
court-martial :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
havildars  and  naiks*  would  perform  both  duties  in  a  much  more 
efficient  manner  than  the  native  commissioned  officers.  This 
grade  is  quite  useless. 

The  system  on  which  the  army  is  officered  is  an  extraordinary? 
anomaly :  every  battalion  possesses  a  double  set  of  officers,  one 
English,  the  other  native :  all  power  and  authority  is  vested  in 
the  former,  and  the  latter*  are  virtually  not  allowed  to  exercise 
any.  Had  Government  originally  officered  each  battalion  witW 
an  English  commandant  and  adjutant,  and  given  the  other  com- 
ipis&ions  among  the  native  nobility  and  ger^try,  such  q.  measure 
would  have  gone  far  towards  promoting  the  attachment  to  us  ol 
that  class,  who  have  now  the  greatest  reason  to  abhor  our  rule. 
But  now  it  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  sufficient  number  of  natives  of  the  above  class 
cQuld  be  found  in  the  present  day :  the  system  too  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  the  regiments  are  fully  supplied  with  English 
officers,  it  is  better  that  the  existing  system  be  continued  in  the 
battalions  of  the  line ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  should  be  deemed! 
pr?u;ticable,  it  would  be  expedient  to  allow  the  native  commis-^ 

*  Serjeants  and  corporals. 
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Isioned  officers  to  die  off,  and  not  supply  their  vacancies.  The 
^  misfortune  is,  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority  has 
become  so  inveterate,  that  the  sepoys,  instead  of  hoping  to 
obtain  it  by  merit,  look  upon  it  as  their  right,  and  make  loud 
complaints  of  injustice  should  they  ever  be  passed  over.  Worse 
effects  I  regret  to  see  sometimes  follow :  a  havildar  of  the  9th 
regiment  was  murdered  not  long  ago,  and  there  is  strong  sus- 
picion, almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  murder  was 
perpetrated  by  some  men  over  whose  heads  he  had  been  pro- 
^moted. 

ior  promotion  to  the  grade  of  naik  and  havUdar  respectively, 
the  captain  of  the  company  should  give  in  the  name  of  the  man 
he  deems  most  fit,  with  a  statement  of  his  services  and  qualifica- 
tions :  if  the  commandant  concurs  in  the  recommendation,  that 
man  should  be  promoted  of  course :  should  he  disagree  with  the 
captain,  he  should  nominate  some  one  to  the  vacant  step,  draw- 
ing out  a  similar  statement  to  the  above;  let  both  statements  be 
forwarded  to  the  general  of  the  division,  who  should  decide  be- 
tween them.  At  present  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  commandant 
disapprove  of  the  person  recommended  for  promotion,  he  may, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  desire  the  captain  to  select  an- 
other;— but  all  this  is  useless,  since  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
departure  from  the  rule  of  seniority  is  allowed.  Notwithstand- 
ing occasional  abuses  and  favouritism,  the  non-commissioned 
officers  would,  under  such  a  system,  be  a  much  more  efficient 
body  of  men  than  they  are  now ;  for  the  men  would  have  an 
inducement  to  render  themselves  fit  for  promotion,  by  diligence 
and  activity  in  attending  to  their  duties.  Should  a  havildar 
sufficiently  distinguish  himself  to  entitle  him  to  a  commission, 
he  might  be  provided  for  in  the  local  corps  to  which  I  shall  now 
allude. 

While  Government  are  at  length  throwing  open  to  the  natives 
civil  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  enlightened  policy  will  be  adopted  regarding 
military  situations.  Let  the  regular  force,  artilleiy,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  remain  on  its  present  footing,  of  being  officered 
entirely  by  Englishmen :  but  the  local  corps,  both  cavalry  and 
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infantry,  present  a  field  for  the  employment  of  the  native  gentry, 
£ach  regiment  has  only  an  English  commandant  and  adjutant^, 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  both  commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
are  natives ;  but  as  the  system  of  promotion  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  same  evDs  result.  It  is  in  these 
corps  that  commissions  equivalent  to  our  majors,  captains,  and 
subalterns,  might  be  given  to  the  native  gentry,  retaining  the 
present  number  of  English  officers.  These,  again,  should  be 
picked  men,  carefully  selected  for  their  situations,  as  it  would 
require  very  considerable  tact  and  judgment  at  first  in  managing 
and  amalgamating  the  whole.  For  as  there  are  but  few  of  the 
existing  race  of  native  commissioned  officers  who,  from  their 
rank  in  life,  would  be  fit  to  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
it  would  be  necessary  at  first  to  appoint  men  at  once  to  the  higher 
grades  of  majors  and  captains :  those  only  of  the  existing  race 
who  have  received  their  commissions  for  good  conduct  in  the 
field  should  be  eligible. 

But  as  the  existing  native  commissioned  officers  could  not  be 
turned  out  of  the  service,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  raise  two 
new  regiments,  one  cavalry  and  one  infantry,  and  give  the  ex- 
periment a  fair  trial.  The  privates  and  non-^commissioned 
officers  should  be  drafted  from  old  corps,  together  with  the  few 
commissioned  officers  who  were  qualified  to  mix  with  the  native 
gentry,  so  that  the  new  officers  would  not  have  to  learn  to  dis- 
cipline both  themselves  and  the  men  at  the  same  time.  Such 
vacancies  as  occur  in  the  existing  local  corps  (and  if  all  were 
invalided  who  were  unfit  for  service,  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able clearance)  should  be  filled  up,  by  giving  commissions  to 
the  natives  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  a  commission  should  only 
be  given  in  the  ranks  for  extraordinary  good  conduct,  as  in  the 
king's  service. 

The  pay  of  the  new  class  of  native  commissioned  officers  must 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  old :  an  income  which  may  be  large 
to  a  man  from  the  labouring  classes,  would  be  quite  insufficient 

*  This  is  tbe  establisbed  complement ;  but  sometimes  a  second  in  com- 
mand is  allowed. 
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for  one  of  the  biglier  ranks*.  It  would  id^o  be  advisably  to' 
attempt  to  establish  some  general  meeting  of  the  native  officea^S^ 
nrhich  would  tend  to  keep  up  eaprii  de  corpSi  A  mess  would  be 
out  of  the  questioni  from  difference  of  caste;  and  even  if  this 
were  no  obstacle,  a  mess  would  not  answer  the  ^end  proposed, 
which  it  promotes  so  considerably  among  English  officers,  be-> 
cause  the  habits  of  the  natives  at  their  meals  are  so  different 
from  ours.  A  public  room,  however,  furnished  with  a  small 
library  by  Government,  and  appropriated  to  the  officers,  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  i  the  general  and  other  orders  should 
there,  at  a  particular  liour  of  the  day,  be  read  to  them  by  the 
adjutant;  and  both  that  officer  and  the  commandant  should  be 
required  to  visit  the  reading-room  occasionally  for  a  short  time, 
and  sit  and  talk  with  the  native  officers — which  would  greatly  tend 
to  promote  a  kindly  feeling  between  them.  If  the  proposed  plan 
be  found  to  answer  (and  I  repeat  that  it  will  require  much  tact, 
judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  of  the 
people,  on  the  part  of  the  English  officers  to  whom  the  carrying 
it  into  effect  may  be  entrusted),  it  might  ultimately  be  found 
expedient  to  select  one  or  more  of  these  corps,  to  the  command 
of  which  natives  should  be  eligible.  One  beneficial  effect  would 
certainly  result  from  what  is  proposed;  it  would  be  a  consider- 
able step  towards  conciliating,  and  rendering  well-affected  to 
our  Government,  one  class  of  our  subjects  who  are  now  sighing 
for  our  downfall,  who  would  be  ready  to  join  any  power  whom 
they  thought  capable  of  effecting  that  object,  and  who  possess 
considerable  influence  over  the  people  at  large. 

Many  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  local  corps,  and 
certainly  in  some  instances  they  have  proved  of  little  Use :  but 
when  they  have  had  efficient  English  officers  at  their  head,  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  regulars.  In 
a  campaign,  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  sharp-shooting  and 
small  detachment  duty,  and  thus  prevent  harassing  the  troops  of 
the  line.      The  difference  between  the  two  descriptions  of  force 

*  It  should  be  recollected,  tliat  litUe  could  bd  made  by  perquisites,  even 
if  tbey  were  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  as  is  the  case  in  civil  employment. 
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is  as  follows  :—Tb0  regiments  of  the  line  have  a  fUU  oomplemeiit 
of  English  field  officers,  captains  and  subalterns*  t  their  pay  is 
higher  (seven  rupees  per  mensem  to  a  private),  they  wear 
the  English  dress,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  stationed  in  any 
part  of  India.  The  officers  of  the  local  infantry  have  been  men- 
tioned; these  corps  receive  less  pay  (five  and  a  half  rupees  per 
mensem  to  a  private),  they  wear  the  English  dress,  and  although 
liable  to  be  sent  on  service  to  any  part  of  India,  when  the  cam- 
paign is  over,  they  return  to  the  same  cantonment,  which  is 
their  permanent  station ;  consequently  their  huts  and  houses  are 
of  a  much  better  description  than  those  of  the  regulars,  and 
they  enjoy  the  comfort  of  having  their  families  residing  with 
them.  The  local  cavalry  are  much  of  the  same  description  as 
the  Austrian  hussars.  Every  man  rides  his  own  horse,  and  re- 
ceives pay  accordingly,  (a  private  receives  twenty  rupees  per 
month),  they  wear  the  Hindostanee  dress,  are  always  embodied, 
and  are  liable  to  be  stationed  in  any  part  of  India.  They  are 
composed  of  a  description  of  men  superior  to  those  who  enlist  in 
the  regular  cavalry,  which  is  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England : 
as  an  illustration  of  the  difference,  the  former  may  be  classed 
with  the  farmers,  the  latter  with  the  labourers. 

A  word  on  the  caste  of  men  who  compose  our  army.  In  ihe  i 
infantry,  various  tribes  of  Rajpoots  form  the  majority,  but  there  / 
are  many  Koormees,  Goojurs,  Jats,  Gualas,  and  Bramins,  who  ' 
all  make  good  soldiers ;  there  are  but  a  small  proportions  of 
Muhammedans.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  Bramins,  and 
against  one  class  of  these  men,  the  Poojara,  or  member  of  the 
priesthood ;  it  is  well  founded.  This  class  often  acquire  consi- 
derable influence  over  the  men,  and  are  almost  always  at  the 
bottom  of  every  roguery  and  intrigue  that  is  going  on.  But 
there  is  a  large  number  of  this  class  who  may  be  denominated 
working  bramins,  who  follow  the  plough,  drive  a  cart,  or  pur- 
sue various  other  means  of  livelihood :  these  men  make  good 
soldiers.     There  are  many  castes  of  men  who  are  respectable  iin^ 


♦  But  only  half  the  number  which 
U  allowed  to  a  king's  reufiment ;  the 
sepoys  bei&g  so  much  helter  behaved 


than  English  soldiers,  do  not  require 
one-tenth  part  of  the  superintendance 
which  is  necessary  for  tlie  latter. 
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their  line  of  life,  but  who  never  should  be  taken  into  the  army, 
such  as  Bunneas,  Kaits,  and  some  others;  but  they  never  were 
intended  for  fighting.  It  is  also  impolitic  enlisting  men  of  low 
caste,  Choomars,  Sweepers,  and  others;  many  of  these  men 
would  make  good  soldiers,  but  their  being  in  a  raiment  dis- 
gusts those  of  good  caste,  particularly  when  they  are  promoted. 
It  is  easy  to  cry  out  that  such  prejudices  and  fancies  ought  not 
to  be  indulged.  The  day  is  not  yet  come  when  they  can  be 
disregarded  with  impunity ;  and  any  attempt  forcibly  to  destroy 
isuch  feelings  will  only  retard  the  end  which  all  must  have  in 
{view,  the  enlightening  of  the  people.  On  these  points  they 
jmust  be  led,  not  driven.  There  are,  strange  to  say,  certain 
{provinces  of  which  the  inhabitants  en  masse  are  totally  unfit  for 
;soldiers ;  it  would  probably  be  an  impossibility  to  make  a  Ben- 
^alee  Hindu  fight,  such  inveterate  cowards  are  the  whole  rac^j 
The  most  inferior  class  of  men  in  the  British-Indian  army 
are  those  of  which  the  regular  cavalry  is  composed.  Excepting 
the  Mahrattas,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana, 
neither  of  whom  are  our  subjects,  scarcely  any  Hindus  are  fit 
for  cavalry  soldiers :  they  do  not  take  a  pride  in  their  horses, 
npr  do  they  learn  to  manage  them  properly.  If  any  one  be 
inclined  to  doubt  this,  he  has  only  to  compare  a  regiment  of 
regulars  with  one  of  local  horse  which  is  well  commanded,  and 
not  much  scattered  on  detached  duty,  and  observe  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  horses  of  the  former.  With  respect  to  the 
second  point,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  single  combat  between 
one  of  the  troopers  of  the  line,  and  one  of  those  of  the  native 
powers,  the  former  is  almost  invariably  vanquished,  although  he 
may  be  as  good  a  swordsman  as  his  enemy :  this  result  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  inferior  management  of  the  horse  by  our  men. 


*  It  has  been  observed,  tbat  the 
army  with  which  Olive  did  so  much 
was  raised  in  Bengal :  thereby  infer- 
ring that  it  was  composed  of  Ben- ' 
galees.  This  is  very  doubtfal.  For 
years  before  Olive's  time,  the  armies 
of  the  native  princes  of  Bengal  were 
composed  of  Hindostanees,  and  even 
of  men  from  Oabool  and  Persia :   the 


\ 


demand  produced  a  supply,  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  men  were  constantly 
going  to  Bengal  in  the  hopes  of  ser- 
vice, ready  to  hire  themselves  to  any 
one  who  would  engage  them.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
English  were  rainnff  troops,  they 
would  select  the  best  description,  the 
choice  being  in  their  power. 
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The  same  result  would  follow  were  they  to  be  tried  in  single 
combat  against  the  men  of  our  own  local  coi*ps.  The  regular 
cavalry  is  furnished  with  English  saddles,  which,  however  well 
calculated  for  us,  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  natives ;  consequently 
half  their  attention  is  taken  up  with  keeping  their  seat.  It  is 
true  they  are  not  often  thrown,  and  are  therefore  pronounced 
good  riders :  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
being  a  good  rider,  and  merely  "  sticking  on"^  a  horse*. 

There  is  one  class  of  British  subjects,  strong,  able-bodied  men, 
brave  and  high  spirited,  fond  of  horses,  and  constantly  on  horse- 
back, who  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  cavalry  soldiers.  I 
allude  to  the  Puthans  or  Rohillahs.  Yet  these  men  are  rarely 
enlisted  into  the  line,  and,  strange  to  say,  their  very  bravery  and 
high  spirit  forms  the  obstacle.  It  requires  tact  and  civility  to 
manage  them,  and  they  are  apt  sometimes  to  return  an  insult, 
abuse,  or  a  blow,  with  six  inches  of  cold  steel.  The  cavalry 
officers  will  not  acquire  the  qualifications  necessary  to  rule  these 
men ;  consequently,  they  declare  it  to  be  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  enlist  into  the  regulars,  and  prefer  taking  low  caste 
Hindus,  Kaits,  Bunneas,  and  scampish  Muhammedans,  from 
town,  who  they  say  are  quieter,  and  more  easily  managed. 
So  the  enemy  find  them.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  more 
pains  were  taken  to  enlist  men  of  spirit,  and  our  regular  cavalry 
did  then  what  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  do  now.  It  is  true 
that  the  Rohillahs  are  at  present  averse  to  the  regular  cavalry ; 
but  this  is  not  caused  by  the  strict  discipline,  as  asserted  by  the 
officers,  for  they  freely  enlist  in  the  local  corps,  in  which,  if  the 
officers  do  their  duty,  the  discipline  is  just  as  strict  as  in  any 
other.  What  they  dislike  is  the  system  so  prevalent  among  the 
English  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  natives :  u  e.  the  haughty 
tone  of  the  officers,  the  great  distance  they  keep  up  between 


*  In  addition  to  the  saddle,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  long 
stirrup  English  military  seat,  borrowed 
by  us  from  the  Continent,  which  has 
been  decried  by  many  of  the  best 
cavalry  officers,  and  is  peculiarly  un- 
suited to  the  natives.  The  swords 
wUb  which  the  native  regular  troopers 

VOL.  II. 


are  supplied,  are  so  inferior  to  their 
own,  tnat  they  have  no  confidence  in 
them,  and  in  action  prefer  using  their 
pistols — a  most  un-dragoon  practice ; 
and  one  by  which  not  half  so  much 
mischief  is  done  to  a  broken  enemy 
as  would  be  e£fected  by  the  sabre. 
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themselves  and  the  men,  and  the  chance  of  being  abused  by 
some  English  stripling,  whose  impatience  at  his  own  ignorance 
of  Hindostanee  makes  him  lose  his  temper.  Nor  is  it  only  by 
the  young  oiBcers  that  the  men  are  abused.  They  also  dislike 
the  English  dress.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  by  pro- 
per treatment,  the  Rohillahs  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
regular  cavalry,  and  we  should  probably  then  see  a  higher  spirit 
than  is  shown  by  the  present  cavalry.  In  fact,  were  the  local 
cavalry  fully  officered  by  English  gentlemen,  like  the  regulars, 
they  would  be  a  far  superior  description  of  force,  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  of  being  mounted  on  horses  of  less  value*. 

On  the  old  provincial  battalions,  as  they  have  all  but  one  been 
disbanded,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  making  a  remark,  but  for 
one  curious  circumstance.  It  seems  generally  to  be  allowed  that 
these  regiments  were  perfectly  useless,  and  if  their  duties  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  officered  be  considered,  nothing 
better  could  have  been  expected.  They  remained  permanently 
at  the  same  stations,  and  received  less  pay  than  any  class  of  the 
army,  the  pay  of  a  private  being  5  rupees  per  mensem;  they 
were  not  fighting  corps,  were  not  expected  to  fight,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  foughtf,  being  reserved  for  guards  at  jails  and 
other  civil  duties,  where  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
(they  wore  the  English  dress),  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  was 
the  principal  matter.  They  were  condemned  by  every  body- 
felt  themselves  to  be  a  despised  class,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
pride  in  the  name  of  a  soldier.  So  little  could  they  be  relied 
on,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  their  being  disbanded,  an 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  their  being  employed  as  guards 


*  400  Rupees  are  paid  for  each 
horse  for  the  regulars,  by  Govern- 
ment :  the  horses  of  the  local  regi- 
ments are  valued  at  150  rupees  each  ; 
hut  the  generality  are  in  fact  worth 
considerably  more  than  that.  A  great 
many  of  the  men  keep  brood-mares  at 
their  homes. 

f  One  instance,  and  I  believe  only 
one,  is  upon  record  to  the  contrary, 
viz  : — the  Barelly  Provincial  Batta- 
lion, in  the  insurrection  at  that  city 


many  years  ago,  under  Captain  Bos^ 
cai^en  behaved  well.  But  those  corps 
had  not  been  long  raised  then,  and 
had  not  reached  the  degradation  to 
which  they  were  afterwards  brought 
by  the  extraordinary  system  of  ma- 
nagement described  in  the  text.  It 
would  be  a"  prudent  measure  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  local  corps,  some 
of  which  might,  when  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  required  on  distant  ser- 
vice, remain  in  our  own  provinces  to 
prevent  insurrection. 
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over  treasure ;  for  it  was  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  would  run  away  should  an  attack  be  made  on  the  treasure 
by  banditti. 

They  were  under  little  or  no  controul }  of  the  two  English 
officers  to  each  corps,  commandant  and  adjutant^  the  former  was 
(excepting  in  the  1st  regiment,  or  Calcutta  militia,  which  corps 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  Government ;  it  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining, and  is  probably  maintained  as  a  curiosity)  always 
selected  from  the  invalids,  and  was  usuaUy  a  person  in  his  dotage, 
or  from  gout  or  other  disease  scarcely  able  to  move  from  his 
chair.  The  adjutant,  although  a  subaltern  of  the  line,  was  some^ 
times  an  invalid  scarcely  able  to  leave  his  chair ;  but  if  ever  so 
smart  an  oflScer,  he  entertained  the  same  contempt  for  these 
corps  that  every  one  else  did,  and  was  quit^  ashamed  of  his  men ; 
he  knew  that  as  soon  as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
must  rejoin  his  own  corps;  consequently  he  rarely  took  the 
slightest  interest  in,  or  trouble  about,  the  provincial  battalion, 
merely  regarding  his  appointment  as  a  comfortable  little  sinecure. 
The  regiments  too  were  so  scattered  in  detachments  on  duty, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  instil  into  them  any  discipline, 
or  prevent  their  acquiring  bad  habits.  If  any  complaint  were 
preferred  of  the  ill  behaviour  of  these  men,  every  endeavour  was 
usually  made  by  the  officers  to  slur  it  over  without  enquiry, 
partly  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  partly  to  avoid  encreasing 
the  bad  reputation  already  enjoyed  by  these  regiments,  their 
disbandment  having  been  talked  of  for  several  years  before  it 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  men  who  composed  these  corps 
were  of  rather  a  lower  stamp  than  any  others  in  the  army— but 
there  was  not  much  difference.  When  they  were  disbanded, 
the  magistrates  were  directed  to  entertain  in  their  stead  the 
requisite  number  of  burkundazes  (constables),  with  a  proportion 
of  jemadars  (serjeants),  and  duffadars  (corporals),  at  the  usual 
rate  of  police  pay  (that  of  a  constable  being  4  rupees  per  month), 
to  be  employed  as  jail  and  office  guards — ^a  preference  being 
given  to  those  provincial  sepoys  who  were  willing  to  take  service. 
There  were  but  few  of  them  who  did  not  readily  accept  the 
offer,  and  in  their  new  situation  they  have  been  much  more 
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orderly  and  better  behaved  than  they  were  as  soldiers :  the 
reason  being  that  formerly  when  embodied  in  r^ments,  they 
were  virtually  nearly  free  from  all  controul ;  now  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  magistrates,  who  may 
punish  them  summarily  for  misconduct  by  fine  or  dismissal,  or 
commit  them  for  trial  for  more  serious  offences. 

Having  alluded  to  the  dress  of  the  army,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  was  a  gratuitous  and  useless  instance  of  the  rage  for  intro- 
ducing English  customs  to  make  the  native  troops  wear  the 
English  dress.  They  abhor  it,  from  its  bdng  so  uncomfortable 
to  them,  and  the  instant  they  are  off  duty,  they  undress  them- 
selves and  put  on  their  own  country  clothes ;  it  is  extremely 
unbecoming  to  them  (a  native  in  an  English  dress,  especially  if 
his  coat  be  of  bright  colours,  reminds  one  of  the  monkeys  who 
accompany  the  dancing  bears  in  England),  and  rendered  more 
so  by  the  clothes  being  badly  made.  It  is  more  expensive,  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  individual ;  and  by  no  means  so  suitable 
for  service  as  their  own.  For  the  in&ntry,  the  mirzae*,  dhotee, 
and  kummurbund,  would  be  best  calculated  for  comfort  and 
service :  the  men  can  marcb  quicker  and  undergo  more  fatigue 
in  such  a  dress,  and  being  bare-legged,  which  from  habit  they 
find  no  inconvenience,  can  doff  their  shoes,  tuck  up  the  dhotee, 
and  wade  through  streams  mid-thigh  deep  without  a  moment's 
delay,  or  wetting  their  clothes,  and  without  the  chance  of  colds 
and  rheumatisms.  Indeed,  when  they  have  a  long  march  to 
perform,  they  generally  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  off  their 
trousers.  For  the  cavalry,  the  Hindostanee  dress,  such  as  worn 
by  the  local  horse,  is  the  most  appropriate  j  and  it  would  also 
be  an  improvement  if  the  padded  saddle  of  Hindostan  were 
substituted  for  that  of  the  English  fiishion.    To  view  the  superior 


dhotee  is  a  piece  of  clotb  wound  round 
the  waist,  which  hangs  as  low  as  the 
Inee ;  the  end  is  (hen  passed  beLneen 
the  legs,  drawn  up  tight  and  lucked 
into  the  waUt;  giving  the  dress  ihe 
appearance  of  breeches  nt  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  Immmurbund  is  the  gii* 
die  for  (he  loins  of  Scriptoie. 


•  The  mirzae  is  a  jacket  or  short 
es  as  low  as  the  hips, 
the  throat,  but  has  no 
1  on  one  side  instead 
ed  in  the  middle,  but 
ancealed.  To  a  native 
;  drest.  An  tmi/orm 
!  made  in  a  Hindus- 
English  dress.    The 
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condition  of  the  horses  of  the  local  corps,  the  better  seat  and 
management  of  their  horses  by  the  men,  and  the  more  becoming 
dress,  a  stranger  would  suppose  them  to  be  the  cavalry  of  the 
line ;  while  the  regulars  with  their  half  heavy  and  half  light 
dragoon  dress,  crowned  by  a  cap  of  the  shape  of  a  pumpkin, 
would  be  taken  for  yeomanry  rigged  out  in  some  tawdry  dressj 
the  fancy  of  some  alderman's  wife*. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ridicule  the  above  suggestion,  and 
others  to  suppose  that  the  natives  are  indifferent  about  the  matter; 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  an  apparently  trifling  point  of  this 
sort  is  thought  more  of  than  others  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  natives  are  by  no  means  singular  in  their  attachment  to 
their  own  dress :  when  the  42d  Highlanders  was  first  raised,  the 
sons  of  the  better  classes,  even  of  some  of  the  highland  gentry 
would  enlist  in  that  corps  because  it  wore  the  highland  dress ; 
while  they  declined  to  join  other  regiments  which  had  not  that 
distinction.  Were  an  order  issued  to  an  English  regiment  to 
adopt  the  Hindu  costume  of  dhotee  and  chudder^  a  mutiny 
would  be  the  probable  consequence.  If  to  yield  a  trifling  matter 
will  gratify  any  class  of  men  who  serve  us,  it  would  be  wise  in 
Government  to  do  so,  especially  as  the  proposed  Hindostanee 
dress  possesses  so  many  advantages  over  that  which  they  now 
wear;  being  cheaper,  more  becoming  (to  the  natives),  and  better 
adapted  for  service. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  offered  on  recruiting.  It  is  allowed 
that  desertion  has  within  the  last  ten  years  become  more  frequent 
than  formerly,  and  that  a  deserter  is  rarely  apprehended,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  men  on  enlisting  give 
false  names,  false  residences,  and  sometimes  even  disguise  their 
caste ;  the  last  is  only  done  when  the  recruiting  officer  is  known 
to  have  a  prejudice  against  some  pai'ticular  castes.  All  this  might 
be  remedied  by  stationing  detached  recruiting  officers  in  those 


*  Some  alterations  have  latterly 
been  made  in  tlie  dress  of  the  regular 
cavalry.  Of  all  absurd  introductions 
of  English  customs  that  of  giving  the 
native  troopers  clumsy  leather  gloves 
is  perhaps  the  greatest :  they  are  so 


utterly  unsuited  to  native  habits,  that 
the  men  vvould  have  almost  as  much 
use  of  Uieir  hands,  if  they  were  tied 
up  in  bags.  The  thick  leather  gloves 
must  be  particularly  comfortable  in 
the  hot  weather. 
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parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  soldiers  are  chiefly  raised ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  deceive  a  man  upon  the  spot  who 
OQuld  make  local  enquiries.  If  a  correct  muster  roll  of  name, 
fMtf 9  age,  appearance,  &c.  and  particularly  specifying  his  resi- 
dence and  family,  were  sent  with  every  man  to  his  corps,  no  one 
pould  ever  desert  without  also  abandoning  his  home,  as  the 
police  would  always  be  on  the  watch  to  apprehend  him  if  he 
made  his  appearance  there.  Many  other  beneficial  effi^ts 
would  result  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  who  the  men  really 
were*. 

A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  this  formerly  existed.  What  were 
called  Levy  Regiments  were  entertained,  each  having  an  English 
commandant  and  adjutant  with  a  proportion  of  native  officers : 
their  duty  was  to  enlist  and  drill  recruits,  and  dispatch  to  any 
corps  such  numbers  ready  trained  as  were  required.  The  system 
was,  however,  almost  universally  condemned,  and  consequently 
abolished ;  it  was  nevertheless  good  in  principle.  It  may  seem 
presumption  to  offer  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  most 
military  officers ;  but  in  such  matters  there  is  generally  a  cause, 
which,  when  explained,  enables  us  to  understand  them.  Regard- 
ing the  levies,  it  was  this !  the  commandants  and  adjutants  of 
regiments  lost  their  patronage ;  and  their  head  servants  or  fa- 
vourite native  officers  missed  the  perquisites  which  they  used  to 
receive  for  their  good  will  and  recommendation  in  procuring  men 
service ;  there  was  also  a  sort  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  regi- 
mental officers  to  receiving  ready  drilled  men,  because  all  and 
each  were  firmly  convinced  that  they  could  have  trained  the 


*  Whefl  W0  coDsicler  the  excellence 
of  tbe  service,  that  a  sepoy  can  have  a 
furlough  of  vever^l  mopths  about  once 
in  five  years;  and  that  after  three 
years*  service  he  may  demand  his  dis- 
phafge  «t  any  tiqie,  unless  his  regi- 
ment were  going  on  service,  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  desertions  should 
take  plaoe.  Th^  oausef  are  probably 
that  the  deseiter  has  got  greatly  in 
debt  to  his  comrades  or  some  of  the 
camp  fpUowera,  or  that  ho  has  had 
some  private  quarrel,  A  domestic  ser- 


vant, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
another  servant,  will  sometimes  go  oS 
in  a  rage  and  never  return  to  his  ser- 
vice, thus  losinff  his  arrears  of  wages, 
which  he  would  have  got  as  well  as 
his  discharge,  simply  by  speaking  to 
his  master.  In  some  instances,  a  se- 
poy who  has  not  served  long  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  his  discharge,  and 
whose  turn  for  furlough  is  not  yet  ar- 
rived, may  have  pressing  business  at 
home  to  require  his  presence,  which 
would  induce  him  to  desert. 
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reoruitfl  much  better  than  the  levy  officers  did*.  All  these  causes 
combined  to  persuade  the  officers  of  the  line  that  the  system  of 
levies  was  bad ;  they  continued  to  instil  the  Government  with 
the  same  idea,  also  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  allow 
each  "regiment  to  recruit  for  itself.  The  expense  of  the  levies 
was  not  the  only  objection ;  by  enlisting  great  numbers  at  the 
same  station  the  majority  of  course  must  be  residents  of  dis* 
tant  places :  so  that  it  was  quite  as  difficult  for  the  levy  officers 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  given  of  themselves 
by  the  men,  as  it  is  now  for  the  regimental  officers.  This  objec- 
tion would  be  obviated  by  having  a  single  officer  constantly 
marching  about,  and  only  enlisting  men  from  the  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  camp,  which  would  enable  him 
to  make  every  enquiry  respecting  them.  The  expense  would  be 
moderate,  as  the  men  would  be  dispatched  to  their  respective 
regiments  as  soon  as  enlisted.  Such  regiments  as  were  stationed 
in  those  provinces  which  chiefly  supply  soldiers  might  be  allowed 
to  recruit  for  themselves ;  and  three  or  four  active  subalterns  on 
a  moderate  staff  salary  in  addition  to  their  regimental  pay  and 
allowances,  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  would 
easily  recruit  men  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  following  hint  may  be  useful  to  officers  when  enlisting 
recruits,  as  it  may  prevent  their  being  deceived,  or  rather  in  some 
measure  prevent  attempts  to  that  effect  being  made  by  the  men. 
Never  let  it  be  known  that  you  have  a  dislike  to  any  particular 
caste  or  tribe ;  but  follow  the  plan  of  a  magistrate  of  my  acquain* 
tance.  There  were  certain  castes,  and  certain  towns  and  villages 
in  his  district  whose  inhabitants  bore  a  bad  character,  and  whom 
he  never  would  engage  for  policemen.  When  a  man  presented 
himself  for  service,  he  always  asked  his  name,  caste,  age,  &mily, 
residence,  former  service  or  employment,  and  other  questions  of 


*  An  amusing  instance  of  vanity ; 
vfhich  is  also  displayed  by  the  king's 
officers.  When  an  English  regiment 
is  ordered  home,  the  men  are  allowed 
to  volunteer  into  other  corps  remain- 
ing in  India.  There  probably  scarcely 
ever  ^as  an  instance  in  \vhich  the 


officers  of  these  corps  did  not  complain 
that  the  volunteers  were  inferior  to 
their  own  men ;  although  perhaps  the 
regiment  ordered  home  might  be  no- 
torious for  its  discipline,  good  order, 
and  line  appearaHQ?  Qf  the  inQ9* 
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various  sorts  to  see  if  the  man  speared  intelligent.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  reply  to  the  first  query  showed  the  man  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  proscribed  classes ;  nevertheless,  the  ms^is- 
trate,  without  altering  his  tone,  questioned  him  fiilly  as  usual, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  would  merely  remark,  ^^  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  you  do  not  appear  smart  enough  for  a  policeman ;  I  cannot 
engage  you."  To  the  last  day  of  a  two  years'  residence  the 
natives  never  discovered  that  the  magistrate  had  a  prejudice 
against  certain  castes  and  classes. 

Of  the  character  of  the  sepoys  it  is  needless  here  making  any 
observations.  Their  orderly  behaviour  in  cantonments  (in  which 
respect  they  are  undoubtedly  far  superior  on  the  whole  to  English 
troops),  bravery  in  the  field,  devotion  to  their  officers,  and  many 
other  of  their  good  qualities,  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  by 
numerous  writers,  civil  and  military.  I  only  wish  to  impress  on 
my  readers,  that  the  sepoys  are  neither  foreigners,  nor  selected 
from  any  particular  superior  ranks  of  the  people  of  India;  but 
that  they  are  from  the  lower  classes,  and  that  whatever  good 
qualities  are  attributable  to  the  native  soldiers,  are  only  possessed 
by  them  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter 
are  indeed  the  superior  of  the  two,  as  being  unsophisticated,  for 
while  the  sepoys  have  learned  nothing  good  fi*om  us,  military 
discipline  excepted,  their  morality  has  been  lowered  by  their  ac- 
quiring no  small  portion  of  fraud  and  chicane.  It  is  notorious 
that  half  a  battalion  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  screen  one  of 
their  number  from  punishment ;  and  sometimes  even  be  ready 
to  perjure  themselves  for  that  purpose,  although  the  crime  com- 
mitted may  be  of  the  most  atrocious  nature,  provided  only  it  be 
to  the  injury,  of  any  one  not  in  the  corps. 

The  chief  characteristic  attributable  to  discipline  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  sepoys  from  their  citizen  brethren,  is  the  want  of 
energy,  or  what  is  commonly  called  "^dash."  A  band  of  undis- 
ciplined villagers  will  either  at  once  rush  on  with  fury,  or  at  the 
first  shot  retreat  out  of  harm's  way.  The  disciplined  native  will 
do  neither ;  if  on  the  one  hand,  when  standing  on  the  defensive, 
he  remains  firm  in  his  ranks,  on  the  other,  when  ordered  to  at- 
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tack,  he  performs  what  is  required  in  a  comparatively  apathetic 
mamier,  and  certainly  does  not  exhibit  that  fiery  courage  so 
conspicuous  in  English  soldiers,  or  even  occasionally  among  his 
own  undisciplined  countrymen.  There  are  doubtless  excep- 
tions, and  instances  of  chivalrous  courage  and  dash  on  the  part 
of  our  sepoys  may  be  quoted;  but  as  a  general  character,  the 
above  will  probably  be  found  correct.  Their  English  officers 
are,  I  think,  inclined  to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  them. 

Complaints  are  now  common  among  the  officers  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  discipline  and  good  order  in  the  native  army,  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  decreased  power  with  which  the  regi- 
mental officers  are  entrusted.  This  has  doubtless  produced  in 
some  measure  the  effects  complained  of,  but  other  causes  have 
tended  to  the  same  result  Lord  William  Bentinck's  order  pro- 
hibiting flogging  in  the  native  army,  unfortunately  did  not  pro- 
vide any  substitute  for  that  punishment;  and  the  consequences 
may  be  seen  in  the  General  Orders  of  the  5th  Feb.  18S5,  on  a 
court-martial  held  in  camp,  near  Joonjhnon,  on  the  29th  Dec. 
1834.  Ramdeen  trooper,  of  the  7th  Light  Cavalry,  was  found 
guilty  of  deserting  from  his  regiment  when  under  orders  for 
service,  and  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes.  The  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  are  "  approved  and  confirmed,  but  remit 
the  corporal  punishment  The  prisoner  Ramdeen  to  be  paid 
up  and  discharged  with  ignominy."  Now,  really  this  is  no  pun- 
ishment at  all ;  a  man  who  acts  so  as  to  deserve  ignominy  is 
generally  too  callous  to  care  about  it;  the  discharge  was  just 
what  the  man  wanted ;  and  by  being  apprehended  and  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  he  gains  his  arrears  of  pay,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  lost.  Such  an  order  and  mode  of  proceeding 
requires  to  be  amended :  probably  the  best  substitutefor  flogging 
would  be  labour  in  irons  as  a  convict. 

Another  reason  for  the  laxity  of  discipline,  is  a  tendency  in 
some  regimental  commanding  officers  to  overlook  or  hush  up 
faults,  in  order  to  avoid  bringing  discredit  on  the  corps.  Tliis 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  what  is  called  an  honourable  pride, 
because  a  person  is  slow  to  believe  that  his  men  can  have  behaved 
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ill !  thd  proper  way  of  showing  thii  honourable  pride  would  be 
to  make  every  exertion  to  trace  and  punish  every  instance  of 
misconduct)  and  when  the  men  find  that  this  is  the  principle 
which  really  guides  their  officers,  they  will  avoid  giving  cause  of 
complaint.  A  much  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  to 
have  offences  committed  and  hushed  up  from  honourable  pride. 
I  have  seen  this  ^^  honourable  pride'*  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
the  most  glaring  cases,  of  which  there  was  abundance  of  proo^ 
were  passed  over :  in  one  a  sentry  quitted  his  post,  and  in  another 
a  sepoy  actually  stole  some  articles  over  which  he  had  been 
standing  sentry :  they  were  found  secreted  about  his  person  after 
he  had  been  relieved  from  his  post.  Yet  so  little  do  the  generals 
of  divisions  contrive  to  learn  of  tlie  internal  state  of  regiments 
at  out*stations,  during  their  annual  tour  of  inspection,  that  we 
sometimes  see  mentioned  in  orders  the  creditable  circumstance 
that  in  some  regiment  there  had  not  been  a  court-martial  for  a 
certain  considerable  period.  If  the  fact  were  that  no  offence 
had  been  committed  by  any  individual  in  the  corps  to  deserve  a 
court-martial  or  punishment,  it  would  be  highly  praiseworthy ; 
but  to  ascertain  this,  one  must  be  behind  the  scenes :  on  the 
^^  honourable  pride"  system,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  courts-martial  and 
gain  a  good  name.  Besides,  commanding  officers  take  different 
views  of  things,  particularly  in  Englisli  regiments:  one  will  in 
every  instance  of  drunkenness  or  other  offence  cognisable  by  a 
court-martial,  bring  the  offender  before  that  tribunal :  another  will 
avoid  having  recourse  to  it,  and  summarily  visit  the  offender  with 
minor  punishment,  such  as  extra  drill,  stoppage  of  grog,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  Lord  Hastings  did  incalculable 
injury  to  the  army  by  his  lenity;  he  constantly  remitted  the 
punishments  awarded  to  officers  and  men,  English  and  native; 
and  in  some  instances  restored  officers  to  their  rank  who  had 
been  dismissed  for  the  most  disgraceful  transactions. 

The  system  of  overpraising  or  puffing  has  also  been  carried  to 
an  extraordinary  absurd  pitch  regarding  the  native  army.  The 
officers  seem  to  think  that  they  can  never  sufficiently  laud  the 
aepoys ;  and  there  is  much  truth  in  what  was  observed,  I  believe, 
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by  a  Madras  officer,  **  that  if  the  Bengal  sepoys  do  not  actually 
run  away,  they  are  cried  up  as  heroes."  There  is  sometimes 
more  puffing  about  the  dispersion  of  a  party  of  half-armed  pea-^ 
sants  by  a  small  detachment  of  sepoys,  or  about  the  beating  off 
a  gang  of  banditti,  than  there  would  be  in  Europe  on  the  defeat 
of  a  French  detachment  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  by  half 
the  number  of  English  troops.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  the 
encounter  of  only  a  few  score  of  men  on  each  side,  there  may  be 
harder  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  a  much  greater  proportion 
killed  and  wounded  than  in  a  general  action;  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case,  particularly  in  India;  and  after  reading  the  most  lauda- 
tory accounts  of  the  exertions  and  bravery  of  the  sepoys,  we  often 
find  the  total  casualties  amount  to  one  or  two  per  cent.  The 
dispatch  describing  one  of  these  petty  affairs  is  sometimes  longer 
than  that  relating  to  Waterloo.  The  average  casualties  of  Indian 
warfare  are  but  trifling  compared  to  campaigns  in  Europe.  As 
an  instance  of  the  inflated  style  which  is  so  common,  my  readers 
may  turn  to  the  East  India  United  Service  Journal,  in  which 
has  appeared  a  series  of  letters  from  certain  officers  describing 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor.  On  the  whole  they  are  well  written, 
and  give  a  good  account  of  what  occurred :  in  one  of  the  con- 
cluding letters,  however,  describing  the  storm,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  "  we  ascended  the  breach  under  a  cross  fire  from 
three  batteries,  while  the  matchlock  balls  fell  like  hail."  Yet 
out  of  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  the  officer  who  penned  the  above,  the  total  casual- 
ties during  the  whole  siege  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight ; 
some  of  which  bad  occurred  in  sharp-shooting  long  before  the 
assault  was  made.  It  is  a  very  general  complaint  among  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army,  that  their  exertions  excite  but  little 
interest  in  England,  and  that  Indian  campaigning  and  fighting 
is  too  often  considered  in  a  contemptible  light  by  military  officers 
at  home.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  but  the  In- 
dian officers  may  in  a  great  measure  thank  themselves  for  it :  the 
adoption  of  bombastic  expressions,  and  the  system  of  making 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  will  throw  ridicule  upon  any  subject. 
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If  they  would  make  use  of  moderate  tenns,  and  refrain  from 
crying  up  men  into  heroes  who  have  merely  and  perhaps  barely 
performed  their  duty,  the  exertions  and  merits  of  both  officers 
and  men  would  be  duly  appreciated*. 

Augu$t  20,  1835. 
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VAKEELS  OR  NATIVE  LAWYERS. 

Constant  and  great  complaints  are  made  against  the  native 
lawyers  who  are  attached  to  our  courts ;  and  their  inutility  and 
roguery  have  furnished  a  fertile  field  for  declamation.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  some  is  to  abolish  the  class  altogether,  and 
allow  all  parties  to  plead  their  own  causes ;  by  others,  to  intro- 
duce English  lawyers  into  the  British-Indian  courts.  The  first 
would  be  a  great  hardship  on  all  men  of  business,  and  on  some 
other  classes ;  inasmuch  as  the  trouble  and  time  spent  in  attend- 
ance on  even  the  best  constituted  court  is  with  many  a  much 
greater  inconvenience  than  to  pay  for  a  substitute.  In  some 
districts,  regular  pleaders  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  courts ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  courts  are  surrounded  by  a 
much  inferior  set  of  men  both  in  ability  and  honesty,  called 
Moktar  (agent),  who  obtain  the  business  which  would  have 
been  conducted  by  the  regular  pleaders.  A  certain  number  of 
these  at  each  court  is  a  convenience  to  the  people ;  at  the  same 
time,  every  facility  should  be  given  to  those  who  choose  to  plead 
their  own  causes.  As  to  a  host  of  English  lawyers  in  each 
British-Indian  court,  with  all  their  narrow-minded  notions,  and 
tendency  to  judge  of  everything  by  the  standard  of  English  law. 


*  This  subject  is  a  strange  anomaly 
altogether.  We  praise  our  sepoys  for 
their  bravery  and  devotion  to  us ;  we 
give  them  the  superiority  of  discipline 
and  vreapons;  they  are  led  by  English 
officers ;  viiih  all  these  advantages  we 
send  them  to  attack  an  undisciplined 


and  half-armed  force  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  yet  if  they  are  vic- 
torious, we  praise  them  so  extravar 
gantly  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
their  success  was  not  only  surprising 
but  unexpected. 
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heaven  avert  such  a  curse  from  India  !  If  enlightened  English- 
men, other  than  professional  lawyers,  would  study  the  native 
laws  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  regulations  of  Government,  a 
bar  of  such  men  at  each  court  would  be  a  great  benefit ;  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  the  formation  of  such  a  bar  while  the 
remuneration  is  so  moderate ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  an 
increased  profit.  In  one  court,  in  which  the  remuneration  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen,  the  total  sum  paid  to  the 
vakeels  during  one  year,  when  divided  between  the  whole 
number,  would  give  Rs.  723.9.9  for  each,  or  Rs.  60.4.0  per 
month.  The  counsel  who  made  the  most  during  the  year, 
received  Rs.  2,880,  or  240  Rs.  per  month*.  How  can  it  be 
expected  that  educated  Englishmen  would  accept  the  situation 
on  such  prospects.  In  the  court  of  Sudder  Dewanee,  the  lawyers 
made  higher  profits;  some  clever  and  fortunate  individuals 
realizing,  I  am  told,  Rs.  1000  per  month. 

The  charge  of  roguery  has  undoubtedly  some  foundation; 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott's  observation  is  a  most  admirable  one,  that 
**  as  people  grow  civilized,  law  is  the  chimney  by  which  the 
smoke  escapes,  which  formerly  circulated  through  the  house, 
and  put  every  body's  eyes  out :  no  wonder  if  the  vent  should 
sometimes  grow  foul."  Lawyers  are  an  evil,  but  like  courts, 
judges,  jails,  and  every  other  means  of  restraining  the  bad 
passions  of  mankind,  they  are  a  necessary  evil  as  long  as  people 
continue  to  cheat  and  injure  one  another;  and,  of  course,  in 
every  considerable  body  of  men,  some  rascals  will  be  found ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  be  greater  in  India 
than  in  other  countries. 

The  accusation  of  inutility,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  suits  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  rests  upon  stronger  grounds ;  but  this 
fault  is  chargeable  fully  as  much  upon  the  system  of  civil 
administration  as  upon  the  native  lawyers.  For  appointment  to 
this  situation,  no  previous  study  is  requisite;  no  examination  is 
held,  or  questions  asked.  The  people  who  are  selected  are  of 
the  same  class  as  those  who  obtain  inferior  oiEces  in  the  courts. 

*  In  round  numbers,  as  many  pounds  a  year. 
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Practically,  the  relations,  friendS)  or  clerks  of  the  existing 
vakeels,  generally  succeed  to  the  vacancies :  attendance  on  these, 
and  an  occasional  glance  at  the  Persian  copy  of  the  Regulations 
deposited  in  the  office,  form  the  whole  opportuniQr  which  they 
have  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  business,  and  of  the  volu* 
niinous  laws  enacted  hy  our  Government;  for  the  candidates 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  too  poor  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  laws,  even  if  they  were  procurable  in  the  native  languages. 

On  the  second  point — ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  are  concerned — the  fault  lies  in  the  system  on  which 
the  business  of  the  courts  of  justice  was,  and  in  many  cases  still 
is,  conducted.  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  Nos.  XXII.  and 
XXXVI.  of  these  papers,  where  they  will  find  a  description  of 
the  mode  in  which  a  civil  suit  is  prepared  for  hearing.  The 
following  is  the  summary: — All  the  written  pleadings  and 
evidence  of  witnesses  (for  in  the  courts  there  is  little  viva  voce 
proceeding),  documents,  and  other  papers,  are  filed  at  various 
times,  often  at  some  months  apart  from  each  other ;  the  whole 
process  formerly  occupied  from  one  to  three  years.  When  the 
judge,  having  a  little  leisure  from  magisterial  duties,  called  for  a 
civil  suit,  the  clerk  of  the  court  (serishtedar)  brought  any  that 
he  pleased  out  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  hundred  which  might 
be  pending  on  the  judge's  file:  the  respective  lawyers  on  each 
side  were  sent  for;  but  in  the  hurried  way  in  which  the 
summons  was  delivered,  they  were  rarely  informed  in  what  suit 
their  presence  was  required.  They  might  be  engaged  com- 
muning with  some  clients,  or  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  the 
register  of  Sudder  Ameen  *,  which  was  held  in  the  same  build- 
ing; whatever  business  they  might  be  about  was  broken  off, 
and  they  hastened  to  the  judge's  office ;  but  as  the  clerk  had, 
without  waiting  for  them,  proceeded  to  read  over  the  papers  of 
the  case  as  fast  as  he  could,  it  was  half  read  through  by  the  time 
when,  panting  with  their  exertions,  the  lawyers  had  contrived  to 
push  through  the  crowd  up  to  the  judge's  table :  sometimes  the 
case  would  be  quite  finished.     At  the  conclusion,  the  judge 

*  Keg.  XXVII.  of  1B14,  lec.  4,  forbidi  the  laivyers  of  ODe  court  to  plead 
in  another,  but  in  practice  it  ivas  often  not  attended  to. 
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would  probably  a»k  one  of  the  lawyers  a  question  relating  to  the 
case,  which  he  was  unable  to  answer.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  case  had,  perhaps,  been  prepared  a  year  ago,  since  which 
the  counsel  had  not  looked  at  it.  If  in  good  practice  in  a  court 
where  there  was  plenty  of  business,  what  with  original  suits, 
appeals,  execution  of  decrees,  summary  and  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness, a  lawyer  would  probably  be  engaged  in  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred cases  of  all  sorts.  He  would  not  be  expected  daily  to 
bring  to  court  his  rough  copies  and  notes  of  the  papers  in  all 
these :  his  only  answer,  therefore,  is  a  reference  to  the  official 
papers  before  the  court;  and  those  who  never  look  beyond  the 
surface  then  declaim  against  the  ignorance  of  the  native  lawyers 
even  of  their  own  causes.  In  some  instances,  I  am  convinced, 
that  at  the  time  the  judge  asked  the  question,  the  counsel  did  not 
even  know  what  suit  was  then  before  the  court;  but  he  would 
be  afraid  to  state  this,  because,  as  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  to  do  so 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  judge's  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
the  latter  might  perhaps  resent  by  imposing  a  fine  on  the  lawyer 
for  disrespect.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages, 
some  very  clever,  intelligent,  and  honest  men  are  found  among 
the  native  lawyers.  Matters  have  somewhat  amended  since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  judicial  system;  and  if  a  few  rules  were 
enacted  relative  to  permission  to  practice  and  qualifications,  the 
native  bar  would  soon  attain  a  much  higher  place  in  the  public 
estimation  than  it  now  enjoys. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  oblige  all  candidates  to  undergo 
an  examination  regarding  their  knowledge  of  the  British-Indian 
regulations,  and  such  parts  of  the  Muhammedan  and  Hindu 
law  as  relate  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  are  constantly 
brought  into  practice.  They  should  also  be  required  to  possess 
a  copy  of  the  Regulations.  There  will  not  be  the  least  occasion 
for  introducing  the  English  system  of  apprenticeship  and  fees. 
The  just  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  allow  a  man  to  acquire  his 
knowledge  how  and  where  he  pleases.  If  he  can  pass  the  pre- 
scribed examination,  let  him  enjoy  the  benefit.  The  conduct 
and  practice  of  the  judges  must  next  undergo  revision.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  cases  to  be  "  prepared"  in  the  office,  the  plead- 
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ings,  when  filed,  should  be  read  over  to  hiin^  after  which  be 
would  direct  what  documents  and  exhibits  were  to  be  filed,  apd 
what  witnesses  should  be  summoned.  This,  indeed,  is  no  ii\ore 
than  is  prescribed  by  the  law,  but  hitherto  pressure  of  business 
has  prevented  its  being  acted  on :  now,  however,  in  those  courts 
where  the  arrears  are  pretty  well  cleared  o£P,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  performing  the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  do  so  will 
indeed  bring  its  own  reward ;  for  it  has  always  been  found,  that 
the  more  efiiciently  an  office  was  conducted,  the  more  the 
business  ultimately  decreased*.  But  in  reading  over  the  plead- 
ings, the  old  system  of  allowing  the  clerk  to  gabble  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  Persian  should  be  exploded.  The  counsel 
on  each  side  should  be  required  to  state  his  case  viva  voce  in 
Hisdostanee,  so  that  all  may  understand.  This  would  ensure 
his  being  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  suit ;  and  those 
who  were  not  should  be  fined.  One  or  two  judges  have  adopted 
this  plan,  to  the  great  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  suitors,  and 
to  the  great  improvement  in  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
vakeels ;  for  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  causes  are  more 
speedily  decided,  and  the  bulk  of  papers,  as  well  as  the  expense, 
has  been  much  reduced. 

The  rules  for  the  remuneration  of  the  vakeels,  and  the  checks 
to  misconduct  enacted  in  our  British-Indian  code,  are  fiur 
superior  to  those  that  exist  in  the  English  law  courts.  The  rate 
of  fees  and  expenses  is  fixed,  and  a  vakeel  is  liable  to  Hisniiffi^l 
for  accepting  any  remuneration  beyond  the  established  fees, 
which  are  rated  at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
cause  of  action ;  or  for  encouraging  litigious  suits ;  or  for  art- 
fully giving  legal  opinions  which  may  tend  to  encourage  litiga- 
tion; or  for  being  negligent  in  the  causes  in  which  they  are 


*  At  first,  tbe  result  always  is  to 
increase  tbe  business.  Wben  a  court 
is  virtually  a  nonentity,  people  refrain 
from  making  complaints,  but  wben 
tbe  court  is  efficient,  suits  are  rapidly 
preferred.  In  England,  tbe  lawyers 
boast  tbat "  tbe  doors  of  tbe  ball  of  jus- 
tice are  open  to  all ;"  to  wbicb  it  bas 
been  bappily  replied,  "  so  are  tbose  of 


tbe  London  Tavern — ^to  tbose  wbo  can 
pay  tbeir  way.^'  In  India  we  are 
more  candid,  and  do  not  pretend  so 
niucb.  Tbe  door  of  tbe  Indian  balls 
of  justice  bave  bitberto  not  even  been 
open ;  tbey  only  stand  igar ;  and,  pay 
or  no  pay,  be  is  a  lucky  applicant 
for  justice  wbo  can  squeeze  bimself 
tbrougb,  and  obtain  wbat  be  wants. 
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engaged.  An  English  judge  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being 
called  upon  to  punish  a  lawyer  on  such  grounds ;  these  being, 
among  English  lawyers,  considered  legitimate  means  of  obtain- 
ing practice.  Nor  have  we  in  India  the  double  incubus  of 
attorney  and  barrister ;  an  arrangement,  the  sole  end  of  which  is 
to  extort  additional  sums  from  the  unfortunate  suitors,  for  utility 
it  has  none.  An  attorney  would  very  often  plead  a  cause  much 
better  than  the  barrister  who  is  employed ;  but  he  is  prevented 
doing  so  under  the  notion  of  keeping  up  ihe  dignity,  gentility, 
and  profits  of  the  bar. 

All  candidates  for  the  situation  of  vakeel  should  be  required 
to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Regulations,  or  at  least  of  such  as  relate 
to  the  practice  of  the  civil  courts.  But  there  are  impediments 
to  this  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  endeavour  to 
remove.  A  translation  of  the  laws  is  made  into  Persian  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  but  suiEcient  copies  only  are  printed  to 
supply  their  own  offices ;  they  are  not  to  be  procured  by  pur- 
chase ;  and  if  they  were,  the  laws  are  so  voluminous,  and  those 
on  different  heads  so  mixed  up  together,  that  the  cost  would  be 
beyond  the  means  of  most  of  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  law  commission  and  legislative  council  will  exert  them- 
selves in  their  vocation ;  but  two  or  three  years  will  probably 
elapse  before  any  of  the  result  of  their  labours  shall  be  given  to 
the  world ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  laws  will  pro- 
bably be  comprised  within  moderate  bulk.  In  the  mean  time. 
Government  should  step  forward.  Such  books  as  Prinsep's 
Abstract,  Macnaghten's  Hindu  and  Muhammedan  Law,  should 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  country,  and  a  large 
edition  printed.  The  first  will  always,  or  at  least  for  many 
years,  be  a  useful  book ;  for  although  recast  and  codified,  the 
essence  of  the  Regulations  will  be  but  slightly  altered ;  Ttnd  the 
two  last  are,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  standard  works. 

It  may  here  not  be  out  of  place  to  caution  the  functionaries 
who  are  now  employed  in  arranging  a  code  of  laws  for  British- 
India,  not  to  attempt  too  much,  or  to  be  misled  by  the  idea  of 
preparing  a  code  which  should  not  for  several  years  require  any 
modification.     To  do  so  would  unnecessarily  delay  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  code ;  and,  with  all  the  care  which  they  can  take»  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  draw  up  a  system  of  legal  enact- 
ments, in  which  some  small  omissions  should  not  be  found. 
Let  them  also  beware  of  attempting  too  great  preciseness  in  the 
deflnition  of  crimes,  and  in  the  prescribed  form  for  indictments  s 
if  they  do  make  the  attempt,  a  failure  will  be  the  consequence'; 
and  the  result  will  be,  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  great  fiiults 
of  English  law,  under  which  a  man  accused  of  committing  a 
robbery  on  Tuesday  night,  is  acquitted  if  he  can  prove  that  he 
did  not  commit  the  robbery  until  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

The  next  point  is,  the  language  into  which  the  translation  of 
the  laws  should  be  made.  For  years  they  have  never  been  ren* 
dered  into  the  vernacular  tongue ;  to  the  people,  therefore,  they 
are  sealed  books.  But  Government  seem  hitherto  to  have  cared 
very  little  about  the  facilities  which  the  people  enjoy  of  aequirhig 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  on  which  their  lives  and  property 
depend.  Evert  the  Persian  translation  is  rarely  received  in  tlie 
different  courts  and  offices  until  some  months,  sometimes  not  till 
two  or  three  years,  after  the  English  copy.  Yet  it  is  declared 
that  the  law  is  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
English  copy.  Vide  Cir.  Orders  of  the  Superior  Court  (Sudder 
Dewanee),  date  2d  January,  1824,  repeated  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1838.  The  court,  too,  are  constantly  issuing  constructions  of 
such  parts  of  the  Regulations  as  are  obscure,  which  have  the 
force  of  law.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  although  only  denominated 
"  Constructions,"  ate,  in  fact,  new  laws,  by  which  certain  e^st^ 
ing  enactments  are  virtually  abrogated.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
"  Constritctions '*  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  people;  but 
they  have  been  hitherto  only  published  in  English;  and^  in 
1825,  the  judge  of  Etawah  proposed  that  they  should  be  acoom« 
panied  by  a  Persian  translation  for  the  information  of  the  native 
officers  and  lawyers  attached  to  the  courts ;  to  this,  howevtr^  the 
Superior  Court  objected,  ns  neiiker  necessary  nor  expedient. 
(See  Con.  Book,  No.  409.  Dec.  »,  1825.) 

The  language  in  which  the  laws  are  published  must  of  course 
be  that  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  are  conducted. 
And  again  let  me  urge  upon  Government  to  take  a  common- 
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sense  view  of  the  quesrion,  and  to  decide  upon  the  only  rational 
means  of  giving  justice  and  satisfaction  to  the  people,  by  adopt- 
ing the  vernacular  language  and  character,  so  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  may  no  longer  complain  that  they  are  not  only 
precluded  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  but  that  they  cannot 
understand  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  In  a  civil  suit,  a  man 
hears  his  cause  hurried  over  in  a  foreign  language,  without  com- 
prehending a  syllable  of  what  passes,  until  his  lawyer  turns 
round  and  tells  him,  "  You  have  lost  your  suit"  The  poor 
criminal  is  brought  up  to  the  bar;  in  a  foreign  language  is  he 
tried;  in  a  foreign  language  is  he  condemned;  gaping  with 
wonder  and  ignorance  at  what  is  going  on,  until,  as  he  is  hustled 
out  of  court,  he  receives  from  the  sheriff  the  very  significant 
intelligence  that  he  is  to  be  hanged  I 

An  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  Government  is,  in  the  pre** 
sent  state  of  affairs,  urgently  required.  As  sufficient  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  different  systems,  all  now  wanted  is  a 
decision,  whether  the  Persian  language  is  to  be  retained,  whe- 
ther the  English  is  to  be  introduced,  or  the  vernacular  language 
and  character,  or  the  vernacular  language  with  the  Persian  cha- 
racter, or  the  Romanizing  system ;  and  whether,  if  a  change 
be  intended,  it  is  not  to  be  brought  into  force  for  one  or  more 
years.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Government  to  promulgate  what 
their  ultimate  decision  will  be  regarding  the  system  on  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  shall  be  conducted;  so  as  to 
obviate  the  evils  of  the  present  uncertainty,  and  to  enable  those 
interested  to  prepare  themselves  accordingly.  Reports  of  what 
is  to  take  place,  each  asserted  to  be  on  good  authority,  are  so 
various,  that  no  one  knows  what  to  anticipate.  In  the  present 
uncertainty,  the  young  civilians  who  have  not  long  left  college, 
refrain  from  improving  their  knowledge  of  Persian,  anticipating 
the  abolition  of  the  use  of  that  language;  they  are  divided 
between  the  vernacular  character  and  the  Romanizing  system, 
not  knowing  whether  either  will  be  adopted ;  and  most  of  them, 
consequently,  learn  neither.  If  English  is  to  be  substituted  for 
Persian,  the  non-intimation  of  this  is  a  cruelty  to  hundreds  of 
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families  of  very  moderate  means,  whose  sons  are  now  studjing 
Persian,  solely  as  a  means  of  livelihood»  in  the  hopes  of  official 
employment;  and  who,  if  informed  of  the  intended  change^ 
would  devote  their  time  to  the  acquisition  of  English.  If  the 
Romanising  system  is  not  to  be  adopted,  those  natives  who  are 
now  learning  it  will  find  that  they  have  wasted  their  time,  sinqe 
it  will  be  utterly  useless  in  any  business  or  communications  with 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen.*  Surely  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  induce  Government  to  declare  what  their  ultimate 
intentions  are  on  this  head. 

Regulation  XII.  of  188S,  regarding  the  pleaders  in  the  court  of 
Sudder  Dewanee,  contains  some  highly  objectionable  provisions. 
Section  3,  ordains  that  any  person  desirous  of  practising  as  an 
authorized  pleader  shall  submit  his  application  to  the  court.  If 
a  majority  of  the  court  be  in  favour  of  it,  a  license  shall  be 
granted.  The  number  of  pleaders  previously  appointed  shall 
not  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  application. 

The  necessity  of  pleaders  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  people  is  allowed ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
curse  to  a  country  than  an  excess  of  lawyers  beyond  what  there 
is  fair  employment  for.  A  superabundance  of  the  members  of 
any  other  profession,  or  of  any  trade,  occasions  no  evil  to  the 
public ;  but  where  there  are  more  lawyers  than  can  obtain  fair 
employment,  they  are  driven  to  endeavour  to  procure  it  by  work- 
ing on  the  bad  passions  of  mankind,  inciting  people  to  make 
complaints  against  their  neighbours,  and  literally  prowl  about 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

By  the  same  Regulation,  the  office  of  pleader  in  the  Superior 
Court,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Hindus  and  Muhamme- 
dans,  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  persons  of  whatever  nation  or 


•  The  Romanizers  always  speak  of 
their  favourite  scheme  and  the  pro- 
motion of  English  education  among 
the  natives  as  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  mislead  people  and 
procure  support  for  their  plan ;  whereas 
the  one  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  other.    The  deception  is  un- 


worthy of  them ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  should  resort  to  such 
means ;  tlieir  doing  so  is  a  tolerable 
indication  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
small  chance  of  success  which  awaits 
their  scheme,  unless  enforced  by  Go- 
vernment. 
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reKgion*.  This  is  a  liberal  and  praiseworthy  enactment,  and 
several  Englishmen  and  East  Indians  have  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  to  obtain  the  situation.  But  there  is  one  point  which 
Government  have  overlooked,  namely,  the  language  in  which 
these  English  and  East  Indian  vakeels  shall  address  the  c^tirt. 
This  should  be,  undoubtedly,  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
cotintry;  for  if  the  English  lawyer  be  allowed  to  address  the 
judge  in  his  own  language  in  favour  of  his  client,  it  will  be  an 
injustice  to  the  opposite  party  and  his  vakeel,  who,  not  under- 
standing one  word  of  what  is  passing,  will,  whenever  they  lose 
their  cause,  complain  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  judge  to 
that  side  of  the  question  advocated  by  the  English  vakeel ;  and 
in  many  instances,  will  propagate  accusations  of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  judge. 

Au<fust  23, 1835. 

No.  LX. 

ON  THE  CONVEBSION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has,  at  various  times,  for  many  years 
excited  much  discussion,  and  awakened  many  hopes  and  fears, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  several  parties  by  whom  it  has  been 
considered.  Some  have  expatiated  largely  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  and  given  great  promise  of  future  success,  while 
others  have  decried  all  attempts  for  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Christianity,  and  prognosticated  the  downfall  of  our  Govern- 
ment, if  any  such  should  meet  its  sanction  or  encouragement ;  a 
third  class^  again,  assert  the  utter  impossibility  of  success,  will 
listen  to  no  arguments  in  its  favour,  and  treat  the  whole  subject 
with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  while  a  few,  and  those,  too,  men  who 
have  had  good  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion,  conceive  the 
attendant  difficulties  to  be  by  no  means  insurmountable,  provided 
they  be  encountered  with  proper  means,  and  in  a  right  spirit. 

*  The  office  of  pleader  in  the  district  courts  had  already,  by  Begulaticm  Y. 
of  1831,  been  thrown  open  to  all  natives  of  India,  of  whatever  caste  or  religious 
persuasion. 
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I  propose,  in  this  paper*  to  consider  what  has  been  done ;  the 
obstacles  which  present  themselves;  and  the  best  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  overcome. 

The  principal  obstacles  seem  to  be«* 

First, — A  bigoted  adherence  to  old  customs^anddislikeof  change. 

Second,— The  laxity  of  the  English  in  religious  observances, 
which  leads  the  majority  of  the  natives  to  imagine  that  we  have 
no  religion. 

Thirdly,— The  want  of  any  society  into  which  new  converts 
might  be  received. 

Fourthly ,i— The  injudicious  conduct  of  some  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

On  the  first  head  a  few  observations  will  suffice  for  tbe  present, 
as  the  subject  will  be  illustrated  in  detail,  when  I  come  to  treat  on. 
castCy  vrhich  I  propose_to  do  in  my  next  number.  /  The  natives  of 
\  India  are  certainly  much  attached  to  their  own  customs,  and  have 
t  a  natural  aversion  to  change ;  but  this  characteristic,  which  is  not 
\  peculiar  to  them,  but  belongs,  more  or  less,  to  all  old  established 
communities,  is  by  no  means  so  inveterate  as  is  usually  supposed ; 
and  where  pains  have  been  taken  to  rouse  their  attention,  excite 
their  curiosity,  and  demonstrate  by  experiment  and  example,  the 
superiority  of  any  innovation,  provided  this  has  been  done  by 
one  who  has  acquired  their  respect  and  esteem,  they  have  been 
found  not  only  to  listen  with  patience  and  interest,  but  often  to 
adopt  what  has  been  proposed.  On  a  large  scale,  their  poverty 
prevents  them  from  imitating  improvements  which  they  see  among 
Europeans ;  but  in  arts  and  mechanics  they  adopt  spontaneously 
such  minor  inventions  as  are  within  their  reach  ;  nor  will  they  be 
less  ready  to  listen  to  discussions  upon  learning  or  religion, 
provided  these  be  conducted  with  temper  and  patience,  by 
those  who  can  express  themselves  in  the  native  languages  with 
correctness  and  propriety.  The  life  of  the  celebrated  Swartz, 
which  has  lately  been  published,  mntains  a])iin<^.^nt  proofs  of  thisr^l 
not  only  did  this  wise  and  good  man  escape  almost  entirely  the 
insult  and  contumely  which  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  same 
cause  have  received,  but  his  arguments  against  heathenism  and  in 
favour  of  Christianity  were  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect 
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Even  the  Muhammedans  would  visit  him,  and  listen  to  his  raild 
^nd  persuasive  mode  of  argument  and  instruction. 

Complaints  are  made,  that  if  a  native  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  not  only  is  he  considered  an  outcast  from  his  familyi 
and  former  connexions  and  associates,  but  is  often  subject  to  theii' 
persecution,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  proof  of  their 
bigoted  and  intolerant  spirit,  and,  doubtless,  with  some  truth ;  but 
if  we  impartially  reflect  upon  the  matter,  is  there  anything  in  this 
very  different  from  what  would  take  place  among  ourselves  in 
similar  circumstances?  Every  ope  who  has  a  sincere  belief  of 
his  own  religion,  naturally  feels  sorrow  that  his  relation  or  friend 
has  quitted  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  In  England,  if  a  member  pf 
a  Protestant  family  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  even  a  Dis- 
senter, it  is  a  source  of  great  distress  and  discomfort ;  and  the 
family  of  a  Catholic  or  Dissenter  would  be  equally  annoyed  if  one 
of  its  members  joined  the  Church  of  England ;  but  what  would 
be  the  consequence  were  an  Englishman  to  turn  Muhammedan  P 
Even  among  the  English  gentlemen  in  India,  wbo  as  a  whole  are 
as  little  troubled  with  religious  scruples  as  most  people,  he  would 
be  spoken  of  with  contempt,  and  many  would  refuse  to  f^ssociate 
with  him ;  were  a  common  soldier  to  do  so,  his  life  would  be 
rendered  a  burden  to  him  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  regiment* 
from  the  taunts  and  insults  to  which  be  would  be  exposed. 

The  next  point  is  perfectly  notorious.  The  habits  of  the 
English  in  this  country,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  were,  as 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  far  below  the  heathen  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  These,  at  least  paid  attention  to  their  own 
forms  and  ceremonies,  but  the  English  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  at  liberty  to  throw  aside  all  consideration  on  the 
subject ;  they  lived,  indeed,  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  as  if 
there  were  neither  a  heaven  nor  a  hell.  Their  conduct  has  been 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  natives,  in  reply  to  those  missionaries 
and  clergymen  who  have  attempted  to  make  (converts  among 
them.  An  old  merchant  once  said  to  Swartz,  "  Do  all  English- 
men speak  like  yoi|  ?'^  Swartz  replied  that  all  Europeans  were 
not  true  Christians,  but  that  there  were  many  who  not  only 
believed  but  practised  the  faith  he  was  recommending  to  them, 


■    ^ 
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and  who  prayed  sincerely  for  the  Hindus,  that  they  might  becoeae 
acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ.  "  You  astonish  me,''*  said  he ;  **  for, 
from  what  we  daily  observe  and  experience,  we  cannot  but  think 
Europeans,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  be  self-interested,  incon- 
tinent, proud,  full  of  illiberal  contempt  and  prejudice  against  us 
Hindus,  and  even  against  their  own  religion,  especially  the  higher 
classes.  So,  at  least,  I  have  found  it  with  the  greater  number  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  had  any  intercourse.^  On  one  occasion 
Swartz  met  an  Hindu  dancing-master,  and  his  female  pupil*,  and 
told  them  that  no  unholy  persons  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  "  Alas !  Sir,''  replied  the  girl,  "  in  that  case  few  Euro- 
peans will  ever  find  admittance  into  it.''  Swartz  himself  remarks: 
(see  Vol.  I,  page  196,)  "  It  is  extremely  difficult,  when  describing 
our  situation  here,  to  give  any  one  a  just  conception  of  it  without 
adverting  to  the  profligacy  of  the  Europeans.  The  great  among 
them  aim  at  nothing  but  to  live  in  pleasure,  and  to  become  rich. 
If  not  readily  successful  in  the  latter  object,  they  resort  to  unjust 
means,  the  employment  of  which  hardens  the  mind  to  so  alarming 
a  degree,  that  they  will  hear  nothing  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
too  frequently  plunge  into  the  most  frightful  infidelity."  The 
son  of  the  nuwab  of  the  Camatic  said  to  him  one  day :  (see  VoL  I. 
page  223,)  "Padree,  we  always  regarded  you  Europeans  as  a 
most  irreligious  race  of  men,  unacquainted  even  with  the  nature 
of  prayer,  till  you  came  and  told  lis  you  had  good  people  among 
you  in  Europe ;  since  you  came  here,  indeed,  we  begin  to  think 
better.of  you."  When,  at  a  later  period,  Dubois  explained  to 
the  'people  the  virtues  inculcated  by  the  Christian  religion,  they 
censtantly  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  teach  the  Europeans,  who 
had  none  of  these  virtues ;  and  the  same  question  is  often  put  to 
the  clergy  and  missionaries  at  the  present  dayf. 

A  great  improvement  has  certainly  taken  place  of  late  years; 


*  In  India  the  only  females  who 
learn  to  dance  are  prostitutes  hy  pro- 
fession. 

^  The  habit  of  neglecting  all  forms 
and  observances  of  religion,  and  of 
practical  infidelity^  nsed  to  be  so  strong 
among  the  Anglo-English,  Ihat  on  re- 
turning to  England,  they  found  it  diffi- 


cult to  change  their  conduct.  To  such 
a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  it  gaTe 
rise  to  an  observation,  which  most  of 
my  readers  must  have  heard,  viz., — 
"  That  th«  English  Nabobs  drop  their 
religion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope  on 
their  way  out  to  India,  and  forget  to 
take  it  up  again  on  their  return  home." 
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but,  though  the  tone  of  speaking  and  thinking  on  religious 
subjects  has  been  raised,  the  practical  effect  of  the  principles 
which  are  professed  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  is  commonly 
believed ;  and,  though  the  affectation  of  infidelity  has  descended 
(with  many  other  vices  and  follies  which  were  formerly  considered 
fashionable,)  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  to  scoff  or  sneer 
at  religion  is  looked  upon  equally  as  a  proof  of  ignorance  and  bad 
taste,  I  doubt  whether  the  present  generation  of  the  Hindu-English 
have  advanced  much  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity  beyond  their 
fathers.  If  they  have  ceased  openly  to  outrage  religion,  they 
give  few  proofs  that  they  have  any  sincere  regard  to  its  dictates. 
Very  few  attend  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  still  fewer  are  in 
the  habits  of  private  prayer  or  reading  the  Bible.  Too  many 
come  under  Johnson'*s  definition  of  infidels— or,  in  his  own  em- 
phatic language,  "  they  are  infidels  as  dogs  are, — they  never 
think  about  it.^  Shooting,  billiards,  and  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments, are,  by  the  greater  part,  equally  pursued  on  Sunday 
as  on  any  other  day.  I  have  heard  of  a  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  who,  so  far  from  ever  entering  a  church  or  attending 
divine  service,  usually  spent  the  Sunday  in  cock-fighting.  What 
must  the  private  soldiers,  who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  his  time,  think  on  receiving  an 
order  to  march  to  church  ?  X^^^y  indeed,  are  not  backward  at 
imitating  the  example  of  their  superiors,  having  generally  little 
sense  of  religion  themselves.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  large  military 
station,  on  receiving  an  order  to  attend  church,  several  of  the 
soldiers  objected,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Roman  Catholics, 
and  were  accordingly  excused :  the  effect  of  this  was  to  produce 
the  professed  conversion  of  half  the  regiment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  until  an  order  was  issued,  that  while  the  Protestants 
went  to  church,  the  Catholics  should  attend  parade ;  upon  which 
most  of  them  became  Protestants  again,  finding  the  fatigue  of 
sitting  in  church  of  two  evils  the  most  endurable. 

There  is,  indeed,  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  English,  whether 
the  Government  or  individuals  be  concerned,  which  should  induce 
the  people  of  India  to  respect  the  religion  professed  by  us.  The 
Government  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  extortionate  and 
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tyrannical  in  praoiioe  (however  benevolent  and  philantbropu^ 
may  have  been  its  professions  and  intentions,)  that  has  ever 
eidsted  in  India.  Money  haa  been  the  object ;  and  to  realize  this, 
j  usticet  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  have  been  sacrificed :  money 
is  the  god  of  individuals,  who  have  been  but  too  prone  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  the  supreme  authority ;  and  to  such  a  haght  has 
the  worship  of  Mammon  been  carried,  that  the  common  language 
of  the  natives  in  speaking  of  us  is,  ^^  As  for  the  English,  if  you 
have  a  hungry  dog  you  must  feed  him ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  an  Englishman  without  paying  him  well  in  some 
way  or  other*,^-*to  say  nothing  of  the  haughty  and  arrogant 
tone  adopted  towards  them,  tending  to  produce  aversion,  instaad 
of  conciliating  their  affections.  Is  it  likely,  with  such  senti«> 
ments  towards  us,  and  observing  the  almost  entire  neglect  which 
we  exhibit  to  the  ordinances  of  our  religion,  that  they  should  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  that  which  we  profess  to  entertain  ?  The 
mass  of  the  people,  indeed,  consider  the  English  as  a  low  tribe,  who 
have  no  religion,  and  that  to  become  of  the  same  persuasion  with 
ourselves,  they  have  only  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  caste,  to  drink 
wine,  not  forgetting  occasionally  to  get  drunk,  and  eat  beef  or  pork. 
But,  besides  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  English  has  not 
hitherto  tended  to  beget  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  religion  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives,  persecution  both  negative  and  positive, 
from  the  English  government,  from  individuals,  and  from  his  own 
countrymen,  is  what  the  native  who  becomes  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity has  too  often  been  exposed  to ;  Government  have  expressly 
excluded  a  native  Christian  from  all  official  employment,  exisepCing 
clerks  who  are  employed  to  write  English.  It  is  expressly 
declared  by  law,  that  every  situation  open  to  natives  shall  be  filled 
either  by  a  Hindu  or  a  Moosulmanf .  The  ostensible  reason  was 
this ;  that,  as  the  higher  offices  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country  were  usurped  by  the  English,  justii^  demand^ 
that  those  which  we  did  not  occupy  slu}uld  be  reserved  for  the 


*  To  ^  get  what  they  can  out  of  the 
natives*'  is  an  (established  phrase  with 
many  of  the  English  gentlemen ;  and 
is  not  unfrequently  the  avowed  object 
of  any  civilities  which  they  condescend 
to  pay  to  the  native  gentry. 


t  See  Beg.  XXVII.  of  1814,  for  the 
office  of  vakeel  (lawyer),  andl  XXJII* 
of  1814  for  that  of  moonidff  (judge  of 
amiaor  courf;} 
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natives  of  India :  but  this  was  not  the  triie  reason ;  the  law  did 
not  result  from  any  real  solicitude  for  the  benefit  of  our  subjects ; 
for  there  was  no  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  any 
foreign  Asiatic,  provided  he  were  a  Hindu  or  a  Muhamraedan, 
and  several  Afghans  and  Persians  have  been  occasionally  em^ 
ployed;  had  the  professed  reason  been  the  real  one,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  simple  to  enact,  that  the  offices  should  be 
open  to  natives  of  our  own  provincest  or  of  India ;  such  a  law 
was  not  necessary  to  satisfy  any  prejudice  of  the  people,  for»  on 
such  a  point,  they  had  none :  they  had  been  aqcustomed  to  all 
sorts  of  masters,  and,  for  two  or  three  centuries  past"?  no  native 
chief  would  have  hesitated  in  employing  a  Parsee,  a  Jew,  a 
Chinese  Tartar,  or  a  Christian  of  any  denomination,  whether 
European  or  Asiatic,  on  account  of  their  religious  persuasions. 
The  real  object  of  the  law  was,  to  prevent  the  East  Indians  from 
obtaining  any  employment.  This  class  of  men  had  been  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  being  considered  Europeans,  and  were  ranked 
with  the  natives ;  to  have  opened  the  offices  to  natives,  would 
have  included  the  East  Indians ;  and  to  have  expressly  excluded 
this  class  would  have  been  too  invidious;  it  was,  therefore, 
managed  by  declaring  the  offices  open  only  to  either  Hindus  or 
Moosulmans,  the  East  Indians  being  all  Christians,  and  affecting 
European  manners.  I  cannot  help  having  some  suspicion,  that 
the  exclusion  of  native  Christians  was  also  purposely  intended; 
the  reason  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  these  people  would 
form  a  connecting  link  between  tl)e  English  and  the  other  classes 
of  natives,  to  whom  they  would  be  the  means  of  imparting  know- 
ledge, and  thus  render  them  less  submissive  to  the  oppressive 
government  which  we  had  imposed  upon  them. 

But,  worse  than  this  has  yet  to  be  recorded.  A  few  years 
ago  (I  think  it  was  when  Sir  Edward  Paget  was  commander^rin- 
chief),  a  havildar  (sergeant)  of  high  caste  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  line  became  a  conva't  to  Christianity*  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  clergyman  at  Meerut,  Two  of  the  sepoys,  who 
appear  to  have  had  the  ear  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  have 
led  him  by  the  nose,  went  to  him  and  asserted  that  the  circum- 
stance was  exciting  a  great  ferment  in  the  porps ;  that  many  of 
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the  men  declared  they  would  leave  it;  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect ;  all  which  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  The  reply  of 
the  commanding  officer  should  have  been  to  this  effect  :-^*'  You 
are  hired  by  Christians,  to  serve  Christians,  and  are  commanded 
by  Christians;  and  yet  you  presume  to  insult  me  by  saying  that 
because  this  man  has  become  a  convert  to  my  reh'gion,  his  pre- 
sence is  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you  think  of  leaving  the 
regiment :  if  you  wish  it,  your  discharge  shall  be  immediately 
made  out.""  Had  the  officer  acted  thus,  not  another  word  would 
have  been  said.  Conversions  of  Hindu  soldiers  of  the  bigfaesC 
rank  to  Muhammedanism  are  of  frequent  occurrence*,  whi(ih 
occasion  no  ferments,  no  threats  to  leave  the  corps;  but  are 
tolerated  with  the  utmost  patience  and  resignation  by  their  own 
class.  Why  is  this  ? — Because  a  convert  to  Islam  finds  a  society 
ready  to  receive  him,  who  possess  strong  religious  feelings,  and 
who  will  protect  him,  and  resent  any  outrage,  insult,  or  even 
annoyance  which  might  be  offered  to  him.  When  a  Hindu 
becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  finds  himself  an  outcast, 
despised  by  both  sects ;  while  the  English  in  general  have  so  little 
sense  of  religion,  that  they  patiently  submit  to  be  wantonly 
insulted,  and  allow  themselves  to  hear,  from  a  native  of  the  lowest 
rank,  that  when  a  man  professes  their  religion  he  becomes  so 
great  an  outcast,  that  it  is  degrading  to  be  in  the  same  r^ment 
with  him!  But  the  sequel  remains.  The  commanding  officer 
represented  the  matter  to  the  commander-in-chief;  and,  after  soffie 
sort  of  pretended  inquiry,  the  result  was,  that  the  Christian  can^ 
vert  u'>as  dismissed  the  servicefU!  The  most  disgraceful  act  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  British-Indian  government ! — ^but, 
alas  !  Religion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  weigh  but  a  feather  in  the 
balance,  compared  with  a  shilling  of  revenue,  or  an  hour^s  trouble. 
To  view  it  in  no  other  light,  the  patient  submission  to  wanton  insult,' 
both  by  the  regimental  commandant  and  the  commander4ti-chi^f,' 
is  almost  beyond  comprehension ;  and,  doubtless,  had  it  been  oBl 
any  other  subject  but  that  of  religion  would  have  be^  propcfjfy 
resented.  '   My  readers  may  possibly  doubt  the  t^uth' itf-tbii^ 


I 
I  { 


*  The  cause  usually  W,  their  having 
had  connexion  with  Moostiliiiaii  pros- 
titutes. 


-f-  The  havildar  was  permitted  to 
^awa&  allowance  fh)tnr<30VefiilMit 
for  his  subsistence. 
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anecdpte;  there  are,  however,  many  individuals  still  in  India, 
besides  the  records  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  to  attest  its 
accuracy. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Government  of  Bombay  declined,  for  a 
considerable  period,  to  erect  a  church  at  one  of  their  stations,  for 
fear  of  annoying  the  prejudices  of  the  people;  thus  not  only,  to 
their  disgrace  be  it  said,  showing  how  little  they  cared  about 
religion,  but  evincing  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  native  character 
on  this  point.  The  religious  feelings  of  both  Hindus  and 
Moosulmans  are  such,  that  the  more  those  of  any  other  creed 
attend  to  their  own  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  the  more 
will  they  be  really  respected  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India ; 
although  a  few  bigots  may  affect  to  make  an  outcry,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  insulting  us,  seeing  how  tamely  we  submit  to  such 
insult,  when  religion  only  is  concerned. 

iPhe  want  of  any  society  intoT which  they  mayT)e^receivea"'an3n 
countenanced,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  i 
to   Christianity:  they  are  outcasts  from  their  own  class,  and   | 
excepting  the  soldiers,  there  is  no  English  population  with  which 
the  lower  orders  of  natives  can  associate ;  and  they,  are  generally 
treated  with  contumely,  and  despised  by  the  English  gentry. 
Should  a  native  Christian  present  himself  before  an  Englishman 
sod  announce  his  faith,  soliciting  employment,  the  reply  he  often 
receives  is  a  sneer,  and  an  observation  something  to  this  effect :    \ 
**  So  you  have  turned  Christian  ?     What  did  you  get  from  the    I 
padre  as  the  price  of  your  conversion?     I  suppose  you  have     \ 
learnt  to  eat  beef  and  get  drunk,  and  1  shall  find  you  stealing  my     1 
wine ;  get  off  to  the  padre  who  converted  you,  I  want  no  rascallyu^ 
luutive  Christians  in  my  service.*^ 

The  small  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  natives  of 
rank  and  the  English  gentlemen,  and  the  reasons  which  circunv- 
scribe  it,  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  more  than  one  of  these 
papers.  The  conduct  of  the  converts  themselves,  too,  is  often 
very  absurd  and  injudicious,  and  brings  upon  them  much  of  the 
annoyBnoe  of  which  they  complain.  Many  of  them  have  an  idea 
that,  by  becoming  Christians,  they  are  placed  on  an  equality 
with  Englishmen :  but  finding  no  class  of  their  own  comparative 
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rank)  with  whom  they  could  associate,  they  attempt  to  caf  ry  thk 
notion  into  practice  towards  English  gentlemen.  I  have  seen  a 
native  Christian,  not  long  after  his  conversion,  approadi  his 
former  master  with  a  familiar  smirk,  accosting  him  with  **  How 
do  P"^  (the  only  English  he  had  learned,)  instead  of  treating  him  in 
his  usual  respectful  manner.  This  sort  of  conduct  is  very  com-^ 
mon  among  them.  Some  of  them  imagine  that,  after  becoming 
Christians,  they  are  to  be  provided  for;  or,  at  least,  that,  if 
obliged  to  work,  they  should  only  be  employed  as  teachers,  or  in 
some  higher  sphere  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  labour ;  and,  sooner  than  exert  themselves  for  a  maintenance, 
they  will  travel  about  the  country,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
a  petition  in  the  other,  soliciting  charity. 

The  fourth  cause  is,  the  injudicious  conduct  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  To  these  gentlemen  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  best 
intentions,  and  many  of  them  possess  considerable  ability ;  but 
some  of  them  have  come  to  India,  abounding  with  zeal,  but  with 
little  knowledge  or  discretion  to  regulate  it.  Their  imaginations 
have  been  excited  by  the  descriptions  given  at  religious  public 
meetings,  or  by  reading  the  communications  which  are  received, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  different  foreign  missions  to  the 
Societies  in  England.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if,  in  certain 
instances,  they  had  a  general  idea  of  all  heathen  nations,  as  a  set 
of  half- wild  savages,  to  whom  they  had  only  to  preach  a  few 
sermons,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  immediate  conversion 
would  be  the  result.  The  notions  of  India,  of  those  of  whom 
I  speak,  are  vague  in  the  extreme.  They  know  little  of  the 
history  of  the  country ;  its  customs,  manners,  or  peculiar  modes 
of  faith.  They  have  heard  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of 
the  mild  and  paternal  government  which  it  exercises  towards  the 
people :  they  have  had  no  means  of  learning  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  or  the  conduct  which  has  excited  so  much  prejudice  against 
the  English,  their  government,  and  religion,  in  the  native  mind. 
They  seldom  wait  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  the  country,  but  are  eager  to  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  possible,  preaching  and  discussing  the  highest  m3rsteries 
of  our  religion  to  those  to  whom  alone  they  have  immediate 
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acccss,-^tlie  peasants  and  villagers,— poor  ignorant  men,  who 
nevet  thought  of  anything  beyond  their  daily  wants,  and  per* 
foi*ttiing  certain  ceremonies  which  they  have  been  taught,  without 
ever  puzzling  themselves  to  ascertain  their  meaning ;  when  they 
meet  with  a  man  of  education,  they  are  quite  at  a  loss,  from 
inability  to  express  themselves  with  propriety  in  the  language. 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  praiseworthy  individual  than 
Mr.  Judson^  who  spent  so  many  years  in  the  Burmese  territories, 
at  Rangoon.  But  had  he  persevered  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
at  first  set  out,  instead  of  adopting,  as  he  afterwards  did,  more 
judicious  conduct,  he  would  have  merely  been  considered  insane. 
I  allude  to  his  practice,  on  his  first  arrival,  of  seating  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  great  pagoda,  and  addressing 
the  people  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah :  "  Ho !  every  one 
that  thirsteth,'^  &c.  (see  chap.  Iv.  ver.  1.)  The  beautiful  and 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
must  have  been  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  Burmese,  who 
would  only  take  it  literally,  and  conclude  that  the  individual  who 
was  addressing  them  had  lost  his  senses.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
lower  classes  of  English  would  understand  it  better,  without 
an  explanation.  Some  missionaries,  again,  pursue  a  much  more 
reprehensible  course ;  they  begin  by  openly  reviling  the  people 
and  their  religion,  telling  them  they  are  all  doomed  to  everlasting 
perdition,  that  the  men  are  all  villains,  and  the  women  unchaste. 
Not  many  years  since,  a  missionary  who  was  acting  in  this 
manner,  at  the  Hurdwar  fair,  was  pelted  by  the  people*  The 
missionaries  of  the  present  day,  1  am  willing  to  hope,  are  acting 
with  more  sense,  judgment,  and  Christian  charity;  and,  though 
the  effects  of  their  labours  may  not  be  immediately  apparent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  great  success,  in  some  points, 
has  attended  their  exertions,  and  that,  by  establishing  schools, 
they  are  paving  the  way  for  bringing  the  people  of  India  within 
the  pale  of  true  religion. 

Little,  however,  I  fear  can  be  expected  from  the  existing  race, 
in  the  way  of  real  conversion.  The  grand  means  must  be  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation ;  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  the  translation  of  books  into  the  vernacular  language  and 
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character,  ought  to  be  the  primary  object,  tior  sliould  these  be 
confined  to  works  of  a  religious  nature ;  but  the  selection  should 
include  books  of  instruction,  and  even  amusement.  History 
geography,  elementary  works  on  arts  and  sciences,  would  be 
extremely  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge would  be  the  first  step  towards  throwing  aside  their  absurd 
system  of  idolatry.  That  the  missionaries  themselves  should 
learn  to  speak  the  languages  of  the  country  with  correctness  and 
propriety,  is  indispensable. 

Much  might  be  done  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.' 
At  large  stations,  where  there  are  many  English  troops,  their 
time  is  much  occupied  by  the  duties  among  the  European  popu- 
lation, in  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  in  weekly  lectures, 
and  a  variety  of  other  occupations ;  still,  amidst  all  this  labour, 
there  are  many  who  might,  and  a  few  who  do,  find  leisure  for  the 
superintendence  of  native  schools.  At  some  of  the  smaller 
stations,  the  clergymen  have  scarcely  any  duty  to  perform  except 
the  weekly  service.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  exhibit  a  very 
laudable  anxiety  to  benefit  the  natives;  while  others,  I  regret  to 
say,  appear  wholly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and,  if  invited  to 
exertion,  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  that  their  duties  lie 
among  the  Christian  population,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  heathens.  It  is  remarkable  that,  generally  speaking, 
those  clergymen  who  have  the  hardest  work  in  their  own  imme- 
diate sphere,  are  those  that  exert  themselves  most  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  highly  expedient  if  a  knowledge  of 
Hindostanee  were  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  appointment 
of  a  chaplain  to  a  district ;  and  that  the  superintendence  of  a 
native  school  should  constitute  a  part  of  tlieir  regular  work,  in 
all  those  stations  where  the  duties  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tion are  not  too  heavy  to  allow  it,  which  school  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  establish  without  delay. 

I  do  not  apprehend  the  slightest  fear  of  any  excitement  being 
created  among  the  people,  by  any  endeavours  either  to  diffusa 
education  among  tlieni,  or  convert  them  to  Christianity,  provided 
they  be  made  with  temper  and  judgment.  They  would  hail  any 
assistance  in  the  way  of  education  with  the  greatest  joy;  and 
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whatever  was  done  for  them  by  Government  would  conciliate 
their  affection,  and  diminish  their  dislike  to  the  British  rule. 
Even  direct  attempts  at  conversion,  by  individuals,  if  accom- 
panied with  delicacy  and  mildness  of  argument,  so  far  from 
offending  them,  would  only  raise  us  in  their  estimation,  as  afford- 
ing evidence  that  we  were  sincere  in  the  belief  of  our  own 
religion ;  particularly  if  our  conduct  were  consistent  with  our 
professions,  and  our  practice  proved  the  efficacy  of  our  faith. 
Those  missionaries  and  clergy  who  are  good  linguists,  who  treat 
the  people  with  civility  and  consideration,  and  who  argue  with 
temper  and  forbearance,  are  highly  respected  by  the  people. 
Mr.  T.,  at  Delhi,  is  one  of  this  character.  I  have  seen  him  at 
the  Hurdwar  fair,  surrounded  by  natives  from  all  parts  of  India, 
both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  territories,  and  was  quite  surprised 
and  delighted  to  observe  the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated. 
Instead  of  making  him  the  salutation  which  is  usual  to  a  tem- 
poral superior,  the  greater  number,  on  approaching  him,  per- 
formed the  dandwut  (mode  of  salutation  to  a  Brahmin).  Some 
of  the  established  clergy,  who  have  pursued  the  proper  means  to 
attain  this  end,  have  been  equally  respected  by  them.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  prudent  precaution  to  prohibit  any  direct  attempts 
at  conversion,  in  the  schools  established  by  Government^  nor 
should  the  study  of  religious  works  be  compulsory  as  school 
books.  Such  books  should,  however,  be  placed  within  their 
reach,  for  all  who  chose  to  consult  them.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  to  extend  this  [prohibition  to  the  schools  established  by 
missionaries  or  private  individuals  with  their  own  funds,  nor 
should  any  check  be  given  to  the  attempts  at  conversion  made  by 
those  gentlemen :  there  is  not  much  fear,  in  the  present  day,  of 
their  running  into  extravagances  which  formerly  were  too  com- 
mon; if  they  do,  they  will  lose,  instead  of  gaining  ground. 
They  may  be  safely  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and  all  that  is 
required  from  Government  is  non-interference  either  way,  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  that  the  English  have  a  religion, 
and,  above  all  things,  not  to  persecute  those  natives  who  beccnne 
converts  to  that  which  we  profess. 

It  is  probable  that  a  more  judidous  selection  of  books  on 
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religious  subjects  might  be  made  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  but 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  books  in  use,  or  with 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  to  speak  positively  on  this 
point.  Small  compendiums  of  our  faith,  in  the  form  of  catechisms, 
appear  to  me  to  be  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  an  indiscrimi^ 
nate  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Could  some  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Morels  tracts  (particularly  her  beautiful  and  inimitable 
expositions  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  that  entitled  ^^  The  Two 
Wealthy  Farmers,^^)  be  adapted  to  Indian  ideas,  I  should  think 
they  would  be  found  extremely  useful.  The  whole  of  her  tracts 
of  this  description  are  so  true  to  nature,  so  amusing,  and,  without 
its  being  directly  perceived,  inculcate  so  much  instruction  and 
genuine  religious  feeling,  that  they  would,  perhaps,  be  better  suited 
to  the  natives  than  almost  any  book  in  the  English  language^ 
They  have  been,  I  understand,  translated  into  Cingalese,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.  They  are, 
however,  so  thoroughly  English,  that  it  would  require  consider- 
able tact  and  a  free  translation  to  suit  them  to  the  ideas  of  the 
natives  of  India. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  immediate  success,  that  will,  humanly 
speaking,  be  probably  small,  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  It 
may  ^  be  doubted  whether  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
sincere  conversion  among  adults,«-«*of  that  conversion,  I  mean, 
which  induces  A  man  entirely  to  renounce  his  former  errors  and 
vices,  and  lead  a  moral  and  religious  life.  The  chief  human 
means  which  are  likely  to  be  effectual,  are,  first,  to  let  them  see, 
by  our  own  example,  that  we  really  believe  and  practise  what 
we  preach ;  secondly,  to  educate  the  rising  generation ;  and 
thirdly,  the  formation  of  a  class  into  which  they  can  be  received, 
and  prevent  their  being  outcasts  from  the  rest  of  society :  if  these 
means  were  properly  exerted,  very  considerable  effects  would, 
probably,  result  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  prejudices  of 
the  people  in  many  points  connected  with  their  religious  cfaste^  or 
superstitions,  have  been  greatly  Weakened  of  late  years ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  at  work  among  them ;  and  several,  even  farmers  and 
others  who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  English 
Statk)n,  have,  of  late  yea^s^  spontaneously  visited  the  clergy  and 
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miftdonaries,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  questions  regarding  our 
faith)  desirous  of  knowing  whether  we  really  have  any,  and  if  so^ 
in  what  it  consists.  When  education  and  new  ideas  shall  have 
been  more  generally  diffused  among  them,  they  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  hollowness  and  absurdity  of  their  system  of  idolatryi 
as  they  already  feel  its  inability  to  give  any  peace  or  satisfaction 
to  the  conscience ;  and  should  some  Hindu  Constantine  arise,  in 
the  person  of  a  Rajah,  or  some  man  of  influence  to  lead  the  way^  . 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
people,  en  masse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clergy  and  missionaries 
should  not  be  too  particular  in  granting  admission  to  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  those  who  desire  it.  It  sows  the  seed,  for  even  if  the 
adult  be  no  better  than  he  was  before,  he  must,  for  consistency's 
sake,  allow  his  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  new  faith  which 
he  has  voluntarily  adopted:  this,  at  least,  should  be  made  a  test, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  consent  to  it,  should  not  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  It  should  also  be  impressed^ 
beforehand,  on  the  adults,  that,  by  becoming  Christians,  they  were 
not  to  expect  to  be  supported  in  idleness,  or,  as  ft  tnatter  of 
course,  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  rank  in  life,  unless  their  abilities 
qualify  them  for  advancement ;  but  must  continue  to  work  for 
their  subsistence  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Qod 
to  call  them. 

Such,  at  least,  is  my  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  most  de-* 
sirable  event  will  be  effected  in  the  Almighty "^s  good  time ;  nor^ 
provided  the  proper  means  be  applied  as  above  suggested,  do  I 
think  that  it  is  so  distant  as  is  generally  imagined.  I  believe  there 
is  a  very  general  feeling  among  the  people  that  some  great  crisis 
is  at  hand  in  their  religious  polity ;  and  that  the  common  belief 
is,  that  Hinduism  will  be  supplanted  by  Christianity*.     Although 

*  After  a  disturbance^  some  years  1  to  Sheeva, which  had  been  thrown  down 


ago,  at  Benares,  between  the  Hindus 
and  Muhammedans,  during  which  the 
compliments  usual  on  such  occasions 
had  been  exchanged,— viz.,  the  sprink- 
ling the  temples  with  cows'  blood  by 
the  Muhammedans,  and  the  throwing 
slaughtered  hogs  into  the  mosques  by 
the  Hindus, — two  Brahmin  sepoys  were 
on  guard  near  a  famous  pillar  dedicated 


in  the  riot:— "Ah,"  said  one  of  them, 
**we  have  seen  that  which  toe  never 
thought  to  see.  Sheeva*8  shaft  has  its 
head  even  with  the  ground ;  we  shall 
all  be  of  one  caste  shortly ;  what  will  be 
our  religion  then  ?"  "  1  suppose  the 
Christian,**  answered  the  other.  ''I 
suppose  so  too,*'  rejoined  the  firsts  ''for 
after  aU  that  is  past  lam  sure  we  shall 
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few,  there  are  some  striking  instances  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  individuals  of  tact  and  judgment  The  labours  and  success 
of  Swartz  are  known  to  lall.  At  Bettiah,  north  of  Chuprah,  there 
existed  some  years  ago  a  considerable  native  Christian  community, 
the  members  of  which  .had  been  converted  by  an  Italian  who 
lived  there  many  years,  and  had  gained  the  respect  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  of  that  part  By  his  own  congregation,  for  he  bore 
the  title  of  bishop,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  father,  and  he  had 
inculcated  such  sound  principles  among  them,  that  the  Christian 
converts,  were  far  more  industrious,  as  well  as  more  moral,  than 
their  heathen  neighbours,  and  were  consequently  much  better  off 
in  worldly  comforts.  The  aged  pastor  has  been  dead  naw  some 
years,  and  of  the  fate  of  his  congregation  I  have  little  intelligence. 
With  regard  to  the  Muhammedan  part  of  the  population,  though 
in  some  respects  ^they  are  much  less  bigoted  and  intolerant  than 
the  Hindus,  and  entertain  much  more  liberal  ideas,  it  is  probable 
that  their  conversion  to  Christianity  will  be  much  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  other  class.  Wherever  there  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  with  error,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  a  system, 
than  where  fraud  and  falsehood  alone  support  it ;  when  once  the 
latter  are  detected,  the  fabric  falls  of  itself,  but  where  funda- 
mental truths  have  been  associated  with  falsehood,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  component  parts.  The  Muhammedans 
entertain  strange  feelings  on  these  points ;  they  despise  the  Hindus 
as  idolaters ;  but  they  dislike  the  Christians,  not  so  much  because 
we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  themselves  allow  to  have 
been  an  inspired  person,  but  because  we  will  not  believe  in  their 
apostle  Muhammed. 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper,  I  must  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 


never  turn  Mooeulmans."  (See  He- 
ber*s  Journal.)  This  pillfltr  was  a 
beautiful  shaft  of  one  stone^  forty  feet 
high^  and  covered  with  exquisite  carv- 
ing. A  tradition  and  prophecy  con- 
cerning it  has  long  been  current  among 
the  people^  that  it  was  formerly  twice 
as  high,  was  gradually  sinking  into  the 
ground,  and  that  when  its  summit 
should  be  level  with  the  earth,  all 
nations  were  to  he  one  ttmt0$  and  the 


religion  of  Brahma  to  have  an  end. 
There  are  various  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies current  among  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  all  indicating 
a  time  when  the  Brahminical  creed 
shall  be  thrown  aside,  and  all  nations 
be  of  one  caste.  One  is,  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  Hurdwar  will  cease  in  abont 
sixty-four  years  from  the  present  time, 
after  which  pilgrimages  wiU  no  longer 
•be  made  ther^. 
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hints  to  some  of  the  missionaries.     For  some  years  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  many  -of  those  in  India  to  talk  of  the  hardships  of  their 
situation ;  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  leaving  their  family, 
friends,  and  native  land,  their  privations  and  labours  in  a  foreign 
and  unhealthy  climate,  were  largely  descanted  on,  thus  creating 
very  erroneous  impressions  upon  people  in  England.     Now  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  those  who  come  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries, are  far  better  off*  in  income,  situation  of  life,  and  general 
comfort,  than  they  would  have  been  in  England, — ^very  few, 
indeed,  of  them  are  from  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  have  chosen 
the  profession  as  much,  some  of  them,  from  a  distaste  to  trader 
agriculture,  and  other  inferior  modes  of  life,  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  destined,  as  from  a  real  devotion  to  the  cause. 
In  India,  they  are  to  a  certain  degree  raised  to  the  rank  of  gentle^ 
men,  and  have  an  English  society  in  which  they  can  mix.     They 
enjoy  many  more  external  end  worldly  comforts  than  they  could 
have  obtained  at  home:  their  labour  is  infinitely  less  than  it 
would  have  been  in  England,  and  far  below  what  is  undergone 
by  almost  every  one  in  the  civil  department  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, English  or  native,  covenanted  or  uncovenauted ;  and  as  to 
climate,  provided  people  will  take  proper  care  and  precaution, 
that  of  India  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  uncongenial  to  the  English 
constitution  than  that  of  our  native  country.     There  are,  doubt- 
less, some  exceptions,  and  some  noble  instances  of  relinquishment 
of  a  higher  rank  of  life  and  better  prospects  at  home,  from  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  heathen  world ;  but,  I  believe  that 
the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  generally  speaking.     In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  South  Africa,  Burmah,  &c.,  it 
may  be  different ;  the  privations  and  hardships  which  are  described 
as  attendant  on  the  missionary  life  in  those  countries  are  probably 
not  exaggerated. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  too,  will  not,  I  think, 
refuse  to  allow  that  their  situation  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
improved  by  their  appointment  to  India.  Those  who  had  the 
prospect  of  preferment  at  home  certainly  would  not  wiHingly  have 
exchanged  it  for  an  Indian  life,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  come  to  India  would,  had  they  remained  in  England,  have 
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been  working  hard  as  tutors  or  curates  upon  a  salary  of  1002.  or 
1602.  a  year  at  most  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  repine  at 
their  lot,  look  back  upon  the  life  of  labour  and  privation  which, 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  now  advanced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  the  lot  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  her  members 
at  home,  and  fairly  one,  compared  with  which,  as  far  as  worldly 
advantages  go,  the  life  of  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company 
affords  a  very  tolerable  share  of  comfort  and  enjoyments. 

In  this  point,  however,  the  clergy  and  missionaries  are  by  no 
means  singular.  There  is,  among  a  large  number  of  the  English 
in  India,  particularly  among  the  civil  and  military  services,  a  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  the  grandee  system,  and  an  attempt  to 
persuade  others  that  they  were  great  people  at  home.  Often  may 
men  be  heard  prating  about  how  they  wish  they  had  never  come 
to  India ;  how  they  have  sacrificed  themselves  and  their  prospects 
by  so  doing,  &c.,  &c.,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  full  half  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  civil  and  military  services  in  India, 
are  better  off,  both  in  regard  to  their  standing  in  society,  and  the 
incomes  they  possess,  than  they  ever  would  have  been  in  England. 
Those  of  the  lowest  origin  usually  give  themselves  the  greatest 
airs.  This  affectation  is,  however,  now  on  the  wane ;  men  have 
begun  to  find  out  that  no  one  believes  their  pretensions. 

August  SOIA,  1836. 
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ON  CASTE. 

This  is  a  wide  subject,"^ifficult  to  be  understood  evaa  by.  those 
who  have  mixed  much  among  the  people,  and  gradually  acquired 
their  knowledge,  as  it  were,  piecemeal ;  and  there  are  few  sub- 
jects concerning  which  so  many  erroneous  notions  prevail.  It 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  giv^  in  the  limits  of  a 
paper  such  as  this,  a  complete  account  of  caste,  and  of  the  effects 
which  have  resulted  from  its  institution ;  all  I  propose  to  do  is^  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  the  result  of  many  years'  observation. 
As  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  if  all  the  English  in 
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India  would  do  this,  instead  of  speculating  and  theorizing  on 
partial  information,  we  should  soon  possess  materials  for  com- 
posing a  work  containing  much  more  accurate  knowledge  relative 
to  India,  its  people,  and  customs,  than  any  which  at  present  exists. 
Let  me  refer  to  No.  XXXIV.,  which  describes  the  various 
nations  into  which  the  Indian  Peninsula  is  divided,  and  alludes 
to  the  difference  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  in  many  cases 
in  their  language ;  and  should  a  resident  of  the  Madras  or  Bombay 
Presidencies  ever  cast  his  eye  on  this  paper,  and  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim at  its  want  of  accuracy,  let  him  recollect  that  the  observa- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  residence  in  Bengal,  and  chiefly  in  the 
upper  provinces  of  that  presidency. 

The  caste  is  a  division  of  the  Hindus  into  four  principal  classes, 
— Brahmin,  Kshutriya  or  commonly  Chuttree,  Voishya  or  com- 
monly Bais,  and  Shoodra  or  Soodur.  According  to  the  sacred 
books,  the  Brahmins  were  produced  from  the  mouth  of  the  deity 
Brahma,  the  Kshutriya  from  his  arms,  the  Voishyas  from  his 
thighs,  and  the  Shoodras  from  his  feet.  According  to  which 
allegory,  the  Hindus  have  assigned  the  priesthood  and  work  of 
legislation  to  the  Brahmins;  the  Kshutriyas  fill  the  executive 
departments,  and  are  also  the  military  tribe ;  the  Voishyas  were 
to  be  employed  in  trade  and  commerce ;  while  the  Shoodras  were 
devoted  to  all  kinds  of  servile  employments,  and  especially  to 
serve  the  Brahmins.  It  is  at  the  present  day  impossible  to 
discover  the  origin  of  this  division,  and  the  time  when  it  was 
instituted.  It  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Roman  classification  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  was  probably  established  by  the 
arbitrary  order  of  some  powerful  prince,  after  the  people  had  made 
considerable  advances  towards  civilization ;  for  it  could  hardly 
have  existed  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  The  people  attribute 
it,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  most  things  of  which  they  can  give  no 
account,  to  the  gods*. 

But  the  caste  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  from  what  is 


*  'Ward  seems  to  think  that  the 
system  did  not  originate  with  a  mo- 
narch, because  he  wonld  not  have 
placed  the  regal  power  beneath  that  of 
the  priesthood.      But  the  bifluenee 


which  the  Brahmins  did  obtain  was 
probably  gradually  acquired  by  cun- 
ning, iatxigue^  and  working  on  the 
superstitions  o2  their  countrymen. 
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above  described.  The  second  and  third  orders  do  not  now  exist 
as  separate  classes ;  the  very  names  are  unknown  as  conveying  the 
original  meaning,  and  the  people  are  all  comprised  in  two  classes, 
•^the  Brahmin  and  the  Shoodur ;  at  the  same  time  that  thousands 
are  hardly  acquainted  with  the  latter  name.  The  castes  now 
existing  are  very  numerous,  and,  with  the  subdivisions,  would 
probably  amount  to  some  hundreds  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone, 
almost  every  district  containing  some  which  are  not  known  in  the 
adjoining  province.  Many  of  these  owe  their  separation  from  the 
original  sect  and  specific  denomination  to  mere  accident;  the 
latter  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the  province  or  parish  in 
which  a  man  who  has  left  his  original  name  has  settled.  Some  have 
arisen  from  ancestors  who  had  forfeited  their  original  caste  and 
established  a  new  one ;  others  from  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
parents  of  different  castes.  The  origin  of  that  immense  class,  the 
Bajpoots  of  Rajwara  or  RajpootaHa,  who  claim  a  descent  from 
the  sun,  is  nowhere  provided  for  in  the  theoretical  classification 
by  the  Brahmins;  they  would  be  extremely  indignant  to  be  de- 
nominated Shoodras,  yet  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  three  first  orders.  Col.  Tod  endeavours  to  trace  their  origin 
from  Scythia. 

Formerly,  exclusion  from  caste  was  a  much  more  serious  affair 
than  it  is  now.  Still  it  is  probable,  that  the  evils  which  a  person 
suffered  from  loss  of  caste  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
that  he  who  forms  his  ideas  of  the  misery  of  an  excommunicated 
outcast  from  the  description  given  in  Southey^s  Curse  of  Kehama^ 
will  have  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Caste  is  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a  civil  distinction,  and,  in 
the  present  day,  among  the  people  in  general,  has  degenerated  to 
little  more  than  this,  that  if  a  man  do  certain  things  he  is  excluded 
from  society  until  he  give  a  feast  to  those  of  his  own  tribe,  which 
procures  his  restoration.  According  to  the  shasters  (see  Ward, 
Vol.  I.,  page  149)  :— <"  The  offences  by  which  caste  is  lost,  are, 
the  eating  with  persons  of  inferior  caste ;  cohabiting  with  women 
of  low  caste;  eating  flesh  ♦,  or  drinking  spirits ;  partaking  of  that 

*  Yet  these  same  shafcUispreficrite  It  is  also  considered  aHo^rable  for 
various  kinds  of  fleeh  to  be  sacrificed  as  Hindus  to  eat  what  has  been  offered 
offerings  to  tbe  manes  of  anceetore.    to  an  idol,  flesh  included. 
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which  has  been  prepared  by  a  person  of  an  inferior  order ;  dealing 
in  things  prohibited  by  the  shasters,  as  cow-skins,  fish,  &c. 
Persons  may  sink  lower  in  caste  in  cases  where  they  do  not  become 
entire  outcasts.  A  Brahmin,  by  officiating  as  priest  to  a  Shoodra, 
does  not  become  a  Shoodra,  but  he  sinks  into  a  despised  order  of 
Brahmins.'' 

But  there  is  an  infinity  of  petty  absurdities  which,  among  some 
of  the  people,  chiefly  amongst  the  lowest  classes,  and  especially 
among  the  servants  of  the  English  in  Calcutta,  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  set  exclude  one  of  their  members  from  their  mess, — the 
sole  object  being  to  exact  a  dinner  from  him ;  in  this  respect  the 
lower  classes  of  Muhammedans  of  Bengal  have  just  as  must  caste 
as  the  Hindus ;  many  of  them  even  worship  at  Hindu  temples. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  institution  of  caste  is  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  of  the  country  ;  that  it  dooms  large  classes  of 
men  to  a  mental  and  bodily  degradation,  in  which  they  are  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  learning  and  honours  of  the  country ;  and 
that  it  has  proved  a  bar  to  improvement  in  arts  and  sciences. 
To  a  certain  extent,  its  effects  may  have  had  the  injurious  effect 
described,  but  infinitely  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is 
generally  conceived  that  the  caste  ties  a  man  down  to  follow  his 
father's  business  :  this  is  a  most  erroneous  idea.  Most  men  do 
commonly  follow  the  occupation  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
up ;  it  is  grown  into  a  custom,  and  in  fact  is  but  the  natural 
course  where  a  father  bequeaths  his  business  to  his  son ;  but  it 
involves  no  obligation  to  do  so.  In  England  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier,  to  educate  his  sons  for 
his  own  profession  ;  the  business  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  is 
almost  always  carried  on  by  one  of  the  sons  during  his  father's 
life-time,  and  continued  by  him  after  his  death.  So  it  is  in  India. 
It  is  true  that  the  priesthood  is  the  portion  of  the  Brahmins, 
but  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  other  classes  there  is 
a  considerable  latitude.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  to  prevent 
a  common  shopkeeper  (bunnea),  from  rising  up  to  be  a  wealthy 
merchant,  should  his  affairs  prosper ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
family  of  a  once  rich  merchant  will  sometimes  sink  down  into  the 
situation  of  servants.     Even  a  choomar  or  a  mater  (currier  and 
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sweeper),  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  menial  offices  to 
which  he  was  born,  will,  if  he  be  an  aspiring  character,  seek  and 
obtain  a  situation  in  the  police  or  the  army,  and  may  rise  to  high 
rank.  I  have  known  a  choomar  to  be  a  commissioned  officer. 
So  among  bunneas,  cowherds,  gardeners,  ploughmen,  boatmen, 
common  day-labourers,  and  others,  may  be  constantly  found  one 
brother  pursuing  his  hereditary  vocation,  and  another  entering  the 
army,  or  hiring  himself  as  a  domestic  servant  I  have  seen  a 
bunnea  who,  having  failed  as  a  shopkeeper,  hired  himself  as  a 
boatman ;  and  among  the  crew  of  one  boat  consisting  of  ten  men, 
were  actually  found  the  following  variety  of  castes  :-«-two  Rajpoots, 
four  Kuhars,  one  Kisan,  one  Goojur,  one  Bhat,  and  only  one 
regular  mullah,  or  boatman  by  profession*. 

There  are  other  circumstances  besides  the  caste,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  have  had  a  much  greater  e£Pect  in  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  lower  orders,  and  preventing  able 
and  intelligent  individuals  among  them  from  rising  in  the  scale  of 
society.  Their  poverty,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  business 
of  a  large  portion  of  India  has,  for  several  centuries,  been  carried 
on  in  a  foreign  language,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  the  lower 
classes  have  neither  time  nor  means,  must  have  operated  very 
strongly. 

It  would  be  almost  a  hopeless  attempt  to  define,  within  any 
exact  limits,  the  institution  of  caste,  or  its  practical  operation,  so 
as  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  subject :  its  influence 
is  so  extensive,  so  minute,  and  so  intricate,  as  almost  to  defy 
generalization :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  describe, 
as  far  as  one^s  knowledge  extends,  its  peculiarities  in  detail,  both 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  None  of  the  works  yet  written  on 
the  subject  convey  any  clear  idea  of  it ;  the  authors  have  almost 
all  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  that  Government  has  done, 
regarding  the  Hindu  law.     They  have  given  us  a  picture  drawn 


*  It  is  EU9  impossible  to  transkte 
these  names  of  castes  into  English,  as 
it  would  be  to  find  terms  in  Hindo* 
stanee  to  denote  a  Protestant,  a  Soci« 
nian,  a  Baptist,  &c. ;  it  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  a  Bhat  is  a  bard,  who 


usually  claims  the  privilege  of  being  a 
hanger-on  upon  great  men  to  sing  their 
praises ;  there  are  also  village  bards, 
and  wandering  bards  in  some  parts  of 
India. 
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from  the  Hindu  »haster»,  and  the  representations  of  a  few  bigoted 
pundits.  Now  few  things  can  bear  less  resemblance  to  each 
other,  than  these  dicta  and  the  customs  which  exist  in  practice. 
From  the  former  we  learn  that  the  Shoodras  are  made  for  the 
service  of  the  Brahmins,  and  that  they  are  never  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  society ;  yet,  in  practice  and  reality,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Shoodra  from  rising  to  the  highest  rank  or  wealth. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  men  of  the  lowest  ranks 
attaining  even  to  sovereignty,  nor  did  they  owe  their  exaltation 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  or  Muhammedans,  who  might  be 
supposed  free  from  such  prejudices.  The  Mahratta  rajahs,  most 
of  whom  are  of  very  low  caste,  fought  their  way  to  their  respec- 
tive thrones  against  the  Muhammedans,  and  at  a  period  when 
the  English  were  only  known  as  foreign  merchants  at  some  of  the 
sea-ports. 

Again  we  are  told  that  (see  Ward,  Vol.  I.,  page  66.)  "  A 
Brahmin  might  be  imprisoned,  banished,  or  have  his  head  shaved, 
but  could  not  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatsoever.  If  a 
Shoodra  assumed  the  Brahminical  thread,  he  was  to  be  severely 
fined.  If  he  gave  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  If  a  Shoodra  committed  adultery  with  the  wife 
of  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  bound  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  and 
burnt  to  death.  If  a  Brahmin  stole  a  Shoodra,  he  was  to  be 
fined ;  but  if  a  Shoodra  stole  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  burnt  to 
death.  If  a  Shoodra  sat  on  the  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  the  magi- 
strate, having  branded  him,  was  to  banish  him  the  kingdom.  If 
a  Shoodra,  through  pride,  spat  upon  a  Brahmin,  his  lips  were  to 
be  cut  off.  If  a  person  of  this  caste  plucked  a  Brahmin  by  the 
hair,  or  by  the  beard,  or  seized  him  by  the  neck,  the  magistrate 
was  to  cut  off  both  his  hands.  If  he  listened  to  reproaches 
against  a  Brahmin,  hot  lead  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears.  If  a 
Shoodra  beat  a  magistrate,  he  was  to  have  an  iron  spit  run 
through  him,  and  to  be  roasted  alive ;  a  Brahmin  for  such  an 
offence  was  to  be  fined.  The  Institutes  of  Munoo  prescribe  that 
'a  once-born  man  (that  is,  any  other  than  a  Brahmin)  who 
insults  the  twice-born  (Brahmins)  with  gross  invectives,  ought 
to  have  his  tongue  slit ;  if  he  mention  their  names  and  classes 
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with  contumely,  as  if  he  say,  <<  O  thou  refuse  of  Brahmins,^  an 
iron  style,  ten  fingers  long,  shall  be  thrust  red-hot  into  his  mouth. 
Should  he,  through  pride,  give  instructions  to  the  priests  concern- 
ing their  duty,  let  the  king  order  some  hot  oil  to  be  poured  into 
his  mouth  and  ears*.'^ 

All  this  is  horrible  enough,  certainly,  and  abundance  of  similar 
dogmas  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  were  it,  or 
had  it  been  ever  enforced.  It  is  impossible  to  say  it  never  was ; 
but  the  probability  is  that^  at  most,  it  might  have  occurred  once 
in  a  century,  under  the  dominion  of  some  very  bigoted  prince, 
ruled  by  some  still  more  bigoted  Brahmin.  These  sort  of  dicta 
exist  not  in  the  present  day ;  nor  have  they  been,  perhaps,  for 
centuries,  held  in  any  more  estimation,  terror,  or  respect,  practi- 
cally,  than  the  bulls  or  anathemas  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Seventh  are  at  this  moment  in  England.  It  is  true  they  are 
part  of  Hindu  law,  and  Ward  has,  with  his  usual  prejudice  and 
illiberality  towards  the  Hindus,  published  those  above,  and  many 
others,  together  with  his  own  comments,  in  which  he  has  exagge- 
rated the  evil  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  an  impression 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  the  practical  law  of  the  land.  That 
the  above  cruel  penalties  should  form  part  of  the  Hindu  law  is 
not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  Hindu  law  is  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  dogmas,  written  at  various  times,  by  different 
individuals  among  the  Brahmins,  who  each  wrote  what  he  pleased 
from  the  dictates  of  his  own  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  intolerant 
spirit ;  but  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  they  were  ever  enforced, 
is  a  very  different  question. 

So  far  from  its  being  the  truth  that  the  Shoodras  are  con- 
demned for  ever  to  serve  the  Brahmins,  it  depends  much  less 
upon  caste  than  upon  the  wealth  of  the  parties,  which  shall  serve 
the  other.  The  low  caste  rajah  never  found  even  the  Brahmin 
at  all  backward  to  enter  his  service;  and  were  even  a  choomar 
or  a  sweeper  to  acquire  considerable  wealth,  he  would  experience 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  Brahmins  to  serve  him  as  lacqueys, 
cooks,   or  in   other  menial   capacities.      We  learn   from  books 

•  Tlie  punisbments  are  even  ncore  severe  than  are  here  deecribed ;  some 
passages  are  omitted  from  the  quotations  on  the  score  of  decency. 
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that  to  a  Brahmin  the  very  touch  of  a  Shoodra  is  pollution,  and 
that  he  must  immediately  purify  himself  by  bathing;  what  is  it 
in  practice?     The  English  are  regarded  upon  a  par  with  the 
very  lowest  natives  in  point  of  caste,  yet  a  Brahmin  servant  in 
the  service  of  an  Englishman  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  him  his 
shoes,  or  a  glass  of  water,  or  even  to  take  the  glass  away  after  he 
has  drunk  from  it.     I  have  myself  seen  in  attendance  upon   an 
Englishman  as  valets-de-chambre,  instead  of  bearers,  a  Brahmin, 
a  Rajpoot,  a  Gosain,  and  a  Moosulman,  all  of  whom  performed 
all  the  services  which  usually  fall  to  bearers,  except  carrying  the 
palanquin.    It  is  much  more  among  the  lower  castes  that  difficul- 
ties are  started  than  among  the  higher,  just  as  one  sees  a  man 
whose  rank  in  society  among  us  is  established,  least  afraid  of 
having  it  called  in  question.     I  have  been  entertained  and  have 
passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  Brahmin  who  prepared  a 
dinner  for  me :  to  my  infinite  surprise,  when  the  meal  was  served 
in  his  own  dishes,   I  observed  a  fowl-curry.      I  expressed  my 
regret  that  he  should,  out  of  civility,  have  done  anything  dis- 
agreeable or  annoying  to  his  peculiarities  of  caste;    observing 
that  I  could  have  dined  very  well  upon  bread  and  vegetables. 
He  smiled,  and  said,  "  These  absurdities  are  very  well  for  the 
ignorant  low  castes  to  make  a  fuss  about,  but  any  man  of  sense 
knows  that  a  little  sand  and  water  purifies  metal  dishes  from  any 
stain.*"     Certainly  the  lower  castes  are  much  more  tenacious  on 
the  subject  of  their  caste  than  the  higher :  a  low  caste  man,  if 
asked  for  a  draught  of  water  from  his  lotah  (a  brass  pot),  will 
often  refuse ;  a  Rajpoot  or  Brahmin  will  not  only  consent,  but, 
to  show  his  respect,  will  often  scour  it  first,  and  then  fill  and 
present  it,  as  I  have  often  experienced  in  travelling  about.     I 
grant,  that  a  poor  man  of  low  caste  might  not  meet  with  these 
civilities,  which  only  more  strongly  illustrates  the  observation 
that  wealth  has  as  much  influence  as  caste. 

The  chief  criterion  of  caste,  L  e.,  whether  one  man  is  of  higher 
or  lower  rank  than  another,  is  the  eating  dressed  food,  and  the 
forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  families.  All  undressed 
food,  even  fruit,  is  pure,  from  whatever  hands  it  may  come ;  and 
even  to  dressed  food  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.     In  some 
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parts  of  India  a  man  will  eat  bread  cooked  by  another  from  whose 
hands  be  would  not  touch  boiled  rice^  nor  would  any  native  heii' 
tate  in  sending  a  person  of  much  lower  caste  than  himself  to  buy 
and  bring  him  ready-made  pastry  and  sweetmeats^  although  the 
touch  of  the  same  person  would  be  considered  to  pollute  any  other 
kind  of  dressed  food.  In  the  Punjab,  they  will  only  allow  two 
castes,  the  Hulwaee  and  Euhar,  to  superintend  the  boiling  of  the 
sugar;  in  our  provinces  they  are  indifferent  about  the  matter, 
and  employ  almost  any  one  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  the  con* 
tradictions  and  peculiarities  of  Caste  are  so  great  in  practice,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  rule  regarding  it  founded  upon  a 
general  principle. 

The  worst  feature  of  caste  is  its  tendency  to  obstruct  benevcdent 
feelings.  Ward  observes  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  143) :— "  But  not 
only  is  the  caste  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy, 
it  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  benevolence*  The  social  circle 
is  almost  invariably  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  caste,  to 
the  careful  exclusion  of  others.  It  arms  one  class  of  men  against 
another ;  it  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  degree  of  pride  and  apathy. 
It  forms  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  doing  an  act  of  benevolence 
towards  another,  that  he  is  not  of  the  same  caste ;  nay,  a  man 
dj^ing  with  thirst  will  not  accept  of  a  cooling  draught  of  water 
from  the  hands  or  the  cup  of  a  person  of  a  lower  caste.^^ 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  some  truth  in  this;  still 
it  is  much  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  attributable  to  the 
institution  in  question.  The  caste  is  made  the  excuse  for  the 
selfishness,  covetousness,  indolence,  or  apathy  of  the  individual. 
Ward  observes,  a  little  farther  on  (Vol.1.,  page  146)  :-*— "  In 
short,  the  caste  murders  all  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings ;  and 
shuts  up  the  heart  of  man  against  man  in  a  manner  unknown  even 
amongst  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  apathy  of  the  Hindus 
has  been  noticed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  character : 
when  a  boat  sinks  in  a  storm  on  the  Ganges,  and  persons  are  seen 
floating  or  sinking  all  around,  the  Hindus  in  those  boats  which 
may  remain  by  the  side  of  the  river,  or  in  those  passing  by  at  the 
time,  look  on  with  perfect  indifference,  perhaps  without  moving 
an  oar  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  are  actually  perishing.'" 
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Yety  in  such  a  case,  the  people  \vho  are  drowning  are,  in  most 
casesi  of  the  very  same  caste  as  those  who  are  looking  on  with 
apathy^  without  exerting  themselves  to  render  any  assistance; 
probably  their  acquaintances,  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  com- 
munication. On  the  other  hand,  Hindus,  who  are  charitably 
inclined,  will  attend  others  of  different  caste  in  sickness,  or  even 
wait  upon  a  Moosulman.  Many  English  have  found  their  native 
servants,  of  all  sects,  the  most  careful  nurses  in  sickness  that  could 
be  procured ;  had  it  been  contrary  to  their  caste,  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  servants  would  not  have  produced  such  an 
eiFect. 

Vh^^     ,   ,  -  ^ 

Caste  is  said  to  form  a  bar  to  conversion,  because  a  man  therebjp 
becomes  an  outcast  from  all  his  former  friends  and  relations :  but 
it  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  caste,  as  to  the  general  dislike  and 
prejudice  which  is  felt  by  every  nation  and  class  of  people  against 
one  of  their  number  who  renounces  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
which  they  still  profess,  and  becomes  a  convert  to  another,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  Number.   But  it  is  only 
to  a  certain  extent  that  the  convert  becomes  an  outcast ;  his  rela- 
tions will  not  eat  with  him,  but  if  he  be  well  received  among  his 
new  sect,  and  be  as  well  off  in  the  world  as  before,  they  will  not  | 
hesitate  to  associate  with  him,  as  some  facts,  which  will  presently  | 
be  mentioned,  sufficiently  demonstrate.     By  the  Hindu  law,  and,j 
in  practice  at  least,   by  the    Muhammedan   law,   a  man   who! 
becomes  a  convert  to  any  other  religion,  forfeits  his  share  of  the! 
family  property.     It  would  be  expedient  to  alter  the  law  on  this5 
nead,  so  as  to  allow  free-will   upon  the  point  of  religion  and^ 
conversion.  ^ 

Caste  is  fully  as  much  a  civil  as  a  religious  distinction,  and  we 
have  some  arbitrary  rules  in  English  society  which  approximate 
very  nearly  to  that  institution  among  the  natives  of  India.  It  is 
constantly  urged  against  these,  that  respectability  of  character 
weighs  nothing  when  put  in  competition  with  caste,  and  that  a 
tnan  would  forfeit  his  caste  who  should  be  found  eating  with  one 
of  a  lower  class,  although  the  latter  may  be  an  excellent  and 
virtuous  man»    Have  we  nothing  similar  to  this  ?     If  a  gentleman 
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were  to  be  found  associating  with  tradesmen,  giving  and  receiving 
entertainments  from  them,  would  he  be]  able  to  keep  his  place 
among  his  own  class  ?  would  he  not  be  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  latter,  because  he  kept  what  would  be  called  "low  com- 
pany ?^  If  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  were  to  do  so, 
he  would  be  dismissed  the  service,  although  he  himself  might 
possibly  be  the  son  of  a  tradesman.  In  such  a  case,  even  his  old 
acquaintances  and  friends  must  be  given  up,  upon  receiving  the 
talismanic  commission.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all  countries  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  distinction  of  ranks  is  found  indispen- 
sable, and,  to  effect  this,  lines  must  be  drawn  which  cannot  be 
passed  with  impunity.  Notwithstanding  all  the  prating  of 
demagogues,  democrats,  and  mob-orators,  no  nation  would  gain 
anything  by  having  the  whole  population  on  an  equality  in  social 
intercourse.  The  "  I''m  as  good  as  you,'"*  and  "  Jack  and  Tom'' 
system,  never  leads  to  anything  but  vulgarity  and  coarseness. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  intricacy  in  drawing  the  line  properly,  and 
certain  peculiarities  appertaining  to  it  are  not  easily  understood 
by  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  an  officer  in  a  shop,  feels 
thirsty,  and  asks  the  tradesman  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  water.  If 
the  officer  drink  it  in  the  shop,  this  is  not  considered  an  impro- 
priety ;  but  if  he  were  to  go  into  the  back  room  to  drink  his 
beverage,  and  sit  down  on  one  chair,  while  the  tradesman  seated 
himself  on  another,  he  would  come  under  the  ban,  and  forfeit  his 
caste,  or,  in  plain  English,  be  turned  out  of  the  army.  We 
understand  the  distinction,  but  it  would,  probably,  be  impossible 
to  make  any  native  of  India  comprehend  it,  because  he  has  not 
the  turn  of  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  would 
probably  say, "  If  the  officer  may  quench  his  thirst  in  the  trades- 
man's house,  what  possible  difference  can  it  make  whether  in  one 
room  or  the  other,  sitting  down  or  standing  up  .'*"  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  us,  in  our  attempts  to  understand  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  native  customs.  We  have  not  the  train  of 
thought  and  association  of  ideas  requisite;  and  we,  in  equal 
astonishment,  ask,  "  If  you  will  eat  bread  prepared  by  that  man, 
what  possible  diflFerence  can  it  make  to  eat  boiled  rice  which  he 
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has  cooked?"— or,  "  If  you  let  such  a  person  touch  the  prepared 
pastry  which  you  are  about  to  eat,  how  can.  his  touch  render 
impure  another  sort  of  food?"  But  caste  it  is  said  destroys 
all  social  feelings,-^we  have  something  analogous  to  quote  in 
illustration.  In  the  — th  regiment,  now  in  India,  there  are,  or 
were  not  long  ago,  two  brothers,  one  a  commissioned  officer,  the 
other  in  the  ranks :  should  these  be  found  dining  together,  the 
former  would  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  the  service,  although  the 
rule  would  not,  probably,  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  The 
commissioned  officer  was  himself  formerly  in  the  ranks,  and,  of 
course^  lived  in  social  intercourse  with  his  brother,  which,  by  the 
strict  rules,  of  the  service,  he  must  renounce  on  receiving  his 
commission.  What  are  all  these  peculiarities  which  govern  the 
intercourse  of  the  different  ranks  and  classes  with  one  another 
among  us,  but  caste?  Yet,  although  they  may  have  some 
portion  of  evil,  they  are  found  beneficial  on  the  whole,  and  society 
would  be  worse,  were  they  abolished. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  taunt  the  Hindus  with  the  iniquitous 
anomalies  of  their  rules  of  caste,  according  to  which  a  man  may 
be  guilty  of  theft  and  perjury,  or  other  crime,  with  impunity; 
but  if  he  should  be  found  eating  with  a  virtuous  friend,  he 
becomes  an  outcast.  We  forget  how  very  similar  our  own  customs 
are.  A  man  may  seduce  his  friend's  wife  or  sister,  and  follow  it 
up  by  murdering  his  friend,  without  losing  his  place  in  society : 
a  few,  who  would  consequently  be  considered  particular,  might 
withdraw  their  countenance  from  him,  to  make  up  for  which, 
some  would  admire  the  eclat  he  had  brought  upon  himself;  while 
the  majority  would  receive  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet 
the  same  man  would  soon  be  excluded  from  society,  should  he  be 
found  associating  with  a  tradesman,  although  the  latter  may  be 
a  most  respectable,  well-informed  man !  Well  may  the  poor 
abused  Hindus  say  to  us,  "  Look  at  home."" 

Much  of  caste  is,  as  I  have  observed,  a  mere  civil  distinction, 
and,  in  minor  points,  is  no  more  than  exists  in  every  country.  It 
is  founded  on  self-consequence,  and  a  desire  to  exalt  ourselves  a 
little  higher  in  the  scale  of  the  society  in  which  we  move,  and 
this  is  also  much  the  same  in  all  countries.      Complaints  are 

VOL,  II.  2  I 
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often  made,  especially  by  new  comers,  that  the  native  servants 
each  perform  only  one  particular  duty,  and  refuse  to  assist  in  any 
others,  urging  that  it  is  against  their  caste ;  and  comparisons  are 
drawn  between  them  and  the  English  servant,  who  will  do  any- 
thing he  is  bid  to  do.  As  to  caste,  the  natives  merely  urge  that 
as  an  excuse,  because  they  think  it  more  likely  to  meet  with 
attention ;  what  they  mean  is,  "  It  is  not  my  business.*"  A  little 
consideration  will  show  us  a  very  tolerable  parallel  between 
India  and  England  on  this  subject. 

If  my  readers  will  observe  the  mhtage  of  a  native,  or  even  of 
an  Englishman,  in  India,  whose  income  is  so  moderate  as  only 
to  allow  him  to  keep  two  or  three  servants,  he  will  find  that  they 
perform  nearly  as  great  a  variety  of  services  as  any  domestic  at 
home.  But  even  there,  it  is  only  in  families  similarly  situated 
in  society  that  these  "  servants  of  all  work*"  are  to  be  found.  The 
English  in  India  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  style  of  noblemen  and 
men  of  large  fortune  in  England :  almost  every  man  chooses  to 
have  his  butler,  (khansamah,)  two  or  three  table  attendants,  head 
valet,  messengers,  &c.,  &c.;  not  that  the  individuals  employed 
are  at  all  qualified  for  these  situations ;  it  is  only  the  dignity  of 
the  name,  for  which  the  masters  are  obliged  to  pay  accordingly. 
Among  the  young  members  of  the  civil  service,  during  their  resi- 
dence at  college,  whose  salary  is  about  three  hundred  a  year,  may 
be  found  many  who  pay  twenty  pounds  of  that  sum  annually  to  a 
clerk  to  keep  their  accounts ;  it  being  below  their  dignity  to  do  it 
for  themselves. 

It  is  among  the  establishments  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
England  that  the  parallel  to  this  must  be  sought.  Where  a 
butler,  under-butler,  two  or  three  footmen,  valet,  coachman, 
groom,  stable-boy,  house-keeper,  ladyVmaid,  head-nurse,  with 
two  or  three  nursery-maids,  upper  and  lower  house-maid, 
laundress,  cook,  kitchen-maid,  scullion,  &c.,  are  retained,  there 
is  just  as  much  caste,  in  this  respect,  as  there  is  among  the  native 
servants.  Try  the  experiment :  order  the  butler  to  stand  behind 
the  carriage;  the  powdered  footman  to  sweep  the  stable;  the 
coachman  to  clean  the  horses;  the  lady's-maid  to  sweep  the 
room ;  the  upper  house-maid  to  scrub  the  fire-grate ;  the  cook  to 
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wash  the  dishes,  &c.,  fee, — there  is  not  one  who  would  not  leave 
his  or  her  situation,  or,  in  the  cant  phrase,  part  with  their 
masters,  rather  than  comply,  simply  because  it  "  was  not  their 
pla^^e^  that  is,  beneath  their  notions  of  dignity.  There  was  a 
book  published  not  long  ago,  said  to  be  written  by  a  retired 
butler  and  housekeeper,  called  "  The  Complete  Servant,^^  in 
which  the  exact  work  which  every  different  description  of  servant 
was  to  perform  was  specified,  and  which  would  have  wonderfully 
enlightened  the  eyes  of  those  in  India  Who  are  so  fond  of  dilating 
upon  the  universal  genius  and  capacity  of  English  servants,  as  to 
the  little  that  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  The  natives  of 
India  are  not  fonder  of  trouble  than  other  people,  and  will  gladly 
shift  off  all  they  can  upon  the  shoulders  of  others ;  and  wherever 
the  ignorance,  folly,  or  indolence  of  their  masters  allow  them  to 
establish  these  arbitrary  rules  and  customs,  (which,  of  course, 
they  have  greater  opportunities  of  doing  at  Calcutta  than  any- 
where else,  from  the  frequency  of  newly-arrived  persons,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  people,)  they  will  take  their  full 
advantage  of  it.  I  have  known  a  bearer,  when  told  to  carry  a 
bottle  of  wine  or  brandy,  object  that  its  touch  would  defile 
him.  That  same  man  would  willingly  have  drunk  the  brandy, 
could  he  have  done  so  without  fear  of  detection*.  On  the 
contrary,  should  an  Englishman  be  sent  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
country,  to  live  by  himself,  and  hire  men  of  that  neighbourhood 
who  have  never  before  been  in  European  service,  with  few  excep- 
tions, any  one  will  do  whatever  he  is  ordered.  No  sooner,  however, 
does  this  Englishman  rejoin  his  countrymen,  than  these  very  men 
will  speedily  adopt  the  airs  of  the  other  servants.  The  tribe  of 
Kaits  have  a  very  absurd  and  strange  prejudice  against  keeping 
a  shop.  They  will  submit  to  accept  the  poorest  description  of 
personal  service,  rather  than  join  as  a  partner  in  the  wealthiest 
shop  in  India.     Yet  not  one,  at  least  of  all  to  whom  I  have 


*  Once  when  a  bearer  was  desired 
to  carry  a  note,  he  replied,  it  was  not 
his  business,  as  lie  was  hired  to  carry 
the  palanquin.  **Very  well,  get  the 
palanquin  ready,"  said  the  master,  for 
which  the  whole  set  of  half*a-dozen 


men  were  obliged  to  turn  out:  the 
note  was  deposited  in  the  palanquin, 
and  thus  conveyed  to  its  destination. 
The  gentleman's  notes  were  carried 
readily  enough  afterwards. 

2  12 
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spoken  on  the  subject,  and  many  have  I  questioned,  can  give  a 
reason  for  such  a  custom  or  prejudice. 

That  the  strictness  of  caste  is  wearing  away,  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly the  fact.     It  is  generally  supposed,  that  while  in  Bengal 
Proper  they  are  more  particular  in  regard  to  the  point  of  ffiod^ 
in  the  Upper  Provinces  they  attach  most  importance  to  that  of 
mwrriage.      Yet  there  are  some  extraordinary  circumstances' 
daily  occurring,  which  tend  to  show  that  these  matters  are  of 
much  less  importance  than  we  imagine,  and  that  the  prospect  of 
temporal  advantages  will  soothe  the  degradation  of  loss  of  caste. 
In  the  Doab,  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad 
to  the  hills,  and  in  the  Oude  territory,  the  population  is  chiefly  a 
tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who,  however,  rarely  use  this  name,  but  call 
themselves  by  that  of  Thakoor  (literally.  Chieftains).      There 
are  also  many  in  Rohilkund.     This  tribe  contains  many  sub- 
divisions, the  caste  of  each  of  which  is  considered  more  or  less 
pure;  and,   in  seeking  for  a  wife  for  his  son,  a  man  usually 
attempts  to  procure  one  from  a  family  of  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  than  his  own,  which  is  effected  without  much  diiEculty  by 
paying  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  bride'*s  father,  or  by 
otherwise  promoting  his  worldly  interests.    It  is  very  common  for 
these  Thakoors  to  have  children  by  concubines  of  various  low 
castes,  not  even  excluding  Muhammedan  prostitutes.     These  are 
brought  up  as  Hindus  along  with  the  legitimate  children  of  their 
father,  intermarry  with  others  whose  birth  is  the  same,  and  often 
share  the  property.    They  are,  of  course,  considered  as  of  inferior 
caste,  arid  the  whole-bred  Thakoors  will  not  eat  with  them ;  but 
that  is  all  the  distinction.     In  some  instances,  however,  after  two 
or  three  generations,  they  contrive  to  intermarry  with  those  in 
whom  there  is  no  stain,  and,  having  thus  formed  a  party,  gra- 
dually insinuate  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  whole  caste. 

One  most  extraordinary  instance  was  brought  to  my  notice. 
A  Thakoor,  named  Byree  Lall,  had  three  sons  by  a  Moosulmanee 
prostitute.  He  died  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  eldest 
was  about  nine  years  old.  The  mother,  who  retained  all  her  own 
customs  and  tenets,  remained  in  the  house  as  head  of  the  family, 
and  managed  all  the  agricultural  concerns ;  but  brought  up  the 
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three  children  as  Hindus,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  their 
father's  share  of  the  land,  without  any  demur  on  the  part  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family*.  In  another  instance^  a  Hindu  of 
the  Kait  caste  had  two  legitimate  sons,  and  a  third  by  a  Moosul- 
manee  prostitute;  when  about  to  die,  he  divided  his  property 
among  the  tliree,  giving,  however,  a  much  less  portion  to  the 
illegitimate  son  than  to  the  other  two.  These  brought  an  action 
in  the  civil  court  to  dispute  the  division  ;  but  it  was  upheld  by 
the  court,  which  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Sudder  Dewanee"f". 
The  late  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  was  of  low  caste,  a  Gureria,  (a 
tribe  of  shepherds,)  yet  he  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  a 
high  Caste  Rajpoot  of  Rajwara  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  Baisa  Bhae,  (the  same  who  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  of  late,)  strictly  speaking,  must  have  lost  caste  by  her 
marriage  with  a  Gureria,  but,  so  far  from  becoming  an  outcast 
from  her  family,  the  intercourse  was  maintained  just  as  if  she 
had  married  an  equal,  and  her  brother,  Hindu  Rao,  accompanied 
her  to  Gwalior,  where  he  held  a  high  post  in  the  army.  A 
still  stronger  instance  is  that  of  a  high  caste  Rajpootanee,  who 
lived  with  an  English  gentleman,  as  his  mistress ;  she  also  kept 
up  a  familiar  intercourse  with  her  relations,  and  once  or  twice 
visited  them,  whilst  they  constantly  visited  her  in  the  most  open 
manner;  they  would  not  eat  with  her,  but  that  was  the  only 
distinction.  Between  Hindu  Rao  and  his  sister,  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  this  was  preserved. 

This  latitude  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  regard  to 
the  Sikhs,  or  Sings.  These  are  followers  of  Baba  Nanuk,  who, 
some  centuries  ago,  founded  the  sect,  into  which  he  admitted 
converts  of  all  denominations.  The  chief  tenets  are  the  worship 
of  God,  the  renunciation  of  idolatry,  abolition  of  caste,  and 
attention  to  the  precepts  of  a  book  compiled  by  the  teachers, 


•  My  readers  may  think  this  so 
extraordinary  that  it  must  be  a  mis- 
take. I  therefore  mention  the  man*s 
residence,  to  enable  any  one  who 
chooses  to  satisfy  himself.  The  family 
reside  in  the  village  of  Bunnia-derah 
in  the  district  of  FuiTukhabad, 


i  •)•  Had  the  deceased  left  the  pro- 
perty in  this  way  by  will,  it  would  have 
been  invalid,  and  the  natural  son 
would  not  have  received  any  share; 
by  writing  a  deed  of  gift  just  as  he 
was  dying,  the  partition  was  valid. 
Such  are  the  absurdities  of  Hindu  law. 
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called  the  Adi  Grunth.  They  were  at  fiiBt  called  Sikh  (disciple), 
and  were  a  peaceable  sect,  until  persecuted,  on  which  Gooroo 
Govind,  their  tenth  high-priest,  changed  their  names  to  Singh 
(lion),  and  invited  them  to  resist  oppression,  and  become  a  warlike 
people.  They  ultimately  grew  into  a  nation,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  but  were  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  petty  principalities  without  any  recognised  head.  As 
a  remedy  for  this,  on  ajiy  occasion  where  the  general  safety  was 
endangered,  a  grand  council,  called  a  Gooroomata^  was  assembled 
to  deliberate,  at  which  all  were  required  to  eat  together :  as  the 
Sikhs  include  every  tribe  of  Hindus,  and  many  Muhammedans, 
caste  must,  of  course,  have  been  annihilated.  Yet  these  people 
are  gradually  now  sliding  back  into  Hinduism,  and  again  adopt- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  caste.  A  Sikh,  the  descendant  of  a 
Brahmin,  will  no  more  eat  with  one  whose  ancestors  were  of  low 
caste,  than  a  Hindu  Brahmin  will  with  a  sweeper.  So  strong  is 
this  feeling  becoming,  that  it  would  probably  prevent  the 
assembly  of  the  Gooroomata,  should  such  be  attempted:  yet 
outcasts,  as  all  Sikhs  must,  strictly  speaking,  be,  many  tribes  of 
Hindus,  even  of  the  higher  castes,  such  as  Rajpoots,  intermarry 
with  them. 

These,  and  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  might  be 
quoted,  completely  disproving  the  notion  that  persons  who  have 
forfeited  their  caste  become  such  outcasts  that  even  their  parents 
dare  not  speak  to  them,  except  by  stealth,— as  asserted  by  Ward. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  very  convenient  latitude  on  the 
subject  of  caste.  If  a  man  *  can  persuade  a  considerable  number 
to  join  him,  he  will  do  a  great  many  things  which  he  dared  not 
have  been  guilty  of  alone.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Hindu  sepoys 
who  have  gone  on  foreign  expeditions  by  sea,  have  all  lost  caste ; 
but  who  dare  tell  them  so  ?  They  form  too  strong  a  party  for 
any  one  to  presume  to  hint  at  it,  much  less  act  upon  the  idea. 
On  service,  they  make  no  scruple  of  drinking  from  a  Bheestee^s 
(Muhammedan  water-carrier)  leathern  water-bag,  which  they 
would  never  do  on  ordinary  occasions : — sometimes  they  will  even 
go  further.  During  the  attack  of  a  fort  on  a  hot  day,  two 
officers  had  procured  a  large  earthen  pot,  full  of  water,  out  of 
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which  they  had  just  drunk.     At  that  moment  a  sepoy  came  by, 

crying  out  for  water :  one  of  the  officers  offered  him  the  pot ;  and 

on  his  demurring  at  first,  observed,  laughing,  "  AlFs  fair  on 

service ;  you  may  get  a  bullet  through  your  head  next  minute* 

and  what  will  be  your  caste  then  ?  quench  your  thirst,  and  make 

yourself  comfortable  while  you  can."     The  man  grinned,  and 

took  a  hearty  draught.     A  strong  instance  in  which  caste  and 

prejudice  are  thrown  aside,  when  there  is  an  object  in  view, 

occurred  some  years  ago  at  the  temple  of  Juggernauth.     It  used 

to  be  pronounced  that  the  entrance  of  any  unclean  person  would 

destroy  the  sanctity  of  the   holy  place,  and  would  bring  dire 

evils  upon  the  country :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  British  officer 

who   was  much   beloved    and  respected  by    his   men,   having 

expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the  temple,  a  party  of  his 

sepoys  took  him  in  disguise  as  one  of  themselves  *.     This  also 

exhibits  the  natural  good  feelings  of  the  natives ;  and  affords  an 

additional  proof  of  the  influence  a  foreigner  whose  conduct  is 

such  as  to  deserve  it,  may  acquire  over  them.     It  was  afterwards 

well    known;    but   as   to    the  defilement   of   the  temple,   the 

Brahmins  had  sense  enough  to  say  nothing  about  it,  as  it  might 

have  diminished  the  presentation  of  offerings;  so  they  quietly 

submitted  to  what  had  occurred,  rather  than  ruin  their  trade. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  dated  the  27th  of  November, 
1830.  In  1818,  a  low  caste  private  in  one  of  the  Bengal  regi- 
ments was  promoted :  several  Brahmins,  disgusted  at  this,  took 
their  discharge.  One  of  these  men  enlisted  in  the  8th  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  where  Captain  M'Donald  met  him,  and  asked, 
how  he  who  had  left  his  corps  because  a  low  caste  man  was  pro- 
moted, could  submit  to  serve  under  a  Jew  Subadar  (captain),  a 
Purwarie  Jemadar  (lieutenant),  and  other  low  caste  officers.? 
The  man  replied,  "  In  Hindostan  it  is  the  pride  of  caste ;  in 
Bombay,  that  of  the  corps,''— or,  in  plain  English,  When  I  am 
among  men  who  care  little  about  caste  I  am  indifferent  about  it 
myself.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  natives  how  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  serve  the  English,  whom  they  consider  on  a  par 

♦  The  late  Major  Carter, 
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with  their  lowest  castes^  when  they  object  to  be  uader  the 
authority  of  low  caste  natives,  such  as  sweepers,  &c«?  The 
replies  have  been  variously  worded,  but  the  meaning  has  always 
been,  *^  The  sweeper  is  poor,  you  English  are  rich,  and  the  lords 
of  the  country.'*' 

The  custom  of  antrijali,  that  is,  of  taking  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  to  the  river-side,  stuffing 
their  ears  and  noses  with  mud,  and  leaving  them  to  perish,  is  not 
only  not  sanctioned  by  the  shasters,  but  is  only  practised  in 
Bengal,  and  held  in  abomination  by  the  people  of  other  parts. 

Indeed,  it  has  already  been  observed,  t}iat  while  some  dogmas 
of  the  shasters  are  neglected,  many  customs,  some  even  of  those 
most  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  have  grown  up,  as  it  were, 
by  accident.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Ruth  Jatra,  Churruk 
Poojah,  infanticide,  plurality  of  husbands  to  one  wife,  and  many 
others  of  more  or  less  consequence,  which  were  alluded  to  and 
described  in  No.  XXXIV.,  have  no  origin  in  the  shasters.  We 
all  know  the  veneration  in  which  the  monkey  is  held  by  the 
Hindus,  and  many  of  my  readers  will  recollect  the  mdancboly 
occurrence  when  two  officers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Jumna,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  a  mob  which  was  pne^ 
paring  to  attack  them  in  consequence  of  their  shooting  these  ani» 
malsat  Bindrabund.  Yet,  I  have,  on  two  occasions,  seen  a  Gter- 
kah  Rajpoot  shoot  a  monkey,  in  each  instance  out  of  revenge 
because  the  animal  had  carried  away  the  man^s  dinner.  When  I 
have  been  talking  to  the  people  about  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  wild  monkeys  on  their  com  and  vegetables^  they  have 
repeatedly  said,  ^^  We  are  Hindus,  and  cannot  injure  the  animals, 
but  we  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  shoot  them  for  us.^ 

Between  the  Hindus  and  Muhammedans,  the  usual  exchange 
of  compliments  on  the  occasion  of  a  serious  quarrel,  is,  f^t  the 
former  to  slaughter  hogs  and  throw  them  into  the  mosques,  while 
the  latter  kill  cows,  and  pour  their  blood  into  the  wells  and  taiiksL 
Of  course,  these  reservoirs  are  rendered  impure  beyond  redemp^ 
tion  ?  By  no  means ;  for  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  aend  a 
mile  or  two  for  water ;  so  the  matter  is  settled  by  pouring  a  Httle 
cow^s  urine  into  the  tapks  and  wells,  which  restores  their  jiurity. 
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So  easily  is  caste  set  aside,  when  the  conrenietice  of  the  peopld 
tiietnselves  is  concerned. 

But  the  following  are  much  stronger  instances :  the  majority 
of  the  Bengalees  do  not  eat  meat,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
compliance  with  the  injunction  against  destroying  life,  since  almost 
all  will  eat  fish  whenever  they  can  procure  it.  The  shasters  do 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  flesh;  so  far  from  it>  they  prescribe  several 
sorts  of  flesh  to  be  sacrificed  for  offerings  to  the  manes  of  ances- 
tors, yet,  the  habit  of  refraining  from  meat,  which  most  probably 
originated  in  the  poverty  of  the  people,  has  now  become  so  invete- 

m 

rate,  that  I  have  been  assured  by  eye-witnesses,  that  in  the  great 
famine  in  Bengal  in  177^9  many  died  of  starvation,  who  could 
have  procured  meat,  if  they  would  have  eaten  it. 

By  way  of  distinction  from  the  Muhammedans,  the  mode  of 
killing  animals  for  food  among  the  Hindus  is,  by  cutting  off  the 
head  with  a  sabre  at  one  blow ;  but  about  Saharunpoor,  there  is 
a  tribe  of  bearers,  who  will  only  eat  meat  that  has  been  made 
"Hullal,'^  or  lawful,  that  is,  killed  by  a  Moosulman  butcher,  who 
repeats  a  short  prayer  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  animal^s  throat« 
This  can  only  have  arisen  from  accident  probably,  (there  being  a 
considerable  Muhammedan  population  at  that  town,)  because  they 
were  unable  to  procure  meat  except  from  a  Moosulman  butcher  ; 
and  what  must  have  been  at  first  a  violation  of  their  prejudices, 
has  become  so  confirmed  by  habit,  that  they  continue  it  in  pre- 
ference to  returning  to  the  orthodox  Hindu  custom. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  the  fact  of  BUndus  making  offerings 
at  the  tomb  of  a  Muhammedan  saint.  At  Muckunpoor,  about 
balf-<way  between  Khanpoor  and  Furrukhabad,  is  the  tomb  of 
Shekh  Bujioodeen,  commonly  called  Mudar  Saheb,  at  which 
periodical  festivals  are  held,  which  are  attended  much  more  by 
the  Hindus  than  the  Moosulmans,  particularly  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Had  the  man  been  originally  a  Hindu  who  became  a  convert  to 
Islam,  particularly  if  he  had  been  forcibly  made  a  convert,  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  reason ;  but,  so  far  from  this,  he  was 
originally  a  Jew,  who  became  a  Muhammedan,  and  finally  a 
a  saint;  and  the  priests  in  charge  of  the  tomb,  who  receive  the 
offerings,  are  all  of  that  religion..    The  present  race  merely  follow 
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existing  custom;  but  how  the  Hindus  originally  began  to  worship 
at  this  Muhammedan  saint^s  tomb,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess ; 
I  never  met  with  any  native,  of  either  tribe,  who  could  give  an 
account  of  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  Hindus  will 
take  a  part  in  the  Muhammedan  festival  of  the  Mohurrum,  and 
join  the  procession,  firing  their  matchlocks,  &c.,  while  the  chorus 
of  the  chaunting  of  the  procession  is, 

Hindu  ke  cheh 
Moosolmaa  ke  jeh, 

that  is,  Down  with  the  Hindus— the  Moosulmans  for  ever. 

Some  of  the  minor  points  on  which  they  affect  to  be  particular, 
are  very  absurd.  Some  will  take  medicine  in  powder  which  they 
can  mix  and  drink  themselves,  but  object  to  take  it  prepared.  At 
many  places,  our  kitchen  servants  agree  among  themselves  to  eat 
such  dishes  as  come  from  our  tables  untouched,  but  not  those 
which  have  been  partly  eaten. 

A  set  of  bearers,  after  a  hard  day^s  work,  will  thankfully 
accept  an  unopened  bottle  of  brandy,  but  will  often  object  to 
receive  one  from  which  any  portion  has  been  drunk  by  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  most  whimsical  distinction  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
among  the  Rohilla  soldiers  who  enlist  in  the  cavalry  of  the  native 
powers :  these  men  will  submit  to  be  flogged  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives  with  a  leathern  martingale,  but  to  be  struck  with  a 
whip  or  a  cane  would  be  an  indelible  disgrace,  and  very  likely  be 
resented  by  a  stab  or  a  bullet.  By  humouring  the  people,  or 
having  recourse  to  a  little  trickery,  which,  nevertheless,  they  per- 
fectly well  see  through,  objections  may  often  be  overcome.  Car- 
penters will  sometimes  object  to  touch  a  grease  pot,  and  ask  for 
oil  to  use  with  their  tools :  only  call  it  a  butter  pot,  and  fill  it 
with  butter  the  first  time,  the  humbug  will  still  continue,  and  no 
demur  will  be  made  to  the  use  of  it,  although  the  men  themselves 
carry  it  to  the  kitchen  to  be  replenished  when  empty,  and  per- 
fectly well  know  that  it  is  filled  with  any  sort  of  fat  which 
may  happen  to  be  there.  These  sort  of  petty  absurdities  of  caate 
are  much  stronger  among  the  low  than  among  those  of  higher 
castes :  they  are  much  more  attended  to  in  Bengal,  where  the 
people  are  a  far  inferior  race,  than  in  the  Western  Provmc&k    I 
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observe^for  instance,  that  one  cause  of  dislike  which  the  natives  have 
to  the  proposed  fever  hospital  in  Calcutta  is,  the  fear  that  Hindus 
and  Moosulmans  would  be  placed  in  the  same  ward !  Such  an  ob- 
jection would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  in  Upper  India,  provided 
their  food  be  kept  distinct.  In  some  of  the  Madras  provinces,  the 
small  peculiarities  are  preserved  even  more  strongly  than  inBengal[; 
yet,  it  is  strange,  that  Swartz  and  the  missionaries  of  his  time 
met  with  much  greater  success  in  conversion  there,  than  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  which  have  been  made  on  this  side  of  India. 

The  loss  of  caste  is,  as  is  above  observed,  a  much  less  serious 
matter  than  is  generally  supposed;  generally  speaking,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  this,-— that  if  a  man  do  certain  things,  his  relations  and 
friends  refuse  to  eat  with  him,  until  he  gives  a  grand  entertainment, 
after  which  he  is  received  on  his  former  footing.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  successful,  and  instances  might  be  quoted  where  several 
hundred  thousands  of  rupees  have  been  expended  in  vain.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  rarely  because  the  offence  which  has  been  com- 
mitted is  considered  too  great  to  be  atoned  for,  but  usually  the 
result  of  some  personal  pique  or  malice  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  There  are,  however,  instances  on  the  other 
side:  a  man  who  had  committed  incest  with  his  sister  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  caste,  and  never  could  regain  it,  from 
the  horror  with  which  this  crime  was  regarded.  Among  the 
common  people,  the  whole  business  is  as  childish  as  that  of  school- 
boys, where,  for  some  nonsense,  one  is  sent  to  Coventry  one  day, 
and,  after  distributing  a  shilling's  worth  of  nuts  or  plums,  is  on  the 
next  restored  to  favour :  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  is  sufficient 
to  restore  a  man  of  the  lower  classes  to  his  caste. 

The  facility  with  wliich  it  is  accomplished  depends  much  on 
the  degree  of  friendship  which  exists  between  the  individual  and 
the  influential  members  of  his  tribe ;  if  he  can  form  a  tolerable 
party  in  his  favour  he  is  easily  restored,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  rendered  unclean  in  the  highest  degree.  A  man  of 
low  caste  once  imposed  himself  on  a  native  officer  in  the  Sirmoor 
battalion,  who  had  left  his  home  many  years,  as  his  son,  and  was 
received  and  treated  as  such  tor  several  months  before  the  impos- 
ture was  discovered.    At  first,  there  was  a  great  uproar,  but  it 
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was  soon  discovered,  that  about  half  the  corps  had  lost  their  caste, 
either  by  eating  with  the  impostor  himself,  or  with  those  who 
had  taken  food  with  him ;  but  the  party  was  too  strong  for  the 
others  to  make  much  opposition,  and  it  was  soon  arranged,  that 
by  simply  bathing  in  a  sacred  tank,  all  uncleanness  would  be 
washed  away.  A  still  stronger  and  more  curious  instance 
occurred  in  the  Himalayah  mountains.  A  leopard  had  killed  a 
calf  and  a  goat  close  together :  the  owner  of  the  animals,  on  being 
apprized  of  it^  thinking  he  might,  at  any  rate,  derive  from  his 
loss  the  benefit  of  a  good  supper,  went  in  the  dusk  to  get  some 
of  the  goafs  flesh  ;  but  the  carcases  had  been  so  torn  limb  from 
limb,  (most  probably  by  the  foxes,  for  a  tiger  or  a  leopard 
merely  eats  what  he  requires,  and  leaves  the  rest  uninjured — I 
have  more  than  once,  in  wandering  through  the  jungle,  procured 
a  dinner  for  myself  and  half  my  camp  off  the  carcase  of  a  fine 
deer  which  had  been  just  killed  by  a  tiger  or  a  leopard,)  and 
mixed  together,  that  by  mistake  he  cut  the  flesh  from  the  calf, 
and  took  it  home,  when  it  was  dressed  and  eaten  by  all  his  family: 
next  morning,  when  he  and  some  others  visited  the  carcases  to 
bring  away  the  remainder  of  the  goat^s  flesh,  they  discovered  his 
mistake ;  but,  having  friends  to  support  him,  he  was  allowed  to 
regain  his  caste  on  making  a  pilgrimage.  In  another  instance,  a 
lad,  who,  in  driving  a  calf  away  from  some  grain,  unfortunately 
struck  it  on  the  head  and  killed  it,  was  restored  to  his  caste  on 
as  easy  terms. 

In  certain  instances,  the  individual  is  prevented  from  regaining 
his  former  station  by  the  malice  of  some  few  of  the  tribe ;  some- 
times this  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  being  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  caste ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  those  occurrences,  in 
attempting  to  interpose  with  which,  we  should  find  them  an 
**  ungovernable  people,"  as  Dubois  describes  them.  Yet,  repeats 
edly  have  these  cases  been  interfered  with  by  the  public  authori- 
ties. In  some  of  the  magistrates^  courts,  a  complaint  is  occasionally 
preferred  by  an  individual,  that  the  members  of  his  tribe  have  de- 
clared him  to  have  forfeited  his  caste  without  sufficient  reason :  or, 
that  having  done  so,  all  had  agreed  to  restore  him  except  one 
person,  who  persisted  in  his  refusal  only  out  of  spite.     In  such  com- 
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plaints,  should  the  forfeiting  of  the  caste  have  arisen  from  some 
petty  absurdity,  the  usual  plan  was,  to  fine  the  refractory  party, 
which  generally  induced  them,  for  fear  of  another  fine,  to  adjust 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainant.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  in  a  remote  district,  where  a  spiteful  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  caste,  on  a  false  charge  of  adultery,  the  party 
proved  very  refractory ;  paid  several  heavy  fines ;  but  still  held  out 
in  their  refusal  to  restore  the  complainant.  At  this  time  the  magi« 
strate  before  whom  the  case  was  pending,  received  a  visit  from  an 
independent  Rajah,  of  high  caste ;  he  took  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  circumstance,  and  asked  the  Rajah  what  his  decision 
would  be  in  a  similar  case :  the  Rajah  replied,  "  I  should  merely 
collect  the  heads  of  the  tribe  together,  with  the  accused  individual 
with  his  lotah*  full  of  water,  and  give  them  the  option  of  drinking 
a  little  of  it  voluntarily,  or  of  having  water  poured  down  their 
throats  by  a  sweeper."  The  magistrate  did  so.  The  refractory 
party  held  a  meeting,  and  restored  the  injured  individual  to  his 
caste  without  delay. 

The  institution  of  caste  has  some  beneficial  effects,  although 
Ward,  with  his  usual  prejudice  against  everything  of  native  origin, 
represents  it  as  one  of  unmixed  evil.  The  causes  he  mentions 
which  entail  a  forfeiture  of  caste,  are  all  of  a  frivolous  nature ; 
and  though  he  does  nqt  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  morality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  carefully  avoids  telling  the  whole  truth 
on  the  subject.  Instances  in  every  province  may  be  found,  of 
men  excluded  from  caste  for  some  immorality  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty:  I  grant,  that  it  is  much  more  frequently 
caused  by  some  trifling  matter,  and  that  the  institution  of  caste 
has  produced  on  the  whole  much  more  evil  than  good;  stilU 
when  we  are  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  but  fair  to  show  both 
sides  of  the  picture.  The  loss  of  caste  in  the  present  day  is,  in 
fact,  a  much  less  important  matter  than  the  publications  drawn 
from  the  sacred  books  and  Brahminical  dogmas  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Some  rare  instances  there  are  of  men,  whose  strong 
sense  of  shame  rendered  existence  more  painful  than  death,  and 
who,  accordingly,  committed  suicide;  but  numbers  live  just  as 

*  A  brass  pot. 
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happily  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  maintain  just  the  same 
social  intercourse  with  those  around  them ;  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  not  eating  together.  The  descendants  of  a  man  thus 
situated,  adopting  some  specific  denomination,  become  a  new  sub- 
division :  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  present  enormous  number  of 
castes  have,  without  doubt,  been  formed  in  this  way.  Some  treat 
the  matter  with  the  greatest  indifference :  on  one  occasion  a  poor 
man,  a  carpenter,  had  been  turned  out  of  caste,  but  his  tribe 
offered  to  restore  him,  if  he  would  give  an  entertainment  which 
was  to  cost  twenty  rupees;  he  replied,  ^<  Such  a  sum  is  more  than 
the  matter  is  worth,^  and,  in  order  to  belong  to  some  sect,  turned 
Muhammedan. 

A  few  remarks  on  conversion  to  Hinduism  will  conclude  the 
present  discussions.  The  anomaly  on  tliis  head  is  very  great : 
in  theory,  the  Hindu  religion  does  not  admit  of  converts: — ^in 
practice  it  does.  In  theory,  all  the  world  are  considered  to  have 
been  originally  Hindus,  and  that  the  Christians,  Jews,  Muham- 
medans,  and  other  sects,  have  become  outcasts,  by  neglecting  the 
proper  ceremonies,  and  adopting  others ;  and  that  they  now  can- 
not again  be  received  within  the  pale ;  but  in  practice,  it  is  quite 
different.  The  Lodhas,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Goojars,  and  various 
other  tribes,  have  gradually  slid  into  a  sort  of  Hinduism,  by 
adopting  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  employing  Brahmins 
as  priests.  The  Goorkhas,  who,  strictly  speaking,  originally 
were  of  no  caste,  on  the  conquest  of  Kumoun  and  other  provinces, 
where,  among  some  of  the  people,  caste  is  rigidly  adhered  to, 
adopted  the  Hindu  practices  and  notions,  and  have  contrived  to 
get  themselves  included  within  the  pale;  some  of  them  being 
actually  considered  on  a  par  with  Rajpoots,  and  other  high  castes 
among  the  Hindus.  In  the  Himalayah,  there  is  a  tribe  of 
Bhoteeas  who  have  also  done  so,  and  these  are  the  remnant  of  a 
Muhammedan  body  of  troops,  who,  in  Timour'^s  invasion  of  Hin- 
dostan,  were  sent  under  one  of  his  atabegs  [(chiefs)  to  conquer 
Kumoun.  This  governor  ruled  there  for  about  twenty  years, 
but  being  unsupported,  his  party  were  gradually  forced  to  retreat 
into  the  province  they  now  occupy,  situated  within  the  line  of  the 
snowy  peaks,  upon  one  of  the  passes  into  Chinese  Tartary.     No 
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EDglishman  would  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  Brahmin 
to  perform  worship  on  his  account,  and  to  serve  him  as  a  family 
priest ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  any  tribe,  even  English  or  Mu« 
hammedan,  might,  by  adopting  the  same  means,  in  the  course  of 
time  become  a  sort  of  Hindu,  and  be  recognised  as  such :  their 
specific  appellation  would  be  "Moslem  Hindu,''  and  "Foringhee 
Hindu.''  True,  few  other  castes  would  eat  with  them,  but  that  is 
nothing  against  the  above  observations,  since,  among  the  orthodox 
Hindus,  there  are  many  castes  none  of  whom  will  eat  with  any 
other.  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  conversion 
to  be  found  among  a  large  number  of  Muhammedans  in  Saharun- 
poor.  The  ancestors  of  these  men  were  Rajpoots,  and  were 
converted  about  three  centuries  ago :  they  have  intermarried  with 
the  Puthans,  or  Rohillas,  and  in  personal  appearance  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  these ;  yet,  to  this  day,  they  pride  them- 
selves on  their  Rajpoot  origin,  and  if  one  of  them  were  pledging 
himself  to  any  service  of  diflSculty  or  danger,  he  would  say,  "  I 
am  the  descendant  of  a  Rajpoot,— I  will  not  deceive  you,  or  fail 
to  do  my  utmost." 

The  above  remarks  are  thrown  together  in  a  desultory  manner, 
for  the  subject  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  method  or 
regularity ;  the  institution  of  caste,  as  it  exists  in  practice,  is  so 
full  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  any  rules  founded  on  a  general  principle;  and  I  have 
only  given  the  result  of  several  years'  practical  observation, 
without  attempting  to  arrange  the  data  in  any  connected  form. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  caste  is  gradually  losing  the  influ- 
ence it  once  held  over  the  people  of  India ;  and,  although  it  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  its 
sudden  abolition,  supposing  this  were  practicable,  would  be  by 
no  means  beneficial,  as  it  would  remove  one  check  before  another 
was  imposed.  It  will  gradually  die  away  as  the  people  become 
more  educated  and  enlightened,  and  it  is  probable  that  much 
good  might  be  effected  by  a  judicious  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  official  functionaries  in  the  mode  above  mentioned.  The 
institution  of  caste,  in  itself,  whatever  may  be  imagined,  forms 
but  a  very  small  bar  against  conversion  to  Christianity;  the 
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example  of  Baba  Nanuk,  who  converted  sufficieiit  nambets  to 
form  a  nation,  sufficiently  proves  this,  although  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  Sikhs  was  the  destruction  <rf  all  caste ;  and 
when  attempts  to  induce  the  natives  to  adopt  the  Christian  rdi- 
^on  are  properly  conducted,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
under  the  Divine  Uessing,  that  the  result  will  be  very  different 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Septrnt^er  bihf  1835. 


No.  LXII. 

«  — 

INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  NATIVES. 

Two  papers,  Nos.  X.  and  XL.,  have  already  been  devoted  to 
this  subject ;  but  as  its  importance  will  form  a  sufficient  excuse, 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  offering  the  following  additional  and 
concluding  observations  to  the  notice  of  ray  readers. 

The  great  object  is  to  bring  the  two  classes  into  closer  inter- 
course, and  thereby  enable  them  to  know  a  little  more  of  each 
other ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  so  much  evil. 
Generally  speaking,  we  know  so  little  of  the  habits,  feelings,  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  that  even  those  who  are  really  anxious 
to  promote  their  welfare,  are  often  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
the  attempt :  a  more  familiar  intercourse  would,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  remedy  all  this,  and  il  should  be  the  more  particularly 
urged  on  the  young  men  who  successively  arrive  in  India  in  the 
service  of  Govei^iment;  first,  because  they  are  but  temporary 
sojourners  in  this  country,  and  are  often,  within  a  short  time  after 
leaving  poUege,  placed  in  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility . 
secondly,  because  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
residence,  they  will  have  much  more  leisure  to  devote  to  this 
object  than  they  ever  will  enjoy  afterwards :  and,  thirdly,  as  first 
impressions  are  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  it  is  important  that  their 
opinions  of  the  people  should  be  drawn  from  intercourse  with  the 
respectable  classes,  instead  of,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present, 
being  formed  from  observations  of  the  conduct  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  community. 
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With  sespectio  official  intercourse,  it  has  already  been  suggested 
that  Government  should  place  it  beyond  individual  caprice.  The 
pnopriety  of  allowing  the  officers  of  the  courts  and  offices  to  sit 
dowa  when  empkyed  in  their  duties,  has  also  been  alluded  to ; 
and  it  would  be  expedient  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  mode  of 
address  to  natives  who  hold  respectable  situations.  Surishtehdars, 
nazirs,  vakeels,  and  others,  are  usually  addressed  by  the  English 
functionaries  by  their  plain  names,  without  those  affixes  of  civility 
which  answer  to  our  Mr.  in  English.  It  would  be  considered  a 
piece  of  extreme  haughtiness  (or  else  an  improper  familiarity), 
v^rere  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  address  the  keeper  of  the 
records,  master  in  equity,  clerk  of  the  crown,  sheriff,  and  other 
officers,  by  their  plain  surnames,  as  if  they  were  so  many  servants ; 
or,  when  the  presence  of  one  of  the  counsel  were  required,  who 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  absent,  if  he  were  to  say  to  the 
court^crier,  "  Call  Jack  Thomson  the  lawyer,  his  cause  is  coming 
on.*"  Yet  this  is  the  mode  of  address  usually  adopted  towards 
natives  who  hold  situations  in  our  district  courts  of  as  great 
importance  and  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  those 
above  mentioned  are  in  our  estimation. 

Some  of  our  functionaries  neglect  these  forms  of  civility  from 
hauteur,  others  from  ignorance.  The  only  class  with  whom  they 
usually  have  had  any  commimication  is  that  of  menial  servants 
and  dependants,  and  they  unfortunately  acquire  the  habit  of 
addressing  all  natives  in  the  same  manner.  On  receiving  the 
visit  of  a  native  gentleman,  the  Englishman  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  the  former,  in  addressing  him,  adopts  all  the  usual  terms  of 
civility ;  but  this  he  considers  as  a  matter  of  course,  placing  it  to 
the  score  of  his  own  superior  dignity,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
strike  him  that  a  native  can  be  entitled  to  a  similar  courtesy  in 
retium.  Many  young  men  who  are  inclined  to  attend  to  this 
point,  find  a  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  properly,  and  are 
apt  sometimes  to  make  use  of  terms  which  are  only  adopted  by 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  To  acquire  the  proper  medium,  I 
would  recommend  them  to  associate  with  the  upper  classes  of  the 
people,  when  several  of  these  are  together,  conversing  familiarly 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  him ;  if  he  will  carefully  attend 
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to  their  conversation,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  proper  forms  of 
speech,  modes  of  address,  and  idiom  of  the  language,  in  half  a 
dozen  visits,  than  in  a  hundred  where  he  has  only  a  single  native 
to  talk  to.  Much  may  also  be  gained  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hindostanee,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
middle  or  even  lower  classes,  when  these  are  talking  to  each 
other;  more,  perhaps,  by  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to 
learn,  than  if  he  talked  to  them  himself,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
idiom  and  pronunciation,  for  this  reason :— when  addressing  each 
other,  the  natives  speak  in  their  natural  way,  as  they  will  to  a 
foreigner,  if  they  know  he  can  understand  them :  but  if  addressed 
by  a  learner  in  broken  Hindostanee,  they  answer  him  in  the  same 
style,  even  to  adopting  the  pronunciation  and  words  which  he 
uses,  supposing  that  he  will  not  understand  them  unless  they  do 
so.  A  foreigner  who  only  speaks  to  his  own  servants,  after  he 
has  acquired  just  sufficient  of  the  jargon  to  make  known  his  daily 
wants,  will  sometimes,  at  the  end  of  months,  or  even  years,  not 
have  advanced  one  step  in  the  acquisition  of  the  vernacular 
language*. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  my  readers  who  are  just  emerging 
into  Indian  life,  I  will  annex  a  few  specimens  of  the  modes  of 
address  which  they  ought  to  adopt.  First,  let  me  assure  them, 
that  by  using  the  terms  of  civility,  they  will  not  in  any  way 
compromise  their  dignity ;  and  that  the  notion  so  prevalent  with 
many  that  the  word  Saheb  (Sir,  or  Mr.)  is  a  special  attribute  of 
the  English,  is  erroneous.  The  higher  native  officers  of  our 
courts  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  ourselves.  In  addressing 
them,  the  terms  Meer  Saheb,  Moolvee  Saheb,  Lala  Saheb,  or 
Pundit  Saheb,  should  be  adopted,  as  they  may  be  Muhamme- 
dans  or  Hindus;  and  the  same  in  sending  them  a  message 
desiring  their  attendance.  When  telling  them  to  hand  over  any 
papers,  instead  of  simply  ^^  do  "^  give  it,  deejie  should  be  the  term 


*  The  pitch  to  which  this  is  carried, 
is  extraordinary.  Englishmen  may  be 
found,  who,  after  several  years*  resi- 
dence in  India^  cannot  count  in  Hin- 
dostanee beyond  twenty :  for  the  higher 
numbers  they  say,  one  twenty  and  inx, 
two  twenties  and  £oiirtoen,  three  twen- 


ties, &c. ;  which  phraseology  tfadbr 
servants  and  dependants  also  adopt, 
knowing  that  their  masters  would  not 
comprehend  them  if  they  spoke  pro- 
perly. The  quickness  of  native  ser- 
vants in  acquiring  the  jai^n  of  their 
masters  10  y^  remarkii^l^ 
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(III  tbapk  you  for  it)i  and  so  op,  with  mmy  other  minor  points, 
-which  may  easily  be  learnt  by  young  beginners,  if  they  would 
adopt  the  course  suggested  above.  After  dictating  the  heads  pf 
a  decree,  order,  or  roobukar^e  (proceeding),  in  some  iQtripat^ 
case,  if  the  fair  copy  be  well  and  clearly  written,  a  remark  to  that 
efiPect  wiU  be  peculiarly  grateful:  if  my  youpg  readers  would 
attend  a  little  to  these  matters,  they  woiild  be  surprised  at  the 
respect  and  esteem  with  which  they  would  be  regarded,  and  bow 
much  more  business  would  be  cheerfully  performed  in  the  offices, 
by  enlisting  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  employes,  by  merely  pot 
giving  orders  in  the  haughty  and  harsh  manner  in  which  it  in 
usually  done.  All  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  utmost 
strictness  in  enforcing  the  proper  execution  of  the  duty,  and  with 
the  notifying  any  fault  or  omission.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
observed  that  the  more  strict  a  man  in  authority  is,  provided  his 
measures  and  orders  are  .conducted  with  justice,  temper,  and 
impartiality,  the  more  is  he  liked  and  respected  by  the  well- 
disposed,  who  then  feel  assured  that  their  exertions  and  merits 
will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  almost  all  civil  functionaries  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  appli- 
cants for  employment,  and  that,  when  a  situation  falls  vacant| 
they  are  obliged  to  appoint  a  native,  in  almost  utter  ignorance  of 
his  qualifications.  What  does  this  arise  from,  but  from  the  little 
intercourse  which  our  grandee  civilians  keep  up  with  the  people  ? 
Applications  for  employment  of  every  description  are  constantly 
made  to  those  in  whom  the  patronage  rests ;  familiar  intercourse  \ 
with  the  people  would  enable  the  functionary  to  learn  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  the  applicants  befqre-hand ;  and  when  a 
vacancy  occurred,  he  would  be  at  no  loss  in  the  choice  of  a  person 
to  fill  it.  -.«--— 

But  the  poor  natives  seem  to  be  placed  under  a  ban,  which 
excludes  them  from  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  When  an 
Englishman,  even  of  high  official  rank,  first  takes  up  his  resi- 
dence at  a  new  station,  unless  it  contain  a  very  large  society,  he, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  calls  on  all  the  fixed  residents,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  mercantile,  who  are  *^  in  society,'*  or,  as  the  American 
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phrase  has  it,  "of  good  standing;''  and  when  future  new  arrivals 
join  the  station,  and  call  upon  him,  he,  of  course,  returns  their 
visit,  however  much  below  him  in  rank.  Yet  no  Englishman 
ever  thinks  of  paying  a  voluntary  visit  to  a  native,  (unless  he,  in 
the  common  phrase,  "  wants  to  get  something  out  of  him,")  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  may  be  residing  in  the  same  place; 
scarcely  even  of  returning  the  native  chiefs  visit,  without  being 
solicited  to  do  sp.  What  would  our  feelings  be,  if  our  nobility 
and  gentry  (my  readers  may  recall  a  former  mode  of  illustration), 
after  paying  a  visit  to  an  African  lad,  who  held  the  situation  of 
county  magistrate,  were  obliged  to  petition  him  to  honour  them 
by  returning  the  visit ;  or  if  they  were  obliged  to  send  before- 
hand to  ascertain  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  sit  down  in 
his  presence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  indignity  of 
being  kept  standing  during  their  visit ;  while,  on  the  receipt  of 
such  a  message,  the  African  turns  to  a  servant,  "  Who  is  this 
lord  who  wants  to  come ;  is  he  a  respectable  man,  entitled  to  sit 
down  in  my  presence  ?''  and,  on  receiving  the  reply,  says  to  the 
messenger,  "You  may  tell  him  he  shall  be  allowed  a  chair." 
This  is  an  exact  parallel,  without  any  exaggeration,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  little  intercourse  which  does  exist  is  usually  main- 
tained between  the  English  functionaries  and  the  native  gentry. 
So  ignorant  are  the  generality  of  the  former,  of  the  characters, 
rank,  and  even  names  of  the  natives  who  live  close  around  them, 
that  the  latter,  when  they  have  made  acquaintance  with  one 
Englishman,  constantly  ask  him  for  certificates  that  they  are 
sufficiently  respectable  to  be  entitled  to  a  chair,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate their  visits  to  other  Englishmen :  and  about  every  three  or 
four  years,  this  humiliation  must  be  undergone  with  a  fresh  set 
of  British  functionaries.  Would  such  treatment  from  the  African 
officials  be  pleasant  to  the  feelings  of  our  gentry*.^ 

I  do  not  address  mysdf  to  the  haughty  grandee  Indian  of  the 
old  school,  whose  parvenu  pride  leads  him  to  adopt  this  sort  of 
conduct,  under  the  idea  of  keeping  up  his  dignity ;  but  there  are 


•  Until  the  time  of  Lord  William 
Bentinok,  no  native  was,  without  spe- 
cial permission,  aUowed  to  drive  up  in 


his  carriage  to  the  door  of  the  Govern- 
ment-house, being  forced  to  dismount 
at  the  outer  gate. 
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many  who  act  in  this  way  from  sheer  ignorance.  From  having 
intercourse  with  none  but  menials,  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
considering  all  natives  in  the  same  light ;  and  it  is  quite  like  a 
new  sense  to  them,  like  opening  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  was  bom 
blind,  when  they  hear  a  different  doctrine  inculcated,  and  to 
imagine  that  a  black  native  can  be  entitled  to  the  same  courtesy 
and  civility  which  is  paid  to  a  white  Englishman.  It  is  like  a 
West  Indian  slave-owner  visiting  the  sable  gentry :in  St,  Domingo. 
But  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  they  are  often  willing  to 
listen,  and  from  these,  and  the  younger  functionaries  who  are 
just  emerging  into  public  life,  better  things  may  be  hoped. 

Much  might  be  done  towards  the  improvement  of  the  people 
by  English  ladies ;  perhaps  even  more  than  the  other  sex  would 
be  able  to  effect.  A  well-informed  English  lady,  able  to  speak 
Hindostanee  with  propriety,  as  a  native  lady  would  do,  might, 
by  visiting  and  conversing  with  the  native  ladies,  excite  a  wish 
for  education ;  her  descriptions  of  different  countries,  arts,  sciences, 
and  interesting  objects,  would  naturally  create  a  wish  in  the 
minds  of  the  native  ladies,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  read  about  such 
subjects,  particularly  among  the  Muhammedans.  There  would 
not  be  any  diflBculty  in  paying  such  visits;  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  the  native  chiefs  would  be  highly  gratified  at  the  com^ 
pliment  thus  paid  to  their  wives.  Prejudice  on  this  head  is 
decreasing  very  much  among  the  Muhammedans  of  rank,  many 
of  whom  no  longer  consider  any  allusion  to  the  female  part  of  the 
family  as  an  insult,  which  was  their  feeling  on  this  subject  till 
within  a  few  years.  I  could  mention  several  Nawabs  who  occa- 
sionally send  a  complimentary  message  to  an  English  gentleman, 
with  whom  they  are  on  familiar  terms,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  one  from  the  Begum  to  the  gentleman^s  wife,  and  that, 
too,  not  delivered  by  a  woman  servant,  but  by  a  male  domestic ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  on  the  experiment  being  made  by 
the  gentleman  of  asking  if  the  Begum  and  family  were  well*,  so 


•  For  the  benefit  of  **  young  hands  " 
who  may  he  sufficiently  intimate  with 
a  native  of  rank  to  try  the  same  expe- 
riment, it  may  he  observed  that  the 


Begum,  or  Ranee,  should  not  be  men- 
tioned by  name ;  the  expression  should 
be,  ''  Muhul  men  IQiyreeut  hye  ?"  (Is 
all  well  in  the  house  ?) 
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far  from  giving  offence,  they  were  pleased  with  the  attention. 
One  of  the  Nawabs  often  speaks  of  his  mother,  and  appears  quite 
proud  of  the  extent  of  her  acquirements,  and  the  number  of 
Ibooks  she  had  read,  while  his  Begum  has  repeatedly  lamented  to 
£nglish  ladies  her  inability  to  read. 

Such  an  intercourse  would,  ere  long,  lead  to  return  visits  on  the 
part  of  the  native  women  of  rank,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  be  paid  privately  to  the  English  lady  in  her  own  apart- 
ments ;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  ultimately  overthrow  the 
custom  of  the  seclusion  of  females.     This,  however,  would  be  a 
work  of  time  and  difficulty,  for,  strange  as  we  may  think  it,  we 
should  have  to  encounter  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  gentle* 
men,  but  of  the  ladies  themselves.     Europeans  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  wives,  in  the  East,  are  little  better  than  slaves  kept  for  their 
husbands^  pleasure,  and   that  these  husbands  are  nothing  but 
harsh  masters.     Never  was  a  more  erroneous  notion :  the  oriental 
women  consider  the  being  shut  up  in  a  zenana  as  a  privilege 
attached  to  and  indicating  rank,  wealth,  and,  as  we  would  express 
it,  fashion  and  ton^  and  would  no  more  think  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  public  gaze,  than  our  ladies  would  of  running  about 
half  dressed.     If  an  Englishman  were  to  say  to  his  wife,  "I 
have  been  spending  some  time  among  the  Andaman  islands, 
where  the  women  wear  no  clothes,  and,  being  above  prejudice,  I 
wish  you    to   introduce   the  custom,   and    set  the  fashion   in 
England,^  what  would  be  the  lady^s  answer?     "If  you  have 
lost  all  sense  of  decency,  I  have  not,'^— or  she  would  probably 
think  her  husband  insane.     I  do  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  the 
cases  are  really  similar ;  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  education 
and  ideas,  which  exist  in   the  East,  the  feelings  of  a  native 
woman  of  rank,  whose  husband  should  request  her  to  appear  in 
a  public  party  of  men,  even  at  his  own  house,  would  be  precisely 
those  of  an  English  lady,  on  receiving  a  proposal  such  as  is 
above  imagined.      The  seclusion  of  women   has   undoubtedly 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  eastern  world, 
and  a  change  is  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  to  fly  suddenly  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  at  once  substitute  our  cUstoiUfl  for 
theirs,  would  introduce  more  evils  than  benefits.     The  change 
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must  be  brought  about  gradually:  intercourse  with  English 
ladies,  followed  by  the  education  of  the  native  women,  would  be 
the  best  means  of  promoting  it ;  mixing  in  small  parties  of  near 
relations  of  both  sexes  would  be  the  next  step,  which  would 
speedily  lead  to  the  complete  adoption  of  the  European  customs. 
As  to  wives  in  the  East  being  mere  slaves  of  their  masters* 
pleasure,  I  will  venture  to  assure  my  readers  that  the  science  of 
"  Henpecking^'  is  as  well  (perhaps  better)  understood  there,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  as  it  is  in  Europe*. 

A  great  point  would  be  gained  could  we  induce  the  natives  to 
join  us  socially  at  our  meals ;  which  would  lead  to  an  adoption 
of  several  civilizing  customs,  such  as  substituting  spoons  and 
forks  for  fingers,  and  others.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that,  with 
tact,  provided  the  English  were  less  migratory,  we  might  induce 
the  Moslems  again  to  do  so,  as  they  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago-f ; 
but  I  have  been  more  than  once  answered,—"  Individually,  I 
have  no  objection,  but,  as  the  commencer  of  the  practice,  I 
should,  for  some  time,  be  thought  the  worse  of  by  my  own 
countr3rmen :  this  I  should  not  regard,  for  my  example  would  be 
followed,  sooner  or  later,  were  there  an  English  society  to  coun- 
tenance me ;  but,  when  you  leave  this  place,  you  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  one  who  despises  us  Hindostanees,  and  I  should  have 
lost  ground  with  my  own  countrymen,  without  gaining  a  place  in 
the  society  of  the  English.*^  This  constant  change  among  the 
English  residents,  and  the  absence  of  all  permanent  interest  in 
India,  is  the  bane  of  all  improvement.  Talking  of  substituting 
some  of  our  customs  for  theirs,  the  Muhammedans  have  a  curious 
and  absurd  peculiarity  worth  mentioning.     Some  of  their  reli- 


*  The  native  women  seem  to  have 
some  tact  in  this  way.  Many  an 
Englishman  has  been  completely  ruled 
by  his  native  mistress,  who  has  not 
only  interfered  in  his  private,  but  in 
his  official  concerns.  Yet  the  women 
who  live  with  Englishmen  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  common  prostitutes  by 
profession,  bred  to  the  trade. 

^  It  has  been  asserted,  in  opposition 
to  these  statements,  that  the  Sheah 
Muhammedans  have  still  no  objections 


to  eat  with  the  English.  Let  any  one 
who  thinks  so,  try  the  experiment  of 
requesting  them  to  do  so, — in  Delhi, 
FiuTukalMwl,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Patna, 
and  Moorshedabad,  in  each  of  which 
cities  are  some  thousand  Sheahs.  What 
may  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
India,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  will  engage 
to  Bay,  that,  in  the  whole  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, containing,  probably,  a  million 
or  two  Sheahs,  there  will  not  be  found 
twenty  who  wiU  eat  with  the  English. 
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gious  precepts  prohibit  luxuries,  including  silver  and  gold 
utensils.  They  do  not,  however,  pay  much  attention  to  it ;  gold 
and  silver  lace  on  their  dresses,  gold  or  silver  hookahs,  mouth- 
pieces for  smoking,  and  a  variety  of  articles  made  of  those  metals, 
are  common  among  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  restriction  is 
held  only  to  apply  to  silver  spoons^  an  article  they  do  not  use ; 
so  easy  is  it  to  satisfy  our  consciences  and  indulge  our  indina- 
lions  at  the  same  time. 

The  system  of  parents  not  consulting  the  feelings  of  their 
children,  in  regard  to  marriages,  and  of  marrying  at  the  early 
age  so  common  in  the  East,  when  the  parties  are  little  better 
than  children,  has,  perhaps,  tended  fully  as  much  to  retard  im^ 
provement  among  the  people,  as  that  of  secluding  the  women. 

For  one  word  more  about  our  practice  of  keeping  on  their 
shoes  when  natives  visit  us,  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers;  for  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  be  treated  intentionally  with  disrespect  The  custom 
of  taking  off  the  shoes  is  as  indigenous  among  the  people  of 
India,  as  uncovering  the  head  is  with  us:  a  neglect  of  the 
former  among  them,  is  as  much  a  piece  of  rudeness  or  insult,  as 
to  keep  the  hat  on,  on  entering  a  gentleman'^s  sitting  room,  on 
a  visit,  would  be  among  us.  The  notion  entertained  by  some, 
that  taking  off  the  shoes  was  a  badge  of  slavery  introduced  by 
the  Muhammedans,  is  an  utter  mistake.  Should  England  be 
conquered  by  the  Africans,  these  might  as  well  say  to  us,  "  Your 
custom  of  uncovering  your  heads,  on  paying  a  visit,  is  a  badge 
of  slavery  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and  we  will  now  dispense 
with  it.''  There  would  be  as  much  truth  and  sense  in  the  one 
observation  as  in  the  other.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  custom  existed  in  India  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Moslems,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  adopted  it 
from  the  Hindus*,  together  with   the  present  mode  of  saluta- 


•  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  point; 
from  the  records  of  the  earliest  times, 
the  custom  of  uncovering  the  feet 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
mode  of  showing  respect  in  parts  of 
the  East.     In  the  third  chapter  of 


Exodus,  we  read  that  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  busfa^ 
he  commanded  him, — ^**Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
How  far  the  custom  was  spreul  over 
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tion*.  In  Kabool  leathern  boots  are,  to  this  day,  part  of  the  esta- 
blished uniform  of  the  courtiers,  when  they  attend  the  king ;  and 
the  custom  of  taking  off  the  shoes  is  preserved  more  strongly  in 
Hindu  and  other  states,  which  were  never  subject  to  the  Moosul- 
mans,  than  in  others-f*.  In  such  states,  a  Hindu,  who  wishes  to 
be  very  respectful,  will,  on  meeting  his  superior  in  a  public 
road,  take  oiF  his  shoes,  and  stand  barefoot  on  the  dirty  ground, 
to  make  his  salute,  a  practice  unknown  in  any  Muhammedan 
state.  This  suflBciently  proves  that  the  pretence  now  put  forward 
by  the  natives,  that  our  carpets  are  dirty,  and,  therefore,  they 
cannot  take  of  their  shoes,  is  futile :  it  is,  in  fact,  an  additional 
insult. 

No  native  of  respectability  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  in- 
fringing on  the  established  custom  of  his  country :  the  rudeness 
complained  of  sprung  up  in  a  rank  soil  suited  to  it,  and  originated 
among  the  low-bred  and  vulgar  upstarts  of  Calcutta  |,  whom  it 


the  East,  in  those  remote  days,  we 
have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining; 
but  the  opinion  that  the  Moosuknans 
adopted  the  custom  from  the  Hindus 
is  not  without  grounds.  A  race  of 
Tartars,  from  the  coimtry  north  of  the 
Himalayah,  left  their  own  home  for 
conquest,  some  going  west  and  some 
east.  Those  who  went  west,  became 
converts  to  Islam,  (the  religion  of 
Muhammed,)  conquered  Kabool,  and 
from  thence  established  their  empire 
in  Hindostan,  under  the  name  of  Mo- 
ghuls.  Among  these  people  the  custom 
now  exists  of  imcovering  the  feet  as  a 
token  of  respect.  That  part  of  the 
nation,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Monguls,  who  went  westward,  con- 
quered China,  in  which  country  the 
custom  alluded  to  is  unknown ;  which 
proves  that  it  was  not  indigenous 
among  these  Tartar  Moghuls  or  Mon- 
guls ;  for,  had  it  been  so,  they  would 
have  imposed  it  upon  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  upon  the  natives  of  India. 

*  The  Persians  and  Afghans,  which 
nations  have  produced  most  of  the 
Moslem  conquerors  of  India,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  make  no 
motion  with  the  head  or  hand,  as  is 
^e  custom  in  India.     They  merely 


say,  ^  Sulam  alaikoom,''  (Peace,  or 
Salutation  be  unto  you) ;  to  which  the 
other  replies,  "  O  aJaih  sulam,*'  (And 
unto  you  be  peace,  or  salutation.) 

•f-  To  wit; — the  Burmese  territory, 
all  the  hill-states  from  Assam  to  the 
Sutledge,  in  most  of  which,  not  even 
a  predatory  incursion  of  the  Muham- 
medans  ever  occurred.  TheRajpootana 
states,  which  were  never  conquered, 
although  partly  overrun  by  the  Moo- 
sulmans.    Others  might  be  mentioned. 

j:  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as 
asserting  that  all  the  natives  of  Cal- 
cutta are  of  this  description ;  there  are 
some  whose  acquirements  and  manners 
place  them  on  a  par  with  any  English 
gentleman  in  the  country;  and  I  am 
only  sorry  to  see  them  lose  their  self- 
respect,  and  imitate  the  low-bred  up- 
starts, in  being  guilty  of  intentional 
rudeness.  But  they  are,  in  some 
measure,  driven  to  it  in  self-defence  : 
with  many  of  the  English  in  Calcutta, 
the  shoes  are  the  test  of  a  native*8 
gentility.  Those  who  are  polite  enough 
to  take  them  off  on  entering  a  gentle* 
man's  room,  are  supposed  to  be  poor 
people  of  an  inferior  rank;  while  those 
who  rudely  walk  in,  with  their  shoes 
on,  are  considered  as  native  gentle*. 
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is  now  the  fashion  to  style  the  native  gentlemen  of  India.  It 
first  begun  among  those  who  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  civilians  and  merchants,  by  lending  them  money,  and 
among  others,  who  employed  English  lawyers  to  conduct  suits  in 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  these  were  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
which  they  derived  from  their  wealth,  of  treating  their  superiors 
with  disrespect*.  Many  of  the  English,  who  were  so  treated^ 
were  not  aware  of  it,  from  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the 
country ;  and  those  who  were,  submitted  to  it,  in  consideration 
of  what  they  could  "  get  out  of  the  natives.""  But,  as  of  course, 
they  were  ashamed  to  own  that  they  submitted  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  meant  as  an  insult,  particularly  for  such  a  reason, 
they  laboured  to  persuade  their  countrymen  that  the  question 
was  one  of  no  importance ;  and  so  the  rudeness  has  risen  to  its 
present  height,  and  is  spreading  into  the  interior,  by  the  same 
means  which  introduced  it  into  Calcutta. 

I  hope  I  shall  neither  be  misunderstood,  nor  misrepresented  as 
one  who  wishes  to  inflict  any  degradation  upon  the  natives ;  the 
whole  tenour  of  my  papers  proves  the  contrary,  and  that  my 
desire  would  be,  whenever  his  individual  character  renders  him 
qualified,  to  place  any  native  on  an  equality  with  ourselves,  both 
in  social  intercourse,  and  in  political  rights.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  them  every  attention  and  civility;  all  I  expect  is  reciprocity; 
and  that,  when  I  visit  them,  as  I  take  off  my  hat,  so^  when 

• 

they  visit  me,  they  should  either  leave  their  shoes  at  the  door,  if 
they  wish  to  retain  their  own  customs,  or  uncover  their  heads,  if 
they  prefer  to  adopt  ours ;  in  short,  that  they  should  treat  an 
English  gentleman  with  as  much  civility  as  they  would  show 
towards  their  own  countrymen.  It  was  stated,  not  long  ago,  in 
the  public  prints,  that  the  present  Governor-General  had  inti- 
mated)  that  natives,  visiting  him  as  such,  must  comply  with  the 


men!  I  ftm  happy  to  see  the  old 
B^nstem  of  haughty  excluflion  on  the 
decline,  but  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
extteme  into  which  Lord  William 
Bentlnck  ran.  In  his  time,  natives 
Wete  invited  to  the  Gk>vemment-hou6e, 
who,  in  point  of  birth,  manners,  and 
education,  were  on  a  par  with  our,lower 


orders  of  clerks  and  shopkeepers'  ap* 
prentices.  The  rudenesses  which  these 
men  we^  guilty  of  towards  ladies 
were  subjects  of  loud  complaint         ' 

*  This  mode  of  displaying  that  pride 
and  rudeness  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
low  cowardly  nature  of  the  BeBgaleea 
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•  •  • 

fcustotn  of  taking  off  their  shoes ;  but  they  need  not  do  so  when 
attending  his  private  parties.  This,  surely,  must  be  a  mistake, 
for  I  cannot  imagine  that,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  native 
customs  and  ideas,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  would  have  given  any  such 
order;  but  if  the  statement  be  correct,  to  be  consistent  in  the 
abolition  of  the  common  forms  of  civility  and  respect,  a  notice 
should  be  issued,  that  when  Englishmen  wait  on  the  Governor- 
General,  they  are  expected  to  take  off  their  hats ;  but  that  when 
they  attend  Sir  C.  M.'s  private  parties  they  need  not  do  so.  My 
readers  may  imagine  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point 
in  question;  they  would  no  longer  think  so  if  they  knew  the 
Contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  natives,  even  by 
the  upstart  native  gentry  of  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  their 
neglect  of  these  common  forms  of  civility*. 

September  29thf  1835. 


No.  LXIIL 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

This  paper  will  contain  a  few  short  remarks  on  some  of  the 
customs  peculiar  to  this  country,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  several  impressions  and  opinions 
which  have  long  been  entertained  by  the  English,  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  trace  their  origin « 

The  most  prominent  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  belief  which  was, 
and  is  still,  generally  speaking,  retained  by  our  countrymen  of 
England,  of  the  great  wealth  of  India :  now,  the  fact  is,  that 
although  rich  in  tesources^  were  they  properly  developed,  India 
is,  and  always  has  been,  compared  with  England,  poor  in  money* 


•  The  very  native  who,  in  the  most 
obsequious  ttdrms,  had  been  falsely 
assuring  an  Englishman  that  the  cus- 
tom is  now  of  no  importance,  and 
is  neglected  amoAg  thenttelves^  will) 
among  his  countrymen,  boast  of  the 
^dBness  he  has  been  guilty  of.  ^  These 


English  dogs  are  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  d^ty;  why  I  walk 
into  Mr.  A.*s  or  Mr.  B,%  &c.,  house 
with  my  ishoes  on!** — are  the  Very 
words  fiometimelt  made  use  of  l^ 
them. 
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That  the  notion  of  Indian  wealth  should  have  obtained,  is  not, 
however,  very  extraordinary  (as  alluded  to  in  No.  XXXVII.), 
from  the  enormous  fortunes  accumulated  by  a  few  individuals, 
the  splendour  of  whose  appearance,  on  returning  to  England, 
caused  the  multitudes  of  unfortunate  beings  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  disease,  imprudence,  and  disappointment,  to  be  for- 
gotten. Other  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  customs  of  the 
country.  A  Hindu  who  has  an  income  of  100  (pounds)  a  year, 
would  probably  possess  shawls,  jewels,  and  gold  ornaments  to  the 
value  of  200/.  or  300/.  An  Englishman  with  a  similar  income 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  a  bit  of  gold  or  silver  in  his  possession, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  a  silver  watch  and  two  or  three  silver  spoons. 
The  wants  of  the  two  people  are  different.  The  Englishman  will 
be  found  living  in  a  good  house  of  masonry,  well  fitted  with  doors 
and  windows,  and  other  conveniences,  the  erection  of  which  cost 
200/.,  or  300/.,  and  containing  furniture  to  the  value  of  another 
100/.  The  food  of  the  Englishman  would  cost  40/.  or  50/.  a 
year,  and  the  rest  would  be  fully  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of 
clothes,  taxes,  doctors'*  bills,  and  other  necessary  items.  The 
native  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  would  live  in  a  house  not 
worth  above  20/.,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  of  his  furniture 
might  be  about  10/.  more,  the  interest  of  which,  at  10  per  cent., 
is  only  3/.  per  annum ;  20/.  would  supply  the  food  of  the  family  ; 
ordinary  clothes  and  other  items,  including  a  horse,  and  two  or 
three  servants,  would  cost  about  40/.,  total  63/., — ^leaving  a  surplus 
of  more  than  a  third,  which  would  be  spent  in  shawls,  jewels,  and 
ornaments  for  himself  and  family. 

Such  is  the  difference  of  the  style  of  living  among  the  natives 
of  England  and  those  of  India,  between  men  of  a  similar  income. 
It  is  partly  owing  to  the  climate,  partly  to  the  customs  of  the 
people.  The  former  enables  us  to  build  much  cheaper  houses, 
though  as  large  and  as  comfortable,  than  can  be  done  in  England; 
the  latter  enables  the  natives  to  dispense  with  various  articles 
which  habit  has  rendered  indispensable  to  us.  A  truckle  bed, 
two  or  three  quilts,  a  carpet  or  two  to  spread  on  the  ground  to 
sit  upon,  and  a  few  plain  brass  or  copper  vessels  to  cook  in,  and 
a  trunk  or  two,  are  all  that  the  native  thinks  requisite  for  his 
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comfort.  Our  tables,  chairs,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  other 
articles,  would  only  be  so  much  in  his  way.  All  these  things,  the 
English  on  their  first  arrival  in  India  do  not  consider;  they 
merely  observe  what  is  immediately  before  their  eyes ;  viz.,  a 
native  living  in  what  they  consider  a  miserable  mud  house,  with 
scarcely  any  furniture  or  comforts  about  him,  yet  possessed  of  so 
much  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  indications  of  wealth ; 
and  they  are  ready  at  once  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  a 
man  of  this  description  has  such  fine  shawls  and  jewels,  India 
must  be,  indeed,  a  land  of  riches. 

The  same  principle  pervades  those  of  large  incomes.     An 
Englishman  on  3000/.  a  year  would  spend  600/.  or  7OO/.  on  his 
table,  including  wines  and  other  luxuries ;  his  house  would  be 
filled  with  handsome  furniture,  to  the  value  of  8000/.  or  10,000/. ; 
and  large  sums  would  be  expended  on  the  education   of  his 
children ;  school  or  college  for  the  boys,  and  governesses,  French, 
music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  other  masters  for  his  girls.     A 
native,  with  a  similar  income,  knows  none  of  these  wants  and 
expenses.     He  would  like  a  fine  house,  but  would  care  little  about 
furniture.     100/.  a  year  would  supply  him  and  his  family  with 
food ;  a  tutor,  who  lived  in  the  house,  of  the  description  and  with 
about  the  remuneration  of  a  Scotch  Dominie^  would  teach  his 
sons  Persian  and  Sanscrit ;  and  the  rest  of  the  income  would  be 
spent  in  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  or  to  support  trains  of  elephants, 
horses,  and  followers  with  handsome  trappings  and  liveries ;  or  if 
the  individual  be  a  Hindu,  part  would  be  laid  by  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  brahmins  at  certain  festivals.     It  is  not   that   the 
native  has  no  wants  beyond  ''  a  grass  hut,  a  piece  of  plain  cloth 
for  clothing,  and  a  plantain  leaf  on  which  he  can  eat  his  dinner, 
consisting  of  a  little  rice,  oil,  and  pepper,''  as  was  formerly  asserted 
by  those  who  opposed  the  opening  of  the  trade ;  the  native  of 
India,  whether  Hindu  or  Moosulman,  is  as  fond  of  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  the  Englishman ;  only  his  ideas  as  to  what  these  con- 
sist in  are  very  different  from  ours.     As  to  food,  the  wealthy  of 
either  class  are  extremely  fond  of  ragouts  and  rich  artificial 
cookery;  but  all  the  articles  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  spices  and  condiments  requisite  for  their  high 
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seasoning}  are  cheap  in  India ;  and  wine,  which  makes  so  large  an 
item  in  the  expense  of  English  housekeeping,  natives  of  respect- 
ability do  not  drink,— the  efforts  of  our  collectors  to  promote 
dninkennessi  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  of  Government, 
having  hitherto  only  succeeded  with  the  lower  classes;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  by  no  means  yet  universal  among 

them. 

The  number  of  servants  entertained  in  India,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  every  fresh  arriver  from  England ;  this  is  partly  owing  to 
caste,  and  partly  to  the  custom  of  employing  manual  labour  for 
what  in  England  is  done  by  machinery.  In  English  houses,  for 
instance,  there  is  always  a  pump,  sometimes  two,  or  three,  if  there 
are  several  courts  or  yards  belonging  to  it,  besides  pipes  and 
ca^ks  for  conveying  water  into  different  parts  of  our  houses ;  here 
we  hire  a  servant  expressly  to  draw  water  for  the  use  of  the 
family  from  some  well  near  the  house.  In  England  we  buy  hay 
for  our  horses ;  in  India  a  servant  for  each  horse  is  kept,  to  collect 
grass  every  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  and  many  other 
English  conveniences  might  be  introduced  into  India ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  habits,  they  would  be  expensive,  and  not  answer 
our  purpose  better  than  the  existing  customs.  The  same  cause 
retards  improvement  in  these  as  in  more  serious  matters;  the 
absence  of  any  permanent  interest  in  the  country  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  and  the  constant  change  of  residence  to  which  we 
are  subject.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
of  Government,  who,  out  of  Calcutta,  form,  to  an  immense  extent, 
the  majority  of  the  English  population,  upon  the  average,  each 
does  not  remain  above  two  or  three  years  at  the  same  place ;  and 
during  their  nominal  residence,  they  are  constantly  liable  to  b^ 
marching  about,  at  which  times  they  live  in  tents:  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  merchants. 

With  regard  to  artificial  modes  of  raising  and  conveying  water, 
for  instance,  the  erection  of  a  pump,  which  is  in  England  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  would  here  involve  no  little  trouble  and 
expense,  still  more  would  be  required  to  induce  servants  at  large 
to  make  use  of  it,  and  dispense  with  the  water-carrier.  During 
the  periods  of  marching  about,  it  would  be  useless,  for  at  such 
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times  a  water-carrier  must  be  hired,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  r9« 
moval,  if  such  a  servant  were  not  attached  to  an  establishment! 
he  might  not  be  procurable  at  a  moment^s  warning.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  though  at  large  stations,  and 
in  pi^blic  establishments,  such  a  convenience  would  be  useful  and 
desirable,  yet  that,  in  private  families,  the  amount  saved  would 
scarcely  exceed  the  interest  of  the  money  spent  in  its  erection, 
without  calculating  all  the  trouble  which  would  attend  it ;  and 
besides,  whenever  the  individual  who  had  contrived  it  finally 
quitted  that  station,  the  principal  expended  would  be  entirely  lost. 

So  with  respect  to  the  grass-cutter :  in  all  towns  grass  may  be 
bought,  and,  perhaps,  for  less  (but  not  much)  than  the  amount  of 
the  man^s  wages ;  but  when  the  master  came  to  march,  the  same 
difficulty  would  be  felt*  In  the  country,  M  a  distance  from  the 
towns,  grass  is  not  to  be  bought,  unless  orders  are  previously 
issued  to  have  it  collected,  there  being  no  demand  for  such  an 
article ;  the  grass-cutter,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  the  ropes  and 
pegs  for  picketing  the  horse,  horse-cloths,  and  other  items,  early 
in  the  morning  of  every  day's  march,  (averaging  about  twelve 
miles,)  while  his  master  rides  the  stage,  followed  by  the  groom  oo 
foot,  who,  on  reaching  the  ground,  cleans  and  tends  the  horse, 
while  the  grass-cutter  cuts  and  brings  in  his  forage;  besides, 
when  the  cost  is  about  equal,  there  is  always  a  convenience  in  an 
extra  servant,  in  the  event  of  one  being  taken  ill. 

In  mechanical  labour,  great  improvements  might  be  made  by 
the  introduction  of  many  English  tools  and  inventions,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  habits  in  India,  it  is  extremely 
difiicult  to  bring  them  into  use.  Except  in  Calcutta,  and  one  or 
two  larger  stations,  there  are  no  architects,  coach-builders,  and 
other  roaster-workmen,  who  will  take  an  order,  complete  what  is 
required,  and  then  send  in  a  bill.  In  erecting  a  house,  every 
man  must  be  his  own  foreman,  buy  the  materials,  pay  the  work- 
men, and  superintend  the  work  himself.  In  making  up  furniture, 
the  same  must  often  be  done ;  or  if  a  workman  can  be  found  who 
knows  how  to  make  what  is  wanted,  it  will  generally  be  necessary 
to  make  him  an  advance  of  money  to  purchase  the  materials, 
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although  the  whole  cost  of  the  article  required  will  not  be  above 
fifty  rupees  (5/.) ;  so  poor  are  the  Indian  artisans. 

When  Englishmen  first  arrive  in  India,  and  see  the  inadequate 
tools  and  clumsy  mode  of  operation  generally  in  use,  they  con- 
stantly inquire  why  some  of  the  English  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  not  introduced  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  would  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Each  individual  is  not  always  building 
houses  or  making  up  furniture ;  the  necessity  only  happens  now 
and  then.  To  procure  implements  of  superior  manufacture  is 
beyond  the  means  of  the  workmen;  it  must  be  done  by  the 
employer;  the  expense  of  so  doing,  and  the  loss  of  time  and 
trouble  in  teaching  the  people  to  adopt  the  new  method,  would 
be  greater  than  the  gain  upon  a  single  occasion;  consequently 
every  man  contents  himself  with  allowing  his  workmen  to  proceed 
in  the  old  way,  obtains  what  he  wants,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  assert  that  improve- 
ments cannot  be  introduced  into  India,  but  tliat  it  will  require 
time,  and  a  considerable  change  of  customs  and  habits  both  among 
the  English  and  natives  before  the  end  can  be  effected ;  and  that 
little  will  be  done  until  the  people  become  less  poor  than  they 
now  are,  and  the  English  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  acquire 
their  respect  and  gain  an  influence  among  them.  The  Govern- 
ment, also,  must  lessen  its  extortions ;  and  we  should  practically 
show  the  advantages  of  what  we  wish  to  introduce,  which  can  never 
be  done  until  we  have  ourselves  a  permanent  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  shall  cease  to  be,  what  we  have  hitherto  been, 
a  race  of  foreign  rulers,  whose  sole  object  is  to  make  as  much 
money  as  we  can,  and  return  home.  The  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  introduce  improvements  into  India  have  been  singularly  un- 
successful. It  might  have  been  expected,  that  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishments  and  manufactories,  which  are  permanent, 
something  might  have  been  done ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  might,  had 
those  appointed  to  superintend  them  known  anything  of  the 
business  that  was  to  be  carried  on :  but,  after  perusing  No.  XXIX. 
of  these  papers,  my  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  why 
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SO  little  has  been  obtained  by  Government  influence.     We  have, 

indeed,  often  endeavoured  to  introduce  schemes  and  plans  unsuited 

to  the  country  and  people,  while  we  have  neglected  others  which 

would  be  practicable  and  useful  here  or  anywhere.     The  same 

remark  is  applicable  to  our  domestic  conveniences.      English 

readers  will  scarcely  believe,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  bell  to  call  the 

servants  scarcely  exists  in  India,  and  that  a  water-closet  is  not  to 

be  found ;  while  the  substitutes  for  these  conveniences  are  the 

most  vulgar,  clumsy,  and  offensive,  which  can  well  be  imagined. 

Conceive  an  English  lady,  calling  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 

''  Kooye  hye  ?^  (Who  is  there  ?)  and  receiving  no  answer,  the 

servants  being  all  asleep ;  going  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 

stumbling  over  a  half-dressed,   snoring  attendant  who  is  lying 

outside,  (in  order  that  he  may  be  within  call,)  and  who,  if  he 

keeps  awake,  is  a  sort  of  spy,  and  by  no  means  an  inattentive 

observer  of  all  that  passes  in  the  private  apartment  of  his  mistress. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  a  young  man  in  India,  he  is  perplexed 

with  the  large  number  of  servants  and  attendants  whom  he  finds 

it  customary  to  entertain,  and  with  the  various  and  respective 

duties  which  are  assigned  to  each.     It  requires  some  little  time 

to  understand  these  matters,  and  until  this  knowledge  is  acquired 

the  existing  customs  of  India  are  loudly  reviled,  and  comparisons 

drawn  between  the  idle,  lazy  natives,  and  the  "  one  good  English 

servant,''  who  will  wait  at  table,  clean  a  horse,  and  in  short  do  all 

that  he  is  wanted  for,  even  to  working  in  the  garden.     It  has 

already  been  observed,  that  such  customs  exist  in  England  only 

among  the  middling  classes  of  life,  or  where  the  establishment  is 

extremely  limited ;  but  that  in  families  of  rank  and  fortune,  there 

is  just  as  much  caste  as  among  the  servants  in  India;  wlien  a 

man,  however,  has  once  learnt  how  to  manage  the  latter,  there  is 

infinitely  more  comfort  to  be  obtained,  from  the  additional  number 

of  Indian  attendants,  than  from  the  much-vaunted  "  servant  of 

all  work^  at  home. 

It  is  true  the  latter  will  perform  the  various  duties  above 
enumerated ;  but  in  what  manner  ?  and  how  many  restrictions 
does  it  not  impose  upon  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
master  ?     He  wants  to  take  a  ride,  for  instance,  but  he  cannot 
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do  80  when  he  pleases.  Calculation  is  required :  he  dines  at  six, 
therefore  he  must  return  home  by  four,  that  the  servant  may  have 
time  to  clean  the  horse,  change  his  dress,  prepare  the  table,  and 
attend  at  dinner. .  If  he  wish  to  send  a  note  or  message,  he  can 
onl^  do  so  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  when  his  one  servant  is 
not  employed  in  household  duties.  In  India  how  different! 
Even  a  young  ensign  needs  make  no  such  calculations.  He  calls 
for  his  horse  when  he  pleases,  returns  at  any  hour  that  suits  him, 
and  finds  one  servant  ready  to  take  and  clean  his  horse ;  another 
waiting  with  a  change  of  clothes,  (for,  as  he  pays  a  fixed  sum  to  a 
washerman,  it  matters  not  whether  one  or  ten  suits  are  soiled,)  a 
third  to  serve  up  the  dinner,  a  fourth  to  wait  at  table,  a  fifth  to 
bring  water  for  bathing,  a  sixth  to  carry  a  message,  and  a  seventh 
to  sweep  the  house ;  and  the  expense  of  the  whole  is  not  more  than 
that  of  the  one  English  servant.  All  this  number  of  attendants 
has  an  imposing  sound,  and,  while  we  ridicule  the  absurd  notions 
which  people  at  home  form  of  an  Indian  life,  we  forget  that  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  many,  who,  although 
they  have  spent  years  in  India,  know  nothing  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  consequently  send  erroneous 
accounts  to  their  relations  in  England,  and  to  the  grandiloquent 
style  of  young  men  in  describing  their  establishments,  which  ace 
no  more  than  the  custom  of  the  country  requires ;  and  which, 
when  a  man  has  learned  how  to  govern  them,  contribute  much 
more  to  his  comfort  than  any  that  he  could  procure  on  a  similar 
or  even  a  considerably  larger  income  at  home. 

On  reading  the  accounts  of  ancient  travellers  in  the  East,  we 
are  often  surprised,  and  inclined  to  ridicule  the  accounts  of  the 
splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people :  yet,  a  little 
examination  will  show,  that  in  the  former  there  was  little  exag- 
geration, and  that  little  easily  accounted  for ;  while  on  the  latter, 
opinions  were  formed  from  superficial  appearances,  without  pene- 
trating further.  In  comparing  the  towns  and  cities,  for  instance, 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  almost  all  the  towns  in  England  which 
are  subjects  for  the  comparison  with  oriental  cities,  are  of  modern 
date,  or  the  scene  of  modern  improvements.  It  is  true  that 
the  regularity  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  houses  might  be,  gene- 
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rally  speaking,  greater  In  European  than  in  oriental  cities ;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  the  gloomy  climate  would 
detract  considerably  from  the  coup  (Tceil ;  and  for  a  general  view, 
it  is  probable  that,  a  century  ago,  there  was  not  a  street  in  Europe 
which  could  be  compared  with  the  "  Chandnee  Chok'^  of  Delhi, 
or  with  several  of  those  in  Jeypore.  Beckford's  description  of 
the  square  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  might  perhaps  most  nearly 
approach  it. 

Englishmen  in  general  are  little  aware  how  very  lately  it  is 
that  we  have  made  the  advances  in  civilization  which  are  now  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  while  the  natives  of  India,  have,  within  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  decidedly  retrograded.  Some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  our  roads  were  not  better  than  the  common 
unmade  tracks  now  visible  throughout  India :  coaches  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour :  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  stage  coach  from  London  to  Oxford  spent  two  days 
in  accomplishing  that  distance,  fifty-four  miles*  In  my  day,  the 
coach  from  London  to  Chertsey  was  never  less  than  four  hours 
on  the  road,  often  more,  which  is  but  twenty  miles.  Flying 
artillery  has  only  been  introduced  into  the  English  army  within 
the  last  forty  years :  Aurungzebe  had  that  description  of  force  in 
India  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  In  short,  while  the  English 
have  had  every  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  unfortunate  Indians  have 
met  with  every  discouragement.  The  breaking-up  of  the  Moghul 
empire  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  I707  was  the  first  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  immense  continent ;  which  was  further 
efiected  by  the  wars  of  different  nations  and  chiefs  for  supremacy; 
and  this  was  then  succeeded  by  a  government  of  foreigners,  whose 
principle  has  hitherto  been  to  make  what  temporary  profit  they 
can,  without  taking  the  interests  or  sufferings  of  the  people  into 
the  least  consideration.  Heedless  of  the  impoverishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  negligent  of  everything  which  might 
tend  to  promote  permanent  benefit,  unless  the  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  themselves  were  immediate,  each  successive  Governor 
and  local  functionary  consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  ^'It  will 
last  my  tiroe."^ 

BiTt  because  the  Indians  are  in  the  present  day  so  far  behind 
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US  in  arts  and  sciences,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  improvement,  were  circumstances  favourable  to 
them.  Complaints  are  made,  that  whatever  is  to  be  done,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  Government :  a  road,  a  school,  a  charitable  insti- 
tution :  every  thing  must  be  done  by  Gk)vemment !  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  In  England,  where  so  much  wealth  is  possessed  by 
the  community,  diffused  over  all  classes,  and  where  there  are  local 
authorities  to  superintend  them,  the  greatest  improvements  are 
planned  and  executed  by  private  individuals ;  but  in  India,  where 
the  Government  grasps  at  everything,  and  leaves  the  people  only 
a  bare  subsistence,  having  destroyed  almost  every  local  authority 
which  formerly  existed,  and  where  the  interests,  that  is,  the 
immediate  interests,  of  the  rulers  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  governed,  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  some  small 
part  of  what  is  taken  from  them  shall  be  expended  on  their 
benefit. 

October  5ih,  1835. 
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In  concluding  the  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  I  beg  to  oflfer  the 


following  remarks: — 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  observations  contained  in  this 
series  of  papers  is,  the  endeavour  to  lessen  the  overweening  esti- 
mate which  we  had  formed  of  our  Government  in  British  India. 
More  than  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  landed  in 
this  country ;  but  on  my  arrival,  and  during  a  residence  of  about 
t  a  year  in  Calcutta,  1  well  recollect  the  quiet,  comfortable^  iind 
:  settled  conviction,  which  in  those  days  existed  in  thie  miners  Bf  the 
;  ^English  population,  of  the  blessinffs  conferred  on  ttie  natives  of 
vladiaJby  the  estabjishmeni  or  the  EngHsh  rufej^  bur  supenority 
to  the  native  Governments  which  we  had  supplant^  ;'*iW 'excel- 
lent systeiii  tor  the  administraiipii  of  justice  wtiich  we  Bad  intro- 
duce< 
*  shiori 
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many  established  truths,  which  it  was  heresy  to  controvert. 
Occasionally,  I  remember  to  have  heard  some  hints  and  assertions 
of  a  contrary  nature,  from  some  one  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  the  storm  which  was  immediately 
raised  and  thundered  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  should  presume  to  question  the  established  creed,  was  almost 
sufficient  to  appal  the  boldest. 

Like  most  other  young  men  who  had  had  no  opportunities  of 
judging  for  themselves,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  imbibe 
the  same  notions;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
versal depravity  of  the  people;  which  was  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Being  appointed  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  shooting  and 
other  boyish  recreations  occupied  so  much  time  on  the  voyage  up 
the  river,  that  I  had  little  leisure  for  observation  or  inquiry 
which  could  lead  to  any  change  of  opinion;  unfortunately,  I 
imagined  that  nothing  interesting  or  instructive  could  be  gained 
from  any  communication  with  the  people,  and,  like  the  generality 
of  my  countrymen,  supposed  even  the  most  intelligent  native  to 
be  inferior  to  an  Englishman,  though  his  education  had  been  on 
the  lowest  possible  scale. 

rib*or  a  year  or  two  longer  I  entertained  similar  sentiments,  and 
possibly  might  have  retained  them  to  the  end  of  my  sojourn  in 
India,  had  I  continued  my  mode  of  life  at  that  period ;  residing 
at  a  large  English  station,  associating  entirely  among  my  country- 
men, and  holding  no  more  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
country  than  the  actual  demand  of  business  required.  But,  for- 
tunately for  myself,  I  was  sent  to  reside  alone  for  some  months  at 
Bullundshin,  an  out^station,  where  I  had  little  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and  where  I  was  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to  the 
opinions  of  respectable  natives,  from  utter  inability  to  form  a 
judgment  on  many  of  the  cases  which  were  brought  before  me. 
In  the  mean  time,  for  my  own  convenience,  I  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  language,  so  that  I  was  able  to  communicate  with    | 

the  people  without  the  aid  of  an  interpretgcu 

Prom  the  intercourse  which  thus  took  place,  I  was  enabled  to 
perceive  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  my  former  notions,  and 
soon  discovered,  that  though  the  natives  were  of  a  different  race 
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and  complexion  from  ourselves,  there  were  among'  them  men  or 
respectability  and  worthy  and  that,  with  regard  to  their  own 
country  and  concerns,  many  of  them  were  very  well  informed. 
I  also  reflected  on  the  expediency  of  not  depending  wholly  upon 
such  aid ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  in  official  situations  to  nmke 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  people ;  and  on 
the  very  poor  character  a  man  would  receive  for  intelligence,  if, 
dn  returning  to  England  after  many  years^  residence,  he  were 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  its  affairs  or  of  the  people. 

I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  people;  and,  becoming  more  familiar  with  their 
habits,  thoughts,  atid  opinions,  (which  I  soon  found  them  willing 
enough  to  communicate,)  I  perceived  a  strong  feeling  of  disaffec- 

.  tion  towards  the  British  government,  and  a  dislike  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  themselves  as  a  nation  ;  and,  generally  speaking  indeed,  as 
individuals.  This  impression  insinuated  itself  by  degrees  into  my 
mind,  which  was  naturally  by 'no  means  disposed  to  receive  it, 
all  my  previous  conceptions  having  produced  ideas  and  opinions 
quite  of  a  contrary  nature ;  still,  it  was  so  constantly  forced  upon 
my  notice,  directly  or  indirectly,  that,  in  spite  of  miyself,  the 

teuMOgtion  Was  irresij 

This  being  the  case,  an  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons  for  such 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  native  population,  was  the  natural 
result,  j  Well-founded  complaints  of  oppression  and  extortion,  on 
yiiie  part  both  of  Government  and  individuals,  were  innumerable. 
The  question  then  was,  why,  with  all  our  high  professions,  were 
not  such  evils  redressed?  This,  however,  X  was  assured,  was 
impossible  under  the  existing  system ;  and  I  was  thus  gradually 
led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  British- 
Indian  administration.  Proceeding  in  this,  I  soon  found  myself 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  people  both  towards 
our  government  and  to  ourselves.  1 1  would  have  been  astonishing, 
indeed*  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  fundanaental  principle  of  the 
English  had  been  to  make  the  whole  Indian  nation  subservient, 
in  6v6ry  possible  way,  to  the  interests  and  benefit  of  themselves. 

\  They  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit ;  every  successive  pro- 

jvinces  as  it  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  has  been  made  a  field  ibr 
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higher  exaction ;  and  it  has  always  been  our  boast,  how  greatly 
we  have  raised  the  revenue  above  that  which  the  native  rulers 
were  able  to  extort.  The  Indians  have  been  excluded  from  every 
honour,  dignity,  or  office,  which  the  lowest  Englishman  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept,  while  our  public  offices,  and,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  courts  of  justice,  have  been  sinks  of  every 
species  of  villany,  fraud,  chicane,  oppression,  and  injustice ;  to 
such  an  extent,  that  men,  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  property, 
and  whose  relations  have  been  murdered,  will  often  pay  large  sums 
to  the  police  to  prevent  investigation,  from  the  dread  of  beifig 
compelled  to  attend  one  of  our  courts,  even  in  the  character  of  a 
prosecutor  or  witness. 


^  (,  ^  *j>»^*' a^«  »  ^ 
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It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  boast  of  our  honesty  and  good 
intentions,  and  lay  the  blame  of  the  existing  evils  upon  our  native 
subordinates ;  the  authors  of  a  -system  which  produces  such  evils 
are  the  real  offenders.  But  even  granting  that  we  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  claim  the  above  attributes,  they  will  have  little 
effect  in  promoting  the  welfare  pf  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
Government  officers  are  selected^ to  rule  the  country,  and  to  fill 
the  highest  and  most  important^offices,  entirely  by  interest,  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  little  acquainted  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  people,  that  they  cannot  transact 
the  most  trivial  business  without  the  assistance  of  natives  to  read, 
and  write,  and  explain  for  them ;  our  practice  being,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  those  very  native  employis  such  pittances  for 
salaries,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  situations,  they  could  not 
accegtJrr^dfiymeJ^i  Mdthout  fioropromising  their,.h9ngsj|;y,_^,^^  ..^,  ^  ^^ 

^^/^  are  constantly  blaming  the  people  for  attempting  to  gain  \ 
their  ends,  good  or  bad,  by  bribery  to  those  of  their  own  country-  I 
men  who  are  in  office,  and  often  ridicule  them  for  supposing  it  | 
possible.      The  fault,  of  course,  must  not  be  charged  to  our   \ 
account :  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover,  that  wheri    \ 
bribery  exists,  something  must  be  wrong  in  the  system  of  admi- 
nistration ;  that  an  applicant  for  justice  would  be  delighted  to 
obtain  it  without  paying  for  it,  could  it  be  so  procured ;  that  the 
dignified  Engliish  .  functionaries,  from  their  ignorance  of  their 
duties,  and  of  the  native  customs  and  language,  are  often,  in    ^ 
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reality,  so  completely  held  in  leading-strings  by  their  native  sub- 
ordinates, that  a  bribe  to  the  latter  will  cause  the  most  infamous 
injustice  to  be  committed ;  and  that,  without  the  bribe,  redress, 
even  for  the  most  glaring  wrongs,  is  often  unattainabk./ 
L  AH  these  tiUCh^  aic  ujuch  too  mortifying  to  our  vanity  to  be 
for  a  moment  admitted ;  we  find  much  more  agreeable  modes  of 
solving  the  problem,  and  settle  the  question  by  quoting  the 
innate  roguery  of  the  natives.  This  is  the  inexhaustible  fund 
which  furnishes,  entirely  to  our  own  satisfaction,  all  explanations 
which  may  be  required  relative  to  anything  faulty  in  the  British 
administjE^tion. 
I  But  even  on  the  score  of  honesty,  we  rather  beg  the  question ; 

I       every  instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  poor  native,  taken 
\     from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  whose  pay  is  actually 
\     insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  is  blazed  abroad ;  we  forget  to 
I     notice  that  of  the  English  functionaries,  most  of  whom  are  bom 
1    in  that  rank  of  life  which  secures  a  good,  or,  at  least,  a  very  tole- 
\   rable  education,  and  who  receive  handsome  salaries  by  way  of 
\  securing  their  honesty]    Yet,  up  to  forty  years  since,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  was  scarcely  an  honest  man  m  the  service,  civil 
or  military ;  and  even  of  late  years,  ay,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  glaring  instances  of  corruption,  oppression,  and  extortion,  on 
the  part  of  English  functionaries,  which  have  been  proved,  and 
the  many  others,,  of  which,  though  legal  proof  be  wanting,  there 
is,  no  aapral  doubt,  Mrould  leave  us  little  to  boast  of,  when  we 
ponder  th(^  difference  of  rank  and  circumstances  ^  the  English 
^^d,  Ji9,\iy^empif>y4^  of  the  British-Indian  govemiineot.     Hlhe 
Ifi^jp^.w^e^Piay,  on  this  heads  indeed,  the  better,  lest,  we.  csdte- the 
|[^iitjy^  jbo.r/^torit  tipon  us;  they  hm^  us  more  in^lJAeic  power  tlian 
i^.iyo^ldiUe.^vi^  to.give  |hem  an  <^»{)ortunity  to  a^hibiti    ^  .-  > 

,Tb^  Ulttle^ oonsideration  we  have^  shown  to  their, feelii^tMd 

prej\]|{j^9A§»  ^  Mnipst  iQtal.  neglegt  .of  the  conuno^.  efHf^  o[ 

cfyjlity  or  ^tpn^Q^  thn, b^nutmr  and  supet^ojMie)Bs(.iof«.^tif 

]|^^i;i|;ij^i;s  ^nd  deporto;>en:(  towiar^s  tjiem,  i^otbi  in  fM&ai^t  md 

I  priv^te^  jnt^rcoi^ie,  bus  been  mgiS^t^  cause  of^  ailieiibting>  jihenr 

]  Tmd^  .fronv  1^,.  .which  J  hai»e  ;ft}i5Q^y,.fr^u^»tJy  iaUud«(ii;to. 

^  Our,ppii)i9ij  pf,  ij^ek  degenerapy,  qpcr^ptia(^.ftn^Mdq[|r9Arit9^4ttt8 
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been  loudly  and  universally  proclaimed,  careless  of  the  effectf 
which  it  must  have  produced  upon  them.  We  have,  indeed, 
almost  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Muhammed,  and  adoptee 
the  tone  in  which  the  Turkish  Osmanli  are  accustomed  to  addres 
the  unfortunate  Franks,  who  should  in  any  way  presume  t 
intrude  upon  their  dignity  or  pleasure ;  and  for  all  this  sum  o 
offences  against  them,  both  national  and  individual,  what  benefits 
have  been  conferred  upon  them  to  balance  the  amount  ?  Partial 
security  from  foreign  invasion  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum  total. 

As  my  conviction  upon  all  these  points  he^Smf^S^n^^^STmore 
established,  I  began  to  make  memoranda  of  what  I  saw  and 
heard.  The  notes  from  which  these  letters  have  been  composed 
were  written  several  years  ago ;  but  every  opportunity  has  been 
since  taken  to  increase  the  information  then  acquired  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  a  visit  to  England  within  the  last  few  years 
was  of  use  in  enlarging  my  views  of  society  and  human  nature^ 
by  enabling  me  to  observe  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
my  own  countrymen.  „^__ 

frhe  summary  is,  that  the  BrTtish-Indtan  gSveramentlias  beenJ 
practically,  one  of  the  most  extortionate  and  oppressive  that  evcB 
existed  in  India;  one  under  which  injustice  has  been,  and  ma3[ 
be  committed,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  individuals,  prof 
vided  the  latter  be  rich,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  unde^ 
which,  redress  from  injury  is  almost  unattainable;  the  conse-^ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  we  are  abhorred  by  the  people,  who| 
would  hail  with  joy,  and  instantly  join,  the  standard  of  any  powers 
whom  tfaeg  thought  strong  enough  to  occasion  our  downfall.  \ 
Some  acknowledge  this,  and  observe  that  it  is  tlie  unavoidable 
result  of  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke.  That  this  is  correct 
regarding  a  government  comliicted  on  the  principles  which  have 
hitherto  actuaited  us,  is  too  lamentably  true;  but  had  the  welfare 
of  Ihe'pecjpte  been  our  object,  a  very  different  course  would  have 
been  adopted,  and  very  d^erent  results  would  have  followed; 
for  again  and  again  I  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum* 
0taiice.it8&lf  of  our  beiiig  foreigners  of  diRbrent  cdour  and  faith, 
^at  should  poeasion  the  people  to  hate  us  i  we  may  thank  our- 
advee  for 'having'made  their  feelings  towards  us  what  they  are.    . 
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How,  indeed,  is  it  possible,  after  the  treatment  they  have 
received,  that  our  goTemment,  or  ourselves,  should  be  popular 
with  them?  They  have  dark  complexions,  certainly,  but  are 
they,  therefore,  not  human  beings  P  Have  they  not  the  common 
feelings  of  human  nature?— -And  yet  we  are  pleased  to  assert, 
that  they  rejoice  in  a  government  by  which  they  are  trodden  to 
the  dust,  and  oppressed  more  than  by  any  of  their  foreign  rulers ; 
that  they  entertain  feelings  of  affection  and  regard  towards  those 
who  treat  them  with  insult  and  contempt,  and  that  they  hold 
those  in  reverence  and  respect,  who  too  often  exhibit  the  extreme 
of  meanness,  when  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Those  natives  who  have  money  and  wealth  at  their  disposal 
have  not  yet  found  the  English  backward  in  cringing  and  flattery, 
or  even  unwilling  to  receive  disrespect  and  insult,  provided  any- 
thing is  to  be  got  by  it.  The  instances  of  this  nature  are  so 
frequent  and  notorious,  that  their  occurrence  is  perfectly  astonish- 
ing, and  that  Englishmen  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  should  be 
guilty  of  such,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  two  reasons  :— 
First,  that  the  little  intercourse  that  exists  between  the  English 
and  natives  aiFords  a  tolerable  security  from  the  chance  of  detection 
on  the  part  of  the  former ;  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
it  is  wholly  disregarded—"  Who  cares  what  they  think  ?^^— -and 
secondly,  many  a  man  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that 
even  if  he  does  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  in 
India,  he  will  soon  return  to  England,  where  no  one  will  know 
•anything  that  has  happened.  In  Anglo-Indian  society,  to  say 
that  such  an  one  (of  those  holding  the  highest  situations)  is  *<  on 
a  rajah-hunting  tour,*"  (by  which  is  meant  that  he  is  going  on  a 
roimd  of  visits  to  native  chiefs,  in  order  to  get  as  many  valuable 
presents  as  possible,)  excites  no  astonishment,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  but  little  disgust.  And  while. we  have  nothing  to  afford 
thism  in  assistance  of  their  festivals  and  amusements,  wie  do  not 
hesitate  to  solicit  them  to  subscribe  to  our  racing  and  steain 
ftmds.  Many,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  said,  have  not  scrupled  to 
use  their  official  influence  to  oblige  them  to  do  so. 

But  it  will  probably  be  asked,  if  such  be  the  red  character  of 
our  Government,  and  if  thi*  be  a  corr^t  deKneatton  of  theprivat^ 
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and  official  conduct  of  individuals,  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  us,  both  nationally  and  individually,  how  is  it,  that,, 
although  so  many  English  have  visited  India  during  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years,  such  erroneous  notions  should  prevail?  while  I 
shall  probably  be  taxed  with  presumption  in  expressing  opinions 
so  contrary  to  those  generally  received.  The  chief  reasons  have 
been  more,  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  these  papers ; 
viz.,  the  distance  which  most  of  the  English  maintain  towards 
the  people,  their  general  ignorance  of  the  native  language  and 
customs,  and  their  individual  vanity  and  self-love.  Surrounded 
by  a  few  unprincipled  dependants,  whose  illicit  gains  arise  from 
the  existing  system  of  misgovernment,  we  listen  with  complaisance 
to  the  pleasing  voice  of  flattery,  and  are  loth  to  break  the  charm« 
Some  few,  indeed,  were  not  deceived.  They  opened  their  eyes, 
and  observed  what  was  going  on  around  them;  but  still, 'while 
they  found  themselves  so  greatly  in  the  minority,  they  were 
reluctant  to  advance  their  opinions,  and  as  to  giving  them  expres- 
sion in  print  in  India,  the  consequence  would  have  been  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  prospects  for  life.  In  England,  certainly, 
there  was  no  such  check ;  but  how  few  returned  to  England ! 
and  of  these,  how  small  a  proportion  retained  any  interest  about 
India !  while  the  very  few  who  did  so,  usually  looked  forward  to 
a  seat  in  the  Direction,  to  obtain  which,  the  expression  of  such 
sentiments  must  be  rigidly  eschewed. 

Still,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  some  have  spokeji  out.  In 
various  works  published  by  individuals,  and  in  ofiicial  documents 
printed  by  orders  of  Parliament,  some  of  them  long  since,  will  be 
found  matter  amply  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
on  our  British-Indian  government  which  are  expressed  in  these 
papers. 

Little  effect,  however,  has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  barrier 
opposed  by  our  national  and  individual  vanity,  and  by  the  pre- 
judice of  albocracy,  has  not  yet  been  surmounted.  In  vain  h«0 
the  voice  of  truth  been  uttered.  Those  works  which  descant  on 
the  inferiority  of  the  natives  and  on  British  excellences,  find 
favour  in  our  sight;  white,  on  meeting  with  a  true  picture  of 
what  has  happened,^  wd  still  cootitiues  to  exist,  we  shut  the  book 
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in  disgust)  and  exclaim  against  the  prejudiced,  absurd,  and  erro- 
neous views  of  the  writer. 

There  is  no  want  of  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
this.  Ask  a  first-rate  collector  whose  native  officers  are,  with  his 
private  sanction,  (for,  of  course,  he  must  not  appear  in  the  affair,) 
flogging  and  starving  unfortunate  wretches  to  extort  the  last 
farthing,  if  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  considered  ? 
He  will,  perhaps,  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  exclaim,  **  But  were  they  not  ten  times  worse  off 
under  their  own  rulers  ?  They  have  now  the  protection  of  the 
English  government ;  such  a  blessing  is  enough  fbr  them ;  let 
them  pay  for  it,  and  be  thankful.""  And  while  he  expresses  these 
sentiments,  his  private  thoughts  will  often  be,  "  Are  they  not 
generally  subject  to  the  nation  which  gave  me  birth  ?  Moreover, 
is  not  the  district  under  discussion  placed  in  my  charge  ?  Is  it 
possible  they  can  be  better  off?*" 

This  is  not  exaggeration.  With  a  rare  exception,  whenever  a 
civilian  or  military  officer  asserts  the  excellence  of  the  British 
Government,  if  called  on  for  proofs^  he  almost  invariably  and 
instantly  reverts  to  his  own  management  of  his  awn  district,  of 
his  own  regiment,  of  his  own  troop  or  company,  or  of  his  own 
servants,  which,  in  his  opinion  are  next  to,  if  not  quite  perfection ; 
and  hints,  by  way  of  evidence  of  his  success,  the  respect  he 
receives  from  the  people.  We  have  hitherto  drawn  our  own 
portraits  from  the  reflection  of  our  own  mirrors ;  the  natives  are 
beginning  to  draw  them  as  they  are  exhibited  in  a  less  brilliant 
medium. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  seemed  to  justify 
another  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  to  what  I 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  there 
were  several  reasons  suggesting  that  this  should  be  done  by  a 
series  of  statements  periodically  made,  rather  than  by  a  solitary 
work,  which  would  probably  share  the  fate  of  those  already  given  to 
the  world.  People  in  England  naturally  take  their  ideas  of  India 
from  those  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  country.  It  would 
be  to  little  purpose  to  publish  a  work  in  England  which  nineteen-* 
twentieths  of  thosjs  who  came  ^m  India  would  pronounce  to  be 
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erroneous.  The  attempt  to  enlighten  Englishmen  on  the  subject 
of  British.Indian  government  must  be  first  made  in  India,  for 
constantly-recurring  statements  must,  in  some  degree,  awaken  the 
attention,  and  induce  some  to  inquire  and  judge  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  I  had  not  leisure  to  compose  a  regular  work,  nor, 
indeed,  had  I  any  idea  at  first  of  doing  more  than  addressing  a 
series  of  letters  to  one  of  the  Indian  newspapers.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  but  I  at  least  claim  the  merit  of 
good  intentions,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  both  my  own  countrymen 
and  the  people  of  India.  There  can  be  but  little  pleasure  in 
detracting  from  one^s  own  countrymen  and  associates,  but  no  man, 
thinking  and  feeling  as  I  have  done,  could  remain  silent,  unless 
his  sense  of  duty  were  blunted  ;  no  man  could  contemplate  the 
immense  mass  of  misery  and  ruin  which  will  infallibly  resuk  from 
the  infatuation  in  which  we  are  enveloped,  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  British-Indian  government  and  our  tenure  in  this  country, 
without  lifting  up  his  hand  or  his  pen  to  avert,  if  possible,  such 
awful  consequences. 

That  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  papers  should  be  declared 
erroneous  and  offensive ;  that  they  should  be  scouted  and  scorned, 
as  they  have  been  by  many,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Few  people  like  to  have  their  self-love  mortified, 
or  will  willingly  subscribe  to  their  own  or  their  country's  mis- 
conduct, and  fewer  still  know  anything  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  people.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  not  dealt  in 
mere  assertion  and  declamation.  From  the  very  laws  enacted  by 
the  Government,  from  the  orders  issued  by  the  superior  courts 
and  boards,  from  the  official  minutes  of  functionaries  of  the  highest 
rank  and  talent, — from  these  sources  alone  has  enough  been  quoted 
in  these  papers  to  prove,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  all  that 
n  asserted  of  the  extortionate  and  oppressive  nature  of  our 
rule  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical  facts  Which  have  repeatedly 
been  brought  to  notice.  Unpalatable  and  offensive  as  the  result 
may  be,  let  these  documents  and  facts  be  disprov^,  before  the 
opinions  and  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  them  are 
Teiccted  " 

{ In  support  of  their  accuracy  I  can  appeal  even  to  the  local^ 
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GoTernment  and  Court  of  Directors.     They  have  always  had  a 

tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  real  truth.     There  cannot  be  a  stronger 

proof  of  this,  than  the  great  anxiety  which  prevailed,  and  the 

I  strenuous  effortb  which  have  all  along  been  made,  to  prevent  the 

/  ingress  into  India  of  all  Europeans  except  those  in  the  service  of 

I  Government,  and  to  crush  the  freedom  of  the  press.    Even  the 

I   liberal  members  of  Parliament  always  allowed  that  a  free  press 

was   incompatible  with  our  system  of  government  in   India. 

Doubtless  it  was  because  the  British  government  was  evil  and 

oppressive.     No  good  government  ever  need  fear  the  freedom  of 

the  press.     For  the  same  reason  English  settlers  were  excluded. 

They,  it  was  well  known,  would  not  submit  to  the  injustice  and 

extortion  which  was  practised  with  the  patience  and  resignation 

of  the  poor  natives,  but  would  expose  the  abuses  which  existed, 

by  their  remonstrances  and  resistance.  / 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  have  been  rather  flattered  than 
annoyed  by  the  indignation  which  these  letters  have  at  times 
excited.  It  is  the  very  fidelity  of  the  picture  that  has  given  so 
much  offence.  As  Mrs.  Butler  observes,  in  commenting  on  the 
efiect  of  Mrs.  TroUope'^s  strictures  on  American  manners  and 
society,  "  Lies  do  not  rankle  so." 

The  great  object  has  been  to  rouse  attention  to  the  subject  in 
India,  and  to  promote  inquiry  on  the  spot.  The  apathy  and 
listlessness  of  the  Anglo-Indians  has  long  been  proverbial.  It 
exhibits  itself  in  its  strongest  light  on  Indian  affairs,  except  on 
such  points  as  immediately  concern  their  individual  interests*  In 
Indian  society,  a  man  who  should  start  any  point  of  Indian  affairs 
as  a  topic  for  conversation,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  considered 
a  boref  and  almost  all  literature  or  information  on  the  subject  is 
thrown  aside  as  dull  and  tasteless ;  indeed,  it  would  be  hardly 
too  severe  to  assert,  that,  in  Calcutta,  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  cargo  of 
Yorkshire  hams,>*^herroetically-8ealed  salmon  or  raspberry  jam, 
*-«  squabble  between  two  fiddlers  at  the  theatre,  and  the  con- 
sequent  postponement  of  an   opern^  would  create  a  greater 


•  A  few  yean  ago,  in  consequence 
of  an  event  of  this  nature,  for  such  it 
was  deemed  in  Calcutta,  almost  the 


whole  society  of  that  city,  the  Go- 
vemess-Genei*al  not  excepted,  was 
divided  into  two  ikctions. 
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sensation  than  the  rebellion  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  north-western 
provinces ;  and  at  the  country  stations,  a  public  dinner,  a  race, 
or  the  curtailment  of  some  petty  item  of  an  Englishman'^s  salary, 
would  be  thought  far  more  important  than  a  measure  on  which 
depended  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions. 

But  such  supine  indifierence  will  not  be  much  longer  tolerated, 
and  a  time  is  come  when  a  change  is  indispensable.  Most 
readily  and  joyfully  do  I  allow  that  a  revolution  has,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  feelings  of 
the  Anglo-English,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  papers. 
Government,  too,  is  beginning  to  perceive,  and  even  to  declare, 
that  India  cannot  be  governed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
English  rulers ;  that  the  interests  of  the  people  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  and,  in  some  measure,  they  have  acted 
accordingly.  The  people,  also,  who  have  long  been  sensible  of 
our  faults,  are  now  beginning  to  discuss  them  with  tolerable 
freedom ;  and,  what  is  more,  to  calculate  our  strength  and  means 
of  maintaining  our  present  position.  Unless,  however,  we  move 
much  faster  in  the  path  of  duty,  we  must  inevitably  share  the 
fate  of  the  French  monarchy  and  its  infatuated  nobility  in  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  too  late  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  and  to 
render  the  British  rule  a  real  blessing  to  the  people ;  nor  shall 
we  fail  to  hear  it  acknowledged  as  such  by  them,  provided  we 
vnll  only  perform  the  natural  and  obvious  duty  of  every  Govern- 
ment,—promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  I  confess  that  I 
entertain  little  hope  of  the  establishment  of  our  Indian  Empire 
on  a  solid  foundation,  until  those  who  compose  its  rulers  have 
some  permanent  interest  in  the  country. 

November,  1835. 

P.  S. — English  readers  will  be  startled  at  the  constant  charge 
of  oppression  and  other  misconduct  brought  against  the  English. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  anecdotes  already  brought  foirward, 
I  beg  to  adduce  the  following,  in  illustration. 

Haughty  Supekciliousness.— The  Rajah  (King)  of  Nagpoor 
was  induced,  by  the  solicitations  of  the  English  resident  (envoy). 
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to  make  a  road,  and  keep  it  watered,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
English  officers  quartered  in  that  city,  to  enable  them  to  drive 
out  of  an  evening  to  take  the  air.    At  that  time  of  the  day,  in 
order  that  the  grandee  dignity  of  the  English  might  not  suffer 
the  mortification  of  treading  upon  the  same  ground  with  natives, 
armed  men  were  stationed  to  prevent  any  native  from  presuming 
to  pass  along  the  road.    Natives  of  the  highest  rank  were  ordered 
off  in  the  rudest  way ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  Rajali  himself, 
when   attempting  to  pass,  was  so  treated.     What  would  be 
thought,  in  Europe,  if  an  independent  king  were  so  treated,  in 
his  own  capital,  by  a  foreign  envoy ! 

At  Khanpoor,  the  English  subscribe  to  water  a  part  of  the 
road  on  which  they  drive  of  an  evening.  Although  this  is  the 
public  high-road  through  the  station,  two  cavalry  videttes  are 
stationed  at  each  end  of  the  watered  part,  to  prevent  natives 
driving  over  it,  for  fear  they  should  come  <^  between  the  wind 
and  the  nobility^^  of  the  English.  Natives  are  obliged  to  wait 
for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  English  have  left  the  spot,  or  to 
go  a  considerable  way  round.  This  practice  has  existed  for 
several  years,  and  is  maintained  at  the  present  day. 

Oppression. — ^An  English  functionary  was  stationed  at  a  remote 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  leavened  bread,  hired  a  baker 
from  the  civilized  part  of  the  country  to  accompany  him.  Afta: 
some  time,  the  baker,  not  finding  the  place  agree  with  him,  asked 
for  his  discharge :  on  which  the  English  magistrate  put  him  in 
gaol,  and  kept  him  for  a  considerable  time  there,  obliging  him  to 
bake  bread  every  day. 

ExToETTON.— A  crack  collector  once  placed  one  man  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  and  shut  another  up  without  food,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  promise  to  pay  a  high  rent.  . 

CoAEUPTiON. — ^Not  many  years  ago,  an  c^cer  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building  departoient,  was  in  the  habit,  without 
my  hesitation,  of  boosting  of  the  sums  of  vhieh  he  had  cheated 
the  Government :  his  exjnressioa  usually  was,  ^*  I  have  done 
John  Company  for  to  mudi   this  morning.'*     It   is  generally 
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said  that  three  fortunes  have  been  made  by  as  many  individuals, 
who,  successively,  were  intrust^  with  the  disbursement  of  the 
money  necessary  to  construct  the  road  between  Calcutta  and 
Benares. 

For  the  truth  of  some  of  these,  I  myself  can  vouch ;  and  the 
others,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  upon  the  authority  from 
which  I  heard  them.  Still  it  will  be  said,  they  are  but  solitary 
instances;-— to  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  many  solitary 
instances  make  a  whole;  that  many  have  been  adduced  in  these 
papers; — and  that  hundreds  more  might  be  adduced.  But 
grant  the  objection, — ^nay,  grant  that  the  whole  of  them  are 
untrue,— these  anecdotes  are  related  among  the  English,  either  as 
good  jokes,  or  as  illustrations  of  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
towards  the  natives.  The  instance,  of  the  crack  collector,  under 
the  head  of  extortion,  was  one  day  related  by  a  lady  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  India,  not  with  the  slightest  expression 
of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  collector,  but  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid^  as  an  illustration  of  the  roguish  character  of  the 
natives,  which  obliged  the  public  officers  to  have  recourse  to  such 
measures,  in  order  to  realize  the  just  dues  of  Government.  What 
must  the  sentiments  of  the  English  in  India,  either  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  morality,  or  civility  to  the  people,  be,  when  such 
anecdotes  are  currently  related  in  society,  with  such  feelings? 
See  further.  Appendix  B.,  "  Character  of  a  Commissioner.*' 
When  this  appeared,  there  were  seven  commissioners  in  esse,  in 
the  Upper  Provinces;  and  three  who  had  just  vacated  the  office. 
Of  these  ten,  no  less  than  four  were  selected  as  being  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to,  by  the  society  in  which  they  respectively 
moved :  the  acquaintances  of  each  asserting  that  the  picture  was 
so  correct  that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
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A. 

NarraHve  of  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Peer  Buhh^  a  Weaver,  in  the 
Village  of  Furyadpoor,  in  the  District  ofNahukkee. 

On  the  15tli  of  Februwy  last,  I,  the  unfortunate  Peer  Buksh,  bad  my 
bouse  robbed ;  the  manner  was  this :  after  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  the  village  watchman,  having  gone  his  rounds,  had  retired  to  rest, 
J  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  at  one  end  of  my  house,  and,  suspecting 
thieyes,  got  up  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  saw  that  several  people  had 
got  into  my  house,  though  the  door  was  still  shut,  and  that  they  were 
engaged  in  emptying  my  chest,  in  which  was  contained  a  newly-wov© 
web  of  cloth,  and  all  the  money  I  possessed,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
shouted  lustily  for  my  neighbours  to  come  to  my  assistance,  Kulloo 
Khan,  Moorad  Ali,  Sheikh  Hingan,  and  one  or  two  others,  made  their 
appearance.  In  the  mean  time  the  thieves  had  been  consulting  with 
themselves  what  to  do;  and  I,  watching,  observed  that  they  were 
busy  passing  my  things  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  by  which  they  had 
entered.  To  save  my  property,  I  foolishly  ran  to  the  spot,  and  was 
immediately  saluted  by  a  stroke  from  a  sword,  which,  grazing  my 
temple,  fell  on  my  shoulder.  My  neighbours  were  running  up  to  my 
assistance,  but  the  man  with  the  sword,  rushing  towards  them,  and 
bitting  Kulloo  Khan  and  Sheikh  Hingan  aslight  cut  each,  they  fell  back, 
and  the  thieves  escaped  with  the  booty.  Presently  our  good  old  mundul 
(village  chief)  Sadoo  Meajle,  hearing  the  scuffle,  came  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  Our  first  intention  was  to  go  to  the  police  to  give 
information  of  what  had  passed ;  but  our  friend  Sadoo,  remembering 
former  occurrences,  dissuaded  us,  sapng,  ^^  What  is  p8«t  is  gone ;  we 
know  what  has  been,  but  who  knows  the  future:  why  bring  on 
certain  trouble,  seeking  an  uncertain  remedy  ?  Has  not  our  landlord 
told  us  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid  trouble,  we  must  shun  the  Company's 
servants?  better  remain  quiet,  and  what  will  come,  will  come." 
Edified  by  this  advice,  we  dropped  all  intention  of  complaint,  and,  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  we  retired  again  each  to  his  resting-place.    The  hole 
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by  wHich  the  thieves  had  entered  was,  unfortunately,  noticed  by  some 
persons,  who  mentioned  it  to  the  watchmen  at  the  police-office ;  the 
watchmen  repeated  the  story  to  the  police-inspector  (thanadar,)  who 
presently  came,  accompanied  by  four  policemen,  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
I  was  called  on  to  say  why  I  had  not  reported  the  breaking  of  my 
wall  at  the  police,  desired  to  report  all  that  had  happened,  whom  I 
suspected,  and  who  had  come  to  my  assistance.  No  sooner  had  I 
mentioned  the  latter,  than  the  constables  were  despatched  to  fetch 
them  to  the  spot.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  idea  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  mind  of  the  inspector ;  he  said  I  was  his  enemy,  all  the  people  of 
the  village  were  his  enemies,  and  this  was  a  concerted  plot  to  bring 
disgrace  on  him.  He  really  believed  there  had  been  no  robbery, 
but  it  was  our  plan  to  say  I  had  been  robbed,  so  that,  if  the  thieves 
could  not  be  traced,  he  might  be  punished.  He  ordered  me  to  give 
him  a  list  of  the  articles  said  to  have  been  taken  away ;  and  told  me 
that,  imless  I  would  say  who  had  them,  I  should  certainly  be  punished. 
The  poor  old  mundul  (village  chief)  was  one  of  the  first  who  arrived, 
shoved  along  by  a  constable,  but  wrapped  up  in  the  shawl  in  which 
he  had  been  sleeping.  He  was  immediately  sharply  questioned  by 
Bahadoor  Khan,  the  inspector :  his  statement  being  the  same  as  mine, 
the  enraged  functionary  swore  he  was  in  the  plot,  ordered  him  to  be 
stripped,  and  the  rattan  to  be  applied  to  his  back.  The  old  man  appealed 
to  me  for  having  brought  him  into  this  trouble,  which  was  immediately 
noted  by  Bahadoor  Khan,  as  confirming  his  accusation ;  Moorad  Ali 
came  next,  and  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  their  wrappers  being 
retained  by  .the  policemen  as  proofs,  I  suppose,  of  their  guilty  con- 
nivance with  me.  Then  came  Sheikh  Hingan,  but  his  cut  and  my 
wound  were  mere  tricks,  and  only  proved  the  determined  nature  of  our 
plot.  At  length,  however,  he  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
desired  the  mundul  to  bring  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
that  he  might  inquire  if  any  one  could  assist  in  tracing  the  thieves; 
twenty  or  thirty  came  at  once :  the  rest,  seeing  the  marks  on  the 
mimdul's  back,  walked  out  of  the  way,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
fields.  Several  suggestions  were  offered,  but  nothing  satisfactory ;  at 
last,  having  levied  two  rupees  as  a  fee  to  the  police,  from  those  who 
had  experienced  their  civility,  the  inspector  withdrew,  leaving  me,  the 
sufferer,  and  my  friends,  under  charge  of  the  remaining  two.  By  the 
advice  of  the  good  mundul,  we  suffered  in  silence,  remaining  without 
food  or  refreshment  of  any  kind  till  evening,  when  our  worthy  protector 
left  us.    Thus  passed  the  16th.    On  the  17th  we  were  all  taken  to  the 
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police-station  in  the  morning,  and,  after  having  been  there  detained  till 
evening,  were  dismissed,  on  payment  of  the  usual  fee.     On  the  18th 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  again  on  the  19th.     On  the  20th 
we  were  only  required  to  pay  one  rupee  fee,  without  being  taken  to 
the  station-house.     On  the  21st,  we  were  ordered  to  accompany  some 
constables  to  the  village  of  Panchpara  to  search  the  house  of  a  suspected 
person  for  the  stolen  articles,  and  nothing  having  been  found,  were 
afterwards  taken  to  the  station-house,  and  discharged,  on  payment  at 
the  usual  fee.     On  the  22nd  we  were  told  that  the  proof  was  now 
clear  against  us, — ^that  we  must  go  to  the   magistrate's  station  ai 
Nahukkee  to  stand  our  trial.     We  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  inspector, 
and  told  him  our  families  must  starve,  if  deprived  of  the  support  of 
our  daily  labour :  we  never  intended  to  make  any  complaint  against 
him,  and  never  should  report  the  robbery  that  had  taken  place, — ^he 
might,  therefore,  let  us  remain  in  peace,  without  fearing  any  injury 
from  us. .  He   required  us  to  give  him  a  proof  of  our  sincerity,  by. 
signing  a  confession  that  no  robbery  had  occurred,  by  building  up  the 
broken  wall,  and  by  paying  him  forty  rupees  for  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance we  had  given  him.     "We  replied  that  we  had  not  so  much  money, 
but  should  endeavour  to  get  it  from  our  landlord,  the  owner  of  the 
village,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  two  days*  journey.     Considering 
us  to  be  in  a  complying  humour,  he  seemed  pleased,  and  allowed  us 
to  depart.     We  had   then  a   consultation    together,  when   the   old 
mundul  told  us  that  he  could  no  longer  advise  us  to  submit  to  such 
hardships;    that  we  must  complain  to  the  magistrate,   who  would 
certainly  give  us  redress,  and  remove  the  inspector,  after  which  we 
shotdd  have  a  chance  of  better  treatment  from  his  successor.     We 
approved  the  advice,  and  set  forth  with  the  mundul's  brother,  and 
several  other  friends,  for  Nahukkee,   sending,  at  the  same  time,   a 
deputation  to  the  landlord,  praying  for  his  advice  and  assistance.    Next 
day  we  were  joined  by  some  of  the  villagers,  who  reported  that,  as 
aopn  as  our  absence  was  ascertained,  the  people  of  the  police-station  had 
seized  everything  belonging  to  us  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  even 
attacked  other  people  for  conniving  at  our  departure.     We  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand ;  for 
though  the  magistrates  could  not  see  and  prevent  such  things,  they 
would  certainly  punish  the  perpetrators,  when  brought  forward.     On 
the  24th,  we  inquired  when  the  magistrate  was  to  be  seen,  as  we  had 
a  matter  of  grievance  to  represent  to  him ;  but  we  were  told  we  must 
wait,  as  he  had  important  matters  in  hand,  and  would  not  then  be 
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troubled  with  other  ^tiagB.  We  then  sent  ft  seooiid  meMige  to  the 
owner  of  our  village,  8a3riii|{  that  we  oould  neitiier  pay  the  money 
required  by  the  police- inspector,  nor  obtaki  protection  from  the  magi- 
strate, and  must,  therefore,  quit  the  village  altogether,  Unless  he  oould 
find  some  remedy.  la  reply,  he  desired  us  to  perseT^e,  and  not 
submit  to  the  unjust  requisition  of  the  inspector,  and  that  he  would 
assist  in  paying  our  expenses.  Thus  enoouraged,  we  again  detnanded 
access  to  the  magistrate,  but  were  turned  away  by  his  servants,  who 
told  us  that  one  day  in  the  week  was  set  apart  by  the  magistrate  for 
hearing  of  petitions,  and  we  must  wait  till  that  came  round.  This 
would  have  required  a  ftirther  delay  of  five  days ;  we  therefore  hit  on 
an  expedient,  suggested  by  the  muudul,  to  get  a  petition  written  in 
English  by  a  derk  of  his  aoquaintaaoe  at  a  neighbouring  indigo  factory, 
and  sending  it  by  the  Oompan/s  post ;  it  would  thus  faXi  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  on  the  same  day,  the  gentleman  being  himself 
postmaster  at  the  station.  We  had  the  petition  accordingly  ready  for 
despateh  by  the  time  the  postman  oame  in,  but  that  the  address  might 
be  legible  to  the  post-office  writer,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  it 
should  be  written  in  Pesian. 

We  then  set  out  in  our  return  to  Nahukkee,  anxious  to  be  on  the 
spot  before  the  delivery  of  our  petition,  lest,  peradventure,  we  should 
not  be  present  when  the  magistrate  sent  for  us,  as  we  felt  assured  he 
would,  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  our  petition.  We  stopped  near  the 
office,  saw  the  postman  come  in  and  deliver  our  petitiou,  with  other 
letters,  to  the  clerk,  and  waited  for  several  hours  in  anxious  expee* 
tation  of  the  result ;  we  were,  however,  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
This  was  on  the  95th  of  February  t  on  the  27th,  a  court-runner,  seeing 
our  anxiety  and  impatience,  told  us  the  letter  was  still  in  ihe  hands  of 
the  posi-offioe  clerk,  but  if  we  made  it  worth  his  while,  he  would  take 
care  that  his  master  got  it  that  day.  We  ascertained  his  terms,  imd 
immediately  complied  with  them.  He  then  asked  us  the  particulars 
of  €fai(  buaness,  and  said,  as  we  were  strangers,  he  should  be  gkid  to 
put  us  in  the  way  of  having  our  matter  setUed  to  our  satisfiictioii  t 
that  we  must  respect  the  Uaair  (court-sheriff,)  aud  the  head-elerk  of 
the  (2Gttrt,  otherwise  we  never  could  succeed.  We  were  called  in  on 
the  same  day  by  the  magistrate,  and  graciously  informed  that  we  must 
transfer  our  complaints,  in  PersisA,  on  stamps-paper.  We  so<m  found 
a  kind  friend  of  the  nazir's,  who  undertook  to  put  our  complaint  into 
due  form,  fts  desired,  aud  on  the  1st  of  March,  being  Sunday  fortnight 
after  the  robbery,  we  were  ha{>p)r  iu  finding  our  eomptaint  fiurly  mi 
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MGord,  audi  a§  we  oomdudedy  on  tlis  point  of  immediate  inyestigation 
and  rodreae.     iWe  seon  kamed^  however,  that  juatioe  is  too  yakable  to 
he  80  easily  proenredi    For  the  aaloe  o£  regalasitj'f  one  person  only 
must  appear  as  pfoseeittor,  and  he  must  gire  seoiirity  to  go  through 
with  his  charge.    The  mundul's  brother  was  the  penon  who  had 
ea:plained  to  the  petitioa-^writer  our  oaae^  and  h&  was  ptit  down  as 
plaintiff.    To  find  a  seoority  wh^e  we  were  all  strangers  was^  how- 
erer,  a  diffieulty  we  should  never  have  got  over,  had  not  our  friend  the 
oonri*runaer  found  an  obliging  person  who^  ftir  a  small  sum,  was  wil* 
ling  to  ofier  himself  in  that  capacity*     For  this  we  were  very  grateful ; 
but  another  fee  wae  to  be  paid  to  the  naair,  who  took  on  himself  the 
heavy  re^>onsibility  of  reporting  the  surety  as  a  good  and  sufficient 
person.    The  nature  of  our  complaint  beii^  now  generally  understood, 
it  was  explained  to  us  that  what  we  had  undertaken  was  no  light 
matter.    Bshadoor  Khan,  the  poUee^inspec^or  of  our  village,  was  a 
friend  of  the  head  oourt^fficer,  and  he  had  not  yet  paid  up  the  full 
amount  of  his  douceUr*  for  his  appointment;  we  had,  therefore,  a 
powerfdl  opponent,  and  if  we  did  not  make  the  other  officers  in  the 
oourt  our  friends,  we  should  place  ourselves  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
We  followed  the  advice  we  got,  and  our  landlord,  seeing  the  helpless- 
ness of  our  situation,  gave  us  the  necessary  means  for  proceeding.    A 
aummons  was  at  length  issued  to  the  inspector  and  his  policemen  to 
answer  our  charge  i  some  days  elapsed,  and  the  defendants  failed  to 
i^pear.     With  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  court-runner,  we  con« 
trived  to  get  our  petitions  (which  did  not  cost  us  anything,)  presented 
to  the  magistrate  even  at  irregular  hours,  and  at  last  he  kimily  ordered 
a  peremptory  repetition  of  his  summons  to  be  issued.    All  titis  time 
we  begged  and  entreated  our  landlord,  Who  had  an  acquaintance  with 
some  gentlemen  known  to  the  magistrate,  to  get  them  to  use  their 
influence  in  our  favour  j  but  he  r«^^d  that  this  wfia  improper:  that 
we  must  have  patience,  and  we  should  have  justice ;  and  that  tho 
inspector  himself  was  so  convinced  of  the  danger  of  his  own  situation, 
that  he  had  written  to  him  to  say  he  would  make  us  compensation  for 
the 'trouble  he  had  given  us,  if  we  would  desist  and  withdraw  our 
complaint, — we  were,  therefore,  sure  to  succeed,  if  we  did  not  lose 
courage.     We  did  ae  we  Were  directed ;  the  prosecutor's  deposition  was 
taken,  and  he  was  ordered  to  serve  subpcenas  on  has  witnesses.    It  was 

*  The  douceur^  or  fee^  to  tbe  head-officei*|  for  his  influ^^e  wlj^  Um  magi- 
strate in  procuring  the  situation  6f  police-inspector  for  his  friend ;  this,  of 
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in  vain,  he  stated,  that  his  witnesses  were  on  the  spot,  having  accom- 
panied him  to  Nahukkee ;  they  must  receive  their  subpoenas  through 
the  hands  of  the.  acting  police-inspector  of  their  own  village,  and  be 
by  him  despatched  to  the  magistrate's  station.  We  knew  what  the 
consequences  of  doing  so  were  likely  to  be  :  we  should  be  made  pri- 
soners, placed  under  as  strict  a  guard  as  if  we  were  convicted  felons, 
prevented  even  from  stepping  to  one  side  in  the  way  on  any  account, 
without  a  propitiation  to  the  constables  in  charge.  Finding,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  alternative,  we  went  back  to  our  village,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  to  receive  our  subpoBuas.  The  acting  police-inspector 
happily  neglected  to  take  us  at  the  same  moment  in  custody,  and  we 
availed  ourselves  of  our  liberty  to  hasten  back  to  the  magistrate's 
station,  without  the  protection  of  his  poUcemen.  But  hence  arose 
another  difficulty :  the  sheri£F  would  not  recognise  us  as  the  persons 
subpoenaed,  because  we  had  not  arrived  under  custody  of  persons  from 
the  police-station,  who  could  identify  us.  He  was  at  length,  however, 
satisfied  to  receive  us,  on  condition  that  we  should  either  give  security 
for  appearance,  or  remain  under  custody.  Not  knowing  that  the 
latter  proposition  implied  further  payment  of  fees,  and  the  former 
requiring  expense,  we  gladly  assented,  considering  the  sheriff  as  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  our  cause.  Next  day  we  found  our  mistake  :  the 
constable  placed  over  us  could  not  live  on  his  salary,  and  we  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  support  him.  We  were  now  every  day  in  at- 
tendance at  the  court,  sometimes  examined  by  the  magistrate,  and  some- 
times by  the  court-officers.  At  last  the  worthy  gentleman  who  had 
proceeded  so  far  in  our  case  was  ordered  to  another  station,  and  our 
affairs  rested,  while  we  were  literally  half-starved,  without  clothes  or 
shelter  from  the  weather,  which  was  very  severe.  At  length  the  poor 
old  mundul  was  worn  out  by  privations,  and  died.  Tlien  there  came 
a  new  magistrate,  and  with  him  new  distress,  which  shall  be  detailed 
hereafter. 


B. 

Character  qf  a  Commissioner. 

[This  appeared  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Agiia  Paper, 

in  October,  1834.] 

I  WILL  now  give  you  the.«haraetier  of  a  Commisaionetf  wbo  resides  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  say  house.  By-  his  friendsthn  is  consideEed  a 
good-natured  ^impletoP)  A^ee^^te  in  private  liife^'giTpsidsrpaitieSy  and 
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does  his  best  to  keep  up  social  intereourse.  As  to  his  public  character, 
I  have  neyer  learned  what  his  superiors  think  of  him,  but  it  is  very 
low  in  the  general  estimation  of  those  among  whom  he  lives.  He  is 
oyer  head  and  ears  in  debt,  not  only  to  Calcutta  agents,  but  to  natives 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  particularly  to  tho  native  revenue-oflScers, 
both  in  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  division,  in  which  he  was  once 
collector :  and  this  has  great  efieet  on  his  public  conduct,  as  might  be 
expected,  for  he  hardly  dare  allow  his  collectors  to  punish  one  of  these 
ofGicers,  whatever  may  be  their  conduct.  He'  is  also  considerably 
under  the  thraldom  of  his  servants,  who  he  is  aware  could,  if  they 
were  provoked,  bring  forward  matters  which  would  not  redound  to  his 
credit. 

His  servants  being  in  the  habit  of  so  acting  for  their  master,  of  course 
do  the  same  on  their  own  account ;  they  also  reap  a  tolerable  harvest 
from  those  who  wish  to  pay  a  visit,  or  gain  access  to  the  Commissioner 
on  public  business,  since  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  his  gate,  except 
by  giving  a  douceur  to  the  servants.  As  to  general  views  of  what 
would  benefit  the  country,  he  has  none :  his  notions  of  public  business 
are  confined  to  keeping  matters  tolerably  quiet  in  the. police  depart* 
ment,  and  screwing  the  full  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  poor  people, 
80  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  superior  authorities  to  his  ineffi- 
ciency,  the  dread  of  which  haunts  him  like  the  night*mare.  When 
he  travels,  l^e  purveyance  system  is  in  full  play,  he  being  far  too 
much  of  a  grandee  to  take  any  trouble  in  preventing  these  abuses ; 
and  he  has  such  a  strong  notion  of  the  importance  of  his  duties,  that 
if  he  should  have  fixed  on  a  day  for  marching,  he  woi^ld  have  the 
whole  district  employed  in  procuring  him  carriage,  rather  than  his 
journey  should  be  put  off  for  even  one  day, — ^he  would  consider  it  as 
greatly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  holds.  He  is  chiefly 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  the  natives  of  his  office,  and 
most  of  his  orders  are  the  result  of  their  dictations  and  intimations. 

If  such  be  his  character,  you  may  ask,  Why  not  bring  it  forward 
publicly  ?  There  are  several  reasons  against  the  attempt.  In  the  first 
place,  for  what  I  know,  he  may  have  '^  friends  at  court :"  all  that  I 
have  stated  is  notorious  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  Governor- 
General,  Secretaries,  Members  of  Boards  on  deputation,  and  other 
magnates,  have  been  here,  as  elsewhere,  making  all  sorts  of  inquiries, 
they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  it  out ;  but  as  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  is  just  as  firm  in  his  seat  as  ever,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  above  suppostion.    Theil,  again,  in  some  of  the  points  men- 
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iioned,  you  will  My  he  is  no  woiw  dum  Ihe  rest  The  wont  fefttoie, 
ills  being  in  debt  to  the  natiYO  offioefs^  would,  perlmps,  be  impottible 
to  prove.  If  these  men  were  called  upon,  they  would  probably  deny 
iti  for  whieh  there  are  two  reasons.  If  you  will  tnni  to  Begidation 
YIL  of  1829|  you  will  find  some  very  wise  pnyvinons,  to  pusash  not 
only  the  civil  servant  who  borrows  from  a  native  within  his  jutisdie* 
tioui  but  the  native  who  lends;  so  that,  unless  brought  formed  fifom 
malice  or  ill* will,  each  party  is  equally  desirous  to  eonoeal  tile  tnoisio* 
tions*  Then,  agsin,  these  native  offioers  know  that  as  ka^  ns  this 
Oommissioner  setains  his  situati<Hi«  -they  may  oaity  their  peculation 
and  extortion  to  a  mueh  greater  extent  than  they  could  tmder  any 
other,  (indeed,  it  is  probable  many  of  them  will  be  dismissed  as  soon 
M  a  new  Opnunissioner  come%)  besides  which  ih»j  receive^  fimii  time 
to  time,  small  payments  from  their  Commissioner.  They  are  abo  well 
aware  of  his  debts  in  Oaloutta,  and  know  that  if  he  were  to  be  ik* 
missed  the  service,  they  would  lose  all  chance  of  ev«  receiving  ft 
forthing  from  him :  so  there  is  good  reason  for  mutuid  forbeamoee ;  for 
if  the  Oommissioner  were  to  be  too  h«rd  on  one  of  these  OMHiy  he  would 
fttobably  grow  desperate  and  peachy 

You  will  observe  that,  in  this  letter,  there  is  no  one  allutesn  Ui 
name,  place,  date,  or  anything  else  which  could  enable  any  person  to 
point  to  the  individual  alluded  to.  If,  therefore,  he  should  be  incliflsd 
to  put  the  eap  on,  or  any  of  his  friends  should  do  this  kind  office  fbt 
hira,  we  may  suppose  that  it  fits*  I  send  you  nothing  but  the  naked 
character  j  if  this  be  incorrect,  it  can  injure  no  one  t  if  it  be  cotreot,  the 
sooner  such  »  man  is  estpoeed,  the  b^ter  for  the  public 


FutiAgurh^ 


0. 

ig  th4  Ten^  of  SniffrtmpMht 


tlAMEisHEN  Bbamin  received  a  rent-free  estate,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  from  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  religious  establishment  at  Snigrampoor,  at  which  a  number  of 
priests  and  other  functionaries  are  entertained,  and  large  sums  are 
expended  in  feeding  pilgrims  and  other  travellers.  Jle  died  at  an 
advanced  age  on  the  18th  of  January,  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
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of  Us  chelas  (disciples),  Subsookrain,  who  was  duly  installed.  Z 
should  observe  that  the  practice,  in  succession,  to  the  superintendence 
of  such  establishments  is  not  positively  fixed :  in  some,  the  old  incum- 
bent before  his  death  declares  which  of  his  disciples  should  succeed, 
-^in  others,  the  principal  members  of  the  establishment  hold  an 
assembly,  and  appoint  a  successor.  Among  the  disciples  of  Ram- 
kishen,  the  two  principal  were  8hibram  and  Subsookram ;  the  former 
was  a  dissolute,  disreputable  character,  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
establishment  in  consequence,  and  was  residing  in  a  distant  country. 

No  sooner  did  Shibram  hear  of  what  had  occurred,  than  he  came  and 
advanced  his  claim  as  successor  of  Bamkishen,  the  superintendent  of 
the  temple,  and  sued  in  the  provincial  court  of  Barelly  for  the  right, 
on  the  plea  of  being  nephew  of  Ramkishen.  'Now,  relationship  in  such 
cases  is  no  claim  whatever,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  people : 
the  succession  depends  entirely  on  adoption  or  election,  and  the  suit 
was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  judge  of  the  Barelly  Provincial 
Court.  Shibram  appealed  to  the  Sudder  Dewanee,  and  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  was  reversed  by  Mr.  Courtney  Smith,  the  concurring 
judge  being  Mr.  J.  Ahmuty,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  people. 
Subsook  attempted  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  but  failed,  for 
want  of  funds,  to  carry  it  on. 

During  the  time  that  Shibram  was  prosecuting  his  suit  in  the  Sudder 
Dewanee,  he  borrowed  some  sums  of  money  from  a  Bengalee,  whose 
name  I  forget,  assigning  to  this  person  as  security  the  temple,  lands, 
and  endowments  of  Snigrampoor.  This  creditor  afterwards  sued 
Shibram  in  the  Supreme  Court,  obtained  a  decree,  and  employed  a 
sheriff's  officer  to  attach  the  property. 

Now  Shibram  had  no  more  right  to  assign  this  property,  than  a 
bishop  would  have  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  church-lands  of  his 
bishopric;  and  the  deed  is  in  right,  justice,  and  even  law,  totally 
invalid ;  the  very  doing  so  shows  the  character  of  this  man.  His  next 
plan  was  to  get  up  an  action,  which  was  decided  on  the  19th  of  July 
last.  Bugonath  Burmcharee  is  a  chela  of  Shibram's,  and  was  put 
forward  to  sue  the  sheriff  for  a  trespass,  on  the  plea  of  the  latte/s 
having  attached  hU  property.  The  whole  proceeding  was  as  absurd  a« 
if  a  bishop  were  first  to  mortgage  the  church-lands,  and  when  they 
were  seized,  in  satisfaction,  to  employ  his  private  chaplain  to  sue  the 
sheriff  for  a  trespass  in  attaching  his  property. 

The  original  question,  as  to  whether  the  lands  are  to  be  sold  or 
not,  is  still  undecided.    In  the  report  of  the  trial,  it  may  be  seen 
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that  the  judges  had  made  up  their  minds^  and  came  into  court  pre- 
pared to  give  a  decision;  but  as  that  point  was  not  specifically 
brought  before  them,  they  forbore  to  do  so.  The  decision  might,  with 
great  propriety,  have  been  given  at  once,  but  a  further  hearing  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  lawyers.  In  the  mean  time,  almost  all 
ceremonies,  delivery  of  food  to  pilgrims,  &c.,  is  stopped. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  are  well  worth  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  ease  with  which  a  scoundrel  may  contrive  to  ruin  a  whole  establish- 
ment. The  statement,  as  above  given,  is,  my  informant  tells  me, 
perfectly  notorious  to  every  individual  about  Snigrampoor;  and  it 
seems  that,  in  the  first  court,  a  proper  decision  was  given.  How  it 
was  reversed  in  the  Sudder  Dewanee,  it  is  impossible  to  say*.  I  shall 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  opinions  and  surmises  of  the  people,  and 
shall  only  observe,  that  when  they  hear  such  extraordinary  decisions, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should"  seek  for  some  uncommon  cause. 
Now  they  have  given  up  all  hope  of  justice  in  this  case,  and  arq 
waiting  in  patience  for  the  lands  and  temple  to  be  sold,  when  the 
principal  Hindus  have  it  in  contemplation  to  raise  a  subscription  to. 
purchase  them,  and  re-establish  Subsookram  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  establishment. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  I  have  now  procured :  if 
correct,  the  case  is  one  which  would  seem  to  call  for  some  interference 
and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Government.  If,  however,  they  do  not 
like  to  do  this,  they  may,  at  least,  make  some  enactment  to  prevent 
such  proceedings  in  future.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  devise  some  form 
for  the  election  and  succession  of  the  superintendent  of  a  religious 
establishment,  which  should  prevent  such  ruinous  disputes.  The 
mockery  of  justice  in  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  to  the  King  in  Council  is  well  worthy  of  abolition :  flie  appeal 
should  be  to  the  government  of  the  country. 


*  My  readers  are  aware  that  it  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  two  judges 
of  the  superior  court  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  a  subordinate  judge.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  matter  is  too 
often  settled  in  this  way.  Two  judges 
^ach  take  a  given  number  of  appeals, 
and,  after  hearing,  pass  their  opinion, 
in  which  the  other  concurs  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  looking  at  the  cases. 
They  are  not  to  blame^  but  are  obliged 


to  act  in  this  way  to  get  through  even 
a  proportion  of  the  business  that  is 
before  the  court.  The  enactment  is, 
like  many  others,  good  in  piineipl^ 
but  marred  in  practice,  from  over- 
pressure of  business.  When  the  judges 
shall  have  sufficient  Insure  to  perfonn 
their  duty  properly,  we  may  esroect 
this  rule,  with  many  others,  to  be  Jnilly 
acted  upon. 
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D. 

The  Noozeed  Affair. 

In  No.  XXIV.  it  was  remarked,  that,  bad  as  the  Government  of  the 
E  st  India  Company  had  been,  matters  would  have  been  probably  worse 
under  the  Crown/  The  following  account,  taken  from  the  India 
Gazette^  will  show  to  what  an  extent  injustice  and  jobbing  can  some- 
times be  carried. 

"  An  Act  has  lately  (in  1832)  passed  the  British  Parliament,  which 
inflicts  a  grievous  wrong  on  a  people  whom  we  are  bound  to  protect, 
—the  people  of  India.  This  Act  is  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  a  claim  in  respect  of  monies  advanced  by  the  late 
James  Hodges,  Esq.,  on  security  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Zemindar  of 
Noozeed  and  Mustaphanagar,  in  the  district  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
East  Indies,'  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  charge  the  revenues  of  India,— « 
in  other  words,  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  native  subjects  a  large 
sum  of  money, — ^for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  debt  alleged  to  have  been 
contracted  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  by  a  zemindar  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, whose  representative,  one  Captain  Murray,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  gentleman  connected  with  certain  persons  of  considerable 
influence  in  Parliament. 

"  This  affair  (to  which  we  will  not  give  the  appellation  it  would 
have  received  from  Mr.  Burke,)  has  been  carried  through  by  a  small 
party,  as  the  division  on  the  third  reading  in  the  Upper  House  will 
show.  It  may  not  become  us  to  inquire  whether  it  might  be  justly 
denominated  a  family  party, — ^but  many  are  the  ramifications  of  the 
House  of  Murray.  Carried,  however,  it  has  been  by  this  small  party, 
after  having  been  in  its  earliest  and  its  latest  stages  resisted  by  the  East 
India  Company,  both  in  Committee  and  at  the  Bar,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  demonstrates  the  gross  injustice  of  the  measure ;  and  it  has  been 
so  carried  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  calm,  dignified,  and 
unanswerable  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  case  by  that  most 
eminent  man,  the  Chancellor  himself,  after  the  laborious  devotion  of 
three  whole  days  of  his  invaluable  time  to  hearing  the  argaments  of 
counsel  upon  it.  Heaven  grant  that  a  precedent  may  not  have  been 
established  for  a  system  of  legalized  spoliation  and  pillage ! 

"  The  origin  of  the  Noozeed  aflFair  is  this.  A  Mr.  Hodges,  in  1775, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Masulipatam  Board,  took 
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upon  him  eertaiii  debts  said  to  be  due  by  the  Zemindar  of  Nooseed  to 
Mr.  Whitehill,  Mr.  Sulivan,  and  Colonel  Flint,  and  lent  the  zemindar 
further  monies,  the  whole  of  which,  with  interest  upon  them,  were 
consolidated  into  one  sum,  for  which  the  zemindar  gave  his  bond. 
In  other  words,  the  claim  originates  in  money-dealings  between  the 
officers  of  Government  and  one  of  the  zemindars  under  the  immediate 
control  of  those  very  officers,  such  transactions  being  pontively 
prohibited  by  the  Regulations  of  Qoyemment.  A  still  more  important 
fact  is  this,  that  at  the  time  when  the  bond  from  the  zemindar  to 
Mr.  Hodges  bears  date,  the  zemindar  was  in  prison,  and  Mr.  Hodges 
was  one  of  his  gaolers  I  It  is  to  enforce  pa3rment  of  that  bond  that 
Parliament  has  interfered,  and  this,  too,  with  evidence  before  them,  of 
charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Hodges  by  another  zemindar,  in  17B5, 
of  extorting  bonds  from  him.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the 
government  of  former  days,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Hodges  subse- 
quently obtained  from  the  Madras  government  a  gtiosi  sanction  of  his 
claim  against  the  estate,-— but  this  was  when  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Whitehill,  against  whom  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brought 
into  Parliament  in  1783,  himself  the  creditor  of  the  zemindar,  who  sold 
his  debt  to  Mr,  Hodges,  was  the  second  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment. Another  fact  is,  that  a  part  only  of  Mr.  Sulivan's  claim 
against  the  zemindar  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Hodges :  that  a  share  of 
the  same  claim  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  that  the  share  so 
assigned  to  Mr.  Pringle  originally  carried  interest  at  24  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  further  appears,  that  the  zemindar  had  rebelled  against 
the  Company^B  government,  and,  by  means  of  the  advances  made  to 
him  by  the  Oompan/s  servants,  he  was  enabled  to  divert  the  revenues 
of  his  country,  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  pa3rment  of 
his  tribute,  to  the  support  of  rebellion  against  the  Government.  Such 
is  the  picture  which  this  case  presents  of  the  Cbvemment  of  India  in 
the  hands  of  Englishmen  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer ;  and  the 
determination  to  which  the  Legislature  has  come,  still  more  strongly 
exhibits  the  shameless  disregard  of  Indian  interests,  by  which  the 
majority  has  been  guided.  An  Act  has  been  passed,  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  this  claim  from  the  revenues  of  India,«*-a  private  cliUm,  a 
claim  founded  on  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Government, 
a  claim  similar  to  many  which  were  struck  off  under  the  Oamatic 
Commission,  and  which,  now  that  it  has  been  admitted,  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  system  of  legalized  spoliation  and  pillage.  The  Bill 
has  been  carried,  as  it  would  appear,  by  family  influence ;  Captain 
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Muiray,  the  son  of  the  late  Lady  William  Mun^y,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hodges,  being  the  chief  promoter  of  the  measuxe,  and  principally 
interested  in  its  success. 

^'  A  case  like  this  falls  dead  npon  the  ear  of  the  English  people ; 
but  it  should  be  seriously  weighed  by  all  those  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  this  country ." 


THB  WD. 
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